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Despatches from New Orleans state that thousands of acres of 
sugar and cotton in Louisiana will go to waste for lack of labourers.” 

Complete railway communication between Adelaide and Brisbane, 
except the break — which is to be made good — by the bridge over 
the Hawkesbury, will be effected on March 31st, next. 

A telegram dated 3rd December last has been received from Sir 
E. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to 
the effect that the payment of bounties closed on the 1st July last 
on all sugar except that exported to Central Asia, This year’s 
crop will therefore receive no bounty. 

In a recent report of the United States’ Consul at Crefeld occurs 
this passage referring to heet calculation in Germany, — an extract 
from the report we give at page 17 : — 

“Farmers are, however,, growing wise by experience, for they 
“ have learned that the conversion of their sugar beet crops into 
beef is a mncb more profitable transaction than selling them for 
“ sugar purposes at present prices ; and the result will be probably 
an advance in the price of sugar during the next two or three 
years,” - ■ ' • ■■ ■ ■ ' _ , “ 

An interesting discussion on the sugar trade of the United States 
has recently taken place at Boston, Mr. C, 0. Foster, sugar 
refiner, delivered the opening address, and in alluding to the 
domestic sugar industry, asks After the,, experience of the past 
IfWenty years, in trying to foster domestic production, is it not 
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time tliat the refining interests, and the consumers’, should receive 
some consideration in the vshape of the abolition or reduction in the 
duties on foreign raw sugars ? ” 

At page 40 we give a report of the meeting. 

It is now supposed that the Mauiitius sugar crop will be less 
than last year’s by 15,000 tons. Yarious statements are made 
touching the Cuba crop, some speak of it as likely to be larger than 
on any previons year, viz., 800,000 tons, whilst others put it down 
at not over 600,000 tons. (Last crop was 692,681 tons.) 

We see by the Sugar Bowl and Farmer of December 18th, that 
the sorghum works at Eio Grande (Hew Jersey) where, for several 
years, the manufacture of sugar from sorghum has been carried on, 
have been closed, and all the employees discharged. They have 
been bolstered up by a bounty from the State, but last year Gover- 
nor Abbott vetoed the bounty bill. The bounty was one dollar, 
paid by the State to the farmer, for every ton of sorghum out of 
which crystallized sugar has actually been obtained, and a further 
bounty of one cent per lb. (4s. 8d. per cwt.) to the manufacturer for 
each pound of sugar so made. (See Sugar Cane for 1884, page 140.) 

The Royal Commissioner (Sir Hercules Robinson) has been 
reluctantly compelled to suspend the Governor of Mauritius upon 
vaiious grounds, but chiefly because he was convinced that Sir J. 
Pope Hennessy had occasioned a breach between classes and 
nationalities, which was not likely to heal while he remained, and 
that it would be prejudicial to the Queen’s service for him (Sir H. 
Robinson) to depart leaving Sir J. P, Hennesey administering the 
Government. General Hawley is now acting as Governor pending 
instructions, and Mr. Round as Colonial Secretary. It is expected 
Sir J. P. Hennessy will leave the island this January. 

The imports of beet- sugar at Hew York from January Ist to 
December 14th are reported to be 115,855 tons, against 74,860 
tons in 1885. 

The Dutch Government Bills affording temporary assistance to 
the sugar industry in Java, are meeting with serious opposition, in 
the Bureaux of the Second Chamber. The proposed measures arc 
considered inadequate for the purpose, and the majority of the 
deputies are opposed to an artificial protection, demanding instead 
a reduction of taxes and the removal of the restrictions, which alf 
present weigh upon the industry. 
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1886 . 


Bisastrous to our sugar planters as were the years 1884 and 1885j 
we fear that to most of them the results of the year 1886 will have 
proved more disastrous still, — the average price of raw sugar for the 
past year being 28. per cwt. below that of either 1884 or 1885. 

Great reductions have in many instances been effected in the work- 
ing expenses, and, where our planters have been able to command 
the means, improvements have been introduced in the manufacturing 
processes, and in this way some saving has been made in the cost of 
production ; the crops too, in most cases, have been favourable still, 
taking planters all round, their condition at the end of 1886, must be 
worse than at the commencement. 

There are planters we know who have gone through these three 
years, if not making a profit aU the time, without loss ; but their 
estates have been favourably situated, well managed, and unmcfum-^ 
hered; just as there are German beet-sugar companies which, for 
1885-86, ain able to show fairly satisfactory profits, whilst the bulk of 
them show losses, or profits so small as scarcely to be reckoned. 

The following table shows the average prices of 88^ beet-sugar 
f.o.b. for each quarter of the year for the past five years : — 


1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 

First Quarter 21/6 .. 20/- .. 17/1 .. 11/5 13/7i 

Second „ 22/9 .. 21/3 .. 14/7| .. 14/6 .. 12/li 

Third „ 22/3 .. 20/7 .. 13/6 .. 16/2 .. 11/1^ 

Fourth „ 20/3 .. 18/9 .. 10/6| .. 14/9J .. 10/9 


I 21/7^ .. 20/1-J .. 13/11 13/llJ .. 11/101 

The question : ‘ ‘ At what price can Continental beet sugar manu- 
facturers continue to export without loss ? is still an open one. We 
have before us a calculation made by one who is an authority upon 
matters connected with sugar, which goes to show that after deduct- 
ing the drawback, the Germans can produce it at 6s, 9d. per cwt. 
This is the calculation : — 

7 cwt. roots required for 1 cwt. sugar. 

Cost of roots per cwt M. 0-80 

,, working „ .. .. .. 0*45 9s. per ton. 

Duty, per cwt. . . . . .... 0*85 

1 cwt. roots cost .. M. 2*10 
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1 Gwt. of sugar or 7 c^rt. of manufactured 

roots cost 14-70 

Deduct diuwback . . . . 9'0 

Cost of 1 cwt. of sugar M. 5*70 or nearly 5s. 9d, per cwt. 

Tliat tMs is entirely wide of the mark, is clearly shown by the balance? 
sheets of the Herman sugar companies for the past campaign, yiz:., from 
1st August, 1885, to 31st July, 1886, when the average price of 88 per 
cent, f .o.b. was 14s. A large number of these companies show losses, 
and others profits so small as scarcely to be considered, though there 
are some companies which show much more favourably ; still, taking 
them all through, it is a question whether the result will reach 5 per 
cent, upon the capital emj)loyed, and this, too, with prices 3s. per cwt. 
higher than to-day’s. True, that in the present campaign these com- 
panies will work upon a reduced cost of roots, and with some increase in 
the percentage of sugar obtained — making, however, a liberal allow- 
ance for this, it does not appear to ns that at Us. for 88^ f.o.b. the 
German factories, as a whole, can hold their own. 

What course prices will take it is impossible to say. We commence 
the Hew Year with reduced stocks in first hands, and it is generally 
thought that the stocks in the hands of the refiners and retailers are 
unusually light, the practice of hand to mouth buyer having largely 
prevailed. On the other hand, the ]prospect of early and large 
supplies precludes the hope of any material improvement upon present 
values, unless brought about by an European disturbance ; so that so 
far as our planters are concerned, it would seem scarcely safe for them 
to build upon a price much above present quotations. It is not a 
pleasant look out, but such we fear may prove to be the fact. 

A great deal of attention has lately been, and is being given by 
our planters to improvements and new processes, whereby the cost of 
production can be lessened. In our numbers for February and March 
last year, we gave a report of the experiments made in Juvji in 

1885, with the diffusion process. "Wliilst the results obtained V'oro so 
far satisfactory as to make it very desirable that the oxpei'inients 
should he repeated upon a much larger scale, they cannot bo con- 
sidered as conclusive. As Mr. Paton pithily puts it in his shoit 
but cautionary paper on ‘‘Diffusion and Fuel” (Suf/ar Caue, Ma}', 

1886, page 229), “ Planters are more anxious to make money than to 
make sugar, consequently the whole matter hinges on the quostirjii 
‘Will it pay ?’ ” 
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We are glad to see that Mr. Guintin Hogg is about to put the 
diffusion process, as ajDplied to the sugar cane, to a thorough test on 
his estate ‘‘ Honpareii,” Demerara; the plant, it is expected, will be 
ready for work about May, and we may rest assured that neither 
money nor intelligence will be wanting to make it, if possible, a 
success. 

It must prove a very decided success to justify a planter, with 
modern machinery, to throw aside his crushing mill as old metal, in 
order to put down a diffusion plant ; the comparison should be with 
mills doing good work, giving 70 per cent, and upwards of juice. 

Sugar from sorghum, or “The Sorghum Craze,” is again to the 
front in the United States. It may serve the present purpose of those 
members of Congress who are strong protectionists, and interested 
parties, to hold up this industry as having a great future before it, if 
only the present duties on sugar are continued ; but this will be all. 
At page 20 of the present number will he found a History of the 
Sorghum Sugar Industries in the United States, sent to our Eoreign 
Ojfice by our rejnesentative at Washington. It is little more 
than a record of repeated failures. In it Dr. Collier, the famous 
sorghum enthusiast, is spoken of as having retired some years 
since from the position of Chemist to the Department of Agriculture, 
“ifAe Qommissioner having no further need for his services f and further 
on it states that “ Mr. Stewart is not considered to be an authority on 
“whose statements reliance should be placed in connection with the 
“ question of the sorghum sugar industry.” 

The enormous surplus which the United States’ revenue shows year 
by year, gives good ground for the hope that at an early day some 
important reductions in the duties will be effected ; and when tMs 
time arrives, there is no doubt that sugar will be one of the articles 
first d^alt -with, seeing that nine- tenths of the sugar consumed in the 
States is imported from ahi'oad. A movement is now on foot, and 
receiving considerable support, in favour of the entire abolition of the 
sugar duties, and of giving a bounty to the domestic producers — ^we 
presume equal in amount to the duty now charged — in other words, 
the importers would have no longer to pay to the United States 
Government £10,000,000 annually in duties, but the Government will 
have to pay, say, £1,000,000 yearly to its own producers of sugar, as a 
reward for their inability to compete with the rest of the world. 

. If such a measure came to be passed, it would be heartily welcomed 
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by OTir West India colonies, for it "woiild go a long way in restoring 
tbem to their former state of prosperity. 

As it is, in spite of the present excessiye duties, — about 80 per cent. 
ad valorem— the United States consume more sugar than any other 
country in the world ; the increase during the past five years being 
more than a quarter of a million of tons. And if we compare th(i 
present consumption with what it was ten years ago, we find it has 
nearly doubled. With free sugars this rate of increase would bo 
greatly enhanced. 

Nearly the whole of the sugars consumed in the States are cane 
sugars, whereas nearly one half of the sugar consumed in this coun- 
try is made from bounty-fed beet. 

The year, which :has just closed, has been a very trying one for our 
refiners, and would have been more so but for the fact that the works 
of our largest refiner in London have been closed during the greater 
part of the year, which has made it somewhat better for those who 
continued working. 

in the early part of the year, in consequence of the large bounties 
given by the Russian Government, we received large supplies of 
Russian refined. These bounties have for the present ceased, as have 
also the imports. The United States Government have recently 
reduced the amount of drawback upon the exportation of sugar, 
leaving the bounty at about Is. per cwt. in the place of 2s., and the 
probability^ is that the shipments of American refined to this 
country wifi be greatly ’diminished. 

Oiu’ refiners, are, however, now confronted with a much more 
formidable rival in France. The French Sugar Law of dune, 1884, 
has led to an enormous increase in the French production, with the 
result that we shah have 150,000 tons of French refined thrown upon 
this market during the present year. The loss to the French Treasury 
by this extravagant boxmty granting law, is so serious, that an early 
alteration is looked upon as certain — the mischief, however, so far as this 
market is concerned, is done — these 150,000 tons will have to be 
shipped, and any change in the law will he merely transferring the 
loss from the French Treasury to the French fabricants, 

Austria will also have a surplus of 150,000 tons, for which a 
market outside of her own empire will have to be found. 

The sugar record for 1886 is not a satisfactory one, and the 
immediate prospects are far from cheering. 
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THE PEESENT AND EUTHEE PEOSPEOTS OE THE OANE 
SHGAE AND OTHEE AGEICHLTUEAL INDUSTEIES 
IN TEINIDAD. 

By James L. O’Coetj^oe, 

Chairman of the District Agricultural Board of the Na^parima 
Ward Union. 

The great struggle •which for many years past has been going on 
between the beet and cane sugar industries, and which has recently 
not only reduced to an alarming extent the public reyenue, but now 
eyen threatens to sweep away an industry to which the colony owes 
the high position it has attained among the British possessions in this 
part of the world, is my excuse for submitting this paper to your 
consideration. But I must in the first place craye the indulgence of 
the planting body if my criticisms should appear to them to be rather 
severe. No one can doubt the fact that if their position has become 
so critical, it is due neither to a want o.f intelligence nor energy on 
their part, but in a great measure to circumstances beyond their 
control, which, howeyer, may be so altered as to operate favourably 
in restoring their prosperity. 

It is hardly necessary to enter here into the various causes which 
have brought about the great depression in the sugar market, but I 
shall endeavour to show how it should be met, and what chances 
there are of competing successfully with an adversary which can 
hardly become more formidable than it is at present, owing to the 
fact that the great intellects engaged in promoting its success appear 
to have almost reached the limits of scientific researches bearing on 
its production, and it is indeed fortunate that such is not the case 
with the cane sugar industry, otherwise there would be no alternative 
than its enthe abandonment. 

In glancing oyer the history of the past, what do we find ? That 
although the producers of beet sugar have been progressing with 
gigantic strides towards the attainment of a rapid decrease in the cost 
of production, we have been moving onward it is true towards the 
same end, but only at what may not be inaptly termed a snaiFs pace. 

The foUo’wing figures wOl, I think, fully bear out my statement, 
and show at the same time the extraordinary results brought about 
by the introduction in the beet industry of the difiusion system which 
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it cannot be doubted will produce still greater results wben adopted 
in connection with tbe manufacture of cane sugar. 


G-ebmany. 


Crop. 

Tons Beet 
per Acre. 

Production 
Sugar Tons. 

Percentage 
usine wifti 
diffusion. 

Ton Sugar 
per 100 tons 
Beet. 

Ton Beet 
required 
for 1 Ton 
Sugar. 

Ton Sugar 
per Acre. 

1871 

8*1 

186,441 

16*7 

8*28 

12-07 

0-67 

1872 

10-2 

262,551 

19*5 

8*26 

12*11 1 

0*84 

1873 

10*9 

291,041 

23*7 

8*25 

12*12 j 

0*90 

1874 i 

8-3 

256,412 

34*0 

9*30 

j 10-75 

0-97 

1875 i 

11-3 

358,048 

47*3 

8*60 

! 11*60 

0*97 

1876 

lOT 

289,422 

60*0 ^ 

8*15 

12-47 

0-82 

1877 

i 11-0 

i 378,009 

68*0 

9*24 

10*82 

1*02 

1878 

11-6 

426,155 

80*0 

9*21 i 

10*86 

1*07 

1879 

10*1 

409,415 

88*7 

8^52 

11*74 

0*86 

1880 

! 13-1 

565,915 

1 90*3 

8*79 i 

11*37 

1*15 

1881 

S 11*8 

644,775 

94*0 

9*56 

1 10*46 

1*32 

1882 

' 13*8 

848,124 

94*0 

9*55 

I 10*47 

1*35'=»^ 

1883 

11*9 

986,402 

95*0 

10*54 

9*42 

1*25 

1884 

11*3 

1,154,417 

96*0 


• • • * 


1885 

12*1 

852,000 

97-0 



.... - 

1886 


900,000 

97-5 

.... 

— 



* 100 per cent, more sugar per acre than in 1871 and 1872. 

Austria, 1886, Diffusion 212 usines: equal to 95 per cent. Other process 
11 usines. 


France, 1886, about 75 per cent, of all usine work with diffusion. 

The difficulties by whicli the cane sugar producers are hampered, 
and which threaten him with ruin, do not appear to be unsurmount- 
able, neither are the measures to be adopted in order to revive the 
industry on a more solid basis impracticable, but the difficulty to be 
apprehended will probably be found in the hesitation and iini'eason- 
able objections that may be raised by the timorous as to the remedial 
agencies^ to be adopted. 

In the first place the subject of a proper supply of labour is of 
paramount importance, and the sacrifices to be made to render such 
labour remunerative must not be overlooked. 

In by-gone years, during a long period of great depression caused 
by the low prices of sugar and the scarcity of labour, the expediency 
of encouraging by every reasonable means a resident peasantry on the 
sugar estates was attended with very satisfactory results, and was 
seldom overlooked. Many inducements were held out to the labourer 
to reside on the estate on which his services were required. He was 
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generally |)rovided witli suitable bouse accommodation, and some- 
times free medical attendance, and some land was allotted to bim to 
cultivate provisions. He was even allowed, when found to be very 
steady and industrious, to rear stock. It can readily be imagined 
tliat sucb privileges were a groat inducement to many to establisli 
themselves and their families permanently on the estates, and cost the 
proprietors very little. Time has shown whether the gradual with- 
drawal of those privileges was a wise measure. They were, no doubt, 
discontinued in order to extend cultivation, which it would have been 
more prudent to restrict, and increase by superior tillage the return 
from the land. Some of the labourers became settlers on crown lands, 
while the greater number removed to the neighbouring villages, where 
inducements to lead an intemperate and idle life led to an increase 
of pauperism and crime. As the price of food increased, by the dis- 
continuance to cultivate "ground provisions, and owing probably to 
the improved state of the sugar market, the labourer’s pretensions to 
higher, wages naturally increased, and the practice of paying higher 
wages to nonresident labom'ers became general, but has recently and 
very properly been discontinned, as being most impolitic. 

"Whatever sacrifices it may he deemed necessary to make with 
the view of encouraging a large resident peasantry on the sugar 
estates, it cannot he doubted that the benefit which would arise from 
such sacrifices would amply compensate the planter, and there is 
reason to believe that while some of our creole labourers might he 
induced to become resident labourers, thousands of labourers now in 
the neighhonring islands, where the distress among them seems to he 
increasing daily, would he glad to avail themselves of an offer to 
settle here if a Hheral scheme were devised, satisfying the immigrants 
that their condition would he improved by making Trinidad their 
home* 

The introduction also of a system of tenant farmers, wherever 
practicable, would help very much towards improving the condition 
of the labouring classes, while it would prove eq^ually beneficial to the 
proprietor of sugar estates. But in order to insure success such 
schemes as suggested must he well matured, for it is no easy matter 
to conciliate interests, which, although apparently conflicting, are 
nevertheless identical ; and when it is considered that the welfare of 
two classes, the employers and the employed, are involved, a policy 
which will tend to produce mutual concessions and inspire mutual 
confidence cannot be too strongly advocated. 
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In considering tlie question of remnneratiye labour, it is very 
important not to lose sight of the fact that it cannot be obtained •with 
the prevailing low prices of sugar in the absence of cheap food for the 
people, and it can hardly be doubted that the suggestions just made 
if carried out will tend much towards reducing the price of food. 

A good supply of laboui' alone, however, will not suffice to restore 
the prosperity of the sugar cane planter, although it will help him on 
considerably. The sharp competition that now prevails necessitates 
thorough reforms in the modes of culture, while the manufacturing 
appliances must comprise the latest improvements, and it is to be 
hoped that the present depression will he viewed with a keen appre- 
ciation of what has been done in older countries towards reducing the 
cost of production. 

The agricultural resources of the colony are great, yet comparatively 
little indeed is done towards improving them. It is a fact that while 
the best British soils now bear four times the crop they bore a few 
centuries ago — and this is due to improved tillage—our soils have 
been considerably deteriorated by defective tillage, but not exhausted 
as supposed by some planters, for referring to this subject, Messrs. 
Wall and Sawkins, in their very able report on the geology of 
Trinidad, page 117, state that — ‘‘The term exhausted has been 
employed as usual in the colony, but it is highly objectionable, as 
soils which have been worked fifty years may be more productive and 
more remunerative if properly operated than others which are only 
just brought under cultivation.’’ 

It is also a fact that manures are imported yearly from different 
countries at no small expense and applied to our cane fields, while no 
attention is paid to their preparation on a large scale from local 
resources, which are allowed to waste, and here again let me quote 
from the same report the following observations and advice which 
will bear out my statement, and, it is to be hoped, prove interesting 
to those who may read this paper : — 

“ It has been customary to attempt to ward off exhaustion by the 
application of expensive imported manures. The following suggestions 
for supplying the essential substances more cheaply, and equally 
perhaps more efficiently, may be useful, especially since the deposits 
of guano are described as diminishing in consequence of the enormous 
quantities which are annually carried away. Phosphoric acid and 
phosphate of lime by the introduction of crushed bones, or if collected 
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in tlie colony to be crusbed before application, mixed witk snlpburic 
acid and allowed to digest some time, this latter |)rocess frees tbe 
former acid and renders it available for tbe plant. Carbonate of 
potasb and snlpbate of ammonia in small cinantities would afford tbe 
necessary alkalies. These substances witb tbe application of lime, 
already referred to, would supply tbe mineral matter of tbe cane. 

“ Tbe principle of extending tbe area under canes to tbe utmost 
lunits and producing tbe last bogsbead possible, seems to be far too 
exclusively pursued, and tbe [question of reduced cost of j)roduction 
to be effected by superior systems of cultivation and manufacture 
almost entirely neglected, and yet tbe latter is not only tbe most 
promising course of procedure to secure tbe colony from disaster in 
tbe case of further competition witb cheaper grown produce, but it 
may be predicted would initiate an entirely new era in its industrial 
bistory.’’ 

Altbougb Messrs. Wall and Sawkins wrote tbe above extracts 26 
years ago, tbey are still applicable to tbe present state of agriculture 
in tbe colony, and altbougb more attention is now paid to improved 
modes of culture, and some improvements bave been effected in 
manufacturing appliances, yet tbe results as to tbe cost of production 
show that mucb remains to be done. Tbe importance of a cheap 
supply of fuel, a heavy item of expenditure in tbe manufacture of 
sugar, and one wbicb will be considerably increased by tbe adoption 
of tbe diffusion system, appears as a rule to be disregarded, so far at 
least as tbe procuring of it from local resources is involved. Large 
shipments of coals and patent fuel come across tbe ocean yearly — a 
distance of 4,000 miles, while it is well known that important carbo- 
naceous deposits exist in different parts of tbe island, and one not 
further than a mile from this town on tbe Yista Bella” estate, at 
about half a mile from tbe government railway. Ho serious action 
has ever been taken towards developing tbe resources of such valuable 
mineral fuels. On tbe other band, thousands of uncultivated acres 
that could be made to produce at an inconsiderable outlay an abundant 
supply of bamboos for fuel are neglected. 

There are other products necessary to tbe maintenance of tbe 
cane sugar industry wbicb it is tbe practice 'to import from other 
countries, such as oats and oil meal, and wbicb might very well be 
substituted by Indian corn and corn meal, products wMcb by the 
exercise of a little extra trouble could be supplied by tbe planter 
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Mmself at a oomparatiTely small expenditure. But as there are 
sometimes certain interests at jar witli those of the planter which 
unfortimately have to he satisfied to his detriment, this circumstance 
has piohahly operated towards the neglect of the mi n or industries in 
connection with the cane cultivation. 

The production of a crop of about 1300 tons of sugar means an 
expenditure for oats and oil-meal alone for the stock of some $10,000, 
and although a moderate outlay would suffice to produce from 
the estate lands, the necessary amount of grain and meal, leaving a 
large profit to the proprietor, yet the experiment has not been made, 
we are satisfied to continue in the old groove, and fear to free ourselves 
from old prejudices. 

* The heavy losses hitherto sustained by the use of antiquated and 
defective machinery and appliances can no longer be tolerated if those 
interested in the cane sugar industry expect to compete successfully 
with the producers of beet sugar. The age in which we live does not 
admit of any hesitation, which, under present circumstances, would 
be fatal to the former industry. The return of beet x^er acre m 
■Germany is about 12 tons, which yield about 1-| tons of sugar of a 
quality very inferior to our vacuum pans, and the total cost varies 
from £8 to £11 per ton. 

"With the best machineryj;here now in use (the average number of 
tons of canes per acre being about 20), the yield of vacuum pan sugar 
per acre may be computed at about If tons. But by improving 
the modes of culture, and thereby increasing the yield from 20 to 26 
tons of canes per acre, and even over, and by substituting the diffin- 
sion process with all the recent improvements for our mills and copper 
walls, an increase to three tons of superior vacuum pan sugar per 
acre may fairly he anticipated, with the result of a diminution in the 
actual cost of production of at least 25 per cent., while effecting a con- 
siderable improvement in quality. And let me ask, under such 
circumstances, can anyone now doubt that a new era of prosperity is 
opening for the cane sugar producer if he can only manage to secure 
the necessary capital to take advantage of the great scientific improve- 
ments in machinery and manufacturing appliances of recent years, 
which prove beyond a doubt that no plant can yield sugar at as great 
a profit as the sugar cane ; for the diffusion system is now an accom- 
plished fact. The defects which at one time existed have vanished 
before the scientific researches of those who, from the very beginning, 
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predicted for it a brigM future. The caue slicing macHues have now 
been brought to great perfection, and everything else connected with 
the process. 

Eef erring to this subject, the following extract from an article by 
Mr. Edmond Eiffard, an eminent authority on such matter, will bear 
out my statement as to the relative value of the cane and beet : — 
En j>resence de ces faits la aucrerie indigene hetteraviere a le droit 
d’envier Vinduatrie coloniale. Nous d ajpproiivgm pas d^avanfage lea 
recriminations de ces derniers car ils sont les maitres de la situation si 
tant est que leiir volonte de suivre leprogres soit hien arreteN 
As a native of the colony, and as one who has always taken the 
liveliest interest in its prosperity, I cannot refrain from referring 
here to the recent formation by His Excellency Sir William Eobinson 
of District Agricultural Boards. The great interest which His Excel- 
lency continues to take in their success is a pledge of his earnestness 
to develop every branch of our agrioultui’al resources, and secure for 
the country that measure of prosperity wMch it is beginning to lack, 
and which as a rule is enjoyed in agricultural communities with 
similar institutions. 

The Liberal policy of the present Government towards agricultural 
industries in general is such as to justify the belief in the revival on 
a sound and permanent basis of the cane sugar industry, while pro- 
ducts which are now included among minor industries wiH, in a few 
years hence, form no insignificant part of our exports. 

The policy of the mother country is so much opposed to protection 
that it is unreasonable to expect any rehef which would involve the 
necessity for a change of that policy. But adversity, which is as 
severe, is also at times a useful teacher, and if I may be allowed to 
predict the future from the past history of the country, it is not 
uni'easonable to expect that the great sugar crisis, by which all classes 
of the community are more or less a:ffiected, whl in due time give way 
to a more prosperous state of things which will be brought about by a 
moro general observance of the relations of science to agriculture, and 
by the prompt and decisive action of those capitalists who have already 
such large iaveatments in the colony; for if results based on scientific 
principles are to be depended upon, no one can any longer doubt th^t,; 
to use the wor% of Mr. Edmond Eiiard, (Quoted above, the cane Sugar 
/'..producers are now masters of the 'Situation. ,' ' ' 

:'So' far/ as we'.are obncemed, ..the question sows' .to /resolve. .itself" to". 
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tMs, tliat considering tlie special advantages, situation, climate, fer- 
tility of soil, (fee. , possessed by Trinidad, if tbe necessary capital to 
permit of tbe introduction of more scientific methods of culture, and 
at tbe same time tbe most approved modem appliances, be brought to 
bear on the cane sugar, as has been the case with the beet sugar 
industry, the result must be a complete victory for the former. And, 
under present circumstances, it may- be ashed, what are the agricul- 
tural industries that ofier to capitalists a safer investment than that of 
the cane sugar in this colony, and in some of the neighbouring colonies 
enj oying the same advantages of climate, stability of the Q-overnment, 
and absence from popular commotions. 

Possibly the struggle that has been going on between the two great 
industries for many years on very unequal terms may have somewhat, 
in certain localities, reduced the chances in favour of carrying on the 
cane sugar industry successfully by private enterprise. But the 
remedy in such cases seems to be a simple one, viz., the formation of 
joint stock companies. The immunity from losses, so far as human 
foresight can he relied upon, and the large dividends such companies 
would enjoy, cannot, I think, be doubted in the presence of such facts 
as have been, I trast, satisfactorily proved in this paper. 


VSmE, OE CENTEAL PLAOTATIOH STJaAE PACTOEIES. 

Havana, Hovemher 10th, 1886. 

To THE Bditoe op “ The Sugae Caive.’’ 

Pear Sir, — ^The interesting article published by the Sugar Gam in 
the issue of October 1st, written by Mr. Neville Lubbock, encourages 
me to give you some information on the same subject from this island 
of Cuba, where for the last five years, this system has taken large and 
vdde proportions. 

As explained by the heading of these Hues, the french usine sugar 
syistem, originally put into practice at Martmique and Guadeloupe by 
Mr. Oail, is nothing els© but what is known through this island as 
central plantation sugar factories. 

The causes that created or originated this system here, are 
numerous, but are probably more or less the same that has encouraged 
the system in other sugar producing countries. I will, however, 
mention the following causes for Cuba : abolition of slavery,* high 
wages exacted hy free labouring hands, steady unremunerative sugar 
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prices, embarrassed financial condition of planters, bad management, 
and unimproved macbiaery used at tbe sugar plantations. It may be 
added : tbe destruction and abandonment of many plantations during 
tbe ten years civil war, and tbe beavy taxes exacted by tbe Q-overn- 
ment on all plantations during tbe -war. 

Tbe natural consequence of all tbe above-named causes, gave as a 
result, tbat small unimproved plantations could not and cannot subsist, 
and bave been gradually absorbed by tbe large and improved neigb- 
bouring ones. Coloured or wbite labouring men bave taken charge 
of tbe cultivation of tbe lands by small lots, tbrougb contracts made 
with tbe landowners, generally of demolished estimates. A bead of 
a family, say of four working members, will take charge of tbe care 
and cultivation of about 35 acres of land. Two-tbirds of tbe land 
must be devoted to sugar cane, and tbe balance for farming for their 
private convenience. When tbe crop time arrives, tbe factory or 
sugar-house owner, will pay bis client at tbe rate of 4| arrobes, or 1 
cwt. of sugar made for each c.art load of 2,500 lbs. sound cane 
delivered at tbe grinding mill, conductor, or receiver. If tbe land- 
owner agreed to provide bis client with food and working implements, 
•then tbe contracts vary accordingly, say 3J arrobes of sugar, in 
payment of tbe 2,500 lbs. cane delivered. 

It often happens tbat those small cane planters do not care to 
handle tbe sugar made, and prefer selling at once tbe cane to tbe 
factory owner, generally under the basis of $2.50, or 10 shillings per 
every cart load weighing net 2,500 lbs. sound cane, delivered at the 
grinding mill, conductor, or receiver. Tbe price for tbe cane, as a 
rule, goes up and down during the crop season, in sympathy* with the 
sugar market. 

Tbe above statement gives an accurate idea of tbe way said business 
is generally cariied on in Cuba. 

Small factories or sugar bouses, or estates, with unimproved 
machinery ofier no inducements to tbe named cane planters* 
Oonsequently a central plantation, besides being owned by a gentle- 
man of fair financial standing, must be provided at least with a double 
efiet vacuum pan and centrifugal machinery capable of turning out 
over 30 bbds. sugar per day. 

One bbd. of sugar weighing net 1,500 lbs., is, on an average, 
considered to be the production of IjOOO arrobes or 25,000 lbs. sound 
cane. In some localities, 800 arrobes cane may deliver 1 bbd. sugar, 
and in others it takes 1,200 arrobes cane to make tbe 1 bbd. sugar. 
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When a central plantation pays for the cane received, delivering snj^ar 
as an equivalent, it is always understood to be at least clarified 
centrifugal sugar. The centrifugal' molasses sugar and the molasse^ 
left over, is kept by the central plantation owner, for account of 
grinding and manufacturing expenses. 

I will here make refemnce to a very important point, not 
thoroughly understood by many. Chemists, land-nnrsers, experts, 
professional agrienltnrists, and scientific men are exceedingly 
scarce here, and if we put aside a few praiseworthy exceptions, those 
which we have had have mined and discredited the profession, 
making costly experiments, which have ended with disastrous failures ; 
and now they are generally looked upon here with much suspicion, 
even by those that truly need their services. Practical scientific 
agriculturists and sugar makers are much needed through the island, 
and until a sufficient and adequated force, with endorsements of 
suocessfulness shall be had, our planters will continue largely, 
following the worn-out routine systems inherited from onr ancestors. 

The “usine,^’ or central sugar plantation is a great improvement 
widely extending through this island, and undoubtedly it is the main 
principle by which Cuba has been able to go through all the vicissitudes 
mentioned above, without diminishing the amount or bulk of her sugar 
production, a thing that no other country on earth has been able to 
do, where wealth and prosperity was based on slavery. It is said that 
during the last 15 years over 300 sugar plantations have been 
demolished in this island ; but when have we ever seen here a central 
plantation like the “ Oonstancia,” near Gienfuegos, that made a crop 
of 16,032 hhds. centrifugal sugar, and expects to turn out next year 

20.000 hhds. It is true that this immense estate made no money out 
of this enormous crop, but that is accounted lor by the exceedingly 
low sugar prices prevaiHng all over. Central plantations making from 

5.000 to 10,000 hhds. sugar per crop, may in oui* days be counted up 
by the do^en through this island. 

Now, if the question should be put to me, of : how long will this last ? 
I could give no answer, as the unremunerative sugar prices prevailing 
make all figures hazardous. It must earnestly be said, that the 
salvation of the sugar industry in tropical countries, depends upon the 
United States abolishing or diminishing her import duties on sugars. 

I am, very respectfully, 

W. I. PUANTEE. 
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CONUITIOlSr OF AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN 
GERMANY. 

The foUomng particulars respecting the general condition of the 
agricultural industries in G^^^-ny haye been extracted from a recent 
report by the United States Consul at Gref eld 

“ The business of farming in Germany has been for some years and 
is now in a depressed and very unsatisfactory condition. This fact is 
particularly apparent in the prevailing low value of farms as com- 
pared with previous years. It is said by those who are in a position 
to be well informed upon the subject, that in districts which are 
remote from large cities, and where the consumption of milk and 
other perishable farm products is small, that farming properties can 
be purchased for 50 per cent, of their former value. 

“ Farmers who purchased their farms at the high prices of preyious 
years, especiaEy those prevailing after the German-French War of 
1870-71, and who paid in full for them, have sunk, it is said, half of 
the capital thus invested. That larger class of farmers who pur- 
chased their land at about the same dates, making small payments in 
cash, and giving heavy mortgages as security for balances due, have 
siiffered still more severely. 

“The chief reason named as the cause of this downward tendency 
in the value of farms, which is still unchecked, and the continued 
impoverished condition of the middle-class farmers, are the unusuaEy 
low prices, steadily maintained in aR the markets of the country, for 
grain and cattle; and these depressed prices, it is said, have been 
brought upon the country in consequence of the immense importations 
from Russia, America, and the English East Indies of similar articles 
'of food. ■ , 

“Many intelligent farmers mention, as one of the causes of agricuL 
tura.1 depression, the operations of the German agraiian laws, Tvhich, 
th^y say, do not favour as much as they ought to do, the general 
farming interests of the country, and refer especially to existing pro- 
visions, according to which, children inheriting farm estates have the 
right to claim a division of the land, and require their respective 
shares to be set off for their separate use. The result naturally is, 
that if the heirs avail themselves of their rights aud insist upon such 
division of the land into equal parts, the share apportioned to each is 

2 
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generally too small for tEeir separate snpi3ort ; or, in case one Eeir 
should pm-cliase the entne estate, he is obliged to place a mortgage 
upon it in order to raise the money necessary to settle mth joint heirs, 
and in this way generally assumes burdens header than he can 
support, and a following consequence is, in a large majority of cases, 
the money-lenders or speculators who hold the mortgages foreclose, 
and, by usual legal ]3rocesses, take possession of the estate. 

In this manner, it is stated, a surj^risingly large number of farms 
fall into the hands of speculators, who either divide the land into 
small holdings for tenants, or combine several farms into one large 
tract, which is sold to capitalists, and they, in turn, rent the land to 
tenants, who, tlirough careless management, allow it to depreciate in 
value and jdeld, and thus deprive the country of the natural abund- 
ance which the land is capable of j)roducing. 

“ As a consequence, it is by some apprehended that, in the absence 
of appropriate legislation upon the subject (hut what kind of remedial 
legislation is not suggested), the middle-class farmers will, sooner or 
later, disappear, and their lands gradually pass into the possession 
of comparatively few and wealthy owners, as in England and 
Ireland. 

'^It is also alleged by some energetic defenders of the farming 
interests that the manufacturiag industries of the country have been 
better protected by legislation than the agricultural industries. 

‘ The Imperial Government have during the last two or three years 
carefully investigated the numerous complaints of farmers, and are 
now doing all that seems reasonable and possible for the agricultural 
classes, and the work of the Imperial Chancellor, who has been 
especially active in their behalf, appears to have been highly appre- 
ciated and gratefully acknowledged by farming communities. The 
prohibition of the importation of some articles of food, and the 
iiioxeased duties provided for others, does not, however, appear up to 
the 2 >resent date to have benefited the farmers in a direct way, as the 
pressure of low prices upon agriculture still continues. But the new 
tarrff law provides that a certain portion of the income from such 
increased import duties shall be paid over to certain district authori- 
ties for the benefit of farmers, and such sum is credited on their tax 
hills. In this manner they are indirectly benefited by the increased 
duties on food products. 
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‘ ' Tke sugar manufactories are mostly in the hands of companies 
■which control large amounts of caj)ital, and only a fe-w establishments 
are in possession of agricultural associations. Up to the present date 
the Government has refunded to the manufacturers the entire duties 
collected on export sugar, and for this reason their dmdends have been 
large ; but farmers who produce the beets do not seem to have been 
benefited by this liberal measure, as the price of sugar beets has been 
tending steadily downward. 

‘ ‘ Earmers are, however, growing wise by experience, for they have 
learned that the conversion of their sugar-beet crops into beef, by 
feeding them to cattle, is a much more profitable transaction than 
selling them for sugar purposes at present prices, and the result will 
be probably an advance in the price of sugar during the next two or 
three years. 

“ The most recent measure proposed in the interests of farmers, is 
what is termed the ‘schnapps’ or brandy ‘monopoly.’ Nearly all 
large farms have small brandy distilleries connected with them. There 
are also many small farms that are in some way connected with such 
distilleries, and their number would be much larger if they were able 
to compete with the wealthier and larger producers. There are ex- 
tensive districts of light sandy soil in Germany, especially in East 
Prussia, which produce immense quantities of j>otatoes, that are 
consumed in the manufactee of ‘ schnapps ’ or brandy. 

“In localities containing better soil, this article is made from 
grain, fruits, and grape skins, the latter producing the best quality 
of brandy. 

“ Eor the people who inhabit districts of country that are marshy 
and ill-drained, the Imperial Government have provided liberal 
assistance by constructing and maintaining systems of efficient 
drainage, In mountainous localities forests bave also been 
planted, 

“ It is noticeable throughout Germany that scientific and modern 
methods of cultivating the soil are rapidly superseding past usages, 
and that the business of farming is beings conducted upon the basis 
of higher intelligence and business-hke principles.” 
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HISTOEY OE THE SOEaHHM INDUSTEY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The following Eeport, which forms a history of the Sorghum 
Industry of the United States, compEed by Mr. 0. Hardinge, has 
been forwarded to our Foreign Office by our Eepresentative at 
Washington, Sir L. S. S. West, under date October 5, 1886 : — 
Eeport on the Sorghum Industry or the United States. 

In reply to Mr. Tbiselton Dyer’s conunents on Air. Drummond’s report 
respecting the extraction of sugar from sorghum and maize, and in explana- 
tion of certain statements made therein and questioned by Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer, Mr, Norman Column, Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, states that Air. Drummond’s information has been gained 
from limited sources, and the facts upon which he has based his conclusions 
are apparently those derived from the laboratory experiments and opinions 
of Dr. Peter Collier, formerly Chemist of the Department of Agricultiuc, 
and do not take into consideration the results of practical experience in the 
conntiy, and experiments conducted by the department in the field during 
the past few years, under the direction of Dr. H. Wiley, at present in charge 
of this subject. 

A considerable time has already elapsed since Professor Collier retired 
from his position as Chemist of the Department of Agriculture, the Commis- 
sioner having no further need of his services; and Air. Stewart is not 
considered to he an authority on whose statements reliance should be placed 
in connection with the question of the sorghum sugar industry. 

With regard to the following statement in Air. Drummond’s report, which 
Mr. Thiselton Dyer declares to he “ quite incomprehensible as a scientific 
deduction from facts,” and to require further elucidation, viz., “It is only 
after the seed of any variety of sorghum is quite mature that the maximum 
of sugar in the stalks is attained, so that there is nothing to prevent the 
seeming of both the maximum of seed and the maximum of sugar from the 
(same) crop of sorghum” — Air. Norman Colman asserts that it has been 
definitely settled, both by experiment and practice, that a full crop of seed is 
not only incompatihlfi with a large yield of sugar, but that full maiuiity is 
necessary to obtain the largest yield. On the other hand, Air. Noiinan 
Colman characterises Air. Stewart’s claims in regard to controlling the vital 
energies of the growing plant as “ certainly extravagant and hardly worthy 
of consideration. ” 

As to the extent to which this industry has been developed, the exliaction 
of marketable sugar from sorghum and maize has not yet assumed actual 
commercial importance, the entne production of the past 10 years in the 
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United States not having exceeded, in the opinion of the Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, 5,000,0001bs. (2232 tons.) 

There were in 1884 several factories engaged in the extraction of crystal- 
siled sugar from sorghum and maize, and the following is a resumd of the 
results obtained by them, as reported to the Commissioner of Agriculture at 
Washington : — 

The sugar factory at Hutchinson, Kansas, was one of the best equipped in 
the country, and in 1883 the services of Professor Swanson, of the Wisconsin 
University, well known for his ability in connection with this question, 
were secured as superintendent. The result of the season’s work was 
200,000lbs. of sugar, which was heralded in Kansas as the solution of the 
sorghum sugar question. The facts, however, were that the cost of produc- 
tion wns far in excess of the receipts, and the company became bankrupt. 
In 1884 another effort was made, with the result of 250,0001b8. of sugar, 
but again at a heavy loss in cost of production. The report of the Hutchinson 


Sugar Works for 1884 is as follows : — 

1. Acres of caue worked (100 for syrup only, 700 

for syrup and sugar) 800 

2. Tons of cane worked 6,100 

3. Amonnt of seed (estimated) 10,000 bushels. 

4. Amount of sugar made 260,000 lbs. 

6. Amount of syrup made 60,000 gallons. 

6. Average yield of sugar per ton of cane worked 

for sugar 47 lbs, 

7. Average yield of syrup per ton of cane . . . , 7 gallons. 

8. Average yield of sugar per acre 367 lbs. 

9. Average yield of syrup per acre ^3 gallons. 

10. Value ©f plant 60,000 dol. 

11. Number of hands employed during season (10 

hours per diem) , . 22 

12. Wages paid 1 dol. 50 c. 

13. Fuel xised (coal) per ton 5 dol. 

14. Commenced millmg . , . . . , . . . . . . Aug. 22, 

15. Closed milling .. ,, Oct. 30. 

16. Cost of raising and delivering cane at factory, 

per ton 1 dol. 60 c. 

17. Amount of juice expressed 40 per cent. 

IS. Working capital required 20,000 dol. 


And Professor Swanson, in a letter to the Commisaioner of Agriculture, 
dated the 12th September, 1884, makes the following statement: — Under 
the present low prices the sorghum sugar industry is barely able to hold its 
own, but if, under favourable legislation, prices can be advanced from J c. 
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1 c. per lb., or if State or national aid to a like amount can be obtained 
for a limited time, till the best machinery can be procured and the methods 
of manufactoe perfected, under these conditions we may safely hope to see 
the sorghum sugar industry established on a sound basis, and adding very 
materially to the wealth and prosperity of the country,” 

The works of the Sterling Sugar Company are at Sterling, Kansas, and in 

1883 a new company was formed, with Professor Scovell as superintendent. 
In sj)ite of every possible reduction in the cost of production, the season of 

1884 resulted in heavy losses for the company, chiefly due to the extremely 
low price of sugar ; and it was decided not to run the factory again unless a 
great improvement showed itself in the market. The following is Professor 
Scovell’ a report of the operations of the sugar- works at Sterling : — 


1 . Acres of cane manufactiu’ed 1000 

2. Tons of cane maiiufactui'ed 7100 

3. Price paid for cane delivered, per ton . . . . 2 dol. 

4. Cost of production of cane, not estimating seed, 

per ton 1 dol. 57 c. 

6. Seed not yet gathered, hut will yield 15 to 30 
bushels per acre. 

6. Amount of sugar made .. .. 169,000 Ihs. 

7. Amount of syrup made 75,000 gallons. 

8. Value of manufacturing plant 80,000 dol. 

9. Humber of hands employed 50 to 60. 

10. Wages'paid, per hour] 15 c. 

11. Cost of making sorghum cane into sugar and 

syrup per ton . . . . . . , . 1 dol. 10 c. 

12. Amount ol juice expressed . . 50 to 60 per cent. 

13. Percentage of feed furnished by bagasse. . . . 66 1 per cent. 

14. Date of commencement of milling September 1st. 

15. Date of close October Si st. 

16. Working capital required .. .. 20,000 dol. 


The works of the Franklin Sugar Company at Ottawa, Kansas, which had 
been thoroughly overhauled, and made into a well- equipped sugar factory, 
imder the management of Mr. Parkinson, showed the following results for 


the season of 1884 : — 

1. Acres of cane manufactured 600 

2. Tons of cane manufactured .. , . 6100 

3. Price paid for cane, per ton , . 2 dol. 

4. Amount of seed 1600 bushels. 

5. Yield of sugar per ton of cane 30 Ihs. 

6. Yield of syrup per ton of cane . . 5 gallons. 

7. Value of plant 60,000 dol 
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8. IsTiimber of hands employed (12 hours per diem) . . 75 

9. Wages of hands, per hour 14 c. 

1 0. Enel used (coal) per ton . . 3 dol. 35 c. 

11. Commenced milling September 1st. 

12. Closed milling November 6th. 

13. Amount of juice expressed 40 per cent. 

14. Working capital required 20,000 dol. 


Thus, in the State of Kansas, which, fi’om the nature of the soil and the 
temperature of the climate, has been shown to be especially adapted for the 
profitable prosecution of sugar industry, a summary of the operations of the 
three largest sugar factories gives the following results : — 

1. Number of factories operating for sugar .. .. 3 


2. Capital invested in plant 190,000 dol. 

3. Working capital . . 60,000 dol. 

4. Number of hands employed If52 

5. Average daily wages of hands, nearly 1 dol. 50 c. 

6. Amount of sugar made 602,000 lbs. 

7. Amount of syrup made 155,500 gals. 

8. Acres of cane worked 2400 

9. Tons of cane worked 19,300 

10. Value of cane worked 38,600 dol. 


The sugars were sold at oc. to 6}c. per lb. wholesale, and the syrups at 15c 
to 30c. per gallon wholesale. 

The Champaign Sugar Company, whose works are at Champaign, Illinois, 
made in IS 84 100,0001hs. of sugar; but having sustained very severe losses, 
and sunk all the money invested, they concluded that they would not 
attempt to make any more sugar. 

Mr. William Eraser, of Esofea, a Vernon county, Wisconsin, being a 
careful operator, and with only a small centrifugal for sugar making, suc- 
ceeded in producing lOOOlbs. of sugar during the season of 1884, and made 
his factory pay a fair profit hy making 5000 gallons of sjuaip, which were 
sold to the home market at 40c. per gallon. 

Mr, Joseph Porter, of Red Wing, Minnesota, with a model factory for 
ingenuity of machinery, made 2500lbs. of sugar and 6000 gallons of syrup, 
and, by selling Ms syrup at 35c. to 50c. per gallon, succeeded in making Ms 
mill a paying investment. 

Mr. John Stuart, of Traer, Iowa, succeeded in producing from seven acres 
seven tons of cane per acre from which, by a process of artificial evaporation, 
he produced 4900lhs. of sugar. 

Messrs. Drummond, of Wanenshurg, Missouri, and Messrs. Belcher and 
Swartz, of Edwardsville, Illinois, make now only syrup, having but small 
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hopes that the mamifactiire of sugar of sorghum can he made a profitable 
business. 

The Rio Grande Company, at Rio Grande, Hew Jersey, exported 
385,000lbs. of sugar, but no record has been obtained. This is also said to 
be a company whose business is a losing one. 

Of all the above-mentioned factories, where in 1884 the extraction of sugar 
from sorghum was carried on, there exist at the present date only two where 
this industry is being prosecuted — one being that of the Rio Grande Com- 
pany, and the second that of the Eranklin Sugar Company, whose works 
have been removed from Ottawa to Eort Scott, where experiments are still 
being made under the superintendence of Dr. Wiley. 

The amount of sugar made from sorghum during the season of 1884 may 
thus be safely based upon the following report : — 


Name of Company. Lbs. 

Hutchinson Sugar Company, Kansas 250,000 

Kansas ,, ,, Sterling .. .. 175,000 

Eranklin ,, ,, Ottawa 3 83,000 

Champaign ,, „ Illinois 100,000 

Mr. Eraser, Esofea, Wisconsin 1,000 

Sir. Porter, Redwing, Minn 2,600 

Mr. Stuart, Truer, Iowa 4,900 

Eio Grande (exported) 385,000 


making, roughly speaking, rather more than l,000,000lbs. in aH. 

By comparing this quantity of sugar derived from sorghum, with the 
annual consumption of cane sugar in the United States, viz., 1,170,000 tons 
(this being the quantity consumed in 1885), the fact is patent to all that this 
industry has not yet assumed “actual commercial importance;” and Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer’s conclusion “that the production of good crystallisahle sugar 
from sorghum to such an extent, and at such prices as to compete success- 
fully with cane sugar remains to be seen,” is essentially correct, although in 
the opinion of the Commissioner of Agriculture great hopes are to he enter- 
tained for the future of the industry. 

From a study of the foregoing data of the operations in the field during 
the season of 1884, the only conclusion to be drawn is that the manufacture 
of sugar from sorghum has not proved hithei'to successful. Great results 
were predicted, but the expectations of the least enthusiastic advocates of 
sorghum have not been realised, leaving the future of this industry still a 
matter of doubt. In the opinion of Dr. Wiley this state of things is due to 
many causes, of which the following are the most evident : — 

1. The difficulties inherent in the plant have been constantly undervalued. 
By taking the mean of several seasons as a basis of computation, it can now 
be said that the juices of sorghum, as they come from the mill, do not 
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contain over 10 x^er cent, of sucrose, wliile the percentage of other solids in 
solution is at least four, thus rendering the working of such a juice one of 
extreme difficulty. 

2. The chemistry of the process is at present hardly known, and great 
development is necessary in this direction. 

3. The area of land, where the climate and soil are best adapted for the 
cultivation of sorghum, is not nearly so extensive as was at first imagined, 
and investigation should he made in order to discover in which localities the 
necessary conditions are most favourable. 

4. Commercial depression and the consequent low prices have affected this 
industry, and caused failure and losses in cases where all other conditions 
were favourable, 

5. Lastly, the mechanical treatment of the juice is very imperfect, the 
machinery used in the mills being quite inefficient for the purposes intended. 

With a view to the correction of the last-mentioned defect, it was decided 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture to apply the appropriation made by Con- 
gress to conducting experiments for the application of the process of diffusion 
on a practical scale. These experiments, although at first intended to take 
place in the season of 1884, had, owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
machinery, to he postponed till the following year. 

Dr. Wiley was entrusted with the direction of the experiments, and having 
obtained the best machinery possible, and erected the battery and necessary 
buildings in connection with the works of the Eranklin Sugar Company at 
Ottawa, Kansas, the first trial of the process of diffusion was made on the 
8th October, 1885. The cutters were at work from 8 a.m. until 5 a.m. of the 
following day. The weight of the diffused juice from 65 cells, capable of 
holding 14001hs. each, was 96,140lhs. The exhausted chips on analysis 
showed -0 TO per cent, of glucose, while the waste waters of diffusion showed 
OTO per cent, of sucrose and OTO per cent, of glucose, thus making the loss 
of sugar OTO percent, of sucrose, and 0*20 per cent, of glucose, or a total loss 
of 0*30 per cent. This, in Dr. Wiley’s opinion, was a very satisfactory 
result, and makes it appear that diffusion can be successfully practised with 
sorghum cane, when the weight of the juice obtained is made about the same 
as that of the cane diffused. The mean specific gravity of the 32 charges, of 
700 litres, each drawn from the first series of 32 cells, was 1*0394 at 25®, or 
at 15® 1*0411, corresponding to 10*24 per cent, total solids. The average 
specific gravity of the juice of 32 charges, of 600 litres, each drawn from the 
second series of cells, was 1*0405 at 25® or 1*0424, corresponding to 10*55 per 
cent, total solids. Owing to the great variation in the composition of the 
cane, no estimate of the degree of extraction could be made from the analysis 
of the cane juices. 

The following analyses were made of the diffusion juices during the day : — 
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First time, 
10-30 a.m. 


Second time. 

3 p.m* 

.. 9-70 

.. 2-00 
.. 5*90 

1*80 


Articles. 

Total solids .. 10*84 

Glucose 2*32 

Sucrose .. 6*19 

Solids not sugar .. 2*33 

The weight of coal used during the diffusion amounted to 1| tons, hut half 
of this quantity might have been saved if the chips could have been promptly 
removed from the cells, so as to render it possible to make a diffusion every 
10 minutes, in Avhich case the whole experiment might have been completed 
in less than twelve hours. 

The necessary force required and the expense incurred was 


Dol. 

c. 

3 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

4 

50 

4 

88 

1 

00 

0 

75 

38 

13 


Four men on cane carrier (day) and four (night) at 1 dol. 25 c- 
Four men at battery (day) and four (night) at 1 dol. 25 c. 

One team to remove chips (day) and one (night) at 2 dol. 50c. 

One valve-man (day) and one (night) at 2 dol. 25 c. . . 

One and a half tons of coal at 3 dol. 25 c 

0x1 and lights 

One boy (to sweep, &c.) 

Total cost of diffusing 49 tons of cane 

With some changes in the construction of the battery, and especially an 
enlargement of the cells, this rate of expense could be very much reduced, 
and the cost of diffusing a ton of cane would not exceed 30c. It was esti- 
mated that about 15 horse-power was used in driving the machineiy and 
heating the cells. 

A careful estimate of the number of tons of the juice which was worked 
showed that 15 had been carbonated. 

This yielded 43201bs. of “masse cuite,” containing 76*9 per cent, solid 
matter, or 1 1 per cent, on w-eight of cane worked. 

The following analysis shows the composition of this “ masse cuite ” : — 


Per cent. 


Sucrose .. .. .. 53*48 

Glucose 13*65 

Water 23*10 

Ash .. .. 4*74 

]?ot sugar ,, .. 6*13 


The “masse cuite” was allowed to stand one week, and yielded 14201bs., 
or about 30 per cent., of washed and dried sugar, or 951bs. per ton of cane 
worked. 

Allowing 121bs. per gallon for the “masse cuite,” the number of gallons 
per ton of cane was 24. 

The sugar was of fine quality — the molasses of much better quality than 
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tliat obtained in tbe usual way — and tbe whole product was in every way 
Batisfactory. 

Experiments were also made in carbonatation by the process so successfully 
used with beet juices. The process is simple, and consists in adding to the 
expressed juice a large excess of lime, and afterwards precipitating the 
greater part of it with carbonic acid. The whole is then sent to the filter 
press, where the precipitated carbonate of lime and impuiities are separated 
from the juice. Owing to a large per-centage of glucose in sorghum juice, 
the process is not conducted in the same manner as with beet juices. 

On experimenting with the diffusion juices mentioned above, it was foimd 
that about 1 J per cent, of lime was sufficient to produce perfect defecation ; 
and in one day about 40,000 lbs. of juice were carbonated, with most satis- 
factory resnlts. The juice came from the filter-press perfectly limped, and 
of a delicate amber colom. After passing through a sulphur box, this juice 
was sent to the evaporators, and reduced to a ‘‘masse cuite,” which in colour, 
purity, and taste was greatly superior to the best product obtained by the 
usual method. 

The carbonatation of sorghum juice, how’-ever, demands the greatest care. 
If too little lime is added, the precipitate does not settle readily, and filtra- 
tion is slow and imperfect. The carbonatation must be continued until all but 
0*2 per cent, of the lime has been removed. If more than this remains, the 
juice will darken and become bitter on boiling. If less than this quantity is 
left, the impurities appear to be redissolved, and a green scum forms on the* 
top of the still liquor instead of sinking with the precipitate. With the 
help of proper test reagents, a liltle experience will enable the operator to 
cany the carbonatation to a successful completion. 

It was found, also, that the temperature during carbonatation should not 
be allowed to exceed 40* 0. Directly the carbonatation is completed, the j uice 
is raised as rapidly as possible to the boiling-point, and sent at once to the 
filter-press. If allowed to stand, the liquor will quickly darken. Eoaming 
is prevented by the addition of a little lard to the sugar, and by jets of 
steam from a perforated pipe near the top of the pan. 

InaH, 100,000 lbs. of juice were carbonated, and Dr. Wiley asserts that 
this process of defacation offers every evidence of being the one which should 
be brought into general use. In large sugar factories the saving in scums 
alone would pay for the carbonatation plant. 

The mean coefficient of purity of the juices worked by the Franklin Sugar 
Company is 61*3, and Dr. Wiley stated his belief that by proper culture, 
fertilising, and selection, sorghum cane could be produced in which the 
juices would have a coefficient of purity of 75 to 80. The importance of 
securing such a cane is even greater .than that of extracting all the sugar 
and properly defecating the juice. 
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TKe general results of tlie experiments of 1885 showed that : — 

1. By the process of diffusion 98 per cent, of the sugar in the cane was 
extracted, and the yield was^fnlly double that obtained in the ordinaiy way. 

2. The difficulties to be overcome in the application of diffusion are purely 
mechanical, and by enlarging the diffusion cells to a capacity of 130 cubic 
feet, and by maHng a few changes in the apparatus, it would be possible to 
work 120 tons per diem. 

3. The process of carbonatation for tbe purification of the juice is the only 
method which will give a limpid juice with a minimum of waste and a 
maximum of purity, 

4. By a proper comhination of diffusion and carhonatation, 95 per cent, of 
the sugar in the cane can be placed on tbe market, either as dry sugar or 
molasses. 

At the termination of the foregoing experiments, Dr. Wiley received 
instructions from the Commissioner of Agriculture to proceed to Europe, for 
the purpose of inspecting and purchasing such forms of machinery as might 
•appear most useful, also to gain such information as might secure the 
greatest success in this work ; and much useful information, chiefly of a 
mechanical nature, was obtained hy Dr. Wiley during the course of his 
visits to several of the most important sugar factories in France, Germany, 
and Spain. 

During the present season of 1886 further experiments are being carried 
on at Fort Scott, under the direction of the Department of Agriculture ; and 
it is reported that the results have not proved to be as satisfactory as was 
anticipated. 

The foregoing account has been derived from information supplied hy the 
Department of Agriculture, and shows the present phase of the sorghum 
sugar industry, as requested by Mr. Tbiselton Dyer. 


THE SUGAE INDHSTEY EST JAVA. 


The Second Chamber of the States General held a sitting at the 
Hague, December 16th, at which a final discussion was taken upon 
the ministerial proposals for the relief of the sugar industry in Jaya. 
It was resolved that the tax on free cultivation should he temporarily 
remitted, and that a delay of five years should he granted in respect 
of one half of the payments due by the manufacturers having con- 
tracts with the Government. It was also decided that the export 
duty on Java sugar should be remitted for five years. 
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GEEMAN SUGAE COMPANIES, CAMPAIGN 1885»-86.* 


The foUowing particulars are taken from the Deutsche Zucher- 
industries of 10th and 17th December, 1886 : — 

The Eriedeusaii Sugar Manufactory closed its balance sheet up to 
the 31st July, with a loss on its year’s transactions, in spite of all the 
e:fforts of the directors, amounting to M. 203,658, of which about 
M. 70,000, is attributable to the faE in prices, and about M. 100,000 
to the shght difference between raw and refined sugars, so that the 
cost of manufacture could not be covered, the remainder being loss on 
farming operations. 

The Miinsterberg Factory shows a loss of M. 119,006, which added 
to the loss brought forward from last year makes the amount to the 
bad to be carried forward to new account M. 339,711. 

The Mannheim Eefinery, which gained in the campaign 1884-85 
M. 147,555, has lost in 1885-86 M. 108,844, owing to the constant 
depreciation of refined sugars. 

The Starch Sugar (Glucose) Manufacturing Company, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, will pay a dividend of 10 ];)er cent. 

The Baden Sugar Manufacturing Company, which brought forward 
from 1884-85 a credit balance of M. 12,630, has lost in 1885-86 
M. 228,335. They have three establishments, Waghausel, Altshausen, 
and Ziittlingen, At the close of the report they say : — “ Finally we 
“ will take a short glance at the new campaign. Unfortunately this 
‘‘presents no delightful picture. It is true that the beets which are 
“being worked up are of satisfactory quality, and will exceed last 
“year’s quantity by about 50 per cent., and hence, in spite of the 
“greater burden inflicted by the advance of 10 pfgs. in the beet tax, 

‘ ‘ there is a well-founded hope that the cost price of our owm raw 
“ sugar will be lower, but it must be regarded as questionable 
“ whether at the extreme low value (about M. 39-J on the basis of 
“ 962) leave a profit. How far the refining will produce 

‘ ‘ satisfactory results, is in the natui’e of things also uncertain ; however 
“ in consideration of the universal scarcity in stocks of refined goods, 
“ and also in the expectation of steadily increasing exports, the hope 
“ of better trade during the present campaign does not seem unjusti- 
“fiable.” 

The Bahnhof Marienburg Sugar Manufactory lost M. 13,304 on 
last year’s wcnking, and M. 51,794 on stock, which added to the deficit 
of 1884-85 makes M. 144,912 to the bad for two year’s operations. 

The Iniinendorf Sugar Manufacturing Company pays a dividend of 
9 per cent. 

The First Silesian Pile Eefinery shows a loss of M. 92,893. 

The Mewe Sugar Manufacturing Company and the Fleischkan 
Factory (Silesian) have called their creditors together. 


^ See also pages 306, 450, 505, 561, and 648 of the Sugar Catie, for 1886. 
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CuBAJjr aivEW SuGAE Peices Boleaes iKB Cents witb 


Cts.^lh. 

cts.r 

Mlog. 

Cts. f' 
Miriag. 

RIs. fts. @ 
Cts. f 251b3. 

Cts. f* Qfc. = 
281bs. 

‘F99=10GlbE 

. ^ cwt.’^ 

' = 1121bs. 

OtV 

0.13 

1.36 

i 01.56J 

Olf 

061 

07 

OJ 

0.27 

2,72 

i 03.12i 

034 

124, 

14 

o-i 

0.54 

5.44 

i 06.25 

07 

25 

28 

0-^- 

0.81 

8.16 

i 09.37i 

iOl 

37* 

42 

oi 

1.08 

10.88 

1 12.50 

14 

50 

56 

Of 

1.35 

13.60 

U 15.624 

m 

621 

70 

Of 

1.62 

16.32 

1| 18.75 

■ 21 

75 

84 

o-i 


i.89 

19.C4 

If 21.874 

241 

87* 

98 

1 


2.17 

' 21.76 

2 25.00 

28 

1.00 

1.12 

H 

2.34 

24.48 

21 28.12i 


1.12* 

1.26 1 

ij 

L 

2.71 

27.20 

2^ 31.25 

35 

1.25 

1.40 

If 

2.98 

29,92 

2f 34.37* 

38* 

1-37* 

1.54 

u 

3.25 

32.64 

3 37.50 

42 

1.50 

1.68 

1# 

3.52 

35.36 

3J 40.62* 

45* 

1.62* 

1.82 

11 

3.79 

38.08 

3^ 43.75 

49 

1.75 

1.96 


I- 

4.06 

40.80 

3| 46.87* 

52* 

1.874 

2.10 

2 


4.34 

43.52 

4 50.00 

56 

2.00 

2.24 


k 

i 

4,61 

46.24 

41 53.12* 

591 

2.12* 

2.38 

2i 

L 

4.88 

48.96 

U 56.25 

63 

2.25 

2.52 

' 2| 

1 

5.15 

51.68 

4| 59.37* 

661 

2.37* 

2.66 

■ 2^ 


5.42 

51.40 

5 62.50“ 

70 

2.50 

2.80 

2| 

1 

5.69 

57.12 

51 65.62* 

73* 

2.62, i 

2.94 

2| 

i 

5.96 

59.84 

54 68.75 

77 

2.75 

3.08 

2| 


■6.23 

62.56 

H 71.874 

801 

2.871 

' 3.22 

3 


6.51 

65.28 

6 75.00 

84“ 

3.00“ 

3,36 


'6.78 

68.00 

61- 78.124 

674 

3.124 

3.50 

3J 


7.05 

70.72' 

61 81.25 

91 

3.25 

3.64 

H' 

7.32 

73.44 

6J 84.374 

944 

3.374 

3.78 

H 

7,'59 

76.16 

7 87.50 

98 

3.50 

' 3.92 


7.86 

78.88 

74 90.62^ 

1.014 

3.621 

4.06 

Sf 

8.13 

81.60 

s 74 93.75“ 

1.05 

3.75“ 

4.20 



8.40 

84.32 

1 7f 96.874 

1.084 

3.874 

4.34 

4 


8.68 

! 87.04 

8 100.00 

1.12 

4.00 

4.48 



8.95 

89.76 

SJ 103.124- 

1.154 

4.124 

4.62 

M 


9.22 

92.48 

84 106.25“ 

1.19 

4.25 

4.76 

-ic 


9.49, 

95.20 

8f 109.374 

1.224 

4.37i 

4.90 

4.^ 

9.76 

97.92 

9 112.50 

1.26 

4.50 

5.04 

4S 

. 10.03 

100.64 

9J 115,621- 

1.294 

4.621 . 

5.18 

4f 


10.30 

103.36 

94 118.75“ 

1.33 

4.75 

5.32 

4-5 


10.,57 

106.08 

9f 121.874 

1,364 

4.871 . 

5.46 

5 


10.85 

108.80 

10 125.00 

1.40 

5.00 

5.60 

oj- 


11.12' 

111.52 

104 128.124 

1.431 

5.124 

,5.74 

oi 


11.30 

114.24 

104 131.25 

1.47“ 

5.25 

5.88 .. 

5f 


11,66 

116.96 

lOf 134.374 

1.501 

5.374 

6,02 

5.^ 


11.93 

119-68 

11 137.50“ 

1.54 

,'5.50 

6.16 

5f 


12.20 

122.40 

111 140.624 

1.574 

5.62| 

6.30 

5i 


12.47 

125.12 

111 143.75 

1.61 

5.75 

6.44 

H 


12.74 

127.84 

Ilf 146.874 

1.64|, . 

5.871 

6.58 

6 


13.02 • 

130.56 

12 150*00 

1.68 

6.00 

6.72 


* It sliould be understood that an English cwh — 112ibs. is only 110| Spanish lbs., and 
that said Iflbs. difference has not been taken into consideration in figuring the above 
statement. ■■ 
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CoEEESPONDDfff SpANISH, ENGLISH, AND EeENCH GIVEN 'WTeIGKTS. 


100 kilog. 
= 21 Tibs. 

:jack. Bag, or 
or Bbl. 

= SOOlbs. 

Box. 

400lb3. net. 

W Hhd. = 
l,5001bs. net. 

r Ton =^2099 
2,0001bs. net. 

f Ton = 20 
cwt. 

2,2401 bs. net. 

If Ton =-1,000 
kilog, 

2,1761bs. net. 

ISli 

18f 

25 


1.25 

1.40 

1.36 

21i 

37i 

50 

1.87-4 

2.50 

2.80 

2.72 

54^ 

75 

1.00 

3.75 

5.00 

5.60 

5.44 

m 

1.12i 

1.50 

5.62i 

7.50 

8.40 

8.16 

1.084- 

1.50 

2.00 

7-50 

10.00 

11.20 

10.88 

L35§ 

1.874 

2.50 

9.37J 

12.50 

14.00 

13.60 

1.62f 

2,25 

3.00 

11.25 

15.00 

16.80 

16-32 

l.S9f 

2.62J 

3.50 

13.124 

17.50 

19.60 

19.04 

2.17 

3.00 

4.00 

15.00 

20.00 

22.40 

21.76 

2.34|- 

3.37i 

4.50 

16.874 

22.50 

25.20 

24.48 

2.71i 

3.75 

5.00 

18.75 

25.00 

28.00 

27.20 

2.98f 

4.12^ 

5.50 

20.624 

27.50 

30.80 

29.92 

3.254 

4.50 

6.00 

22.50 

30.00 

33.60 

32.64 

3.52f 

4.874 

6.50 

24-374 

32.60 

36.40 

35.36 

3.79f 

5.25 

7.00 

26.25 

35.00 

39.20 

38.08 

4.061 

6.62J 

7.50 

28.124 

37.50 

42.00 

40.80 

4.34 

6.00 

8,00 

30.00 

40.00 

44.80 

43.52 

4.61J 

6.37i 

8.50 

31.874 

42.50 

47.60 

46.24 

4.88i- 

6.75 

9.00 

33.75“ 

45.00 

50.40 

48.96 

5.15| 

7.124 

9.50 

35.624 

47.50 

53.20 

51.68 

5.42i 

7.50 

10.00 

37.50 

50.00 

56.00 

64.40 

6.69f 

7.871 

10.50 

39.374 

52.50 

58.80 

57.12 

5.96| 

8.25 

11.00 

41.25 

55.00 

61.60 

59.84 

6.23-1 

8.624 

11.50 

43.124 

57.60 

64.40 

62,56 

6.51 

9.00 

12.00 

45.00 

60.00 

67.20 

65.28 

6.78-J 

9.374 

12.50 

46.874 

62.50 

70.00 

68.00 

7.054 

9.75 

13.00 

48.75“ 

65.00 

72.80 

70.72 

. 7.32§ 

10.12J 

13.50 

50.624 

67.50 

75.60 

73.44 

7.594 

10.50 

14.00 

52.50 

70.00 

78.40 

76.16 

. - 7.86| 

10,871 

14.50 

54.374 

72.50 

81.20 

78.88 

8.13| 

11.25 

15.00 

56.25“ 

75.00 

84.00 

81.60 

8.40| 

11.62i 

15.50 

58.124 

77.50 

86.80 

84.32 

8.68 

12.00 

16.00 

60.00 

80.00 

89.60 

87.04 

. 8.951 

12,371 

16.50 

61.874 

82.50 

92.40 

89.76 

9.221 

12.75 

17.00 

63.76 

85.00 

95.20 

92.48 

' 9.494 

13.124 

17.50 

65.624 

87.50 

98.00 

95.20 

9.764 

13.50 

18.00 

67.50 

90.00 

100.80 

97.92 

10.03k 

13.874 

18.50 

69.374 

92.50 

103.60 

100.64 

lO.SOf 

14.25"' 

19.00 

71.25 

95.00 

106.40 

103.36 

10.571 

14.624 

19.50 

73.124 

97.50 

109.20 

106.08 

10.85 

15.00^ 

20.00 

75.00 

100.00 

112.00 

108.80 

11.124 

15.374 

20.50 

76.874 

102.50 

114.80 

111.52 

11.394 

15.75 

21.00 

78.75 

105.00 

117.60 

114.24 

n.66| 

16. 124 

21,50 

80.624 

107.50 

120.40 

116.96 

11.934 

16.50 

22.00 

82.50 

110.00 

123.20 

119.68 

12.20I 

16.874 

22.50 

84.374 

112.50 

126.00 

122.40 

12.47J 

17.25 

23.00 

86.25“ 

115.00 

128.80 

125.12 

12.74f 

17.624 

23-50 

88.124 

117.50 

131.60 

127.84 

13.02 

18.00 

24,00 

90.00 

120.00 

134.40 

130.56 


* Iix the same way ifc should be mentioned that the actual difference of weights, Spanish* 
English, and Fi’ench, has not been here accounted for. The difference is so small that the 
bpanish lb. is taken at par in making out the English and French equivalents. 
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Cts.^lb. 

Cts.f' 

Cts.l?' 

Bis. fts. ^ @ == 

Cts. W Qt. == 

'F99 = 1001bs 

cwt.^‘ 

Mlog. 

Miriag. 

Cts. V 251bs. 

281bs. 


= ll21bs. 


0.13 

1.36 

X 

8 

01.56| 

oil 

06* 

07 

0|- 

0.27 

2.72 

1 

4 

03.12i 

031 

124 

14 

Oi 

0.54 

6.44 

1, 

06,25 

07 

25 

28 

Of 

0.81 

8.16 

§. 

09.37i 

104 

374 

42 

Oi 

Of 

1.08 

10.88 

1 

12.50 

14 

50 

56 

1.35 

13.60 

li 

15.62i 

174 

624 

70 

n 

1.62 

16.32 

H 

18.75 

21 

75 

84 


1.89 

19.04 

If 

2LSU 

244 

87* 

98 

i 

2.17 

21.76 

2 

25.00 

28 

1.00 

1.12 


2.34 

24.48 

2|- 

28.121 

31| 

1.124 

1.26 1 


2.71 

27.20 


31.25 

35 

1.25 

1.40 

1-1 

2.98 

29.92 

2^ 

34.374 

384 

1-374 

1,54 

u 

3-25 

32.64 

3 

37.50 

42 

1.50 

1.68 


3.52 

35.36 

3i 

40.624 


1.624 

1.82 

If 

3.79 

38.08 

33 

43.75 

49 

1.75 

1.96 


4.06 

40.80 

H 

46.87* 

52i 

1.874 

2.10 

2 

4.34 

43.52 

4 

50.00 

56 

2.00 

2.24 

2-^- 

4.61 

46.24 


5S.12J 

59* 

2.124 

2.38 


4.88 

48.96 

56.25 

63 

2.25 

2.52 

2f 

5.15 

51.68 

4f 

59.374 

664 

2.374 

2.66 


5.42 

54.40 

5 

62.50 

70 

2.50 

2.80 

1} 

5.69 

57.12 


65.624 

734 

2.62.i 

2.94 

5.96 

59.84 

68.75 

77 

2.75 

3.08 

2| 

6.23 i 

62.56 


71.874 

804 

2.874 

3.22 

3 

6.51 

65.28 

6 

75.00 

84“ 

3.00 

3.36 


6.78 

68.00 


78.121 

87| 

3.12^ 

3.50 

H~ 

7.05 

70.72 

4 

81.25 

91 

3.25 

3.64 

31 

7.32 

73.44 

I Sf 

84.374 

94i 

3.374 

3.78 

3-1 

7.59 

76.16 

7 

87.50“ 

98 

3 . 50 “ 

3,92 

3§ 

7.86 

78.88 


90.62-J 

1.014 

3.624 

4.06 

3f 

8.13 

81.60 

n 

93.75 1 

1.05“ 

1 3.75 

4.20 

3j 

8.40 

84.32 

n 

96.874 

1.08-|- 

1 3.871 

4.34 

4' 

8.68 

87.04 

8 

100.00“ 

1.12 

4.00 

4.48 


8.95 

89.76 

8i 

103.121 

1.154 

4.12J 

4.62 

' 4i 

9.22 

! 92.48 

H 

106.25 

! 1.19“ 

4.25 

4.76 

9.49 

' 95.20 

Sf 

109.371 

I 1.224 

4.374 

4.90 

U 

9.76 

97.92 

9 

112.50 

1.26 

4-50“ 

5.04 

4f 

10.03 

100.64 


115.624 

1.294 

4.62-1 

5.18 

4f 

10.30 

103.36 

118,75“ 

1 . 33 “ 

4.75 

5.32 

4.T 

10,57 

106.08 

9| 

121.874 

I.S6i 

4.874 

5.46 

5 

10.85 

108.80 

10 

125,00“ 

1.40 

5,00 

5.60 

q1 

11.12 

11.39 

111.52 

114.24 

m 

104 

128. 12J 
131.25 

1.434 

1 . 47 “ 

5.12|- 

5.25 

5.74 

6.88 


11.66 

116.96 

io| 

134.374 

1.504 

5.374 

6.02 

H 

11.93 

119*68 

11 

187.50“ 

1.54 

5.50 

6.10 

5| 

5f 

12.20 

122.40 

111- 

140.621 

1.57^ 

5.62| 

6.30 

12.47 

125.12 

lli 

143.75 

1.61 

5.75 

6.44 


12.74 

127.84 

m 

146.87J 

1.64| 

5.874 

6.58 

6 

13.02 

130.56 

12 

150-00 

1.68 

6.00 

6.72 


* Ifc should be understood that an English cwh = n21bs. is only 110| Spanish lbs., and 
that said l|lbs. difference has not been taken into consideration in liguring the above 
statement. 
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C 0 EEESP 0 NDIN& Spanish, English, and Eeench given I^eights. 


100 kilog. 
= 2171bs. 

Sack, Bag, or 
or Bbl. 

= SOOlbs. 

f Box. 
4001bs. net. 

r HM. = 
l,5001bs. net. 

f* Ton ==2099 
2,0001bs. net. 

r Ton = i 
cwt. 

2,2401bs. Hi 

IS-i^ 

18! 

25 

932 

1.25 

1.40 

27i 

37| 

50 

1.87^ 

2.50 

2.80 


75 

1.00 

3.75 

5.00 

5.60 

81-1 

1.12J 

1.50 

6.62^ 

7..30 

8.40 

l.OSi 

1.50 

2.00 

7.50 

10.00 

11.20 

I.So-J 

1.87^ 

2.50 

9.37* 

12.50 

14.00 

1.62| 

2.25 

3.00 

11.25 

15.00 

16.80 


2.62f 

3.50 

13.12-1- 

17.50 

19.60 

2.17 

3.00 

4.00 

15.00 

20.00 

22.40 

2.34J- 

3.37i 

4.50 

16.87J 

22.50 

25.20 

2-71i 

3.75 

5.00 

18.75 

25.00 

28.00 


4.12i 

5.50 

20.624 

27.50 

30.80 

3.25* 

4.50 

6.00 

22.50 

30.00 

33.60 

3.52f 

4.87J 

6.50 

24-374 

32.50 

36.40 

3.791 

5.25 

7.00 

26.25“ 

35.00 

39.20 

4.061- 

5.62|- 

7.50 

28.12| 

37.50 

42.00 

4.34 

6.00 

8.00 

30.00 

40.00 

44.80 

4.61J 

6.37i 

8.50 

31.87* 

42.50 

47.60 

4.88|; 

6.75 

9.00 

33.75 

45.00 

50.40 


7.12^ 

9.50 

35.624 

47.50 

53.20 

0f.42j 

7.50 

10.00 

37.50" 

50.00 

56.00 

o.69|- 

7.87* 

10.50 

39.37^- 

52.50 

58.80 

a'ooI 

8,25* 

11.00 

41.25 

55.00 

61.60 

6.23-1- 


11.50 

43.124 

57.50 

64.40 

6.0 1 

9.00 

12.00 

45.00" 

60.00 

67.20 

6.78-J 

9.37i 

12.50 

46.874 

62.50 

70.00 

7.05i 

9.75 

13.00 

48.75 

65.00 

72.80 

7.32# 

10.121- 

13.50 

50.624 

67.50 

75.60 

i . o 9 ^ 

10.50" 

14.00 

52.50 

70.00 

78.40 

7.S6§ 

10.871- 

14.50 

54.374 

72.50 

81.20 

8.13f 

11.25 

15.00 

56.25" 

75,00 ; 

84.00 

S.40-J 

0 r-o^ 

11-621 

15.50 

58.124 

77.50 

86.80 

8.68 

12.00 

16.00 

60.00 

80,00 

89.60 

8.95i 

12.371 

16.50 

61.874 

82.50 

92.40 

9.22T 

12.75“ 

17.00 

i 63.75" 

85.00 

95.20 

9.49J 


17.50 

65.624 

87.50 

98.00 

9.76^ 

; 13.50 

18.00 

67.50" 

90.00 

100.80 

10.03| 

13.87i 

18.50 

69.374 

92.50 

103.60 

10.304 

14.25 

19.00 

71.25 

95.00 

108.40 

10.57^ 

14.621 

19.50 

73.124 

97.50 

109.20 

10.85 

15.00 

20.00 

75.00 

100.00 

112.00 

ii.r2|- 

15.3p 

20.50 

76.874 

102.50 

114.80 

11.39.4 

15.75 

21.00 

78.75^ 

105.00 

117.60 


16.124 

21.50 

80.624 

107.50 

120.40 

U.93| 

16,50*' 

22.00 

82.50 

110.00 

123.20 

12.20| 

16.874 

22.50 

84,374 

112.50 

126.00 


17.25" 

23.00 

86.25" 

115.00 

128.80 

12.74J 

17.62^ 

23.50 

88.124 

117.60 

131.60 

13.02 

18,00 

24.00 

90.00 

120.00 

134.40 


r Ton = 1,000 
kilog:. 

2,1761bs. net. 


1.36 

2.72 

6.44 

8.16 

10.88 

13.60 

16.32 

19.04 

21.76 

24.48 

27.20 

29.92 
32.64 
35.36 
38.08 
40.80 
43.52 
46.24 
48.96 
51.68 
64.40 
57.12 
69.84 
62.56 
65.28 
68.00 
70.72 
73.44 
76.16 
78.88 

81.60 

84.32 

87.04 

89.76 

92.48 

95.20 

97.92 
100.64 
103.36 
106.08 
108.80 
111.62 
114.24 
116.96 
119.68 
122.40 
125.12 
127.84 
130.56 


EnJfJh be mentioned that the actual difference of weights Snanfsb 
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At k Qivm HATA2<rA Maeuet Sttgab Beige, the coeresponbing 

TALHEOE Cub AH CaHE, OTLOABED AKI) DELIVERED AT '■ 

THE Geihdihg Mill Gohbuctoe oe Beceivee. 


Havana Market Sug-ar Prices. 

Cuban Cane— Cartload at the Mill. 

Cts. W Ib. 

Es. r (g), 

Dols. cwt. 

2,000 lbs. 

1 Sp. Ton. 

2,240 lbs. 

1 Eng. Ton. 

2,500 lbs. 

100 arrobes. 

1 


i 

14 

10 

n . 2o 

121. ' 



A 

28 

20 

22.40 

■ 25' t 

i 

t 


1 

42 

30 

33.60 

37-|' 

i 


56 

40 

44.80 

50 

1 



70 

50 

56.00 

62-| 




84 

60 

67.20 

75 

1 

, 

i| 

98 

70 

78.40 

m 

i 


2 

1.12 

80 

89.60 

1.00 

H 


2 i 

1.26 

90 

100.80 

1.1 2| 

M 


2i 

1.40 

1.00 

112.00 

1.25- 

. li 


2|- 

1.54 

1.10 

123.20 

1.37 J 

H 


3 

1.68 

1.20 

134.40 

1.50 

H 

: 

H 

1.82 

1.30 

145.60 

1.62J 



H 

1.96 

1.40 

156.80 

1.75 

■ ii 


3 f 

2.10 

1.50 

168.00 

l -87§ 

2 


4 

2.24 

1.60 

179.20 

2.00 

H 


2.38 

1.70 

190.40 

2.121- 

H 


2.52 

1.80 

201.60 

2.25 

2 A 

4| 

2.66 

1.90 

212.80 

2.371 

.. 2- 


, 0 

2.80 

2.00 

224.00 

2.50 ' 

■ 2| 



2.94 

2.10 

235.20 ; 

2.621, 



4 i 

3.08 

2.20 

246.40 

2,75 



^ ■■ i 

3.22 

2.30 

257.60 

2.87 i - 

'3 


. , 6' . . i 

336 

2.40 

268.80 

3.00 



3.50 

2.50 

280.00 

3 . 124 - 


6 J 

3.64 

2.60 

291.20 

3.25 


6 i 

3.78 

2.70 : 

302.40 

3, 37.1- 

si 

7 

3.92 

' 2.80 ! 

313.60 

3.50 


7| 

4.06 

2.90 i 

324.80 

3.624- ' 

H 

7 l 

4.20 

3.00 i 

336.00 

3.75 

31 

7 f . 

4.34 

3.10 

347.20 

■3.87* 

. 4 


' S' 

4.48 

3.20 

358.40 

4.00 

4 A 

' 8| 

4,62 

3.30 

369.00 

' 4.124 

H 


84 

4.76 

3.40 

380.80 

4.25 

4i 


! 8:1 

4.90 

3.50 

392.00 

4.374 ' 

a 


9 

5.04 

3.60 

403.20 

4.40 , 

if 

9t 

5.18 

3.70 

414.40 

4 . G24 



94 

/ 5.32 

3.80 

425,60 

4. / f) 



9| 

5.46 

3.90 

436.80 

4.874 

d 


10 

5.60 

4.00 

448.00 

5.00 


Tlie writer by ixo meaiis pretends the above to be the exact equivalents of suj^ar mid 
cane prices. It is only a system much used now in Cuba and other West India Islands. 
Basis : 1 ton cane = i ewt. sugar, or in other words : 100 arrobes cane — 5 arrobes sugar 
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THE SUGAE MANUEAOTHEE IN AHSTEIA. 

During tlie past two years, M. Georges Dnreaii, tEe able corres- 
ponclc^nt of tbe Journal des Fahriccmts de Sucre, lias occasionally 
occupied Mmself in travelling throngli tbe various sugar- j)rodiicing 
countries of the Continent, in order to become personally accinainted 
with tbe mode of working, and tbe fiscal and economical details of tbe 
sugar maniifactime as carried on tliere ; and during tbe past month 
bas given, in tbe journal in question, a resume of tbe results of bis 
visits to Austria-Hungary. Tbe bistory of tbe development and pro- 
gress of tbe sugar trade and tbe mode of regulating tbe taxation and 
bounties wbicb, in conjunction with similar fiscal policy in Germany 
and Erance, bas mainly brought about the present anomalous state of 
things in tbe English market, cannot fail to be of interest to our 
readers, as affording some means of estimating tbe xirobable course of 
events both in Austria and other countries, such as Erance, Holland, and 
Belgium, possibly also Germany, where changes in tbe mode of taxa- 
tion are either imminent or actually in progress. We have, therefore, 
prepared an abstract of the three articles entitled “ Une Excursion en 
Autricbe,” wbicb appeared on tbe 8th, loth, and 22nd of tbe past 
month. In view of the fact, that in none of tbe beet-sugar j)roducing 
countries can tbe fallacious policy of State aid by means of bounties 
on export be considered as a real and peimanont success, and that 
some of tbe most intelligent men in Germany have aheady denounced 
tbe boimty system as illusory and disasHous in its effects, we may 
not improbably look for important changes in this direction, and it 
thus becomes a part of our duty to afiord our subscribers every means 
of forming an accurate judgment in these matters. 

M. Georges Bureau, having then just returned from Bohemia, the 
sugar-producing country par excellence of tbe Austrian Empire, pio- 
ceeds to review tbe legislative, commercial, agricultuiul, and technical 
conditions of the industry in those countries. Premising that at tbe 
present moment tbe fiscal x^olicy of tbe Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment with regard to sugar presents points of considerable interest, 
inasmuch as tbe question is being considered of changing tbe mode of 
levying tbe duties and of applying tbe system known as tbe tax on 
consumption, M. Georges Dui-eau divides tbe liistory of sugar taxa- 
tion in Austria into five periods, of which tbe first, commencing in 
1840, and lasting nine years, was characterised by tbe impost on tbe 
sugar actually consumed ; tbe second, of only one year’s duration, by 

3 
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tlie lerying of tlie tax on tlie roots, eitEer on an agreed-on scale, or on 
tlie weiglit actually put into work ; the third, of fifteen years, wit- 
nessed a change, the quantity of the raw material being determined, 
at option, either by actual weighing, or by a calculation based on the 
capacity of the plant employed ; fi.naEy, during the fourth and fifth 
periods, yiz., 1865-78, and 1878-88, the weighing system was sup- 
pressed, and the tax regulated exclusiyely on a calculation of the 
working capacity of the apparatus used for extracting the juice, 
whether presses, diffusion batteries, or other plant. These two latter 
periods, during which the diffusion process was brought to perfection 
in Austria, being the most interesting, M. Bureau considers them in 
detail. The principle of legislation established by the law of 1865 and 
its subsequent modifications, was the calculation of the weight of beets 
worked up on the basis of the capacity of the apparatus employed. 
Of course it became the interest of the manufacturers to surpass the 
calculations of the excise, and so minimise the weight of the taxation. 
They naturally set to work to perfect their machinery and obtain the 
maximum of results, with what success may be judged from the fact, 
that the co-efficient originally adopted by the Government had to be 
raised as follows : — 

In 1875 to 222 kilos, of beets per hectohtre, for 24 hours. 

„ 1876 „ 370 

,, 1877 5, 650 ,, ,5 j, 

„ 1878 „ 1100 
„ 1879 „ 1800 

and in spite of these rapid successive increases the calculation still 
always remained below the real quantity. M. Bureau declares, that 
such was the progress attained by the diffusion apparatus, that the 
real out-turn of the 24 hours in 1879 reached 5,000 kilos. 

Naturally, as soon as Austria began to produce more than required 
for home consumption, the difficulties of the Treasury commenced, 
the amount of drawback paid on export continually augmenting until 
they actually paid out more than they received. The Govern- 
nient tried new and more exact methods of estimating the capacity of 
the apparatus, but the engineers and manufacturers were still too 
clever for them, and in 1879 the net imoduct of the sugar tax was only 
fl. 1,350,841, or say £112,500. The system now in force was then 
adopted. A fixed sum was settled on as the net product to the 
Treasury of the sugar duty for a period of ten years, rising from 
fl, 6,000,000 to fl. 10,500,000. The old basis of calculation was adhered 
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to, but tbe eveutual deficit, if any, was to be made up at tbe close of 
the campaign, by proportionate payments on the part of the sugar 
manufacturers. The result of this arrangement, satisfactory so far 
as regarded the Treasury, was however seriously to the disadvantage 
of the smaller sugar-producing establishments, and a law, passed in 
1880, was intended to equalise the position of the different classes of 
manufacturers, while at the same time it increased the net sum 
receivable by the Treasury. 

But again the elaborate arrangements proved insufficient to meet 
the case. A serious complication arose from the enormous increase 
of production and export, and consequently of drawback payable by 
the Treasury, increasing the amount to be made up by the manufac- 
turers to such an extent that in 1884-85 the complementary payments 
due from these unfortunate individuals amounted to fl. 12,000,000, or 
on the average, fl. 100,000 (£8,500), for each establishment, while in 
1885-86 it was not less than nearly fl. 11,000,000, and this in face of 
the unremunerative prices then ruling. The manufacturers begged 
for a delay of three years to pay this heavy sum, but unsuccessfully. 
The following table shows the results of eight years’ application of 
the so-called contingent system : — 



Guaranteed 

Complementary 



ISfet Eevenue. 

Payments. 

Excess. 


Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

1878-79. .. 

. . 6,000,000 

. . 4,303,869 . . 

— 

1879-80. .. 

. . . 6,500,000 

. . 8,167,326 . . 

— 

1880-81 . , . 

... 10,000,000 

. . 4,708,002 . . 

— 

1881-82... 

. .. 10,400,000 

— 

2,381,554 

1882-83... 

... 10,800,000 

— 

737,342 

1883-84... 

... 11,200,000 

. . 1,809,998 . . 

— 

1884-85 . . . 

... 11,600,000 

..‘12,045,041 .. 

— 

1885-86... 

... 12,000,000 

.. 10,937,188 .. 

— 


In only two years was there a sui'plus over the guaranteed sum. 
The amount payable during the last two campaigns was equivalent to 
nearly 4s. 6d. per ton of beets in 1884-85, and in 1885-86 to about 
6s. od. per ton, and it must be remembered that the expenses of con- 
trol, heavy salaries of inspectors, &c., are paid by the manufacturers. 
Evidently snch a state of things could not continue, and, as is well 
known, the Austro-Hungarian Government has now proposed a law 
levying the tax on the consumption of sugar. M. Georges Dureau 
has endeavoured to collect the opinions of the manufacturers on the 
probable results of the proposed legislation, and deduces from these 
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that if it is adopted, there will he a diminution in the quality of the 
heets, and the proportionate yield of sugar, and consequently an 
increase in the cost price, a diminution in export and production, 
leading to an industrial, agricultural, and commercial crisis. He 
supports these views by elaborate and rather lengthy arguments, 
some of them bearing rather on the present position of taxation &c., 
in Erance, than on matters of interest to om* readers. That portion 
relating to the artificial aid afforded to manufacturers by bounties is, 
however, of considerable value for the English and Colonial public 
connected with the sugar-trade, and we shall give this nearly in 
extenso. The representatives of the sugar industry in Austria appear 
especially to object to the legislative proposals of the Government for 
not taking sufficiently into account the artificial advantages enjoyed 
by foreign naanufactmers, fixing the premium on export at much too 
low a figure and Hmiting the total amount, — for containing provisions 
the application of which would tend to restrict the freedom of opera- 
tion,— finally for enacting temporary arrangements, the consequences 
of which would be fatal both to the manufacturing and agricultural 
interests. “ With regard to the artificial advantages which the 
Government proposes to gi’ant to the Anstro-Himgariaii maiiufac- 
tui’ers, they observe that the premium on export indicated in the 
legislative scheme is 1 fi. 16 (Is. lOd.) per 100 kilos. (2201b.) for 
sugars of 88% to 93 polarisation, — 1 fi. 26 (2s. Id.) for 937© 

^ do (2s. 7d.) for refined sugars. The manufacturers 
consider these premiums as insufficient to meet foreign competition, 
and they assert that under these regulations Austria would at once 
lose the markets which she has with such labour and cost created for 
herself in the East. They declare that under the present regime, the 
piid crushed sugars, which constitute nine tenths of the exports, enjoy a 
premium of 79 kr. (Is. 4d.) per 100 kilos. (2201b.) Under the pro- 
posed new fiscal regime this advantage would be reduced to 11 kr. 
(2 Id.) and the premium and the premium on Austrian sugar would 
only he 1 fl. 55 (2s. 7d.) whilst German refined enjoys a boimty (honi) 
of 3 fl. 12 (os. 2|d.,) and that of Erance 6 fl. 30 (10s. 6d.)” Eor these 
figures an official document issued by the representatives of the 
Austro-Hungarian manufacturers is answerable. The same document 
contains the foEowing statement : — “ Export trade with England has 
become exceedingly difficult, because of the competition of Germany, 
favoui'ed by geographical position and high bounties; Italy has 
completely slipped out of our hands, owing to the duty on imported 
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^hite sugars, and our consignments of raw sugar to tliat country have 
almost ceased. The competition of France and Germany makes it 
almost impossible to export sugar to Switzerland. Eoumania, where 
our export trade has lately exceeded 100,000 metric quintals, whilst 
imports from other countries were exceedingly small, — is now a lost 
market to us, the treaty of commerce which secured us special advan« 
tages haying lapsed. Our shipments to the East haye been very 
much hindered during the last few months by the large quantity of 
German and French sugar which is o:ffering ; in 1885 the export from 
Trieste diminished by 12,000 quintals, &c., &o.’’ 

The Austrian manufacturers consider that the premium on export 
should not he less than 1 fl. 70 (2s. lOd.) and 1 fi. 80 (3s.) for the two 
lower grades of raw sugar, and 2 fl. 50 (4s. 2d.) for the category of 
sugars ready for consumption, hut they would agree to an eventual 
progressive reduction in these premiums. 

The amount of sugar exported during the twenty~five years from 
1860 to 1885, was 10,704,682 metric quintals of refined and 16,020,515 
quintals of raw sugar, representing a value of fi. 693,000,000 
(£57,750,000), and forming no inconsiderable portion of the export 
trade of the empire. It has been calculated that the production of 
this quantity required the cultivation of 1,885,000 hectares of land, the 
payment of fl.470,000,000 (£39,000,000) to the cultivators, the expendi- 
ture of fl.15,000,000 (£1,250,000) for seed, of fl.90,000,000 (£7,500,000) 
for coal, of £39,000,000 (£3,250,000) for hone-hlaok, fl.73,000,000 
(£6,000,000) for machines, and payment of fl.50,000,000 (£4,100,000) 
in direct taxes, without counting the wages of the 64,000 workmen 
and workwomen employed in the manufacture. 

The exports of sugar from the Austrian empii'e during the last ten 
years are given by M, Bureau as follows (the quantities are reduced 
to English tons) : — 





Total reduced 


Eefined. 

Raw. 

to Raw. 

1875 

. . . . 34,800 . 

. . 44,040 . 

85,805 

1876 

. ... 43,910 . 

. . 76,745 , 

. . 129,440 

187*7 

. . . 42,135 . 

89,855 

. . 140,430 

1878 

. . . . 63,880 . 

, . 81,285 . 

. . 158,040 

1879...... 

73,940 . 

.. 127,150 . 

. . 215,895 

1880 

. . . . 66,510 . 

.. 169,970 . 

, . 239,780 

1881 

. ... 88,820 . 

. . 179,945 . 

. . 286,530 

1882 

. . . . 98,965 , 

.. 121,820 . 

. . 240,595 

1883 

. ... 122,805 . . 

.. 129,000 . 

. . 276,500 

1884...'... 

. . . . 135,825 

. . 177,380 . 

. . 340,380 

1885 

, . . . 109,345 . 

.. 124,070 . 

.. 256,290 
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TJie deTelopment of beetroot sugar production in Austria during 
the past fifteen years has been remarkable. The number of factories 
is given as 24 in 1836, 53 in 1846, 130 in 1856, 139 in 1866, and at the 
present moment 223. Though this latter number is only half that of 
the French factories, yet, owing to the greater concentration of labour 
and the efiectiveness of the apparatus, the production in Austria has 
lately much exceeded that of France. 

The superficial area under beetroot cultivation, in 1884, was in- 

Bohemia 151,800 hectares.* 

Moravia 55,000 ,, 

Silesia 10,800 ,, 

Lower Austria 1,700 , , 

Galicia 700 ,, 

Total 220,000 

Or 85,000 acres. 

The average for the first three of these countries is 4*82 of the whole 
surface under cultivation. 

It will have been noted that there are no exact data available with 
regard to the real turn-out of the factories, hence the quantity of 
sugar actually produced in Austria is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine even approximately. M. Bureau attempts a calculation, which 
after all is of little value, as he declares that the amount at which he 
arrives is far below the real quantity. The maximum was attained 
in 1884-85, the quantities being, according to the estimate of Mr. 
Herberts, of the Deutsche Ziickerindicstrie, 676,940 tons, and according 
to Mr. Licbt, of Magdeburg, 557,766 tons of raw sugar, which, accord- 
ing to the former authority, underwent in 1885-86 the very 
considerable diminution of 40^. M. Bureau considers that the 
production for the current campaign may reach 500,000 tons. There 
are now in operation 223 manufactories and 11 refineries, distributed 


as follows : — 

Factories. 

Eefineries. 

Bohemia 

. . , . 145 

.... 7 

Moravia 

51 

. . . . ,'3 

Silesia 

.... 9 

.... 1 

Lower Austria . . 

3 


Galicia 

1 


Hungary 

14 

. . . . ^ . . 


223 

11 


* Hectare = nearly 2| Englisii acres. 
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Of these 234, there are 152 raw sugar factories ; 34 producing raw 
and white sugars; 42 producing exclusively white sugar; and 6 
making only piles (crushed). Of the 223 sugar factories, nearly all 
use the diffusion process, only three using presses. 

CUBAN SUGAR CROP OE 1886-87. 

The following information, respecting the prospective sugar crop in 
Cuba, is extracted from a report by Mr. A. de 0. Crowe, Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Havana, dated the 30th October last : — 

‘ ‘ Accounts received from the sugar-producing districts in all parts 
of the island tend to the conclusion that the sugar crop of 1886-1887 
will be one of the largest hitherto gathered, and the probable result 
of the grinding is confidently expected to produce at least 800,000 
tons, a figure not hitherto reached in the sugar annals of Cuba. 

‘^This calculation is necessarily subject to climatic disturbances, 
and should prices at new year not rise somewhat, or even maintain 
themselves at their present level, this abundance will hardly enable 
planters to recover from the effects of previous bad years. 

Much of the last crop remained in the fields, owing to the inability 
of planters to defray labour charges for cleaning and general purposes. 

‘‘This excess of last year’s material, representing a considerable 
number of hogsheads, wiU now presumably be worked up and increase 
the expected coming large returns. 

“ Planters have been in the habit of complaining of the insufficiency 
of the labour force in the island since slave emancipation deprived 
them of forced labour, but in view of the fact that the last crop of 
some 700,000 tons was gathered and ground without trouble, this can 
hardly be the case ; moreover, this year, as many as 45 per cent, of 
whites were successfully employed in the fields and factories, showing 
that black labour is not indispensable on the plantations. This 
succcessful employment of free white labour has decided some planters 
to adopt for the coming crop a system somewhat similar to that fol- 
lowed by European beet- growers, of dividing their field for labour 
into colonies, which, in conjunction with other economical and 
mechanical reforms and improvements will, it is expected, enable 
them to produce cheaper sugar.’ ( 
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BISOUSSION IN BOSTON ON THE UNITED STATES 

SUGAR TRADE. 

This -was the subject discussed at the Merchants’ Club, in Boston, 
on December 9th, 1886. The opening address, as reported by the 
Boston Herald, was by Mr. Charles O. Eoster, of the Boston Sugar 
Refinery Co., who said: 

The term sugar was originally used to classify all substances having 
a sweet flavour. Now it is reserved in a commercial sense to denote 
true crystallizable sucrose, or the product of canes and beets. The 
production of cane sugars is almost a tropical industry, the cane being 
sensitive to climatic influences and ruined by frosts. Thus far the 
greatest success has been upon the tropical islands, where heat and 
moistui*e are more equally distributed, such as Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
various similai’ places in the West Indies, and Mauritius, Java, Luzon 
and Panay in the East. The cane is propagated, not by seeds, but by 
cuttings, having to be renewed in some places every year or two years, 
while in more congenial soils or climates it is reproduced upon its own 
stump every year up to even ten years. The extraction of sugar from 
beets is a very recent industrj^, as far as commerce is concerned. 
Cane and beets are called chemically identical, but the impurities, or 
non-sugar, in beets are much more detrimental in actual working, 
and are thus less valuable than cane for equal polariscopic tests. 
While sugars refined from cane and beet cannot be distinguished 
scientificaUy, it is an accepted fact that beet sugars do not have 
sweetening power equal to cane product. The difference is estimated 
as high, and even higher than 10 per cent. 

After presenting facts regarding consumption in the United States, 
the decline in prices, which he attributes to overproduction, caused by 
bounty-fed beet sugars, he touched the tariff question as follows : 

I would induce our present enormous duty to one-half cent, per 
pound specific upon all sugars not above No. 14 D.S. I need not 
argue this at length, but will merely say the people seem to be ready 
for it, and will demand a large reduction soon. This would reduce 
our sweets revenue from about $o2,000,000 to perhaps $15,000,000, 
which very soon would increase from greater consumption. 

The speaker entered into an argument of considerable length relative 
to reciprocity treaties, concluding his remarks in these words: 

In closing I wish to say that the question of high or low taiii^ is of 
little importance to a refiner. He looks for his advantage merely at 
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the existing difference "between value of raw and refined sugars. If 
low tariff gives larger consumption, it will be found that new 
refineries wiH appear to amply fill all tbe requirements. But it is of 
tbe first importance that, whatever duty may be assessed, all ports 
shall pay equally 100 per cent, of the law. 

The sugar industry of Cuba was the theme of Mr. Edwin E. Atkins^ 
speech, made from the standpoint of a refiner. As it deals with the 
question of protecting our home industry, we give a full synopsis as 
it bears upon the pending question of free sugar. Mr. Atkins said: 

The changes in modes of doing business during the past dozen years 
have brought the consumer much nearer to the producer, and the 
American refiner now buys the bulk of his sugars directly from the 
I)roducer, or his agent abroad. It is the refiner who furnishes money 
for duties to the extent of over $50,000,000 yearly, adding it to the 
price wliich the consumer pays, and taking his risk of collecting it 
again on thirty days time. There is little reason to fear that the law 
of supply and demand will cease to regulate the price of sugar, and it 
is highly improbable that any increase or decrease of duties here will 
affect the foreign producers, except as higher or lower prices for the 
consumer may increase or decrease his market by affecting consump- 
tion. Cuba, to-day, ranks second only to Germany in its sugar crop, 
and supplies nearly one-half of the total consumption of the United 
States. Yet Cuba has lost her supremacy where she formerly dic- 
tated her own terms to the markets of the world. She has now but 
one customer left, and that customer is allowed to make his own price. 

Canes contain some 10 to 11 per cent, of sugar in Louisiana and 15 
to 16 per cent, in Cuba ; by the old open kettle or muscovado process, 
the average yield in Louisiana is about 3-J to 4 per cent,, while in 
Cuba it is 6 per cent. By fairly well conducted estates using vacuum 
pans and centrifugals, the average result in Louisiana is some 6 per 
cent., while the same in Cuba gives 8 per cent. The maximum yield 
to the present time in Louisiana— that of the estate of ex-Governor 
Warmoth, who is working with all the latest improved machinery, and 
who has a station of the United States Agricultural Department upon 
his estate — ^was 8* 18 per cent. , while figures I have before me from Cuba 
show 10*40 per cent, obtained the past season upon one of the well- 
equipped estates there. It is still, as you see, far short of the sugar 
contained in the cane. Improved machinery can and will obtain 
better results, both here and abroad, but the hmit of yield is the 
sugar in the plant, and cane raised in this country does not and 
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cannot contain sugar in sufficiently large (quantities to make its manu- 
facture cEeap. 

G-entlemen, even tlie present duty of 80 per cent, on tlie value of 
tlie imported article mil not make tke kome production remunera- 
tive. At tke best, it cannot do more tkan exist at current prices in 
spite of tke tax upon consumers of $52,000,000, wkick tax is now 
being increased over $8,000,000 per year. We ffiad a crop of 126,000 
tons in 1850, with tke duty 30 per cent, ad valorem, and tke proportion 
of domestic production 47 per cent, of tke consumption. We find tke 
present crop estimated at under 100,000 tons, witk a protection equal 
to 80 per cent, ad valorem, and tke proportion of production as com- 
pared witk tke consumption, but 7^ per cent. ; a loss of 26,000 tons 
in 35 years, 42,000 during tke past tkree years, and 20,000 from tke 
last campaign ; yet still we are told tkat, witk a little more protec- 
tion, tke country will produce its raw sugars from cane or sorgkum 
or beets. It is claimed tkat an acre will produce 15 tons of sorgkum 
cane, and tkat tke cane contains 90 pounds of sugar per ton, if it 
could aH be recovered — say, 1,250 pounds of sugar per acre. 
Louisana lands produce about 20 tons average of cane to tke acre, 
containing 10 per cent, of sugar, or about 4,000 pounds per acre. 
Good sugar land in tke Spanisk, Englisk, or Erenck West Indies will 
produce 30 tons of sugar cane to tke acre, containing 300 pounds of 
sugar to tke ton, wkick, if it could be all recovered, would give 9,000 
pounds of sugar per acre. By imperfect work nearly one-kalf of tke 
sugar in tke cane kas keen lost, but any improvement wkick is 
adopted in tkis country will be followed by otker cane-producing 
countries, wkere tke improved results will be more marked tkan kere. 
Suck being tke conditions, does it not seem folly to try and protect a 
failing indnstry at so keavy a cost to tke people — an industry tkat 
witk time is doomed to destruction tkrougk natural causes ? After tke 
experience of tke past twenty years in trying to foster domestic pro- 
duction is it not time tkat tke refining interests and tke consumers 
skould receive some consideration in tke skape of tke abolition or 
reduction in tke duties on foreign raw sugars ? 

Ex-Oommissioner of Agrieulture, George B. Loring, spoke at 
length, reviewing tke difficulties connected witk tke prodnction and 
sale of sugar in tkis country, and said : I tkink you will be inclined 
to agree witk tke opinion expressed by Professor Wiley, wko kas 
carefully investigated tke matter, tkat * tke production of sugar and 
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molasses in Louisiana lias almost ceased to be profitable. Damage 
from OYerflo-w, ■unfaYOiirable seasons and depression of prices baYe 
been tbe causes "wbicb bave rendered tbe cultivation of tbe sugar cane 
a precarious undertaking.’ ” He reviewed tbe work done at Eort 
Scott by Professor Wiley with tbe dbSusion battery, wbicb gave 144 
pounds of fine sugar per ton from Louisiana cane, fully 30 per cent, 
more tban bas ever been obtained by tbe best milling on similar cane 
in Louisiana. Tbe result shows that by diffusion and carbonization 
tbe maximum yield of sugar can be obtained. Tbe sorgbum industry 
was reviewed and tbe statement made on tbe authority of Professor 
Wiley, that ‘‘ any attempt to make sugar out of such juice has not 
proved financially a success. Tbe sorgbum problem, be says, is now 
one of tbe agronomist and mechanic, and not for tbe chemist. If a 
good and steady percentage of sucrose can be obtained in sorgbum, 
and it can be worked promptly and quickly from tbe field, tbe 
business can be made a commercial success.” 

At length Mr. Lox’ing considered tbe taii:fi question, concluding as 
follows : — 

Tbe success of the American policy, as it was called by Mi’. Olay, 
its early advocate, its effect upon our national prosperity, tbe recogni- 
tion of its value by so many nationalities wbicb bave suffered from a 
temporary trial of opposing systems, naturally induce all our struggl- 
ing industries to turn to it for support. Tbe fostering care of tbe 
G-overnment in matters material and intellectual is now recognized as 
a part of its duty wherever publicly endowed colleges, economic 
experiments, national improvements, and protection of our industries 
are established. Tbe great enterprises of our land expect and receive 
Governmental encouragement ; and it can hardly be expected that tbe 
sugar industry, whose difficulties and discouragements I bave laid 
before you, should of all other industries be indifferent to Govern- 
ment aid, either by customs tariff or by bounty. Tbe universal 
consumption of sugar as a necessary of life cannot be overlooked ; 
moreover, in every consideration of tbe policy to be pursued with 
regard to tbe admission of foreign sugars into our market. That free 
sugar bas become a necessity to a large class of consumers, and the 
refiners, there seems to be but little doubt ; nor can there be a doubt 
that the industiy engaged in its production is entitled to a bounty. 
Let me suggest, then, free sugars from all countries where there is no 
export duty, and a bounty on sugars produced on our own soil. 
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HOW SUPERB SUGARS PAY A REDUCED IMPORT DUTY 
ON ARRIVAL AT UNITED STATES PORTS. 

Pro'ba'bly before tlie miter or tbe reader was born, sugar was 
always bought and sold, upon the Dutch standard of colour. An 
expert can easily detect that this standard has come to be a poor 
and inadequate medium for testing sugars, specially those kinds 
knomi as clarified or centrifugals. The crystallization and consequent 
colour and quality of these sugars, does not assimilate with the old 
styles and colours of the Dutch standard times. 

If we make a quantity of clarified or centrifugal sugar, and let the 
revolYing machine work until aU the molasses is separated from the 
bright little block lumps, we will vainly try to find from the Dutch 
standard a coloui' or quality to assimilate with the beautiful little 
diamonds. Consequently, the old Dutch standard is now an exceed- 
ingly imperfect medium, for the classification of sugars. The only 
scientific instrument known, to answer all requirements, is the 
polariscope, and it has promptly been adopted by every country 
and every person in the sugar business. 

Now, without the slightest pretention of criticising the doings of a 
Government, or of a set of honourable gentlemen, it must be men- 
tioned here that the men selected hy the United States Government 
for fixing the duties on sugars, were not the proper persons for tlie 
occasion. They did then* best, but any practical sugar maker, or an 
expert in the business, taking a glance at the work they accomplished, 
quickly detects that they knew little or nothing about sugars. One 
set strongly supported the old Dutch standard system, and another 
set selected for adoption the polariscope. The Government, to satisfy 
both parties, or at least to keep them quiet, confirmed the use of the 
Dutch standard, in combination with the testing by the polariscope. 
This happened in 1S83. 

Let us now go into a few practical particulars. A lot of Derosne or 
ReUieux triple-efiet sugar No. 20 —highest Dutch standard— should 
scientifically of the same quality as clarified or centrifugal sugar 
polarizing 100® — ^highest polariscope graduation. Yet the colour and 
and quality of a crockery or porcelain white-washed food plate at a 
table, is of an entirely different colour and quality of the, flint or cut- 
glass for the drinking water. Both are colourless and clean, pure*, 
white, silieeous manufactured goods, which have gone through two 
different processes. So does Derosne and Rellieux sugars and the 
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clarified or centrifugals go tlirough. different processes, tliougli botli 
sugars originated from tlie juice from the cane. 

Now, common sense sliows that Muscovado, or open kettle brown 
sugar, fair to good refining,’’ No. 11 Dutch standard, is by no means 
the same class or quality as clarified or centrifugal sugar also No. 11 
Dutch standard. The former will, probably, polarize 90*^, while the 
latter may polarize 97°. 

The United States refiners — and everybody else — know the above 
to be -the fact, but it does not pay them to meddle in the ma,tter. 
The import duties on refined or high graded and qualities of sugars, 
are exceedingly extravagant in the United States, or it may better be 
said: its importations are forbidden. The duties on medium and 
lower classes are also extravagant, but are fixed in a way that suits 
the United States refiners —protecting the home industry. 

Again, if we take a lot of Muscovado brown sugar, “ fair to good 
refining,” No. 11 Dutch standard, no matter what kind of cane it 
came from, or how smart a sugar-maker may be, it will not polarize 
more than 90° or 91°, for the simple fact that its quality is not and 
cannot be made better. 

Now let us take on hand a lot of clarified or centrifugal sugar, that 
has sprung from the same cane and made by the same smart man 
who manufactmnd the previous Muscovado lot mentioned, and, by 
letting the revolving centrifugal run to its full capacity, we find our- 
selves with a lot of sugar No. 15 Dutch stardard — if such could be 
said — and polarizing 97°. On arriving at such a point, we see that 
such lot of sugar has no United States market. The import duty on 
said colour is extravagant. In such a case, what does the West 
Indian sugar-maker do ? The process is an exceedingly plain one. 
When the sugar runs into the revolving centrifugals, he will not let 
them run on full speed ; consequently, he does not let all the molas- 
ses separate from the sugar grains. A quantity, of the molasses 
remaining attached or mixed with the beautiful bright sugar, the 
general coloim is left to be uniformly dark, bringing it to be No. 11 
Dutch standard, or any other desirable colour. If the sugar-maker 
wants to go quicker, and with less trouble and care, through the pro- 
cess or operation, he will pour buckets of burnt molasses into the 
revolving centrifugals, which will stick to the sugar grains, fulfilling 
the desired results. 

If you want to call this process artificial colouring, you may do 
so, but it is by no means spurious or harmful, as the w^hole thing is 
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done witli molasses. The writer remembers, some five years ago, the 
great fuss raised by the ignorant United States Custom House 
appraisers, on similar sugars imported from Demerara and other 
countries. 

The reader now finds that we have reached the point where a lot of 
clarified or centrifugal sugars Ho. 15 Dutch standard, polarizing 97“, 
has been brought for Custom House purposes down to No. 11 Dutch 
standard without losing in quality, and pays the same United States 
import duty as the Muscovado lot, also No. 11 Dutch standard. 
The market price gives each its quality by noting that one polarizes 
90°, while the other shows 97° 

Of course, said lot of centrifugal sugar polarizing 97°, and, 
apparently, No.Tl Dutch standard, after going through the United 
States Custom House, could he washed with pure water, and return 
to be No. 15 Dutch standard, but as there is no demand from the 
general public for said sugar, the refiner melts the sugar and mixes 
it with others. 

All the above items brings ns to the following conclusions : — 

1. That the Dutch standard, with our actual improved sugar 
making, does not answer the purposes which it did formerly. 

2. That the only undisputahle process known, to classify and 
qualify sugars, is the polariscope. 

3. That the basis, by which the United States exacts her import 
duties on sugars, is exceedingly incorrect, and against all modern im- 
proyements known, injuring the interests of the American nation 
and people. 

J. D. Ekiss. 

DIEFUSION APPLIED TO SUGAE CANE IN SOUTH BEAZIL. 
Communication by Geouge Stabe, Trinidad. 

The following is a translation, in abstract, from a communication of 
a conii'ere of mine, Mr. Hans Nitzsch, technical manager of the 
Central factory, BarceHos, near Campos, province Eio de Janeiro, in 
Brazil. As the topic of success or failui’e of the diffusion precede is, 
at the present moment, in all cane growing coxmtries over the world, 
a general one, I fancy, these few lines may not perhaps he found to 
be without interest, even if they make no claim of completeness. 

The arrangements and machinery of the complete plant of diffusion 
was made by the Sudenburger Maschinenfabrik in Magdebxu'g, 
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Germany, one of tlie few makers wko satisfy, by tbeii’ experience in 
building new cane sugar usines, all demands. 

Tbe mackinery is constructed for a work of 100 tons of cane per 
day, and tke proof working of it was found (after overcoming tke 
almost unavoidable preliminary inconveniences) in every regard to be 
perfectly satisfactory 

They sliced during seven days, where the working went on, about 
670 tons of canes. However, the extraction was not quite complete, 
as naturally could be expected on the starting ; there was left nearly 
up to 1 per cent, of sugar in the sKces. But it must here be considered 
that the labourers were still inexperienced, and not perfectly skilled, 
and to this is due a great deal. On the other hand this can 
easily be remedied if it should be found necessary (which is not very 
likely), by increasing the number of diffusers from 12 to say 16 
vessels 

The juice is beautifully pure, bright and clear, and works just as 
easy as mill liquor. On the whole Mr. Nitzsch can only fully certify 
what is said already by Mr. Mitscher about the Java experiments. 

‘ ‘ The application of the diffusion proceeding to the sugar cane meets 
neither in technical nor. mechanical regard with any difficulties ^ while 07 i 
the other side in financial regard^ the sugar extractmi f Bendement J is 
far superior to any other proceeding, even taking into consideratmi the 
highest norme for the cost of production^ .... 

With the mill work previously used at Barcellos the extraction 
from the cane was about 7^ per cent, syrup and molasses sugar 
together. 

With diff'usmi noiu at work they have got alone in first product over 
8 per cent, dry white sugar ( granulated for consumption. J , egtuil to 
about 9 per cent raiv sugar for exportation, polarizing 96 

The full consumption cotdd not he ascertained with regard to coals, f 
but it seems that it will not likely come to more than 36 tons wood/ 
for 100 tons canes (megass left out of consideration in this case.) 

Mr. Nitzsch started the big sugar making season in October, and 
is going on with it up to about the end of the year, when he intends 
to give full particulars about the results. 

Hote. — E actories supplied, or to be supplied, with diffusion, not in 
the West Indies 

1. Aska, Madras, East Indies. 

2. Almeria, Spain. 
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3. Mobiol ) N c! • 

. I (Eleffasse) Spain. 

4. Nerja ) " 

5. Tor del Mor. 

6. Bracnly, Eio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

1 , Barcellos, Campos, Brazil. 

8. Parkinson Sugar Works, Ottawa, Kansas, U.S. 

9. Port Scott, Kansas, U.S. G-overnment Station. 

10. Penn. Nonpareil, Britisli Guiana, etc. 


THE SAN PAULO SUGAE AND DISTILLEEY COMPANY 

(Limited). 

Eegistered by Walter Webb, solicitor, 23, Queen Yictoria Street, 
E.O. The capital of tbe company is £60,000, divided into 60,000 
skares of £1 eacb. Object, to carry on in tbe empire of Brazil tbe 
business of sugar manufactui*ers and refiners and rum distillers, and, 
as incidental thereto, tbe business of planters, cultivators, and mer- 
chants, and any other business which is usually or can conveniently 
be carried on in connection with such businesses respectively ; futher, 
to enter into and carry into effect an agreement between Eobert 
George Graham, on behalf of himself and other persons, holders of 
debentures issued by the San Paulo Central Sugar Factory of Brazil 
(Limited) (now in liquidation) of tbe one part, and this company of 
the other part, providing for the sale or transfer of this company from 
such persons of tbe shares in the above-named Brazilian company, 
which they are entitled to in respect of their debentures. The first 
subscribers are J. Euncaid, C.B., 11, Great George Street, S.W., 
1 share; T, O’Hagan, 20, Bucklersbury, E.O., 1; H. O’Hagaii, 20, 
Bucklersbuiy, E.G., 1 ; A. J. Davis, accountant, 13, Eibblesdale Eoad, 
Hornsey, 1 ; E. G. Graham, stockbroker, 7, Finch Lane, 1 ; J. 
Wethered, colliery proprietor, Clifton, Bristol, 1 ; G. White, stock- 
broker, Bristol, 1 share. The number of directors shall not be less 
than three nor more than seven, excluding the managing directorvS* 
Qualification, the holding of £200 in shares or stock of the company. 
The first dhectors shall be E, G. Graham, J. Eancaid, J. Wethered, 
and G. White. The remuneration of directors shall be the sum of £400 
per annum, and in addition thereto a sum equal to one-tenth of the 
surplus profits available for distribution as dividend after payment for 
the year of a dividend of not less than 7 per cent, upon the capital of 
the company for the time being issued. 
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CLAEIFIOATIOjS^ by phosphoeic acid. 

Moiirilyan Plantation, Northern Queensland, 

19th October, 1886. 

To THE EbITOB of THE SUGAR CaIS'E.” 

Sir, -”Eef erring to the practical contribution “ On the Clarification 
of Sugar by Phosphoric i^-cid,” by Mr. Dod, of Eoque, Cuba, in your 
last January number, I thought it might interest you and others in 
the sugar trade, to send you samples of our daily produce, made 
entirely by this process. Although this Company have a complete 
charcoal plant, it is not used, as we are quite satisfied with the puiity 
of the sugar clarified by phosx^horic acid. 

The sugar marked A is our standard first-class quality, and seldom 
varies. The sample B is made entirely from the molasses received 
fi'om the drying of A sugar, without any further treatment than by 
merely reducing it to 30^ B., with pure water. 

Of course, every factory has its own method of working. We 
clarify hot. I do not apimove of cold defecation, as suggested by 
your correspondent. The time required for impurities to precipitate 
would be too great for a practical w^ork, and nothing to be gained by 
it, that I can see. The clarification by this process is quick and 
certain, and only reexuires a little intelligent attention on the part of 
the men employed at this stage of the manufacture. 

Yours faithfully, 

Egbert E. Smellie.* 

MONTHLY LIST OE PATENTS. 

Communicated by Mr. W. P. Thompsojt, C.E., M.S.C.I., 
Pel. Inst. P.A., Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool; and 
323, High Holbom, London, W.G. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

15115. J. Baker, J. A, Baker, W. R. Baker, and G. S. Baker, Lon- 
don. Improvements in machines for the mminfaetuve of supar wafers and the 
like, 20th November, 1886. 


* We have received the samples A and B, and shall be glad to forward them to those 
of mir readers who may wish to see them. — Er>. A’. C, 
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aEEMAH. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

30918. P. Mayer Petohaz, Hungary. Improved apparatus for promoting 
rapid circulation of the liquid in diffiiaion apparatus. IQtli August, 1884. In 
order to be able to thoroughly and uninterruptedly lixiviate very finely 
chopped roots when the liquid is rapidly circulated, vertical double sieves 
(slit sieves), in the shape of hollow plates or bars, are fixed upon the bottom 
sieve of the difiusers. These sieves are made of perforated tin plate or of 
wii’e-cloth. The juice is by this means enabled to flo^Y freely through the 
perforations and hollow space of the sieves sideways amongst the root 
cuttings. 

30925. Albert Pesca, ofthefii-inof A. Pesca & Co., Berlin. Process ana 
apparatus for forming sugar plates and strips in the maniifactiire of cube sugar. 
I7th September, 1884. The raw material, after being freed from syrup by 
the process called “ griinschleudern,” is allowed to stand, and receives a first 
covering by means of sugar solution (‘‘Kasch”), prepared from soft sugar 
and water or clarifying syrup. This solution imparts covering to the raw 
material and serves on subsequent covering in the centrifugal, in which it 
cools to a spongy mass, aa a dividing medium for the clarifier. The sugar 
moulds have, on the side turned towards the centre of the centrifugal, a large 
receptacle for the sugar solution ; they are formed of zig-zag or U shaped 
plates. These plates ’are held 'in place by four studs, which connect them 
together. 

31251. G-. PiiiTSCHE, Schonau, near Heutitochein, Moravia. Improved 
process for purifging root juices hy means of clay.^ especially Pullerh earth and 
burnt lime* 5th November, 1884. In order to make the PuUer’s earth 
produce a better result, it is mixed before use with diluted sulphuric or 
phosphoric acid, and left under its influence for five or six days. In order 
to neutralize the acid, a quantity of milk of lime is added to the juice, either 
at once or afterwards. 

30529. J. Halpaus, IJstie, Podolia, Russia, Condenser for evaporating 
apparatus used in the manufacture of sugar. 17th August, 1884. The steam 
to be condensed, passing through a pipe from the evaporating apx^aratiia, is 
first cooled in a jacket arrangement by coming in contact with its cooler 
exterior surface, and with a cooling jacket supplied with water by a special 
pipe. The uncondeiised steam passes through a pipe in the upper part of the 
apparatus. This part of the ap>]3aratiis has an opening, and is provided with 
alternate plane and annular shallow howls, over which the cold water flows 
after leimug the cooling jacket, and down in a zig-zag manner over the 
inner edges of the rings and the outer edges of the plates. The steam enters 
the apparatus at this opening, mixes in this way with the cold water, and is 
completely condensed. The cooling water, together with the condensed 
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steam, runs off tliroiigh the main pi^De. The air containing the steam is 
Slicked up through a pipe by means of an air pump. 

3li63. Society Anoxymb ue Eafpinyge Special ues Melasses, Paris, 
Process for purifying \the saccharine juices of beetroot^ sugar eane^ whilst 
still in the cuttings. 27th May, 1884. The shreddings are dipped in a clari» 
fying* hath, containing from one to five j)er cent, lime, drained, and at once 
heated to from about 85 to 90 degress, in order to coagulate the xiroteids con- 
tained in the cells, by -which means the juice, after undergoing one of the 
ordinary x)roGesses of diffusion, pressing or maceration, is extracted. When 
the juice is obtained by the pressing process, the shreddings which are 
immersed in the clarifying bath can be heated in the cylinder of the press. 
Salts, such as chloride or sulphate of zinc, iron, aluminium, magnesium, 
manganese, sulphite of lime, or diluted acetic, oxalic, or sulphuric acids, can 
be used instead of lime in the clarifying bath, The proteids remaining in 
the lixiviated shreddings enhance their value as cattle food. 

BELGIAN. 

30916. G. Hambkhch, Berlin. Apparatus for concentrating liquids. 24th 
July, 1884. The heating pipes are wound in flattened spirals in the vacuum 
apparatus over a number of cups fixed one above the other. The coils are 
soldei-ed together so as to form ribbed surfaces, down which the finely 
divided liquids trickles without coming in contact with the cup ; for con- 
venience of repair, each cup is separately suspended by rods from the cover. 
AMERICAN. 

345324. Chaulbs H. 0. Schmandt, Brooklyn, New York. Bo7ie-hlach 
Min. July 13th, 1886. The invention consists in substance in placing 
beneath every discharge pipe an adjustable disk, which is combined with 
mechanism, for automatically oscillating it. Also in combining such disks 
with wipers or scapers and in other “details” of apparatus difficult to 
describe without drawings, 

349027-349028. W. Baub, and Y. Y. V. Boohaem, Brooklyn, New York. 
Machine for cutting sugar, also a tray for picking up and handling ctU sugar. 
Tlie first mentioned invention consists in a machine for cutting lai'ge slabs 
of sugar into pieces like dominoes, by means of reciprocating cutters : the 
second in a tray for picking up and carrying the dominoes made in the last 
mentioned machine. September I4th, 1886. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with, the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will jfind TM Sugar Gane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Oane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, mereha:;.ts, commission 
agents, and brokers, interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 






IMPOETS AND EXPOETS (UNITED MNODOM) 
AND EEEINED SUOilES. 

Janitaiiy 1st to Eotembek 30th, 1885 and 1886 

Board of Trade Beturns. 

IMPOETS. 

OF EAW 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Ea'w Sugae.s, 






1885. 

1886. 

■ 1885. 

1886. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ ' ' 

0-ermany 

6,698,675 

5,150,382 

4,253,026 

3,110,875 

Holland 

261,369 

255,039 

185,291 

161,847 

Belgium. 

429,596 

621,778 

299,976 

381,187 

France 

26,224 

37,405 

21,616 

23,157 

B ritishW est Indies & Guiana 

2,538,413 

1,834,279 

2,048,260 

1,449,925 

375,048 

British. East Indies 

804,888 

739,676 

422,812 

China and Hong Kong 

10679 

48,257 

5,644 

28,005 

Mauritius 

248,356 

278,750 

180,854 

174,510 

Spanish West India Islands 

653,659 

21,409 

499,820 

15,459 

Brazil .... 

1,201,482 

511,454 

725,016 

331,905 

Java 

3,338,298 

3,803,932 

2,530,613 

2,782,867 

Philippine Islands 

432,690 

531,022 

231,632 

265,078 1 
304,677 

Peru 

582,023 

422,297 

419,438 

Other Countries 

548,018 

572,957 

380,242 

397,728 

Total of Eaw Sugars .. . 

17,778,370 

14,831,637 

12,204,240 

9,802,268 

Molasses 

380,826 

424,587 

134,574 

135,016 

' Total Eaw Sugars , 



12,338,814 

9,937,284 

Eefined Sugaes. 





Germany 

766.052 

1,595,226 

652,952 

I,3l5';fr4'' 

Holland 

l,lSi;365 

l(093'693 

1,085;272 

'938'003 

Be^lgium . . ...... ........ 

64,595 

100'812 

65,731 

92' 504 

France ...... 

465,057 

886' 693 

442;514 

727', 781 

United States ............ 

2,153,195 

1,418,110 

1,951,745 

1,225,434 

Other Ooiintries 

5,839 

821,438 

1 5,422 

672,411 

' Total of Eefmed 

4,636,103 

5,915,972 

4,203,6360 

4,971,847 

EXPOETS. — Eefined . SuGAEs. 



Cwts. 

Cwts, 

£ 

i £ 

Denmark 

118,384 

135,508 

■91,444 

90,051 

Belgium. ■ ......... ... .. 

73,787 

47,884 

53,689 

33,488 

; France 

73,460 

40,801 

57,039 

30,056 

Ihrtugiil, Azores, & Madeira 

77,618 

89,812 

58,686 

63,331 

Italy 

286,522 

129,910 

216,170 

89,650 

British North America , . . , 

17,667 

18,058 

11,974 

13,360 ; 

Other Oouiitiies .......... 

289,097 

336,789 

226,316 

254,868 

Totk 

936, oSo 

798,762 

715,318 

574,804 ^ 



The British Sugar KefiDers* Committee furnish us with the following figures, giving the imports of foreign refiited 
sugar for the month of I^OYemher compared with the corresponding month of the two preceding years, and the 
average monthly imports for the year compared with those of 1883, 1884, and 1885, distinguishing the quantities 
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UiiiteU States ...... 226 962 722 927 386 705 1403 294 3386 10654; 5618 4163 6620 6920 520 4348 11376 6445 4549 7325 8323 

Eussia... .. .. 3722 .. 3722 

Ofehee Countries ... . .. .. .. 61 121 12 10 49 171 . . 61 121 12 10 49 171 

Total 7028 8014 8174 7217 6025 6189 8684 6663 9607 15742 19665|l0343 13839 29064 13686 17621 23916 26882 16368 18828 37748 
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SUGAH STATISTICS—GEEAT EEITAIH. 

To Decembee 25th, 1886 and 1885. In Thousands or Tons, to 

THE NEAEEST THOUSAND. 



STOCKS. 

DELIVERIES. 

IMPORTS. 


1886. 

1885. 

1886. 

1885. 

1886. 

1885 

London . . 

. . 75 . . 

, 90 

323 

. 324 

308 . . 

318 

Liverpool 

. . 77 . . 

, 94 

251 .. 

, 275 

231 . . 

258 

Bristol 

. . 4 . . 

9 

59 

, 48 

55 , . 

52 

Clyde .... 

. . 34 . . 

, 66 

234 .. 

243 

202 , . 

261 

Total 

. . 190 

259 

867 

890 

795 

889 


Decrease 

. . 69 

Decrease 

. . 23 

Decrease . 

. 94 


SHGAE STATISTICS — UHITED STATES. 

(Fvofii Messrs. Willett Hamlin's Circular^ New York. ) 

Foe the eour principal Poets. In Thousands of Tons, to the 
NEAREST Thousand. Eok October, 1886 and 1885. 


STOCKS. DELIVERIES. IMPORTS. 
December 1st. In November. In Hovember. 
1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 

Hew York .... 96 . . 51 53 . . 50 47 . . 42 

Boston 17 .. 14 11 .. 10 12 . , 5 

PbiladelpMa. ... 2.. 3 9.. 7 8.. 6 

Baltimore 

Total 115 68 73 67 67 53 


Increase.. 47 Increase.. 6 Increase.. 12 
Total for tbe year — — 1033 1034 1091 1013 

In the case of Baltimore, where nothing is put down, it means that the 
Stock, Imports, and Deliveries, do not exceed 500 tons in each case. 


HEW YOEK PEICES FOE SUGAB. 

From Willett, JSamlen Co.’s Beport, December 16th, 1886. 


FAiK Refining, 

96o/o 1 
Centfs. 

GrRANU- 

LATED. 

Stand, a. ! 

STOCK IN Four Ports. 

Dec. 16, 18S6--4 lM6c. 

5;iC. 

5 13-16C. 

5|c. 

Jan. 1, 1886—57,328 tom. 

Dec. 17, 1 885.-5 9-10C. 

■ 6|o. 

6|c. 

6|c. 

Jan. J, 1885— 89,186 tons. 

Dec. 18, 1S84.-4 |c. 

5 5-16C. 

5|c. 

5|[C. 

j Jan. 1, 1884—60,900 tons. 

Dec. 20, 1883.-6 3-lGc. 

7 M6C. 

7|c. 

Tic. 

' Jan. 1, 1883—50,297 tons. 

Dec. 21, 1882.— 7c. 

7 11-16C. 

8|fC. 

Sjc. 

i Jan. 1, 1882—43,927 tons. 

Dec. 22, lS81.-7|c. ' 

S 1-16C. 

9 3-16-ic. 

8|c. 

Jan, 1, 1881—66,999 tons. 

Dec. 16, ISSO.— 7|c. 

8 5-1 6c. 

9ic. 

9|-4c. 

Jan. 1, 1880—63,558 tom. 

Dec. 18, 1879.— /j’C, i 

8|c. 

9Hc. 

9lc. 

Jan. 1, 1879—50,773 tons. 

Dec. 19, 1878.- 6|o. . j 

7 7-16C. 

Sf-|c. 

Si-|c. 

Jan. 1, 1878—48,230 tons. 

Dec.'20. 1877. — 7|c. j 

1 8c, 

9fc. 

9ic. 

1 Jan. 1, 1877' — 26,885 tons. 
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Stocks of Scoar in the Chief Markets of Europe ow the 
30th iN’oVEMBEE, FOR ThEEE TeARS, IW THOUSAWUS 
of tows, to the weakest THOUSAWU. 



i ] 



! 



j 

Great 

Trance. Holland 

1 

1 

1 ! 

I‘| 

d 

1 

.gag": 

‘S3 PH’S 

Total 

1 Total 

Total 

Britain. 


i ^ 

i 

I 

^ ^ ; 

ffl .-j 1 

o ' 

1886. ' 

1885. 

1884. ; 

i 

195 ^ 

i 

' " i 1 

195 33 

312 


21 

931 

I 949 1 

1 

799 : 

i 


Gowsumption op Sugar rw Europe for Three Years, ewutwg 
30th Yoyember, iw thousands op tows, to the 

NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

ril 

;|ir 

S f.1 

<0 0 

t 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

■ 

Total 

1884. 

1180 

470 

1 ' 

39 

[ 

383 

184 

1 333 

2589 

1 

2585 

1 

1 

2419 

1 


Estimated Crop of Beet Boot Sugar on the Continent of Europe, 

FOR THE present CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP, 
OF THE THREE PREYIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

(From TAchfs Monthly Circidar.J 


1886-87. 1885-86, 1884-85. 1883-84. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France 500,000 .. 298,407 .. 308,410 .. 473,676 

aerman Empire . . . .950,000 . . 825,081 . .1,154,817 . . 986,402 

Austro-Hungary 525,000 .. 377,032 .. 557,766 .. 445,954 

Russia and Boland . . 475,000 . . 540,600 . . 386,433 . . 307,696 

Belgium 80,000 . . 48,421 . . 88,463 . . 106,586 

Holland and other 

Countries. 50,000 .. 37,500 .. 50,000 40,000 


Total...... 2, 580, 000 2,127,041 2,545,889 2,360,314 


Mr. Licht’s present estimate of the 1886-87 crop is the same as last month. 
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STATE a™ PEOSPECTS OF THE EHOLISH SUGAE 

MAEEET. 

Tile only satisfactory feature which we can report of sugars is the great 
diminution on the stocks in this country ; they are nearly 70,000 less than 
on the 1st January last ; prices, as compared with 1st December, are from 
3d. to 6d. per cwt. higher, the market closing dull, which may be partly 
attributed to the holidays. 

Beet 88;^ f.o.b. is now 11/- for prompt delivery, and li/lj and 11/3, 
according to position. 

The large supplies of mw and refined beet sugars in prospect scarcely 
admits of the hope of better prices in the near future. 

The imports of American refined for November were 8,323 tons, making a 
total for the eleven months, 1886, of 70,904 tons, against 107,632 tons for 
the same period of 1885. 

The imports of French refined in November were 14,271 tons, against 
1,047 tons in November, 1885 ; and from G-ermany and Austria 9,278 tons, 
against 5,349 tons in 1385. The total increase in the imports of refined of 
all kinds for the eleven months of 1886, as compared with 1885, is 63,993 
tons, whilst our exports of refined sugars have fallen ofi nearly 7,000 tons. 

The deliveries of raw sugar into the United Kingdom on December 25th, 
show a decrease of 23,760 tons npon 1885, and the imports the larger decrease 
of 93,984 tons. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom cn December 25tb were 190,325 tons, 
against 258,908 tons in 1885. 

Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are : — 

Floating. Last Month. 

Porto Eico, fair to good Eefining .. 11/- to 11/6 against 10/6 to 11/-. 

Cuba Centrifugals, 96®/^ polarization .... 13/- to 13/3 12/9 to 13,'-. 

Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Eefining. , 11/- to 11/6 ,, 10/6 to 11/-. 

Bahia, middling to good Brown, No. 7 to 8^ 10/- to 11/- ,, 9/6 to 10/6. 

POnambuco, good to fine Brown, No. 10.. 10/9 to ll/~ „ 10/6 to 10/9, 

Java, Alq. 14 to 1 5, good to strong 13/6 to 13/9 ,, 13/3 to 13/6. 

Uanued. Last Month. 

Madras Canle Jaggery.. 8/3 to S/9 against 8/- to 8/6. 

Manilla Cebn -uud Ho Ho 8/3 to 8/9 „ 8/- to 8/6. 

Paris Loaves, lo;/b ' . . 15/- to 15/6 „ 14/9 to 15/3. 

Titler^ .. .. 17/3 ,, 17/3 

Tate's Cubes.. 19/6 ,, 19/6 

Austrian-German Bl^etroot, 88%f.o.h. .. ll/~toll/3 „ 10/6 to 10/9. 
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The Havana Weekly Report announces that negotiations are in 
progress for establishing at Chorrera (Cuba), another large sugar 
refinery, by transferring thither the plant of a United States’ 
refinery, which can put into work 150,000 lbs. (67 tons) per day. 


The Xreis-Iulich sugar factory shows a loss of M. 59,665 for 
1885-86. The loss brought forward from the previous campaign 
was M. 158,648. The share capital is M. 900,000. The 
Brunswick factory shows a loss of M. 50,749, against a gain 
in the preceding year of M. 2,662. The share capital is M. 300,000, 
Xohlmann & Co.’s glucose factory at Frankfort, a/o, has made a 
profit of M. 248,521, with a capital of M. 1,800,000, or equal 
to 13|X. 


The sale, on the 19th January last, of the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition properties was not a very successful affair, although 
there was a large number of bidders and spectators present. Old 
London,” which was so attractive a feature, and cost, it is said, 
£10,000, having been put together so as to admit of removal and 
re-erection, fetched £160 1 5s. The Indian Palace Durbar Hall, 
and the Prince of Wales’ Pavilion were sold for £63. 

A message hy Eeuter’s Telegram, dated Melbourne, January 
24th, informs us that the Dutch authorities in Java have declared 
the engagement of native labourers for service out of the country 

5 
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to be a criminal offencej thereby putting a stop to their exportation 
to Queensland to work in the sugar plantations. 


The Lidiselie Mercimr states on the authority of a Java piiblie- 
ation, that a factory which sold its sugar at fl. 7-75, or at the 
most fl. 8 (I3s. 4d.) per picul, to Us. 3d. per cwt.) Quality 
No. 14, has made a net profit of fl. 60,000, or say £5,000. 
Alterations and improvements have resulted in a better yield of 
sugar than in 1885. The Selonego factory had a crop of 910 
piculs of cane per ‘^Boiiw,” against 500 piculs in the previous 
year — a bouw is about If acres, and a picul 183 J lbs. 

A good deal has been said about “protection to American labour.” 
The following will show how it works : — 

Steel rails are now sold in the United States for from 37 to 38 
dollars per ton. Two years ago they were sold for 27 dollars per 
ton. Increase in price, 10 dollars per ton. Commenting on this 
the Rew York Herald goes on to speak in this significant strain: — 
“Under this increase the wages of the workmen have been 
advanced about 2 dollars 70 cents per ton. The rest, or 7 dollars 
SO cents per ton, h quietly pocketed by tbe capitalist employers. 
A million and a half tons of steel rails are produced annually in 
this country. Protected capitalist emidoyers gain thus over 
10,000,000 dollars out of the advanced price for their own share 
of protection. This is divided among the owners of eight steel rail 
mills. O.hese capitalists are very urgent for ‘ protection to Ameri- 
can labour.’ Of course, * protection to American labour’ is a very 
good thing for the employers, hnt why don’t the workmen get 
their share? or, if they don’t, wby not call it ‘protection to 
American capitalists and monopolists ? ’ ” 


The complaint has been that beet sugar, aided by foreign 
bounties, was cnisbing out our cane growers. The following, 
which we take from the editoiial of Za Sacrerie Indigene^ of 
Ueceiiiber 28th, 1886, puts the boot on the other leg : — 

“We have seen that the Austrlm sugar manufacturers have, 
“ at a meeting held lately, raised the question of closing their 
“ works for a year, in the hope of putting an end to the ruinous 
“ prices which characterise the present crisis. Not even this 
“ heroic expedient would save the beetroot sugar industry in tbe 
“ future, because the colonial production asks nothing better thgn 
a chance of developing itself, and if it is not restrained by 
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“ surtaxes, from entering European countries, it will end by 
crushing the whole of the continental production. 

The struggle between the cane and beet has assumed an 
alarming aspect, since the creation of powerful associations has 
“ rendered pra:iticable the application to the canes, the whole of 
“ the progress which the working of beets has enjoyed through 
the advances made in machinery and chemistry. It is our own 
mechanicians and our own men of science who are furnishing 
the improved weapons to our rivals, who are able to crush us.’^ 

On pages 97 to 101 will he found a series of tables prepared by 
Messrs. E. Eeid & Co., Liverpool, showing the yearly consumption, 
for the past 20 years, of the leading articles of commerce. Taking 
the article of sugar, it would seem, from these statistics, that the 
consumption in 1886 was less than in 1885 by 3|lbs. per head, and 
only {Jb. per head more than in 1884. We do not believe that 
there has been any actual diminution in the consumption in 1886, 
but that the difference of 3|lbs. is accounted for, or nearly so, by 
the abnormally low stocks in the hands of refiners, (our largest 
refinery in London is silent) wholesale grocers, and retailers, 
which are not brought into the account. 11b. per head, upon a 
population of 37,000,000, is equal to 16,515 tons. 

In the consumption of tea and coffee there appears to be a slight 
falling off. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to note a decided 
increase in the consumption of rice, and of wool, cotton and silk. The 
decrease under the head of wines and spirits is slightly more marked 
than it was a year ago. The amount of the income-tax is 2s.- per 
head more than in 1885, hd 17s. per head less ilmn in 1876. 

We have pleasure in calling attention to a letter at page 68 
from Mr. Milner, of Derby, giving some further account of the 
movement which was set on foot in that town in 1885, for the 
encouragement of the use of cane sugars, and which we noticed 
in the Sugar Cmie for January, 1886. Mr. Milner is able to state 
that a marked change in the public taste, and an increased desire 
for cane sugars has been the result of their movement. Mr. Milner 
regrets, and we share in the feeling, that sugar machinists have not 
adopted similar measures for educating their neighbours oh tlie 
question of cane versus beet. 

We are glad to see that the question of establishing upon a 
general scale, central sugar factories, in Jamaica, is being discussed. 
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la an excellent letter, wMcli has just appeared in the Kingston 
Gleaner, the -writer sets forth the difficulties in the -way of such a 
system being established, as also the advantages which would result 
feom its general adoption. He estimates that a saving of 2s. 6d. 
per cwt. would be effected in the cost of production, and that the 
sugar so produced would be so superior in quality as to command a 
higher price by 5s. per cwt. — together, 7s. 6d. per cwt. This es- 
timate, when tested by actual experience, would probably have to 
be modified; — but assuming the advantage to be 5s. per cwt., there 
is ample inducement for capitalists to enter upon the venture — the 
great obstacle is the want of capital. For the past five years, the 
production of sugar in Jamaica has not averaged 20,000 tons, — at 
one time it was our largest and finest sugar colony, and from it we 
received our largest supply of sugar. We give so much of the 
letter in question as refers to sugar and rum, at page 7 3 ; and we 
also append to it a list of the different sugar estates in Jamaica, 
now in cultivation, with the names of their owners, and attorneys, 
the number of acres to each, their production in 1885 of sugar and 
mm ; for which particulars we are indebted to an excellent “ Hand- 
book to Jamaica, 1886-7,’^ by A. C. Sinclair (of the Government 
Printing Establishment), and Laurence B. Fyfe (of the Colonial 
Secretary's Office), and which can be had from Mr. Edward Stan- 
ford, 55, Charing Cross, London. 

Mr. Kimber’s proposed resolution on the sugar bounties in the 
House of Commons for the 22nd of this month is similar to the one 
he placed on the notices of motion last session. This motion is most 
carefully worded, and demands the serious attention of all interested^ 
and, in our opinion, every support on their part, as it precisely 
indicates the true solution of the sugar bounty question. ' The terms 
of this resolution are given in our present number. 

We learn from The Grocer that Messrs. George Crosfield & Co., 
6, Stanley Street, Liverpool, have been appointed sole agents in 
the United Kingdom for the sale of the Hemerara grocery sugars of 
Messrs, Sandbach, Tinne & Co., the well-known merchants and 
planters, Liverpool and Hemerara. Messrs. Crosfield conduct this 
new agency in conjunction with their present agencies for Messrs. 
Crosfield, Barrow & Co., sugar refiners, Liverpool; and Messrs, 
Bostock & Co., sugar refiners, Garston. 
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FINAL EEPOET OF THE EOYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
LEPEESSION OF TEADE AND INDIJSTEY. 

We liave before us tbe final report, dated 21st December, 1886, 
wMcb bas just been issued. 

Tbe first report is dated 7tb November, 1885; tbe second report, 
in two parts, is dated March 31st, 1886 ; tbe third report is dated 
June, 1886 ; and tbe whole occupies upwards of 1800 folio pages. 

Tbe first report contained tbe evidence of Officials at tbe Board of 
Trade, tbe Customs, and tbe Foreign Office, with repfies from tbe 
various Chambers of Commerce. 

Tbe second report, with appendix, occupying some 900 pages, con* 
tained notes of evidence upon tbe Goal and Iron Trades, several 
branches of the Textile Industries, Agriculture, and Shipping. 

In conducting tbe examination of the several witnesses, the Com- 
mission endeavoured, in the first instance, to elicit their opinions as to 
whether tbe trade or industry they represented was, properly speaking, 
“ depressed,” and, if so, tbe precise meaning attached to that expres- 
sion, tbe causes which have brought about its present condition, and 
any remedies which could be suggested. In this report is given the 
important evidence of Sir James Caird, the senior Land Commissioner 
for England, which took up an entire sitting. 

The appendix, Part II., contained replies from about 57 Societies 
representing the interests of the working classes, and of reports from 
our representatives abroad with regard to the condition of trad© and 
industry in foreign countries, forwarded to the Eoyal Commissioners 
by direction of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The third report relates principally to the agricultural, the shipping, 
and tbe mining industries. In this report is given the evidence of our 
Sugar refiners and West Indian merchants, which we gave in the 
June, July, and September, 1886, numbers of the Sugar Qane, 

The final report, now issued, contains the report upon the whole of 
the evidence, and is signed by 18 out of the 23 members of the Eoyal 
Commission, and of these 18, 11 have signed it subject to certain 
reservations and remarks set forth later on in the report, and of these 
11, 6 have signed a statement in which they say that the report of the 
.majority is too optimist, that it minimises tbe depression wbiob tbe 
evidence shows does exist. Lord Dunraven, Messrs. H. Farrer Ecroyd, 
A. Muntz, and Neville Lubbock present a separate and lengthy report, 
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in wliicli ttey give their reasons for declining to sign the majority 
Beport. 

The appointment in August, 1885, of this Eoyal Commission was 
looked upon at the time by many as a political “Fair-trade” move, 
on the part of the Conservatives, in view of the then impending General 
Election, and the consequence was that many, holding high positions 
in the commercial world, declined to have anything to do with it. 
The evidence, therefore, here given must be looked upon, to some 
extent, as partial ; still it is very valuable. It is now forty years 
since Free-trade was estabhshed in this country, and the men who 
took an active part in that struggle — ^for it wns a desperate struggle — 
are now but few in number. It ought not, therefore, to be 
matter for much surprise, if a large number of our vigorous men of 
business should be lacking in that feeling of veneration for free trade 
principles which is felt by those who fonght hard for them, and know 
at what cost they were secured. They know that “dej^ressed” as 
trade has been of late years, the depression is insignificant as com- 
pared with that which existed in this country previous to 1846. 

Still, we repeat, the evidence here given is valuable. We have all 
that can be said in favour of “ Fair Trade,” and the weak points, or 
what may be considered weak points by our Fair Trade friends, in our 
Free Trade system fully disclosed. 

After glancing over the voluminous evidence, the question which 
will natui’aHy present itself is, “ What will be its efiect on actual 
legislation?” and we imagine the answer which most will give will 
be — ^Hil. We do not suppose we shall hear any more of “Fair 
Trade.” It was to the Conservative Government that the Fair 
Traders looked. With Mr. Goschen in the Government, they must 
now have given up all hopes of their system being even so much as 
entertained. 

As a contribution to the history of British Commerce for the past 
ten years it is invaluable. 

We subjoin the concluding poidion of the report of the majority, 
embracing the few recommendations the Commissioners are able to 
make. 

Oheapen'Iin'G of Cost of Productiom”. 

The great object to he aimed at is, we need hardly say, the cheapen- 
ing of the cost of production so far as it can be done consistently with 
the maintenance of sound quality and good workmanship. In th© 
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competition for bnsiness, wliicli lias become so intense during tbe last 
few years, tbis will be tbe only means of securing success ; and we 
have natural adyantages in tbis respect sucb as are possessed by few 
of oui* rivals. 

Incbeased Tighance. 

We tbink also tbat tbe increasing severity of tbe competition of 
foreign countries is a matter deserving more serious attention than it 
bas received at tbe bands of our commercial and industrial classes. 
We cannot, perhaps, bope to maintain, to tbe same extent as hereto- 
fore, tbe lead wbicb we formerly beld among tbe manufacturing 
nations of tbe world. Yarious causes contributed to give us a position 
far in advance of other countries, wbicb we were well able to bold for 
many years ; but those causes could not have been expected to 
operate permanently, and our supremacy is now being assailed on all 
sides. 

But if we do not possess to their full extent tbe same natural 
advantages as we formerly enjoyed, we have still tbe same physical 
and intellectnar qualities wbicb gave us so commanding a lead ; and 
we see no reason why, with care, intelligence, enterprise, and 
thoroughness, we should not be able to continue to advance. 

SeaPuCh foe New Maekets. 

In order to do so, however, it is obvious tbat we must display 
greater activity in tbe search for new markets, and greater readiness 
to accommodate our productions to local tastes and peculiarities. 

Even in matters of so little apparent importance as weights and 
measures it would seem that our disinclination to adapt oui’selves to 
tbe requirements of our customers bas not been without its effect. 

TECHisricAL Eetjcatioft. 

In tbe matter of education we seem to be particularly deficient as 
compared with some of our foreign competitors ; and tbis remark 
applies not only to what is usually called technical education, but 
to tbe ordinary commercxal education wbicb is I'equired in mercantile 
bouses, and especially tbe knowledge of foreign languages. 

Diplomatic aub Coksitlae Assistance. 

Suggestions bave been offered by several witnesses as to tbe 
assistance wbicb might be afforded to our trade by your Majesty^s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers abroad, especially in reporting 
information with regard to tbe requirements of foreign markets, and 
in answering inquiries from merchants and others on such matters. 
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We gladly recognise tlie e:fforts wMcli liave been recently made to 
utilise the services of these officers more effectually ; but we doubt 
if their functions could be usefully extended in the direction 
referred to above. It is very important, having regard to their 
position and duties in foreign countries, that they should be neither 
directly nor indirectly engaged in commercial operations, and we fear 
that inconvenience would be felt if they assumed in any degree the 
character of agents for mercantile houses. 

Any general information which they may acquire with regard to 
the trade of the district in which they reside, and which is likely to 
be generally useful at home, should, of course, be reported, and made 
public at once ; and this is ab'eady provided for in their annual 
reports. But we should deprecate any change in their position which 
would bring them into closer relations with individual firms. 

Nor do we think that it would be desirable for them to take a 
more active part in pressing particular schemes or enterprises set on 
foot hy British traders in foreign countries. The representatives of 
some of our competitors may have been more active in this respect in 
some cases than our own consular and diplomatic officers ; but such 
action must, we think, tend to lower the reputation of the country 
and to diminish the usefulness of the officer concerned. 

As regards the reports themselves, we doubt if any useful purpose 
is served by requiring an annual report from each consulate. The 
consul should, we think, be instructed to report any information 
which appears to him to be of interest as soon as he obtains it, and 
should be as promptly published at home when received. A large 
proportion of the statistics and tables which now appear in the 
reports might he omitted without disadvantage, and the reports 
confined to matters of more immediate and practical interest. 

CoMMEECiAX. Geography. 

In connexion with the development of new markets for our goods, 
we desire to call special attention to the important subject of com- 
mercial geography, and to the letter from Commander Cameron, 
which will be found in the Appendix to this Eeport. 

Statistics oe Iistterhal Trade. 

In the course of our inquiry we have frequently experienced the 
want of accurate statistics with regard to the details of our home 
trade. We would strongly recommend that steps should be taken to 
procure fuller information both as to the production of the leading 
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industries of tEe country, and as to tEe distribution of our industrial 
population. 

If annual returns on some or all of tEese points could not con- 
veniently be prepared, tEey migEt be issued at intervals of two, or at 
most tEree, years. 

Eailway AiiTB Oaatal Tea^stspobt. 

WitE regard to tEe group of questions affecting tEe cEarges fox 
railway carriages, we tEink (a) tEat greater facilities sEould be 
afforded to tEe public for readily ascertaining the rates wEicE tEe 
companies profess to charge, together with any modification of those 
rates which they make in favour of any individuals, or any classes of 
their customers; (5) that a cheap and effective procedure sEould be 
provided for obtaining a legal decision on any disputed point, and for 
enforcing the decision, when given ; (c) that greater attention sEould 
be paid to the development of the water communications of the 
country, and that no railway company sEould be allowed either 
directly or indirectly to control or own a canal; (d) that every 
facility should be afforded bj^ Parliament for the construction of light 
railways or tramways in those parts of the country which may he 
found to be insufficiently supplied with the means of communication, 
or which are susceptible of further development in this respect. 

Limited Liability Acts. 

We refrain from making any specific suggestions for amending the 
law relating to limited liability ; but we are of opinion that in some 
respects it is capable of improvement. 

It is most desirable that the creation of unsound companies should 
he checked, and that in every case where the facilities afforded by the 
Limited Liability Acts are taken advantage of, the hma fides of the 
promoters should he, as far as possible, ensured. 

Several jDroposals for the amendment of the Acts have been laid 
before us ; but we think that the details of any new legislation on 
the subject would require to be further considered and discussed by 
those who have a more practical acquaintance than we possess with 
the working of the existing law. 

To the suggestions which will be found in the evidence of the 
witnesses on this subject, we may add that the creation of unsound 
companies might be to some extent restricted if the fee for registra- 
tion, which is now very low in propoiHon to the nominal capital 
embarked, were increased; and the attention of the Legislature 
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migM, in our opinion, be advantageously directed to this point, botb 
in tbe interests of tb© revenue and of legitimate trading. 

CONOLUSIOK. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our sense of tlie ready assist- 
ance -wbicli we bave received in tbe course of our inquiry from tbe 
several bodies and individual witnesses whom we have consulted ; 
and we would also commend to tbe careful attention of all classes of 
Your Majesty’s subjects tbe valuable and complete collection of infor- 
mation as to tb© economical condition and prospects of tbe country 
wbicb will be found in tbe appendices to our several reports, and a 
list of w^bicb is annexed to tins document. We tbink that wiiile, on 
tbe one band, tbe information wbicb we have been able to collect will 
tend to dispel much of tbe misapprehension wbicb appears to prevail 
on tbe subject of our commercial position, and to encourage a more 
hopeful view of tbe situation, it will also show that if our position is 
to be maintained it must be by tbe exercise of tbe same energy, per- 
severance, self-restraint, and readiness of resource by wbicb it was 
originally created. 

If our labours should tend in any degree to tbe promotion of this 
result, we venture to tbink that they will not have been entirely 
thrown aw^ay. 

Tbe foregoing is from tbe Beport of tbe majority. Tbe following 
extract is from the Report of Lord Dunraven, Miss W. E. Ecroyd, 
F. A. Muntz, and Heville, and refers specially to Foreign Boun- 
ties : — 

But FoEEiGJf Bounties and Taeifes ^iee the Chief 
Distuebing Cause. 

Tbe greatest and most permanent causes of tbe depression, which 
are undoubtedly, as before stated (paius. 28, 58-64, 76, 81, 82), tlio 
action of foreign bounties and tari:Ss, and tbe growing effect of 
directly or indii'ectly subsidised foreign competition. These are not 
natural difficulties, but difficulties artificially created by tbe legis- 
lation of foreign states ; and they tend contmually to grow, not only 
through tbe increase of tbe restrictions themselves, bxxt much more 
through tbe circumstance that tariffs wbicb in former years offered 
but a slight obstruction to trade, have become more and more 
prohibitory through tbe advance of tbe protected industries towards 
equality with our own. 
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PEOD TIGERS ARE POWERLESS TO OVERCOilE THEIR IotS'LIJE^ICE. 

ISTor can any efforts of producers, PoweTer intelligent or energetic, 
lessen tliese difficulties ; for every improvement made by them is at 
once appropriated by tbeir protected foreign competitors, tbrougb. tbe 
purchase of English machinery, and the engagement for a time of 
English superintendents. 

On the contrary, it is inevitable that any industry which is engaged 
in a hopeless straggle against insuperable difficulties must sooner or 
later fall into a condition of languor, and of decreasing ability to 
meet competition. Those engaged in it lose heart and hope ; capital 
and talent are gradually withdrawn from it ; and as it offers 
reduced remuneration and a diminished prospect of advancement to 
skilled labour, the qualit5’- of the labour employed in it tends 
continually to decliue, and its productions deteriorate. 

UNLESS Prepareb to Cohnterwore: them, we must Eothre 

THE DEPRESSIO]Sr THEY CREATE. 

The depression, then, so far as it arises from the permanent and 
growing causes just named, cannot fail to recur, after each interval 
of relief, with equal or increasing force ; and this must be endured, 
unless the nation shall determine to counterwork by active measures 
the disturbing inffuences which are artificially produced by foreign 
legislation. 

SiJG^iR Bounties; Cotjyteryailiyg Etjties Desirable. 

The most conspicuous, we do not say the most important, case is 
that of the sugar bounties. The abolition of these bounties is 
admitted to be desirable, for it has been the object of repeated efforts 
on the part of the Foreign Office. So long as the bounties are main- 
tained, therefore, it is evident that the imposition of a countervailing 
import duty must be desirable. Its effect would be to restore to the 
producers of sugar in our colonies and in India, and to the refiners in 
this coimtry, the just right of competition on practically equal 
terms, and to transfer to our own Exchequer the export bounties 
given by foreign nations. The position of the British consumer 
would be the same as if we had by negotiation obtained an equivalent 
reduction of the bounties, whilst in his quality of taxpayer he would 
be a gainer by the diversion of foreign money into our Exchequer, so 
long as the bounty-receiving importations continued. 

A countervailing duty of one farthing per lb., or 2s. 4d. per cwt. on 
all foreign refined sugar and raw beet-root sugar would substantially 
effect the purpose. 
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CANE SUGAE MOVEMENT IN DEEBY. 

Masson Works, Derby, 

January, 1887, 

To THE EbITOR of THE “ SlJOAB CaHE.” 

Dear Sir, — It will be witMn tbe recollection of your numerous 
readers tbat in tbe first issue of tbe Sugar Cane for 1886, there 
appeared a report relative to a movement on tbe part of tbe employees 
of Messrs. G. Fietcber & Co., Colonial Engineers, tbe object of wMcb 
was tbe supplying of themselves, their families and friends with a 
pure cane sugar (not bounty fed). You were not only good enough 
to insert tbat report, but to comment most favourably upon it, and 
strongly urged tbe workpeople of other sugar machine makers to 
adopt a similar means of educating their neighbours on this question. 
We are not aware tbat your recommendation has been adopted by tbe 
workmen of other firms. Perhaps they are content to embody their 
protests in resolutions and deputations, but it is quite evident, as tbe 
Eight Honorable Sir M. H, Beach, M.P., remarked at a conference 
on this subject last year in London, at which I bad tbe honour to 
attend, that while the grass grows the steed starves.” We continue 
to believe in the wisdom and expediency of following up such protests 
by encouraging tbe consumption of pure unbounty-fed cane sugar, 
and that our efiforts are warmly approved by several gentlemen in 
different parts of the country, in conjunction with a number of 
English refiners, was evident by tbe many kind expressions we 
received from them immediately on the appearance of the report in 
the Sugar Ca^ie, 

We feel, therefore, encouraged to forward you a brief account of 
the further progress of our movement. 

Early in the year we were compelled to raise oui' capital from £60 
to £150, and, in consequence of the increasing demand for pure cane 
sugar, we have found it necessary to still further augment that 
amount. It may he of interest to yourself and readers to he informed 
that our working capital is raised by 5s. shares, confined to the 
workmen, and on which we pay a small percentage. 

Our turnover for the year has been quite equal to our anticipations, 
and, to us, is very gratifying, especially when we remember the 
interruption we have experienced in consequence of depressed trade 
in that branch of engineering in which we are engaged. 
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Our time for sale is limited to meal hours, and to the eyening •when 
work is over. Our esteemed employer takes much interest in the 
movement, and continues to afford us every reasonable facility for 
storage and sale. 

Doubtless, much of our success is owing to the fact that we are 
able to keep in stock splendid samples of Demerara, loaf, and other 
refined sugars, which are guaranteed pure cane and free from bounty, 
and having just purchased six tons of splendid Demerara, which is meet- 
ing with a rapid sale, we expect that our results for the present year 
will be in advance of the year just closed. We are, therefore, pre- 
pared to deal either by wholesale or retail. Sir, since we inaugurated 
the present movement, we have witnessed a marked change in the 
public taste, and an increased desire for cane sugar, and, if we have 
done something to bring about this result, it is a stimulus to us to 
continue. 

I need scarcely assure you and your colonial readers, that we are 
very sensible of the identity of our interests on this question, and of 
our sympathy with them in their efforts to obtain some redress from 
the Home Government, whose countenance to foreign bounties we 
consider xmwise and impolitic. 

We trust that the time is not far distant when we shall witness 
such a trade between ourselves and our colonies that will cement the 
federation of ourselves into that Greater Britain which is so earnestly 
desired, and which we are sure will prove to be the greatest protection 
against any foreign oppression. 

Awaiting your favourable notice, and anticipating your obliging 
insertion in an early number of the Sugar Cane, 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

B. Milioib, Sec. 


THE SUGAB MAISTUPACTUBE IN AUSTBIA. 


(Continued^ from page SSJ 

In our last issue we gave, under the title of “ The Sugar Manu- 
facture in Austria,” an abstract of three articles which had appeared in 
the Journal des Faineants de Sucre from the able pen of M. Georges 
Dureau, the redacteur (not, as we incorrectly styled him, the cor- 
respondent) of ihat Journal. These articles are being continued, and 
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altEoiigli tlie details Eave no longer tlie general economic and statis- 
tical interest of tiie former contributions, inasmuch as they relate 
merely to the production of beets and the methods employed in the 
extraction of the sugar, we have thought it advisable to give a short 
summary of such portions as deal in any way with tlie cost of pro- 
duction, as they may he useful for comparison. It maybe well again 
to point out that the facts relate exclusively to Bohemia, the largest 
sugar-producing district of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

We gather that the quahty of the beets is inferior to that of the 
Erench and notable of the German roots. The tax not being levied 
on the roots, there is not the same urgent motive for requiring beets 
of a relatively high saccharine content. The greater portion of the 
beets is purchased of the farmers of the district surrounding the 
factory, either at a fixed price, or on the basis of the prices ruling for 
raw sugar during the months of October, November, and December 
of the current campaign. During last campaign from 7o to 90 kr. 
per metric quintal, or about 12s. 8d. to 15s. 3d. per ton, were paid in 
the case of purchases at prices agreed on at the time of contracting. 
This would appear to he considerably nnder those paid in former 
years, as is evident from a table drawn up by the well-known Herr 
Aehleitner, of Yienna, according to which the average maximum 
price for the past ten years was 213 kr. per metric quintal, or 35s. 6d. 
per ton. The price paid for the beets contracted for on the basis 
of raw sugar prices in 1886 was, according to M. Bureau, 
93 to 99 kr. per metric quintal, or say 15s. 6d. to 16s. 8 d. 
per ton. The beets must have a maxiinuin of saccharine 
content of 12|' on the juice, be grown exclusively from seed furnished 
gratis by the factory, and delivered at scale free from soil and 
‘'topped ” horizontally. None that have run to seed are received. 
Manufacturei's are now only offering about 14s. 6d. per ton, and M. 
Diir can thinks that there is little likelihood of such commensurate 
reduction in the price of proiuction or any eounterhalancing relief 
from the proposed alteration in legislation as to stave off the 
inevitlibie diminution in production which such prices must occasion. 

As regards the process of extracting the sugar, a very great change 
has taken place during the last ten years, during which the process 
mainly in use has been tliat of diffusion ; hut the diffusion vats, 
which in 187G often had a capacity of as much as 945 gallons, now 
attain, as a rule, only that of 155 to 175 gallons. The llillieux 
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process lias proved liigHy satisfactory, Eaving resulted in an enormous 
reduction in tlie quantity of fuel necessary. M. Bureau calculates 
tEe economy effected by tlie Eillieux process of beating, &c., as 
reaching 407 of coal in the case of quadruple apparatus, and 30 to 32^ 
for those with the triple effect ; he gives the results of his personal 
observation in the case of about fifteen large factories. Descriptions 
of the operations in two large works are given. The first is that of 
Saaz, not far from Prague, founded in 1871, and capable of working 
up about 240 tons of. beets per day. The yield of beets per hectare 
(21 acres) varies in different years between 12-|- tons and 40 tons. 
The saccharine content of the beets varies according to the season 
between 107 and 187. The factory possesses nine diffusion vats, with 
a capacity of 190 gallons each. The heat employed in this operation 
is up to 175^ Fahr., and the water, acting under a pressure of about 
one atmosphere, is heated beforehand to 76^ Fahr. The duration of 
the diffusion process is from 25 to 28 minutes. 

The expenditure of steam is from 250 to 2651bs. per cwt. of beets, 
corresponding to a consumietion of coal amounting to about 307 of 
the weight of beets. The cost of the coal delivered at the works, is 
from 3s. 9d. to os. per ton, and the exieenditure of fuel per ton of 
beets vai’ies between Is. 3d. and Is. 8d. 

The second factory, the working of which is described at length is 
that of Hirahurg, which works up 300 tons of beets per day. 
The juice of the beets must show at least 15^ in the balling saccharo- 
meter. The price is determined on the basis of raw sugar prices as 
already indicated. In 1885 it amounted to 17s. 6d. per ton. For the 
current year it wdll only be 1 3s. 4d. There are nine diffusion vats with 
a capacity of about 230 gallons each. The water is heated to 85° 
Fahr. and the third, fifth, and sixth vats are worked at a temperature 
of 190^ Fahr. In both the above factories the use of bone-black has 
been sii])er(^eded by the carhorate of lime process, resulting in a 
saving at Niinburg of Is. 5d. per ton of beets, or about £2,000 for the 
quantity of beets wanked up, viz., 30,000 tons. The manager states 
that he is very well satisfied with , the Eillieiix processes, but gives 
decided preference to the “ quadruple effet,” which has produced 
astonishing results in another factory (that of Schonhof) under his 
direction. The saving in fuel effected at Nimburgli has been 8|-7 of 
the quantity of beets worked up, equivalent to about Is. 2d, per ton. 

M. Bureau calculates that the a]>plication of the Eillieux process in 
more than one-third (SO out of 200) of the sugar factories in Austria- 
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H-imgary is equiyalent to an economy in fuel amounting to more tliaii 
2,800,000 francs, or £112,000 for a single campaign. 

A calculation has been made by M, J. Kasalowsky of the expendi- 
ture of steam and coal in di:fferent methods of evaporation and heating 
the juice in an average manufactory such as that of Ouwal, v^here the 
triple, quadruple, and quintuple arrangements have been successively 
tried : — 

Percentage 
of coal con- 
verting 

Expenditure of 13 l-5lb. of 
steam per water into 
100 kilos of beet. steam. 


Evaporation by double effect, juice heated by 
direct or by return steam, and with single 

boiling vat (cuite a simple effet) 141-28 kilos . , 23*55 

Evaporation by triple effect, juice heated by direct 

steam, and with single boiling- vat 111-58 kilos .. 18*6 

Evaporation by quadruple effect, juice heated by 

direct steam, and with single boiling vat 96-66 kilos .. 16-11 

Evaporation by triple effect, EiUieux process, 
juice heated by steam of the juice from the 1st 
and 2nd box, not heated before entering the 1st 

case, and with single bciling-vat 92*52 kilos . . 15*42 

Evaporation hy triple effect, Rillieux process, 


juice heated by steam of the juice in the 2nd 
box, not heated before entering the 1st box, and 
triple boiling (cuite a triple effet), with 

.steam from the juice in the second box *18*42 kilos . , 13*77 

Evaporation by quadruple effect, Rillieux process, 
juice heated by the aid of steam of the juice in 
the 1st and 2nd box, juice not heated before 

entering the 1st box and single boiling-vat. . . . 82*63 kilos . . 13-77 

Evaporation by quadruple effect, Rillieux process, 
juice heated by the steam, of the juice in the 
2nd box, juice not heated before entering the 
1st box, boiling with the steam of the juice in 

the 3rd case. 71-89 kilos . . 11*98 

M. Bureau adds that a letter just received from Mr. Joseph Lexa, 
Prague, informs him that the processes above referred to should be 
called the Rilheux-Lexa system, Mr. Rillieux having projected the 
idea which Mr. Lexa developed and arranged. 

^ These figures are evidently incorrect; we would suggest 88-42 kilos, and 14*75 per 
cent, as being probably what was intended. 
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CENTEAL FACTOEIES FOE JAMAICA. 


In tlie Gleaner (Jamaica), November 24t]i, is a long letter addressed 
to tbe Committee appointed by tbe Society of Agriculture and 
Commerce. We reproduce that portion of it wMcb makes special 
reference to tbe sugar industry of Jamaica : — 

Tbe question of establisbing central factories for tbe manufacture 
of sugar and rum is engaging tbe attention of many persons in tbis 
island. 

There are many clifEculties wbicb may impede sucb undertaking, 
cbiefly of a financial character. 

Tbe bank rate of discount in Jamaica never varies ; it is perpetuaUy 
at 8 per cent, per annum, and all persons requiring funds for com- 
mercial or agricultural undertakings bave to submit to tbis rate. 

It is true that capital is obtainable from time to time for Govern- 
ment loans at 5 per cent., and not infrequently a premium given for 
sucb investments, but generally speaking tbis capital could not be 
invested in any enterprise tbat bad not tbe Government guarantee. 

In aU countiies more or less funds are available for investment in 
bebalf of obui’cbes, schools, orphans’ or widows’ asylums, &c., at such 
rates of interest as tbe most secured guarantees can afiord. 

But in order to obtain, for any enterprise, capital subject to fluc- 
tuations, and giving no absolute certainty of a regular and uniform 
interest, something considerably more than tbe usual bank rate of 
interest must be promised by those who wish to promote an enterprise 
in Jamaica. 

Only a few capitabsts with spare means reside in tbe island, every 
person having bis capital more or less invested in either grazing pens, 
household property, or sugar plantations. 

To obtain Engfisb capital at from five to sis: per cent, per annum, 
tbe Jamaica, colonist has to give to bis merchants in England, as a 
sine qua mn^ bis cro 2 }s of sugar and rum, so tbat tbeEngbsb capitalists 
might bave tbe benefit of tbe commissions derivable from its disposal 
in England, wbitber it is shipped consigned to such merchant, without 
which there would be no possibility of obtaining means, even with a 
mortgage on tbe property as a security for advances. 

Tbis system almost precludes the possibility^- of obtaining sufficient 
capital in Jamaica either for tbe central factories, or for tbe estabbsb- 
ment of any other enterprise requiiing large sums. 


6 
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The impression, liowever, is yery strong that the establishment of 
central factories would proye a great Messing throughout the island, 
and, the more the question is discussed, this conyiction is the more 
firmly entertained. 

Many proprietors of estates adjacent to each other, in several 
districts of the island, have conferred together, haying in view the 
construction of a factory in the most central parts of such districts, 
each producer agreeing to sell his canes to the company formed for 
such enterprise; but it was found impracticable, as the agents of 
each producer in England would require, as usual, that the product 
of each property be consigned to them. How, then, would the planter 
sell his canes to the factory while such agents peimitted him to draw, 
all the year round, for the cultivation of such property u]3on the 
district, understanding that the production thereof should he con- 
signed to such agent for sale on commission. 

It will be seen then that only in such districts where the resident 
proprietary are perfectly independent in circumstances that such a 
scheme can be carried out, and although there are many such pro- 
prietors they are not consolidated in any particular district, their 
possessions being more or less scattered throughout the island, 
rendering co-operation amongst them abortive. 

The following estimate of the cost of management of twenty sugar 
properties of average production, compared with a central factory 
yielding the same quantity of produce as the entire number of 
estates, will show a great saying in the economy of management, as 
well as secure greater efficiency and a much better article of far 
greater value than is ordinarily obtained. 

€ost of management of twenty sugar estates, making an average 
crop of 200 hhds. each, 

£ s. d. 

20 managers’ salaries and partial maintenance, 


at £200 per annum 5,600 0 0 

40 bookkeepers for the stillhouse, boiling 

house, and field, with maintenace, £105 . . 4,200 0 0 

20 engineers at £60 1,200 0 0 

Attorneyship of each property, £100 2,000 0 0 
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Estimate of cost of management of a central factory, maldng 
annually I{.,000 khds, sugar. 


& s. d. 

OMef manager’s salary 600 0 0 

OMef engineer’s salary 400 0 0 

Second engineer’s salary *. . . 200 0 0 

Two assistants, £100 each 200 0 0 

Ten book-keepers, £120 each 1,200 0 0 

Two accountants, £150 each 300 0 0 

£2,900 0 0 


Saying in favour of factory in management above of £10,000 ; in 
other words, two pounds ten shillings per ton. The saving and other 
advantages are by no means confined to the economy of management. 

The saving in fuel would be prodigious where the boiling process 
is confined to one establishment instead of twenty engines, twenty 
boilers and forty furnaces, for there are on each property a furnace 
for the boiling process and another for the distilling department. 

In addition to these advantages arising from a co-operative system, 
which the establishment of a central factory brings into play, there 
is the additional advantage of having such machinery as will produce 
the best quality sugar worth at least £5 per ton beyond the low 
qualities produced by the Jamaica settlers, which, even after ship- 
ment continues to drain until it reaches its destination, where it is 
landed twenty per cent, less in weight, owing to its imperfect manu- 
facture. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, when, from similar 
circumstances, the result of manufacturing sugar at the neighbouring 
French islands by the IJsine,” or central factory system has 3 uelded 
thirty and forty per cent, per annum upon the capital. It is likely even 
to yield better results in Jamaica, as the value of land in this island is 
much below what it is in the French islands, and the cost of animals to 
transport the canes would also be much less, while the value of rum 
obtained from the molasses of the canes grown in Jamaica would be 
worth at least one-third more than what is derived from the molasses 
obtained in any other part of the world. 

This result would arise from the fiavour of the Jamaica rum, which 
is the finest produced, and is worth from sixpence to three shillings 
per gallon more than the rum made at either the French or other 
British islands. 
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The proportion ot rum made from a giyen quantity of canes in 
proportion to tlie sugar produced from the same quantity by the use 
of centrifugal machines, now being employed in Jamaica, would not 
be less than three-fourths, — say three thousand puns, of rum to four 
thousands hds. sugar. The probabilities are, however, that there 
would be a larger return of rum, calculating then the value of 
Jamaica rum over any other is 6d. per gallon, though actual 
experience has proved it to be on an average at least one shilling, the 
additional profit on the 3000 phns. rum, each of 100 gallons, over the 
profits of a similar undertaking established elsewhere is £7,500. 

In the com’se of time there is little reason to doubt that the beet 
root production of sugar on the continent of Eiiroi^e, is likely to drive 
out of the field the cane producers of sugar in the colonies, unless the 
system of cultivation and manufacture of the latter undergo a great 
change. 

In fact the scientific management required in the beetroot factories 
must be adopted in the sugar-cane producing countries, without 
which the sugar produced from the cane will gradually be driven from 
the European markets. 

It will he saying too much to prognosticate a similar result in 
America — ^indeed the conditions are widely difierent. 

In Europe the beet sugar is actually produced in the markets where 
it is consumed, and not subjected to any serious charge for its trans- 
portation, either in freight, insurance, loss in weights, export duty or 
to any other charges to which the colonial and foreign cane sugar is 
liable in the ordinary way ; while the difference of duty between the 
best manufactured article produced in Europe, and the common pro- 
duction of the colonies, has dwindled down until there is scarcely an 
appreciable difference left, while there is every probability from the 
principles laid down hy ruling statesmen that sugar will cease to be 
taxed altogether, and the common production will thxis be placed, 
without the slightest protection, in competition with the purest and 
best article as manufactured in Europe, and which even, iinlilve the 
West Indian production, wnll not be subjected to charges that must, 
apart from all other drawbacks, be an ever attendant disadvantage on 
the latter. 

There is every reason to believe that the beetroot production on 
the continent of Eui’ope will continue to prosper and be adequate to 
supply the entire European markets and thus drive out entirely the 
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caae sugar from tlie severe competition unless steps be taken to 
prevent suck a result. 

In tke United States tkere is a large di:ierence in tke duty upon 
raw muscovado sugar and tke refined article. 

Tke consumption of sugar is increasing rapidly in tke United States 
and even now it exceeds tke consumption of that article in tke United 
Kingdom annually, this consumption will kave astonisking develop- 
ment, for tke population of tkat country is constantly increasing not 
only by tke usual natural causes, but by tke extensive emigration 
from tke United Kingdom and otker European countries. Tke rate 
of wages for labour* in tke United States enable tke kumblest artisan 
to consume sugar as soon as ke becomes a citizen of tke latter 
country. 

It stands to reason tken tkat tke time is not far distant wken tke 
United States of America will become the best market for West India 
sugar, .and will be able, also, to consume all tke West Indies can produce. 
This interchange of commodities between tke United States and tke 
West Indies will continue to grow ; even now tke latter are supplied 
with wheat, fiour, beef, pork, butter, lard, and many manufactured 
articles of tke western continent, while tke export of sugar from tke 
West Indies to tke United States has been increasing annually, and if 
it has not reached more important dimensions it is owing to tke 
advances made by British capitalists to sugar producers in tke West 
Indies, who now begin to fi.nd tkat they could do muck better were 
they not compelled to skip to tke British markets ; and tke time is not 
far distant, wken British capitalists will refuse to make suck advances, 
as tke increasing production of beet-root sugar disenabled them to pay 
all tke charges consequent upon tke importations, and make a 
sufficient return to cover a fair allowance to tke producer. 

If this has not already taken place it is owing to tke very Mgk 
price of rum produced in tke West Indies, and skipped to British 
markets as part of the production of a sugar plantation, but which 
cannot be considered a normal state of things, however acceptable it 
might be to West India producers. 

It may be out of place to point out for consideration tkat tke 
continued increase of beet production wiB in all probability decrease 
tke production of wheat on tke European continent. The United 
Kingdom requires very large supplies of tke staff of life, even in fav- 
ourable years, and should tke supply, through any cause be diminished 
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it cannot "but prove detrimental to tiie interests of tlie motlier 
comitry. 

In addition to tiiis tin’eateniiig resnltj the prospect of the shipping 
trade now largely carried on hy British vessels will he likely to be 
interfered witii,p ah Europe should be supplied with sugar produced 
there instead of from the British colonies and distant foreign countries. 

If these deductions are reasonable, and careful investigation and 
actual experience will prove that they are so, it behoves the mother 
country to carry into e:ffect a remedy which will alter the course of 
events without deviating from the rnling commercial principles adopted 
by Great Britain. 

The leading statesmen of England have followed for the last quarter 
of a centiny a policy to unfetter in every way the industry of the 
country in order to develop it by every possible encoui'agement from 
the Government. 

All raw materials in every manufacture have been admitted free of 
duty, while a moderate duty upon some manufactured articles has 
been retained. But the same policy has not been pursued with regard 
to raw muscovado sugars. 

To admit that description free would be in exact accordance with the 
principles which have been maintained in respect to all other raw 
materials requiind in the manufactures of the kingdom, while a mod- 
erate duty could be permanently and fairly charged upon the refined 
article. If this system could be termed a protective one, so could aE 
duties be so considered that are now levied upon manufactured articles, 
when the raw material required for their manufacture be admitted 
free of duty. 

The free admission of all muscovado sugar, with a small duty of 
two shillings retained upon the refined article, would get rid of the 
difficulties now existing from the imposition of duties upon the raw 
article on which, under the present scale, the duties vary.* 

This procedure would be sufficient to check partially, hnt not 
entii’ely, the production of the beetroot. It would then be requisite 
to assist the British colonies to produce a better quality of sugar at a 
cheaper rate, and this can be done by the establishment of central 
factories. 

The competition with beetroot sugar is not now on equal terms 

* We do not understand this paragraph. The writer of it cannot surely he under the 
impression that there are any duties upon sugars imported into this country? They 
were abolished in 1874 . — ^Eb. Sugar Cane. 
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witiL tlie cane production of tlxe colonies; tiie former haying the 
natoal advantages of being consumed in the neighbourhood of its- 
production, as veil as the greater sMll employed in its manufactui’e. 

But if the same scientific appliances were used in Jamaica, and the 
article produced upon a larger scale in a single establishment, where 
all the latest improvement could be adopted under the supervision of 
skilled overseers, there is abundant evidence to show that a superior 
grocery description of sugar might be produced censiderably cheaper 
than the inferior descriptions now made, and also a larger percentage 
of the juice could be obtained from the more efficient crushing of the 
canes, as also less waste than is now the case from the admittedly 
imperfect system of boiling in open pans. 

All these improvements cannot be carried out by sugar estate pro- 
prietors making but two hundred hhds. per annum, which is even much 
above the average production as will be seen by the following calculation. 

It is asserted that there are but three hundred sugar estates in this 
island. 

Three hundind estates * producing each two hundred hhds. would, if 
correct, realize the average yearly crop of sixty thousand hhds. 
The actual crop was for the year 1872 thirty-five thousands 
hhds. or thereabouts, and for the last five years that production has 
seldom been exceeded. It wall be seen then that this estimated annual 
average jueld for each estate far exceeds the actual fact ; but while it 
should be borne in mind that there are many properties producing 
much less than this estimated average, there are some which produce 
from two hundred and fifty to four hundred hhds., and it is a notice- 
able fact that snch properties a:fiord far more profitable results than 
the smaller ones, even taking into consideration the larger outlay. 

In Trinidad and Demerara there have been established large planta- 
tions, and central factories are now being constructed and will shortly 
be completed. 

In Gruadaloupe and Martinique, central factories have been in exist- 
ence for some few years, and practical proof has been given of the 
general prosperity that they have created in every district where they 
have been established ; while the proof has not been wanting of their 
having yielded immense profits to the shareholders. 

Jamaica has been, as usual, very backward, owing to its want of 
capital and the difficulty of obtaining it in England. 

* For a list of the sugar estates in Jamaica, now in cultivation, with names of 
owners, &c., see pages S4-89 of present number. 
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An impression is in some instances entertained tliat tMs backward- 
ness IS caused by tbe existing form of Government ; but notliiiig could 
be more fallacious — indeed tbe contrary is tlie fact, Since tke present 
form has been inaugurated a mucb greater confidence bas been evinced 
tlian was formerly entertained by British capitalists, and indeed that 
confidence is largely entertained in the island itself, for while the 
Government securities are eagerly sought after with only five per 
cent, interest, and in many cases a premium offered for such invest- 
ments, under the former require that they were at a discount with the 
then legal interest of six per cent, per annnm, nevertheless the posi- 
tion of Jamaica is exceptional as compared with the other thriving 
communities of the West Indies. 

Eor a long period past it has had a bad reputation, the lands of 
absent as well as resident proprietors were taken possession of by 
squatters, yielding no income to their proprietors, and it will be 
really admitted that this was not a very encouraging circumstance to 
draw capital from foreign sources, while the land was partially cul- 
tivated and yielded little more than a livelihood to the squatting 
possessors. 

This mammoth evil has been grappled with in the most statesman- 
like manner by the Governor, and is now gradually disappearing from 
the face of the country, and the good effect of this great measure can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Many thousand acres of arable land will 
fall to the Government from a variety of causes, while many thousand 
acres will be liberated from the squatters and handed to their rightful 
owners. 

The time is, therefore, most opportune to give every encouragement 
to the establishment of central factories ; for without Government aid 
it is doubtful whether this sj^stem of concentrated lahoui' will be put 
into execution. The Government need only assist in the formation 
of a single factory, as the results therefrom are likely to be so very 
encouraging that there will he no necessity for tether aid, as British 
capitalists will ultimately seek such investments, and similar factories 
will be established in every district of the island, There are obvious 
reasons why a Government should not take in hand such investments 
on its own account, and there is but one way to render such assistance 
as will give the required encouragement. It is that the Governor 
should pass a measure authorizing the guaranteeing debentees of an 
approved company, formed for the purpose of completing a central 
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factory ; tEe interest to be paid Half -yearly, a moiety of tbe loan in 
five years, and the other moiety in ten years. Say that under the 
following* circnmstances a company were formed to construct a central 
factory, with a supposed capital of £100,000, half of that sum to be 
paid by shareholders at once, and the balance to be called for, if 
required, in four years and nine years, to be available to pay deben- 
tures, should the profits of the company be insufficient to do so. ISTo 
debentures to be issued or guaranteed until the central factory has 
been completed, and the claim of Government on the property and 
plant to remain in force until the last debenture is paid ofi. 

This would ensui*e for the company cheap money for advances to 
small settlers and for cultivation generally, and also for the general 
improvement of the undertaking. There would then be sufficient 
encouragement to cause the application of this capital, while the 
indebtedness to the Government would be fully secured by its actual 
ownership of the entire property of the company, and the hahility of 
each shareholder, were that needed. The company should purchase 
a sufficient area of land, so that it might erect in the centre thereof 
the factory, and in four opposite directions a tramway of five miles 
each way, and each terminating with a depot for the purchase and 
weighing of canes, while within this area cane production can be 
carried on under the management and for the special benefit of the 
company, until the lands could be rented out to parties willing to 
cultivate them, and to sell the canes to the company. 

The Government should have some controlling influence over the 
company hy regulating the price to be allowed for each ton of canes, 
and as the five or six per cent, given by the Martinique company 
upon the weight of the cane delivered, yielded weU to the company, 
and also was satisfactory to the producer, such a basis might be 
deemed a fair guide. 

The arrangement was payment in kind, hut the money value given 
by the company was based upon the actual value of the sugar, which 
being of the finest description was worth about twenty pounds per 
ton. 

The small settler obtains for his sugar, imperfectly made by Hs 
rude manufacture, about fourteen pounds per ton ; nor does he get 
as much as five per cent, from Ms canes, if, therefore, he were saved 
the expense of manufacturing under the system of remuneration, he 
would actually obtain six pounds per ton additional for all the sugar 
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his canes produce even when such, sugar was manufactured at the 
expense of the company without any deduction whatever, thus 
learning him to confine himself to the production of the best canes 
without the investment for the rude appliances he now j)OSsessGS. 

If there are five thousand what are called John Crow Mills owned, 
by the peasantry, the cost of which, with all appliances, could not be 
less than £15 each, there would be actually expended by them £75,000. 
It might be said then, that if the peasantry can raise so much capital, 
why are they not co-operated with by the more intelligent of the 
community ? 

The answer to such query would be fairly stated by explaining 
that the small settlements are scattered throughout the island, and, 
under the circumstances, co-operation -would not be sufficient to carry 
out a great work in any one district. 

But the company’s shares might be fixed at two pounds each, thus 
giving an opportunity for the small settlers to become shareholders. 
It would be a great practical lesson to the peasantry and would teach 
them to invest their means in an intelligent manner, instead of 
burying in their grounds [specie and bank notes, which is too often 
the case and has been done for many years past. 

The estabhshment of central factories in Jamaica would prove a 
substantial benefit to the peasantry and small settlers, and render 
them more independent than they are at present, which could not fail 
to have an injurious effect on the interests of the large proprietary 
body. Such a great enco-uragement to divert labour from such sources, 
should be met by a continuous stream of immigration from Calcutta, 
China, and other places, and thus prevent the injury to one interest 
for the benefit of the others. 

Besides which the extended cultivation and increased export, which 
the establishment of central factories will assuredly occasion, may 
reduce the production of the estates already estab’hshed and in cul- 
tivation, by curtailing the amount of labour at present available to 
them, which in many districts is now even insufficient, without being 
supplemented by coolie immigrants. 

Supposing due encouragement be given, as suggested, for the 
establishment of central factories, as also for the continuance of 
immigration upon a larger scale than hitherto, this island will be 
rendered truly prosperous and capable of producing sugar at such a 
rate, as to hold its own in all the markets of the world that are 
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supplied witli tlie beetroot production. At any rate there will be 
room, for expansion wMcK is not now the case ; for without a more 
efficient and economical system be set in motion, which is comprised 
in the central factory scheme, there is every reason to believe that the 
sugar production in this island will decrease until the further develop- 
ment of the consumption of the article in the United States. 

It will therefore he a wise policy on the part of the Government, to 
set in motion the immediate establishment of one central factory, by 
a]^ordmg the necessary encouragement ; and the result will most 
assuredly prove that any further extension might be safely left to 
work out its own future ; as much wealth in England will then be 
obtainable, and in every district a large factory will be constructed to 
take the place of the present wasteful system that needs only a 
successful experiment of the former system, to he entirely abolished 
as belonging to a past age.” 


HOME OONSUMETIOH -IN THE CLYDE POETS. 


The following figures, iwhich we take from Messrs. William 
Connal & Co.’s Cii’cular, show how very small — not 7 per cent. — is 
the quantity of British sugars refined in the Clyde : — 


1883. 

Tons. 

West India 13,100 

Mauritius 5,809 

Brazil 8,251 

Cuba and Port Eico . . 6,787 

Beet 113,288 

Java 92,249 

Surinam and Foreign. . 5,657 


245,141 


1884. 

1885. 

1885. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

14,718 

11,266 

9,743 

1,929 

2,705 .. 

6,797 

2,012 

927 .. 

965 

1,823 

10,801 .. 

2,158 

141,952 

.. 157,036 

121,873 

72,976 

58,462 .. 

93,538 

5,936 

627 .. 

690 

241,346 

241,824 

235,764 


It will be seen that Beet constitutes 50 per cent., and Java 40 per 
cent, of the entire consumption. 
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J. Sawers 

Louis Verley 

Tlios. Daniel 

Heirs of Kelly 

The Colonial Co., England. 

James Harrison 

James Harrison 

E. H, T. Hawkins. . . . . 

Lady Iluntingtown .... 

Chas. Levy 

Samuel Siiortridge. . .... 

Heirs Count Freeman 

J. H. McDowell 

Sir William Fitzherbert . . 
Chas. Levy 

W. S. Eichards . . . . .... 

J. S. Carson . . 

Gr. Solomon & Co. . . .... 

W.B.Espeut.. .. .. 

P. A. Moodie & Co. , . 
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St. Akdrew. 
Constant Spring . . . . 
Mona . . 

Bt. Thoaias. 

Leith Hall 

^ Pltn. Garden Elver. . 
Wheelerlield* . . . . 

Hordley 

Amity Hall 

Duckenfleld 

Golden Grove . . 

Lyssous 

Eetreat . . . , . . 

BeHudere.. .. .... 

Hall Head 

Blue Mountain .... 
Serge Island .. .. 

Coley.. .. .... 

Horris . . 

Albion . . . . .... 

PORTIAKD. 
Burlington . . 

Spring Garden 

Woodstock . . . . . . 

St. Mabv. 

Hew Eamble . . .... 

Tiinity .. 
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JAYA SUHAR PLAHTEES. 

Bills pou theik Eeliep. 

A despatcK, dated tlie IStli December last, bas been receiyed from 
Mr. H. P. Eenton, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at tbe Hague, 
respecting tbe two Bills recently brought forward in the Second 
Chamber of the States-General of the Netherlands, haring for their 
object the relief of the depression under which the sugar-producing 
interest in Java has for some time past been suffering. The purport 
of the two Bills was as follows : — 

“ (1.) That no payment should be requii-ed from those planters of 
sugar-cane and sngar manufacturers who have contracts with the 
Dutch Indian G-overnment under the provisions of the Law of 21st 
July, 1870, in respect of one-half of the total amount of the tax which 
wili become payable by them in 1887 and subsequent years, on the 
produce of their plantations until 1892 ; but that in that year, and in 
each of the succeeding four years, they shall pay one -fifth of the 
whole amount of which payment had been so deferred. 

“ To this provision an amendment, or rider, was proposed by two 
members of the Chamber, to the effect that the prodxice of the 
sugar-cane fields of those planters who have no contract with the 
Government, the so-called ‘‘free planters” shall on the same terms 
as those above stated, be exempt from the tax in question until 
otherwise provided by law. This amendment was approved by a vote 
of 45 to 34, and the Bill, thus amended, was then passed by 49 votes 
to 30. 

“(2.) The second measure proposed by the Government provided 
that, during a period of two years, dating from the 1st of June next, 
the export duty on sugar from Java, as established by the Law of 
16th April, 1886, should cease to be levied, to which, however, an 
amendment was submitted, extending from two years to five years 
the period during which the suspension of the duty should take effect, 
and this amendment was likewise passed by 46 votes to 31. There- 
upon the Bill, thus amended, was approved by a vote of 50 to 26. 

“It need scarcely be added that the two Bills above described have 
still to be submitted to the First Chamber of the States- General. 
Should they finally become law, they will, no doubt, afford considerable 
relief to the Java sugar producers, but they will, at the same time, 
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inyolve a yer^^ sensible loss to the Dutch Indian exchequer so long as 
they remain in force, for in the estimates of ways and means in the 
Indian budget for next year, the total amount to be derived from the 
tax on the sugar plantations is stated at 2,196,000fl., and the export 
duty on sugar from Java yields, at its present rate, about 600,000fl, 
annually.’’ 

In a further despatch, dated the 24th December last, Mr. Fenton 
says that the two Bills were approved on the 23rd December, after a 
short debate, by the First Chamber by majorities of 29 to 7 and 34 to 2 
respectively; and dating from the 1st June, 1887, the duty on the 
export of sugar as established by the Law of April 16th, 1886, will 
cease to be levied. 


SDDAE TEADE OF CANADA. 

The following particulars respecting the sugar trade of Canada for 
the years 1883-4-5, are extracted from “The Home and Foreign 
“ Trade of Canada, and the Annual Eeport of the Commerce of 
“ Montreal ” for the year 1886 : — 

The quantity of sugar entered for home consumption in the 
Dominion of Canada during the year ended June 30th, 1883, was 
152,729,5691bs., of a value of $5,091,530; during 1884, I73,742,4771bs., 
of a value of $5,509,429 ; and during 1885, 200,011,5411ba., the value 
being $5,100,478. The duty on the sugar imported in 1885, was 
$2,544,920, or nearly half its value. The principal countries from 
which the sugar is imported are the West Indies and British Gruiana, 
Brazil, China, and Germany (beet sugar). Of the provinces of Canada, 
Ouebec and Nova Scotia consume the largest quantity, taking 
124,593,0441bs. and 43,065,2651bs. respectively. 

The following comments are added by the editor of the pamphlet: — 
“The national policy appears to have affected the sugar trade more 
than any other branch of industry or commerce. It maybe remarked 
that not only have the imports greatly increased (the quantity for 
1885 being 83*59 per cent, over that for 1878), hut that, whereas in 
1878 there was but seven per cent, of the total quantity imported 
taken direct from countries of production, in 1885 95 per cent, was so- 
taken, The 200,011,5411hs. imported in 1885, aggregates a less value 
than the 108,943,9201bs. imported in 1878. This is owing to the lower 
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price of sugar tlirougliout the 'world, and to the circumstance that, 
instead of the refined article being imported, as in 1878, the refineries 
now import raw sugar almost entirely. To the same causes may be 
attributed the fact that, although the imports were so largely increased, 
the amount of duty collected in 1885, aggregates less than in 1878 ; 
the specific duty on each pound of sugar being about 2 J cents per lb. 
in 1878, and about IJ cents in 1885.” 


PLYMOUTH SHQAE EEPINEEY. 


Speech by Sie Ebwaed Ba.tes, Baht., M.P., oisr the Shgae 
Eefining Tbahe. 


On the llthult. Sir E. Bates addressed his constituents at Plymouth, 
and, in the course of his remarks, said : — 

Take a case that touches me very closely in more ways than one, 
but in one way, my unfortunate men, far more than another. You 
all know that, some few years ago, I bought the sugar refinery here. 
I have had it fitted with all the latest improvements and newest 
appliances. It employed from forty to fifty men, who have most of 
them ■wives and children dependent upon them. It is supplied with 
raw materials bought for cash at the lowest figures. It cannot pay 
its way by 20s. per ton on every ton of raw sugar melted. It must, 
therefore, he closed, as, unless things alter, I cannot longer stand a 
loss of J£10,000 per annum. 

I have laid out in the place in aU £27,000, and have actually lost 
besides £15,000. And why? Mainly because the Germans, French, 
and Eiissians can inundate this country with refined sugars, similar 
to those refined in your own town, on the export of which to this 
country they receive from 5s. to 8s. per cwt, from their Governiaents 
as a bounty, and which sugar they can, therefore, on arrival here, 
a:Sord to sell under the cost of production in this country of a similar 
article. You get cheaper sugar by perhaps a halfpenny a pomiii, but 
what becomes of the workmen ? They do not get wages to enable 
them to buy bread for their wives and children, let alone sugar. 
Gentlemen, I am not accustomed to he beaten in anything I under- 
take, but I confess myself beaten now. I doubt, therefore, if this 
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country can go on trading unless it raises a large portion of its 
revenue from tlie taxation of manufactured goods, imported from 
tliose countries wlio tax our manufactures sent to tiieir country. 
Mind you, I say, tax only mauufactm’ed goods, not to tax raw 
materials tEey send us, sucli as wheat, cotton, raw sugar, &c., but to 
tax manufactured goods, and so lighten the amount to be raised from 
direct taxation from you and the people of England generally. Tins 
would be, according to my ideas, “ Pair-trade ” and Pree-trade, and 
would be of service to the employers of labour, and enable them to 
give employment to the working man of this country. If something 
is not done, and that quickly, there will not be a sugar refinery at 
work in England before many years have gone by. Many are already 
closed in Scotland, England, and Ireland. 

Mb. Ditb-gan’s Works Advebtised bob Si\xE; 

Upset Pbice, £92,000— Cost £300,000. 

Indeed, one of the largest refiLners in London, Mr. James Duncan, 
I see by the Times, advertises his refinery for sale by public auction, 
which cost him £300,000, at the upset price of £92,000. This, at 
fi.rst sight, appears a very sad affair*, but it is not as bad as mine. 
Mr. Duncan has been a refiner many years, in the good old times, 
and amassed a large fortune in the business, and if he got nothing 
for his refinery he must still be a heavy gainer. I commenced, as 
you know, in bad times, and made nothing, so what I have lost is 
money out of pocket, not having been a refiner in good times. This, 
however, does not trouble me half as much as my being obliged to 
close the concern, and thus throw out of employment a number of 
people in Plymouth. Through the proceedings of foreign Govern- 
ments with their bounties you may be able to have your sugar 
cheaper for a short ‘time, until the refinery business in the United 
Kingdom has become an industry of the past. But what then ? Do 
you thijik these foreign Governments will continue to give their 
refiners the bounties they now do ? PTo, no ; having succeeded in 
closing all the refineries in the United Kingdom, bounties will cease, 
and their refiners can^then charge you any price they think proper. 
WTaere is your cheap sugar then ? But what is more to the point, 
where are the hundreds of thousands of our working men that were 
employed in this industry, and, worse than all, where are their 
families ? This is what troubles me. 
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COLONIAL BANK. 


Tke Lalf -yearly general meeting of tlie proprietors in tlie Colonial 
Bank was keld on tke 6tk January, at tke Offices, Biskopgate Street 
Witkin, Mr. H. H. Dobree in tke ckaii\ 

Tke Secretary read tke report, wkick stated tkat tke total liabilities 
of tke bank on tke 30tk of June last were £3,985,986, tke principal 
items being tke deposits at interest and on cuiTent account, 
£1,491,671; bills payable and otker liabilities, £1,326,451; and 
notes in cumulation, £406,910. Tke principal assets were— specie, 
£332,055 ; Englisk and Colonial Government and otker investments 
keld in London, £726,736; bills receivable, &c., £1,406,252; and 
kills discounted in tke colonies, bills in transit, and advances on 
security, £1,402,338. 

Tke net profit for tke half-year, after providing for all bad and 
doubtful debts and for income-tax, kad „been £31,765, which 
was increased by tke amount brought forward to £33,452. They 
recommended a dividend for tke half-year of 5 per cent., and tke 
transfer of £2,500 to tke reserve fund (increasing tkat fund to 
£130,000), leaving £952 to be carried forward. 

Tke failure in Trinidad, alluded to at tke last general meeting, kad 
involved tk© bank in a heavier loss than was at first anticipated. Tke 
estimates of tke crops about to be reaped were uniformly satisfactory 
from all tke 'West Indian colonies, seasons having been unusually 
favourable to tke growth of tke sugar cane. 

Tke Chairman, in moving tke adoption of tke report, observed tkat 
tke accounts showed little variation from those laid before the 
meeting last July. They kad £135,000 less cask in tke West 
Indies, some specie having keen brought home. Tke bills receiv™ 
able kad increased considerably, and they kad now available 
assets to tke amount of £2,538,000 to meet liabilities of £3,225,000, 
or nearly 80 per cent. — a fact wkick showed great financial 
strength, though not being altogether a matter of satisfaction, 
inasmuch as it showed tkat they were not able to employ their 
funds so closely as they could wish in tke West Indies. Tke 
past year kad keen, if possible, as regarded tke West Indies, worse 
than tke preceding year, and it was a matter of surprise tkat there 
kad not been greater disasters and more failures than kad occurred. 
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Tlxe immediate prospects of the West Indies were, he thought, more 
favom’able. Estates generally had much depreciated in value — 
indeed, in some districts they had been almost unsaleable— but the 
bank had no direct interest in estates. Eecent advices showed some 
signs of improvement in trade, and therefore they might look for 
some improvement in the business of the bank. Eemembering the 
two past bad years in the West Indies, he thought it matter of con- 
gratulation that they had been able to pay a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent, and to carry £2,000 to the reserve fund. Mr. George 
Fletcher seconded the motion. In answer to questions, the Chairman 
stated that the loss to the bank by the failure at Trinidad amounted to 
£30,000. He could see no advantage in presenting a profit and loss 
account, or in changing the form of accounts. They had gone on on 
the present lines for nearly 50 years under theh charter, which was 
renewed a few years ago by Parliament. They had been legally 
advised that the liability of the shareholders was limited to the £70 
per share uncalled. If they placed themselves under the Joint Stock 
Companies Acts he feared that they might run the risk of forfeiting 
theii’ right to issue notes in the colonies. That was a matter for very 
important consideration. If, however, the shareholders thought that 
the charter should be revised or the bank turned into a limited com- 
pany, the directors were ready to take the necessary steps. Eespect- 
ing the matter of Thomas & Go., the amount had been finally written 
ofi. At the last meeting he expected that they would recover about 
£70,000 on that account, but that even if they lost all the suits they 
would get £20,000 in dividends. On the decision of the suit in the 
House of Lords they had received between £40,000 and £45,000, of 
which they had placed on the credit side of the account £20,000 pre- 
viously standing to the debit, and about £25,000 therefore would 
figure in the next accounts. They also expected to recover a further 
large sum from the American law suits, but when those suits would 
be decided it was impossible for him to say. The motion was adopted, 
and a dividend of 5 per cent, for the half-year was afterwards 
declared. 
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THE PEIOE OE SUG-AES IN 1814. 

The foilo-wing particulars are taken from an old Trade Circular, 
dated London, loth September, 1814: — 

Eaw Sugaes, West India — 

Brown 100s. 

Middling to Good hliddling lOos. 

Good to Eiiie 110s. to 120s. 

East India Hone. 

Green Bastards Oos. to OSs. 

Geoukd Stjgaes, Genuine — 

Tips about 104s. \ 

Middles ,, 108s. to 112s. > Yery scarce. 

Faces ,, 115s. ) 

Beied Sugaes— 

Lumps Brown .... 156s. to 158s. ; good to fine, 162s. to 174s. 

Single Loaves 162s. \ 

Powder Loaves 170s. ? Upwards. 

Double Loaves 210s. ) 

Molasses (to buy) 48s. 

To prevent hreaJcage would advise you to order the Caslts to &e Iron 
Bound, expense 2s. per Gash 

Bbown- Oajsdt Is. 6d, to Is. 7d. 

White Cahhy 28. 6d. 

THEEE MOHTHS’ CBEEITS. 

Those of our friends who remit us in one or two months will be 
fuHy compensated either in quality or price. 


The duty upon West India Sugar in 1814 was 30s. per cwt., and upon 
East India 31s. to 39s. per cwt. The revenue therefrom was £3,276, 51 3. 
The consumption was about 100,000 tons in that year, including 
sugars used in distilleries. The price of muscovado in bond was 
73s. 4d. per cwt. 

The total imports this year amounted to 216,000 tons, of which 
29,000 tons were foreign sugars. The exports of raw and refined 
were 115,000 tons. 

The importations of East India sugars were very trifling — only 
2,500 tons. 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE CONSUMPTION OR QUANTITY RETAINED EOR 
ILANUFAOTURING PURPOSES, OE THE LEADING ARTICLES 
OF COMMERCE, AND OTHER STATISTICS OP THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

. For T-wunty Years, 1867 - 1886 . 

Compiled by Francis Feid f Co., Brohers, Liverpool. 
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TABLE, SHOWIKa THE COHSTJMPTIOH OE aiJAHTITY EETAMEB EOE 
MAYIJEAOTIJEma PIJEPOSES, OE THE LEADINO ARTICLES 
OE COMMERCE, AHD ' OTHER STATISTICS OP THE 
irHITEB KHSTGBOM. 

Foe Twenty Yeabs, 1867-1886. 

Compiled hj Francis Reid % Co., Brokers, Liverpool. 


l^ear. 

COCOA. 

EICB. 

TOBACCO. 

j TALLOW, 

WINE. j 

Lbs. 

PM § 

W 

Tons. 

u 

iMl 

Lbs. 


Tons. 

Lbs. per 
Head. 

G-allons. 

§3 eS 

1867 

4,585,617 

0-15 

78,868 

5*85 

41,053,612 

1*36 

52,076 

3*86 

13,754,343 

0*45 

1868 

5,730,223 

0-19 

134,729 

9*91 

41,280,001 

1*36 

57,163 

4*02 

15,151,741 

0*50 

1869 

6,564,216 

0*21 

175,038 

12*75 

41,719,500 

1*36 

59,056 

4*30 

14,840,158 

0*48 

1870 

6,943,109 

0*21 

92,802 

6-72 

41,717,012 

3*34 

77,879 

5*32 

15,168,321 

0*50 

1871 

7,333,988 

0"33 

103,649 

7- S 7 

42,775,334 

1*36 

67,630 

4*81 

16,237,756 

0*52 

1872 

7,853,165 

0*25 

189,796 

13*39 

43,948,427 

1*38 

60,644 

4*28 

16,873,955 

0*53 

18 t 3 

8,311,023 

0*26 

162,042 

11*37 

45,944,485 

1*44 

73,976 

5*18 

18,027,104 

0-57 

1874 

8,863,579:0-2 S 

144,010 

10*02 

45,787,816 

1*40 

57,575 

4*01 

17,284,385 

0 54 

1875 

9,973,926 

0*31 

168,687 

11*66 

47,026,912 

1*45 

45,052 

3*11 

17,349,370 

0*54 

1876 

10,428,478 

0-32 

152,742 

10*46 

47,681,858 

1*46 

63,579 

4*36 

18,671,089 

0*57 

1877 i 

10,060,637 

0-30 

192,355 

13*06; 

49,300,088 

1*49 

56,300 

3*82 

17,671,273 

0*54 

1878 

9,980,162 

0-30 

112,669 

7*60 

47,969,263 

1*44 

42,347 

2*86 

16,272,295 

0*49 

1879 

10,111,526 

0*30 

181,167 

12*11 

47,309,809 

L 41 

49,100 

3*28 

14,945,093 

,0*45 

1880 

10,566,159 

O'Sl 

217,219 

14*31 

48,261,775 

1*42 

54,808 

3*61 

15,853,335 

^ 0*47 

1 . 

1881 

10,897,796 

0*31 

253,563 

16*09 

48,481,049 

1*38 

42,896 

2*72 

15,644,757 

i 0*44 

1882 

11,996,853 

0-34 

212,035 

13*30 

49,055,938 

1*37 

44,993 

2*82 

14,431,282 

0*40 

1883 

12,868,170 

9-36 

198,537 

12-35 

49,665,605 

1*38 

39,921 

2*'18 

44,382,983 

0*39 

1884 

13,963,891 

0'38 

158,152 

9-76 

50,772,513 

1*40 

46,720 

2*82 

14,075,626 

0*39 

1885 

14,595,168 

0*40 

121,457 

7*43 

51,325,060 

; 1*40 

42,085 

2*58 

,13,848,748 

0*38 

1886 

15,165,714 

0*41 

177,812 

10*76 

50,972,001 

1*38 

39,599' 

1 2*39 

1 13,252,503 

0*36 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE CONSHMPTION OR GHANTITY RETAINED FOR 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, OF THE LEADING ARTICLES 
OF COMMERCE, AND OTHER STATISTICS OP THE. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

For Twenty Years, 1867-1886. 

Compiled hj Francis Seid ^ Go., Brokers, Xiverpool. 


Year. 

BRITISH & FOR- 
EIGN SPIRITS. 

FOREIGN WOOL. 

COTTON. 

RAW SILK 

Gallons. 

Per 

Head. 

Lbs. 

Per 

Head . 

Lbs. 

Per 

Head. 

Lbs. 

Per 

Head. 

1867 

29,090,697 

0*96 

142,951,240 

4*73 

911,910,496 

30*17 

3,947,634 

0*13 

1868 

28,610,658 

0*94 

147,673,844 

4*85 

1,005,463,536 

33*02 

4,105,882 

0*13 

1869 

29,624,124 

0*96 

141,853,383 

4-61 

948,298,512 

30-81 

2,524,215 

0*08 

1870 

31,707,609 

1-02 

166,819,579 

5*36 

1,099,751,092 

35*36 

3,638,782 

0*17 

1871 

34,454,883 

1*09 

184,412,542 

5*73 

1,406,281,520 

44*64 

4,961,500 

0*16 

1872 

33,618,968 

1*06 

165,397,521 

5*21 

1,142,620,304 

36*30 

3,949,890 

0*12 

1873 

37,779,940 

M 9 

189,824,608 

6*12 

1,318,087,23*2 

41*19 

2,718,322 

0*09 

1874 

40,510,613 

1*26 

194,438,122 

6*04 

1,427,984.768 

44*35 

3,201,596 

0*10 

1875 

42,427,400 

1*31 

189,059,859 

5*84 

1,233,200,864 

38*06 

1,939,019 

0*06 

1876 

41,796,449 

1-28 

213,065,992 

6*51 

1,291,165,568 

39*48 

2,943,904 

0*09 

1877 

40,420,555 

1*22 

218,546,900 

6*62 

1,188,365,920 

36*01 

2,784,453 

0*08 

1878 

40,722,383 

1*23 

196,195,351 

5*90 

1,194,310,320 

35*97 

2,333,393 

0*07 

1879 

38,475,646 

1*15 

167,793,165 

5*01 

1,287,063,568 

38*42 

2,517,273 

0*08 

1880 

35,764,464 

1*05 

222,945,958 

6*56 

1,404,697,616 

41*31 

2,733,676 

0*08 

1881 

37,094,323 

1*05 

181,684,961 

5*15 

1,466,423,616 

41*54 

1,986,628 , 

0*06 

1882 

36,916,312 

1*03 

220,513,147 

6*18 

1,504,107,696 

42*13 

1 

2,458,970 : 

0*07 

1883 

36,765,068 

1'02 

216,929,406 

6*03 

1,474,421,088 

40*96 

2,660,000 : 

0*07 

1884 

36, *634, 194 

1*01 

242,662,342 

6*66 

1,485,037,792 

40*91 

4,142,730 1 

0*11 

1886 

35,956,465 

0*99 

233,514,124 

6*39 

1,203,496,224 

32*88 

1,698,719 

0*04 

1886 

34,894,662 

0*94 

281,484,150 

7*61 

1,503,099,360 

40*62 

1,699,361 

0-05 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE CONSUMPTION OE QUANTITY RETAINED EC 
MANUFAOTDEING PUEPOSE8, OP THE LEADING AETICLES 
OP COMMEECE, AND OTHEE STATISTICS OP THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Fon Twenty Years, 1867-1886. 

Compiled hy Francis Feid ^ Co., Brohers, Liverpool. 


Year. 

TOTAL VALLE 

OP 

IMPORTATIONS. 

Total Value op 
British and Irish 
PRODUCE Exported. 

Railways 

IN 

United Kincdom. 

£ 

fi 

& 

Per 

Head. 

Capital 

Expended. 

Per 

Head. 

Nett 
Profit 
-If cent. 

1867 

275,183,137 

182/6 

181,183,971 

120/0 

479,167,300 

317/4 

4-18 

1868 

294,460,214 

194/0 

179,463,644 

118/0 

486,893,400 

319/10 

4-13 

1869 

295,460,214 

192/1 

190,045,230 

123/7 

490,950,770 

319/4 

4-45 

1870 

303,257,493 

195/0 

199,586,822 

128/1 

504,381,000 

324/4 

4*49 

1871 

330,754,359 

210/0 

223,066,162 

141/1 

520,400,000 

330/5 

4*69 

1872 

353,375,740 

222/7 

255,961,609 

161/3 

537,285,640 

338/5 

4*83 

1873 

370,380, 42 

230/3 

255,073,336 

159/5 

569,047,346 

355/8 

4-75 

1871 

368,435,432 

228/11 

239,436,207 

148/9 

578,320,308 

359/2 

4*80 

187o 

373,941,125 

230/10 

223,494,570 

138/0 

590,223,494 

361/0 

4-72 

1876 ^ 

375,093,771 

229/5 

200,639,204 

122/6 

658,214,776 

402/7 

'4*17 

1877 

393,941,256 

23S/9 

198,731,073 

120/4 

674,059,048 

408/7 

4*13 

1878 

366,059,610 

220/6 

192,804,334 

116/2 

698,545,154 

420/10 

4*25 

1879 

362,127,741 

216/2 

191,503,672 

114/4 

717,000,000 

428/10 

4-j5 j 

1880 

411,210.,056 

241/2 

222,810,526 

131/1 

728,317,000 

432/4 

.4*38 

1881 

395,656,350 ; 

224/2 

233,938,919 

132/7 

745,528,162 

422/5 

4-2!) 

1882 

412,001,683 i 

280/10 

241,477,156 

1S5/3 

767,899,570 

430/2 

4*32 

1883 

425,603,932 

236/7 

239,829,744 

133/3 

784,921,312 

436/1 

4*80 

1884 

389,774,549 

214/9 

232,927,575 

128/4 

801,464,367 

441/7 

4*68 

1885 

373,834,314 

204/4 

213,031,407 

116/5 

815,858,055 j 

446/- 

4-04 

1886 

349,381,087 

188/10 

212,363,995 

114/9 

820,000,000 

Estimated 

443/3 

! .. 
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TABLE, SHOWINa THE COHSUMPTIOH OE aUAHTITY BETA THE!) EOB 
MAHHEACTHBIISra PHEPOSES, OF THE LEADIHG- ARTICLES 
OE COMMEEOE, AND OTHER STATISTICS OP THE 
HNITED KINGDOM. 

For Twenty Years, 1867-1886. 


Compiled, ly Ft'aneis Reid Co., Brokers, Liverpool. 



Declared Yalub op Gold, Silter, 

AND Specie. 

BANK 

Inter 

' 

Income Tax. 

Tear. 

Imported. 

Per 

Head. 

Exported. 

Pei- 

Head. 

EST. 

Annual 

Average 

percent. 

Nett Amount 
Assessed fo r 
Property and 
Profits. 

Per 

Head. 

1867 

£ 

23,821,047 

15/9 

£ 

14,327,289 

9/6 

2-54 

374,342,902 

247/11 

1868 

24,852,596 

16/4 

20,220,014 

13/3 

2-10 

386,542,366 

253/11 

1869 

20,500,991 

13/4 

16,391,999 

10/8 

3-20 

389,421,002 

253/3 

1870 

29,465,668 

18/11 

18,334,450 

12/2 

3-04 

398,222,811 

256/1 

1871 

38,140,327 

24/3 

33,760,671 

21/5 

2-88 

419,850,798 

266/7 

1872 

29,505,319 

18/7 

30,335,861 

19/1 

4T0 

434,802,952 

271/9 

1873 

33,454,724 

20/11 

28,899,285 

18/1 

4-79 

453,585,000 

283/6 

1874 

30,380,268 

18/10 

22,853,593 

14/2 

3*70 

481,002,000 

298/9 

1875 

33,264,789 

20/6 

27,625,042 

17/7 

3-24 

498,260,040 

307/7 

1876 

37,057,353 

22/8 

29,464,082 

18/0 

2*61 

503,676,578 

308/7 

1877 

37,162,534 

22/6 

39,798,119 

24/1 

2-88 

490,344,906 

297/2 

1878 

32,421,490 

19/6 

26,686,546 

16/1 

3*77 

493,598,158 

297/4 

1879 

24,065,056 

14/4 

28,609,912 

17/1 

2-51 

490,425,774 

292/9 

1880 

16,287,964 

9/7 

18,889,503 

11/1 

2*76 

486,077,028 

285/11 

1881 

16,864,918 

9/7 

22,502,819 

12/9 

3*48 

490,966,686 

278/2 

1882 

23,620,579 

13/3 

20,989,258 

11/9 

4*16 

504,158,462 

282/5 

1883 

17,201,311 

9/7 

16,414,211 

9/1 

3*58 

53 9,435,375 

288/7 

1884 

20,321,853 

11/2 

21,999,222 

12/1 

2-95 

531,129,500 

292/7 

1885 

22,751,720 

12/5 

21,783,105 

11/11 

2-92 

530,480,682 

289/10 

1886 

20,863,895 

U/3 

20,957,405 

I 

3-04 

540,000,000 

Estimated. 

291/11 
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SUGAE BOUNTIES IN EAELIAMENT. 


Tile following notice of motion has been given by Mr, Kimber, M.P* 
for Wandswortli, for tbe 22iid of this month : — 

SuGAB Bototibs, — “ That, having regard to the terms of the 
existing commercial treaty with Belgium of 1862, whereby, in Art. iii. 
of the Protocol thereto annexed, provision was made for terminating 
simultaneously in the countries therein named all bounties on the 
export of sugar, aud to the various diplomatic attempts since made 
by Her Majesty’s successive Administrations to procure the abolition 
of such export bounties, this House is of opinion that it is the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the legitimate interests of such an 
important home and colonial industry as that of sugar production and 
manufacture to initiate such fiscal measures as shall, whilst securing 
the admission of all sugars from every part of the world duty-free 
when bounty-free, nevertheless subject all sugar exported with a 
bounty to a duty payable out of, and exhausting as far as may be, 
the bounty thereon, thus tending to depiive bounty-aided sugar of 
State protection so far as British markets are concerned. 

That negotiations for an International Convention for the complete 
abolition of all bounties on export should be resumed ; and, in the 
meantime, pending the conclusion of the same, power be granted by 
Parliament enabling Her Majesty, by order in Council, to levy a duty 
on all foreign sugar receiving a bounty on export, and to revoke and 
annul such order as and when effect is given by foreign powers to the 
terms of such Convention.” 

MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Communicated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, C.E., M.S.C.I., 
Eel. Inst. P.A., Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
323, High Holbom, London, W.C. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIOXa. 

16016. Ebitz Schbibbee, London. Improvements in moulding 
sugar and in the apparatus employed therein, (Complete specification.) 
7th December, 1886. 
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16603. W. P. Thompsojs' & Go., London and LiTerpool. Im- 
provements in machine for cutting sugar canes and the like. (Communi- 
cated by Jose de Enbio y Baza, Spain.) ITtli December, 1886. 

16615. J. Kelly, Blacfriars. Improved method of making and 
preparing boiled sugar goods or meets. 17tb December, 1886. 

17041. E. Campbell, Glasgow. Improvements in and connected tvith 
triple effet evaporating steam vacuum pans itsed for boiling sugar ^ and 
for other evaporating purposes. (Conunnnicated by J. Poster and J. 
Campbells Java.) 29tb December, 1886. 

602. E. A. EobePuTS and J. G. EuBSOisr, Glasgow, Improvements 
in sugar cane mills. 14tb January, 1887. 

16827. H. Vivien, London. Impjrovemenfs in apparatus for the 
manufacture of refined sugar ^ partly applicable to the manufacture of 
glucose, starch, and similar products. 22nd December, 1886. 

165. 0. D. Abel, London. Method of extracting foreign substances^ 
m particular raffinose, from sugar solutions by means of lead, either in 
the form of oxide or as electrade. (Commnnicated by Messrs. Pfeifer 
& Langen, Germany.) 5tii January, 1887. 

ABIUDGMENTS. 

1820. L. CxJisiNiER, Brussels. A new or improved dtastasic 
saccharine substance and method of manufacturing the same. Stb. 
February, 1886. Eice or maize is steeped in cold water for two or 
three days, after wMcb the steeping water, wMob is usually very 
slightly acid, is drawn off and preserved for future use. The steeped 
grain is cmshed between several successive pairs of steel cylinders. 
The meal thus obtained is immediately mixed with twice its weight of 
warm water at 67 degrees centigrade. There is also added from two 
and a half per cent, to five per cent, of green crushed malt per 100 
kilos, of steeped and ground grain, and the whole is then heated by 
steam in a double bottom mixing pan, so as to maintain the tempera- 
ture at about 67 degrees for two or three minutes. The charge is 
then cooled hy pouring the steeping water into it, but the temperature 
must not he reduced below 60 degrees or 62 degrees. The charge is 
then placed by itself in a mash tub provided with an agitator, by 
* means of which th.e charge is stirred from time to time. 3,000th 
part of chloride of methyl is added to prevent fermentation. When 
the liquor ceases to increase in density it is filtered and evaporated to 
syrup. 

353404, 0. H. W*. POSTER- Method of filtering sugar liquors. 
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mid saccharine juices. November 30tli, 1886. Tlie inventor 
mixes witli tlie sugar liquors and saccbarine juices a granulated 
filtering medium, preferably coal dust, lignite, or clear sand, placing 
tbe said juices and granular filtering material in a basket of a centri- 
fugal maclime, and subjecting tbe same to centrifugal action to 
remove tbe tbinner juices, vrbicb are to be saved, tbe slimy or 
gummy impurities contained in tbe said liquors or juices remaining 
in tbe granular filtering material. 

354510. H. A. Hughes, Eio Grande, New Jersey. Process of 
stripping and cleaning sugar cane. 14tb December, 1886. Tbis 
invention relates more particularly to tbe treatment of sorgbum cane. 
Tbe inventor bas discovered that tbe dark colour and bitter taste of 
tbe diffusion juice obtained therefrom is due cbiefiy to tbe steeping of 
tbe leaves and sbeatbs, and that it can be avoided by stripping tbe 
cane. To effect tbis be divides tbe said cane into short lengths, 
assorts said lengths with reference to their diameters into two or more 
sizes, tbe said sizes being assorted successively, then subjects tbe 
pieces of each size to scratching or abrasion in devices respectively 
adapted to each size, and lastly simultaneously subjects tbe pieces of 
each size to brushing in devices respectively adapted to each size, 
whereby tbe surface of tbe cane is smoothed and polished. 

353775. J. V. Y. Booraem, Brooklyn, N.Y. Apparatus for wasli^ 
ing and separating saiudust and other material by centrifugal action, 
7tb December, 1886. In order to be able to make repeated use of tbe 
fine sawdust, now used in sugar refineries as a filteiing medium, tbe 
inventor bas arranged a vat for water, in which is placed a rotary 
shaft provided with a stirrer, and an outlet for fine material near tbe 
top, and one at or near tbe centre for tbe discharge of tbe coarser 
material. Outlets for fine matex'ial are also provided at different 
points in tbe height of tbe vat at its circumference, and these outlets 
may be severally provided with valves, and communicate with a 
common outlet pipe. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with tbe production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sngar will find The Sugar Oane tbe best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Gane bas a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, mercbards, commission 
agents, and brokers, interested in tbe trade, at home and abroad. 
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5 CO Cl VO O OS CC CD VO »0 'b5 CO OC O 1 CS O VO 1 CO 

vj „ o CO Cl CO 00 t— 1 or- VO O eo vo r— 

&■< Cl Cl Cl Cl rH O CO rH 

^ p~( 

rH CS 
t- CC 

00 X 
vo t— 

tr-~ 

o j 

Cl 

X 

vo 

t- 

£ . • 

■b 5 j» 

.Or-V'COCSCOi— C5r-(lOTr^O^^-CSO':^''C^C^^«• TjlrM 
® -1 O 00 cs CO r-v I-, o *C 00 Cl O O CO Cl Cl CD O 

SrHt- VO OOvO VO CSOCStHOOOC Cl O'CXCOCO 

O Cl 00 'X W TtH r-t rj. r-v Cl r-H t- vO »0 CO CS 

t^OClClXCO r-t 00 

VO 

834155 

6296 

VC 

■r+i 1 

X 

CO 

X 

Entire 

Y’^ear 

is8;y 

. I—I X X O O Cl tH O 00 t- CO CS 00 t-. CS r-i 25 00 VO CIS 
ascoco-T^xciOr-Mt— cocot—vo'+'coxxr-cscsvo 

GTBl'-Ot—iOCSCD-^XOOOt—OOi-iXOvovOvOt— 

_0 VO vO- O Cl O CS rH 1— 1 rH rH vO CS 

H Cl T*< X CO 'O rH o ■«»< O 

-TTI i-H 

920090 

4886 

X 

I>- 

oi 

X 

... 

•i—P 

.vOX'SDOOOCSvO'^Tf^COXXXCOXXrHvOrHO 
a: 30 ''+< OD vO 00 t— Cl -rtv O O CS vo hH 'Vf CS Vfo O Cl rti 

S o CS X O ■'+' Cl X •'ti 1— OS CO CS Cl CO Cl X Cl o 

q tv, ^ £v. o o <-v OS rH c: Cl »o zo co oo oo 

=r<vOOXCOvO rH rH>^ XCS rH 

rp rH 

1032871 

9380 

vo 

Cl 1 
Cl j 

o i 

Entire 

Y"ear 

1885. 

Tons. 

505129 

71229 

38852 

11301 

57962 

1849 

18678 

329 

637 

962 

167 

24048 

126712 

1497 

107945 

89206 

8074 

18361t 

X to 

d Cl 
CS Cl 
Cl X 
X 
o 

tR I 
‘O 1 
r-l j 
X 
,X 

O 

tH 

1 i 

-:}i 

CO vo r-i r-( vo o Cl X X X vo pB X 1>* CO CS 00 rH 

OTXvOXXOClXdClOt— '^B-eUXOXOr- .X 
jOClXOr— XCIX ClrHdvOClvO'rBOl'-X .o 

O 00 00 O t'- vo Cl O rH ' vo ir-( CS O vo Ttv • rH 

E-l>!tlXX CO rHOS 'Cl 

X rH 
CS CS 
X X 

CS rH 

X 

' 

1161087 

O 

Cuba . . 

British YY. I. Islands 

Trinidad, P. B. 

French W. I. Islands ...... . . 

Porto Rico 

St. Croix 

Demerara 

Central America 

Belize 

Surinam 

Mexico 

and San Domingo .... 

Brazil ........ 

Peru 

Europe 

Philippine Islands .......... 

tlava .... 

China 

Singapore 

Bniidries 

Foreign ................ ... 

Domestic .... .... .......... 

^ Total ................ 



8 


From Willettj Hamlin & Co.’s Circular, Hew York. 
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WEEKLY STATEMEKr OF COMPAEATIVE 

■ For the last Fiftij-tivo Weeks, compared 




G-eri'iiaii Beet.root 83 o/o Prompt, 
free on board. 

French Crrstals. 
]7o. 3, fio.b. 

IVestAndia. | 
Good Brown. | 

Java allof 
27o. 15 and 



! 

1SS6. 

1S85. j 

1SS4. 

1836. 

1885. 

1884. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1886. 

1885. 

Jan. 

1 .. 

15/'6 

15/71- , 

.0/11 

i0/'3 

IS, '3 


IS/- 

14/3 

22/3 

15/- 

9/9 

17/- 

17/9 

14/- 

8. . 

15/71 

15 '9 

jj •-. 


17/9 

17/l0| 

IS/- 

14/3 

22/9 

14/9 

9/''9 

Wr. 

17/9 

14/- 


15.. 

14/9 


11; 3 

11/- 

17/6 

17/71 

17/6 

15/3 

22/- 

14 a3 

10/6 

16/6 

16/9 

15/~ 


i 

15/'- 

14/71- ' 

11/6 

11/3 

17, ''41 

17/6 

17/6 

15/3 

21/6 

14/3 

11/- 

16/6 

16/44 

In/- 


29,.jl4/'- 


11/10.4 

11/'4| 

17/- 

17/11 

17/- 

15/3 

21/4^ 

14/- 

11/- 

16/- 

16/3 

15/- 

Feb. 

5 1 

13 .‘9 

14/'- ! 

1 1/'- 

11 '6 

17, '9 

17. '6 

16/9 

15/3 

21,/9 

14/- 

11/- 

16/- 

16/- 

14/43 

12. . 

13' -'7. 4 


11/71 

ll,/9 

17/3" 

17. .'6 

16/9 

15/- 

21/9 

14/- 

11/- 

16/- 

15/9 

14/9 


19.. 

12/6'' 

12 '9 ill.O 

11/101 

17/6 

17/9 

16^ 

15/3 

21/9 

13/3 

11/3 

16/- 

15/- 

15/- 


26.. 

13/3 

12y'10/ 

12, 1^- 

12/3 

17/6 

17/44 

16/- 

15/9 

21/9 

12/9 

11/6 

16/- 

15/6 

15/'3 

March 5. 

13/h^ 

13/3 

12 6 

IMOrl 

17/3 

17/- 

15/9 

15/9 

21/9 

13/- 

11/6 

16/- 

15/6 

15/'3 


IJ. . 

13/- 

l-/‘*’l 

12 3 

1 1/9 

16 .'9 


15/9 

16/- 

21 /'6 

12/9 

11/6 

15/6 

15/4.5 

15/'- 


19.. 

12/’4| 
12, /6 


il lol 

12 - 

16 '6 


15/6 

16/- 

21/- 

12/6 

11/6 

15/3 

li/i5 

I.', /- 


.26 . . 

42 - 

12/3 

15/0 

16/- 

15/3 

16/- 

21/- 

12/6 

11/6 

14. 9 

14/9 

15/- 

April 

2.. 

12/3 


12, G 

12/U 

15/41 

15/6 

15/3 

15/9 

20/6 

12/6 

11/6 

14/6 

15/- 

15/3 

9 . 

12^11 

12/9 

lli/ll 

12/3 

15, il 


15/9 

15 .'^9 

20;'- 

12/9 

l!/9 

l,|/6 

15./- 

15/3 


16.. 

r.\W 

13/11 

12 3 

12,' -il 

i5/6 

15, ,3 

15/9 

15/9 

15/9 

19/6 

12/9 

11, ,'9 

14/6 

15/6 

15/3 


9 ’! 

13 -6 


i‘J 9 

1.2/ li 

15,3 

15/- 

16/- 

19/- 

13/- 

11/9 

14/- 

15/9 

15/3 


'SO... 

13/9 

13/11 

13,- 


l-l,'6 

14/11 

16/- 

16/- 

18/6 

13/- 

12/- 

13/- 

15/9 

15/6 

May 

7.. 

13/3 

13/- 

14/- 

13/101 

13/9 

14/3 

15/9 

17/- 

19/- 

12/9 

12/9 

VH- 

15/6 

16/3 

14.. 

12/9 

12. /7i' 

14;'6 

14. '9 

15/6 

15/- 

15/6 

18/- 

19/3 

12/6 

13/3 

14/- 

15/- 

16/9 


.21.. 

]i/- 


l6/~ 

16/3 

! 5/6 

15/3 

15/3 

19/- 

19/6 

12/- 

15/- 

14/- 

14/'3 

18/6 


23.. 

11/9 


17/- 

16/9 

15/- 

14/9 

14/9 

19/^6 

19/3 

11/9 

15/9 

13/6 

14/- 

19/~ 

June 

4.. 

11/1| 


15,101 

16/4i 

14/6 


14. /a 

19/- 

18/9 

11/6 

15/6 

13,/3 

13/(5 

18/9 


11.. 

10/6 


16,/- 

16/4i 

13 ,'9 

14/- 

13/9 

19/3 

18/- 

11/- 

15/- 

12/6 

18/8 

18/9 


18. . 



17,/- 

16/9 

14/3 

14,/- 

u/~ 

19/6 

18/- 

ll/~ 

15/6 

12/9 

13/4i 

19/- 


25.. 

ll/lj 

10/104 

16 - 

16/11 

13/9 

13/71- 

14/3 

19/3 

17/9 

11/3 

15/3 

12/3 

13/6 

lS/6 

Julv 

9. . 

n/i| 


15/'4| 

In.'lOl 

13/6 

13/9 

14/6 

19/- 

17/9 

11/3 

14/9 

12/- 

13/6 

18/3 


9.. 

ll/'3 

11/41 

15/9 

15/41 

14/- 


14/3 

18/'6 

18/3 

11/3 

14/- 

12/3 

13./74 

17/9 


16. 

11/6 

11/71 

15. - 

14, 7-i 

13/71 

13, /9 

14/0 

18/- 

17/6 

11/3 

13/3 

12/3 

13/7i 

17/- 


23., 

11/3 

14 - 

15/- 

13/6 

13/3 

14/6 

17/9 

17/6 

11/- 

13/6 

12/~ 

13/6 

16/9 


30.. 

il/3 

11/41 

15/- 

15/ ii 

13/3 

13/11 

14/3 

17/6 

17/6 

11/- 

13/6 

12/- 

l3/4i 

16/9 

Aug. 

6.. 

11/- 

10/10.1 

i-l/7-J 

14 10| 

12;'9 

12/71 

13/9 

17/6 

17/- 

11/- 

13/3 

11/6 

13/3 

16/9 

.13... 

111/- 

ll/!l 

14, 9 

1 1/10^- 

12/- 

11/6 

13/# 

17/6 

16/6 

11/- 

13/6 

10/9 

13/- 

17/- 


20.. 

11/3 

11 U 

In, - 

15/3 ' 

12/- 

12/3 

13/44 

17/9, 

16/6 

11/- 

13/9 

11/- 

12,, 9 

17'/6 


27 . , 

jn/i| 

li, - 

15, 71 

15, 6 

12/9 

12/6 

13/4i 

lS/6 

16/9 : 

10/9 

14,/- 

12/6 

13/~ 

18/- 

Sept. 

• 3.. 

111/- 

10/10^, 

l-5/7i 

15./9 

12/41 

12/6 

13/44 

19/- 

16/6 

10/9 

14/B 

12/- 

13/- 

18;'3 

10.. 

lll/li 

11/3 

16 

16/- 

!2/3 


13/6 

19/- 

16/6 

10/9 

15/-. 

11/6 

13/:-! 

18/6 


17.. 

11/6 

12/- 

!.« 6 

15/i| 

11/6 

ll/~ 

14/- 

19/- 

16/- 

11/- 

14/9 

10/6 

i 13,1) 

18/3 


24,. 

12/- 

11/9 

1-1 3 

il/- 

10/9 

14/- 

18/6 

15/6 

11/- 

14/3 

10/- 

1 1/3 

17/9 

Oct. 

1.. 

1.1/9 

11/11 

15,'- 

14/9 

1 9/101 10/- ■ 

13/9 

18/- 

14/9 

11/- 

.14/- 

9/9 

11/3 

17/9 


8 .. 

11/- 

10/ 10.7 

15 - 


iO/ i o. 

10/9 

13/3 

18 /6 

14/6 

In.'O 

14/3 

J 0/6 

13/9 

18/~ 


15.. 

10/9 


15, 6 

44/71 

!l/9 

11/3 

13/- 

17/9 


10/9 

13/9 

li/n 

13,'6 

17/9 


"22. . 

10/9 


15,- 

14/9 

12/6 

12/- ■ 

13/- 

17/6 

16/~ 

10/9 

13/9 

12.'- 

13/3 

17/6 

l^or. 

29,’'. 

5.. 

12.. 

19.. 

26., 

10/3 10/4- 

10/14 10/3 
lu'/6 10/7-^ 

10/104- 10/7i 
10/9 " 

u; 3 

14 /- 
U '6 

15 - 

14/'9 

14/41 

14,, ’ll 
14/71 
15/11 
15/- 

11 /'6 11/4-1- 

11 /- 
10/101 

10/71 
io';4| ■ 

12/9 

12/9 

13/- 

13/6 

l3/4i 

17/6 

17/6 

17/^6 

17/9 

17/9 

15/6 

15/3 

15/- 

14/6 

14/6 

10/9 

10/6 
10 Oi 

10/'9 

10/9 

13/6 

13,05 

13.01 

14/- 

14/3 

11/6 

11/- 
11/- 
10;' 6 
10/6 

13/11 

13/U- 

13/3 

13/(5 

13/4i 

17/6 

17/3 

17 /- 

17>5 

17/6 

Dee. 

3.. 

LO/9 

lO'lOA 

iMl 


'10/3 


13/3 

19/6 

14/6 

10/9 

14/6 

10/3 

13/3 

lT/9 


10.. 

11/6 

11/U 

I5/7| 

15/%, _ 

10/- 

lO/li 

13/4| 

17/9 

14/3 

10/9 

15/- 

10/- 

13/9 

l8/~ 


17.. 

11/6 

11 /- 

In, 71 


ilO/- 

10/lf 

13/6 

17/9 

14/3 

10/9 

15/- 

9/9 

13/7,4 

18/- 


24.. 

11 /- 


15, 6 " 


iio/- 

10/1| 

13/6 

17/9 

14/3 

lU/9 

16/- 

9/9 

13/6 

17/9 


1884. 

22/3 

22 /~ 

21/9 

21/6 

21 /-, 

21/3 
21/6 
21/3 
21 /'3 

21/3 

20/9 

20/'6 

20/6 

20/- 
19/6 
19/6 
18/3 
17/6 . 

18/6 

18/9 

19/3 

19/- 

lS/6 

17/6 

17/6 

17/3 

17/3 

17/3 

17/3 

17/- 

17/- 

16/9 

16/3 

16/- 

16/3 


15/6 

15 /- 

14/6 

li/6 

15/6 

16/3 

16/- 

15/9 

15/6 

15 /- 

15/- 

14/6 

14/3 

13/9 

13/9 
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PEICES OF EAW AHH EEFIHED SUGAE 

with those of the two jri'evious ijears. 




Tate’s Cubes. 

j Martineau’s Titlers. 

Say’s Loaves, 
f.o.b. 

Lebaiidv Loaves, 

f.o.b. 



1886. 

1885. 

1SS4. 

1886. 

1 1885. 

1884. 

1886. 

* 1885. 

1SS4. 

1886. 

1885. 

18S4. 

Jan, 

1.. 

23/- 

20/6 

27/9 

21/3 

18/- 

18/3 

25/- 

25/6 

19/9 

i 17/6 

24/- 

19/3 

16/'6 

28/6 


S. . 

23/- 

20/- 

28/- 

21/3 21/6 

IS/- 

19/- 

25/6 


— 

17/- 

24/- 

— 

16/~ 

23/6 


15. . 

23/- 

21/- 

27/6 

21/3 

18/6 

25/3 

25/3 

— 

17/3 

— 

19/6 

lb79 


22. . 

22/6 

21/- 

27/- 

21/- 

18/6 

19/- 

25/- 

— 

17/3 

— 

— 

16/9 

— , 


29.. 

22/- 

20/9 

27/- 

20/6 

lB/6 


25/- 


— 

17/3 

— 

18/- 

16/9: 

~ ■ 

Feb. 

5. . 

21/9 

2O/'0 

27/6 

20/3 

18/3 

18/6 

25/ 


_ 



2r> 6 

18/- 

— 

, 23/- 


12.. 

21/6 

20/9 

27/6 

20/3 

18/6 

18/9 

25/- 

25/3 

— 

— 

23/6 

IS/- 


'23/'- 


19.. 

21/- 

20/6 

27,/3 

19/9 

18/3 


25/- 


— 

. — 

23/6 

— 

23/- 


26.. 

21/- 

20/9 

27^ 

19/6 

lS/6 


25/- 


— 

17/6 

23,6 

17/6 

— 

23/-, 

March 5 . . 

21/- 

20/9 

26/6 

19/3 

lS/9 


25/- 

25/- 

__ 

17/6 

— 



17/8 




12.. 

21.^- 

20-'- 

26 /'6 

19/3 

18/3 

18/6 

24/6 

17/6 

— 

— 

— 




19.. 

20/9 

20/- 

26/0 

19/- 

18/3 

24/6 


— 

— 

— 

17/- 

— 

— 


26.. 

20/9 

20/- 

26/6 

19/- 

18/- 

18/3 

24/- 


17/3 


— 

17/- 

— 

— 

April 

2.: 

20/9 

20/6 

26/6 

19/~ 

18/3 

18/6 

24/- 


17/3 


_ 

— 



— 

9.. 

21/- 

20/- 

26- 

19/- 

18/- 

18/3 

24 


17/3 

— 

— 

17/- 

— 

22,/- 


16.. 

21/3 

20/6 

26/- 

19/3 

18/3 

lS/6 

24/- 


17/6 

17/3 

. — 

17/3. 

— . 

22/- 


23. . 

21/0 

21/- 

25/6 

19/3 

lS/9 


23/6 


17/9 

17, .'9 

22/- 

17/6 

17/3 

21/0 


30.. 

21/9 

21/3 

25/- 

19/6 

19/- 

19/3 

23/- 

23/6 

18/- 

17/9 

21/6 

_ 


— 

May 

7.. 

21/6 

21/9 

25/9 

19/6 

20/- 


23/6 

24/- 


l.S/9 

22/- 

— 

__ 

21/0 

14.. 

21.'- 

22 6 

26/3 

19/3 

2L- 


23/9 

24/- 

— 

19,''- 

22/- 

17/6 

— 

21/6 


21.. 

20.0 

23.'3 

20/~ 

19/- 

21/9 

22.'- 

23/9 

24/- 

— 

20 6 

22/- 

17/3 


2L0 


28.. 

20 0 

24/6 

25/6 

18/9 

22/6 


23/ 6 

23/9 

17/3 

21/- 

21/9 

— 

21/- 

— 

J line 

4.. 

20/- 

24/- 

25/- 

18/3 

22/- 


23/3 

23/6 

_ 



21 /6 

16/9 


21/- 


11. . 

20/- 

23;- 

24/6 

18/- 

21,/6 




16/6 

20/6 

21/- 

— 

— 

20/0 


IS.. 

20/- 

23,/ 6 

24/6 

17/9 

21/6 


23/- 

22/6 

16/6 

— 

21/- 

16/- 

— 

2.0/6 


25.. 

20/- 

23- 

21,- 

IS/- 

21/6 


22/- 

— 

“ 

— 

16/. 

— 

20/- 

■JuIt 

0 

20/3 

‘^3,'— 

24'- 

1.8,/- 

21/3 


21/9 

22/- 

— 



20/6 

16,/- 

__ 

20/- 


9.. 

20/3 

22/6 

2L- ' 

1 ^8/3 

21/3 


22/- 


16, 6 

20/- ' 

20/3 

16/- 

— 

,20/- 


10. . 

20;3 

21/6 

21/- 

’ 18/3 

21/- 


22/6 

22/6 


— . 

19/6 

20/3 

16/'- 

— 

20/~ 


23.. 

20/3 

Id u 

24'- ' 

: 18/3 

20/6 

21/- 

22/6 

— 

_L 1 

20/3 

16/3 

— 

19/'9 


30.. 

20/- 

22/- 

23 9 : 

i 18/3 

20/6 


22/3 

— 

19/6 

2 »/'3 

16/- 

— 

19/9 

Aug. 

6. . 

20/- 

22''- 

23 9 

I 18/3 

20/6 


22/- 

22/6 

— 

~ 

— 

16/- 


19/9 

IH.. 

20'/- 

2201 1 

23/(5 i 

18/3 

20/6 


22/- 


— i 

i — 

— 

lO-'- 

„ ■ — , 1 

19,6 


20.. 

20/- 

22/6 

23,- ! 

18/3 

20/9 


21/6 

21/9 

— 

20/- 

: 20/- 

16/- 

. — .i 

19/3 


27. . 

20/- 

23/- 

23,6 i 

j 

18/3 

21/- 


21/6 

__ 


19/9 

15/9 

~ 

19/3 

Sept. 

3.. 

20/- 

23 '.3 

23L 

18/3 

21/3 


21/6 



i 

19/9 

1 15/6 



19. 3 

10.. 

2il'- 

23/6 

22'9 

1843 

21/6 


21/- 


16/ 6 

oo /g 

li?/9 

15/>> 


19/'- 

Oet. 

17.. 

24.. 

1.. 

8.. 

15.. 

22. . 
29 . . 

20* ;5 
20/3 

20/- 
20/- 
20/- 
20'- 
! 20/- 

22/6 

22/- 

22'- 

22/- 

22.'- 

2L6 

21/- 

21/3 

21/6 

22/- 

21/6 

1.8/3 

18/3 

I S/3 

18/3 

1.S/- 
18/- . 
lT/9 ■ : , ■ 

21/6 

21/3 

21/- 

2t/- 

21/- 

20/9 

20/9 


20/6 

19/6 

19/- 
. 18/6 
19/^- 
19/6 
19/6 

20/- 

19/- 

19/6 

20/- 

20/- 

II Mill 

22/3 

21/6 

20 ,'9 
20/'9 
2(1/9 
20/6 
20/- 

19/'- 

18/6 
18/- 
18/6 
19/'- I 
19 

10/- 

KV- 

m 

lo/b 
15/6 
15 3 
15/- 

! I l|l 1 1 

18/6 

18/'6 

17/6 

Xov. 

rj 

20/- 

O'l 

21/- 

17/6 

20/6 


18^9 

19/- 

15/3 

19,6 

18/6 

14/9 





12. [ 

19/6 

22/- 

21/- 

17/6 

20/6 


19/- 


15/'- 

19/'6 

1.8/6 

14/9 

— 



19.. 

19, 'li 

22/- 

20/6 

17/3. ■ 

20/6 


lS/9 


15/- 

19. '‘6 

— 

14/9 

— 



26.. 

19/6 

22;6 

20/6 

17/3' , 

20/9 


19/- 



19/ "6 

18,- 

14/9 

__ 

17/6 

Dee. 

3.. 

19/6 

22/6 

20;6 

17/3 ■■ 

■21/- 


19A 


15/6 

19.6 

18/- 

14/9 


17/6 


10,. 

ISV’O) 

23/~ 

20,6 

17/3 

21/3 


18/9 



18.- 

15/- 

19/3 

17/6 


17.. 

19/6 

23/- 

20/6 

17/3 

21/3 


im 

18/3 

15/6 

2o/'- 


15/- 


— 


24.. 

19/6 

23- 

20/- 

lT/3 

21/- 

21/3 

18/-: 

15/ 6 

19/9 




16/6 


H. H- Hahcjdck & ;Co., 27, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (UNITED KINGDOM) OE RAW 
AND REPINED SUGARS. 

Jaxuaky 1st to Decembee 31st, 1885 and 1886. 

Board of Trade Relurns. 

IMPORTS. 


Raw SrGAiiS. 

(Quantities. 

Valine. 

18S5. 

1886. 

1885. 

1886. 

German V - 

Holland........ 

Belgium 

Prance 

BritisliW est Indies & Ghiiana 

British East Indies 

China and Hong Kong .... 

llauritius 

Spanish West India Islands 

Brazil 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

j Peru 

I Other Countries 

Total of Raw Sugars . . 
Molasses 

Cwts. 

i 5 333,8/1 5 
285,621 
544,720 
26,229 
2,741,952 
849,968 
14,679 
252,110 
652,659 
1,303,776 
3,695,256 
486,890 
609,610 
585,401 

Owts. 
5,670,482 
281,034 
757,727 
47,361 
1,976, 105 
887,369 
48,257 
291,759 
21,409 
597,995 
3,909,462 
555,757 
472,311 
633,978 

£ 

4,714,527 

203,102 

385,718 

■21,636 

2,240,195 

445,606 

5,644 

183,708 

499,820 

806,120 

2,845,958 

263,872 

440,846 

407,297 

£ 

3,393,990 
176,982 
450,703 
27,824 
1,561,210 
431,617 
28,005 
181,215 
15,459 
378,698 
2,853,467 
276,606 
33o, / DO 
428,907 

19,383,746 

392,879 

16,141,006 

431,387 

13,464,049 

139,010 

10,540,438 

137,980 

1 Total Raw Sugars .... 



13,603,059 

10,678,418 



1 Refined Sugahs. . 

C4erTiiairiy . , 

1 977,097 

! 1,277,092 
74,180 
; 494,935 

I 2,298,605 

1 216,141 

1,830,142 

1,185,027 

109,996 

996,392 

1,424,030 

821,440 

841,992 
i 1,173,518 
75,292 
472,471 
2,087,142 
194,149 

1,494,759 

1,010,602 

100,506 

810,608 

1,230,562 

672,412 

HoRand .. 

Belgium 

Prance 

United States 

Other Countries 

. Total of Refined ...... 

j 5,338,050 

6,367,027 

4,844,564 

0,319,449 

EXPORTS. — Refined Sugaes. 


Owts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Demnark 

129,403 

146,054 

99,517 

95,672 

Belgium 

77,694 

51,361 

56,763 

35,607 

Prance . . . - 

78,404 

42;931 

6l'll6 

3l'439 

Portugal, Azores, & Madeira 

84,394 

96,555 

63,981 

67,440 

Italy . . ' ............ 

296,844 

143,079 

224,518 

98,058 

British Korth America .... 

18,442 

18,685 

12,554 

13,720 

Other Countries 

309,172 

354,483 

■ 243,734 

269,794 

Total 

994,353 

853,148 

762,183 

611,630 


The British Sugar Behuers’ Committee furaish us with the following figures, giving the imports of foreign refined 
sugar for the month of December compared with the corresponding month of the two preceding years, and the 
average monthly imports for the year compared with those of 1883, 1884, and 1885, distinguishing the quantities 
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SUGAE STATISTIOS—GEEAT BEITAIN. 

To Januaet 22sd, 1887 anb 1886. In Thousands of Tons, to 

THE NEAEEST THOUSAND. 

STOCKS. DELIVERIES. IMPORTS. 



1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886 

London , . 

. . 74 . , 

. 96 

15 . 

15 

13 

19 

"LiTerpool 

. . 80 . . 

. 105 

14 .. 

. 15 

17 .. 

21 

Bristol , . 

.. 3 

7 

3 

3 

3 . . 

3 

Clyde . . . , 

.. 40 ., 

. 76 

9 .. 

10 

13 .. 

, 20, 

' Total 

. . 197 

284 

41 

43 

46 

63 


Decrease 

. . 87 

Decrease 

2 

Increase . 

. 17 


SUGAE STATISTICS — UNITED STATES. 


(From Messrs. 'Wilieti MmnUFs Cireular, JFeio York.) 

For the four PRmciPAL Ports. Ii^r Thottsaj^ds of Tofts, to the 
2TEAREST ThOUSAF^B. FoR DECEMBER. 1886 A'ND 1885. 

STOCKS. DELIVERIES. IMPORTS. 
January 1st. In December. In December. 



1887. 

1886. 

1886. 

1885. 

1886. 

1885. 

Yew York 

96 . 

. 51 

- 60 

. . 67 

51 . 

, . 61 

Boston , . . , 

17 . 

. 14 

12 

.. 13 

9 . 

. . 9 

.Philadelphia. 
Baltimore . . 

2 . 

. 3 

11 

. . 7 

10 , 

7 

Total. . 

.... 115 

68 

83 

87 

70 

77 


Increase. 

. 47 

Increase . 

. 4 

Increase . 

. . 7 

Total for the 

year — 

— 

1116 

1121 

1161 

1089 


In tbe case of Baltimore, Nchere notMng is put down, it means that the 
Stock, Imports, and Deliveries, do not exceed 500 tons in each case. 


IS^EW YOEK PRICES FOR SDOAR. 

From Willett^ Samlen % ■ Oo.’s Report^ Jammry 13th. 1887. 


F.iIEREPISISG. oS-Trl 

Gkaxc- 

LATED. 

STAXD- a. 

Stock ik Foue Poets. 

Jan. 13, 188T. — 4g-c, , 6 S-16c. 

5|C'. 

SjC. 

Jan. 1, 1887—103,279 tons. 

Jan. 14, 1886.— 5|c. 6|'C. 

6 11-16C. 

6 5-16C. 

Jan. 1, 1886— 57,328 tons. 

Jan. 15, 1885.— 4|c. ■ 5fc. , 

6ic. 

Si-G. 

Jan. !,18Sf5 — 89,186 tons. 

Jan.. 17, 1884.— 5 13-16C. 6 11-16 g. 

7 134ec. 

7 7-16c. 

Jan. 1, 1SS4 — <30,900 tons. 

Ja.n. 18, 1883.— 6|c. , ' 7 ll-16c. 

8 9-16~|c. 

S|c. 

Jan, 1, 1883— 50,297 tons. 

Jan. 19,. 1882.— 7|c. 8c.' 

9fc. 

S|c. 

Jan. 1, 1SS2— 43,927 tons. 

Jan. 20, 1881.— 7|c. 8 5-16e. 

94c. 

9c. 

Jan. 1, 1881— 66,999 tons. 

Jan. 15, 1880.— 7|o. '.Sfc;. 

9 ll46-|c 

9|-|c. 

Jan. 1, 1880- 68,558 tons. 

Jan. 16, 1879. — 6fc. ifc. . 

Sgc. 

S|g. 

Jan. 1, 1879— 50,773 tons. 

Jan. 17, 1878.— 7|c. , 8 S4'6e. 

9|o. 

91c. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,230 tons. 

Jan. 18, 1877 —9|c. lOfc., ... 

11^. 

life. 

Jan. 1, 1877— 25,885 tons. 
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Stocks of Bogau ik the Chief Mikkets of Europe oft the 
31st EecehbeRj for Three Tears, in thotjsakrs 

OF TOHS, TO THE NEAREST THOHSANI). 


Great 
' Britain.! 

1 

j 1 ! 

: France. Holland 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

||| ^ 
S ^ ^ ! 

a 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1SS5. 

Total ; 
1884. : 

191 

i 270 ' 

62 : 

1 

386 193 

i 

1 

j 22 

1124 

1076 

930 : 


COKSUHPTIOK OF SuGAR IR'" EuROPE FOR ThREE TeARS, ENEIRG 
31st DeGEHBER, in THOtrSANDS OF TOXS, TO THE 
NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

' ^ d 
; 2 ^ 

France. Holland^ S 

1 O S 

1 ' CD 

A 2 'C 

•C ; *2 •§ I’ 
4 , 1 s J 

, ft 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

Total 

1884. 

1166 

439 

43 380 

185 ! 335 2549 

2609 

1 2425 


Estimated Crop of Eeet Boot Sugar on the Continent of Europf, 

FOR THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP, 


OF THE THREE PRETIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 
(From LieJifs Monthly Qircular,J 



1886-87. 

1885-S6. 

1884-85. 

1883-84. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

France 

..500,000 

. 298,407 . 

. 308,410 . 

. 473,676 

(Terman Empire . . , 

. .975,000 . . 

00 

.1,154,817 . 

, 986,402 

Anstro-Hungary . . 

. .525,000 . . 

, 377,032 . 

. 557,766 . 

. 445,954 

Russia and Poland 

. .475,000 .. 

537,860 . 

, 386,433 . 

. 307,696 

Belgium , 

. . 95,000 . . 

43,421 . 

. 88,463 . 

. 106,586 

Holland and other 




Countries. . . . 

.. 50,000 . 

. 37,500 . 

. 50,000 . 

. 40,000 

Total ...... 

.2,620,000 

2,124,301 

2,545,889 

2,360,314 


As compared witk last montli Mr. Licht’s preseat estimate shows aa 
increase of 40,000 tons, namely >25,000 tons for G-ermany, and 15,000 tons 
for Belgium, 
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STATE AHD PROSPECTS OF THE ENGLISH SUGAR 

AEAREET. 


There lias lieen some sHglit increase of confidence dniing the past 

iiioiitii, mth prices occasionally in favour of the sellers, but the market 
is still quiet. Beet, S8T f.o.b., is 11s. IJd., 11s. 3cl. prompt, and for 
May delivery, Us. 6d. Cane kinds have been steady all through the 
month. 


The imports of American refined for December shov" a very marked 
falling off, being only 296 tons ; making for the twelve months 
71,200 tons, against 114,912 tons in 1885, and of 52,176 in 1884. 

The imports in December of French refined were 5,485, against 
1,494 tons in December, ISSo. 

On the 22ncl January, 1887, the deliveries in the United Kingdom 
show a decrease of 1,753 tons as compared with 1886, and the imports 
a decrease of 16,438 tons as compared with 1886. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom on 22nd January, 1887, were 
107,116 tons, against 283,756 tons in 1886, a reduction of 86,640 tons. 

Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are : — 

Floating. Last Month. 

Porto Rico, fair to good Refining . . . . 11/- to 11/6 against 11/- to 11/6. 

Cuba Centrifugals, 96°/^ polarization .... 12/'9 to 13/- ,, 13/- to 13/3. 

Cuba l^Iuscovados, fair to good Refining. . 11/- to 11/6 ,, ll/~ to 11/6. 

Java, Ho. 14 to 15, good to strong ...... 13/6 to 14/- ,, 13/6 to 13/9, 

Bandei). Last Month. 

Madras Cane Jaggery 8/- to 9/- against 8/3 to 8/9. 

Manilla Oehu and Ilo Ilo 8/- to S/6 „ 8/-~ to 8/15. 


Paris Loaves, f.o.h. 15/3 to 15/6 „ 

Titlers . . . . • 17/3 ^ ^ 

Tate’s Cubes. . 19/3 

AuStrian-German Beetroot, SS®4 f.o.b. .. 11/1^ to 11/3 ,, 


15/- to 15/6. 

17/3 

19/6 

11/- to 11/3. 
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It is rumoured that Sir 'William itobinson, at present Governor 
of Trinidad, is likely to have the much-coveted post at Hong 
Kong. The salary of the Governor of Trinidad is £4,000, and that 
of Hong Kong £6,000. 

The Hessan Sugar Eehning Company can again boast of a very 
favourable result. The net profit made in 1885-86, ^ith a share 
capital of £120,000, was £54,745, of which £51,000 is applied to 
paying a dividend of 42 ^ per cent. 

The Society of the extensive Lomhardo-Liguerian Sugar Ee- 
fineries, in Italy, has made a profit during the past year of 1,100,090 
lire (£44,000), of which 600,000 lire (£24,000) are being applied 
to the payment of interest, and 500,000 lire (£20,000) to various 
sinking funds. 

These results, the Deutsche Zucherindustrie states, are all the 
more surprising, as it was notorious that the works had suffered a 
very considerable loss by the depreciation of the raw material, of 
which they held a large stock bought at a high price. The shares 
have consequently gone up very much, and a fusion of this com- 
pany with the Eaffineria Italiana at Eivalora, near Genoa, is 
spoken of as being likely to take place shortly. 

In our last number, under the head “ The Sugar Manufacture in 
Austria,” we pointed out what appeared to us to be a descrepanoy 
in the figures relating to the EilHeux process. M. Georges 

9 " 
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BuTeaUy tlie redacteur of tlie Journal des Falricants de Sucre, has 
obligingly fnrnislied ns with, the exact figures, which are 81 -42 
kilos, of steam per 100 kilos, of beets, equal to 13*57^ of coal, and 
not 18*41 kilos, and 13*77^ (see page 72). 

The Hew York Tribune states that during the discussion of the 
Hawaiian Treaty by the Senate in secret session, Senator Edmunds 
pointed out the necessity of securing a foothold in the Sandwich 
Islands in order to keep out England, G-ermany, or Erance. 
England, he declared, had lent the king of Hawaii large sums 
which would probably not be paid back. To secure herself, 
England might seize the islands, and were the British once in 
possession, the fate of the American planters would be sealed. 
Most of the democrats supported Mr. Edmunds. 

In the House of Commons on the 15th ult., Baron H. de "Worms, 
in answer to Mr. Eimher’s question, as to whether any further 
correspondence had passed with continental Governments, with a 
view to an international conference on the subject of the sugar 
bounties ; and whether there were any further papers which could 
be laid upon the table, said: — Certain Governments have been 
approached on this subject, and some have replied not unfavour- 
ably. The proceedings are not, however, at such a stage that any 
statement can be made at present, nor can any papers be laid on 
the table. In last month’s Sugar Cane, page 102, we gave in 
extenso Mr. Kimher’s notice of motion. 

By the courtesy of Mr. C. H. Jardine, of the Berner ara Baily 
Chronicle, we have received by the last mail a copy of “ The 
British Guiana Directory, 1887.” The publication of this useful 
Handbook has been suspended since 1883, but the property 
having recently been purchased by Mr. Jardine, it is intended 
to issue it annually. "Whilst the information it contains is for 
the most part of purely local interest, there is much in it to 
interest outsiders. Eor instance, it gives a List of the Sugar 
Estates in that Colony, with the Hames of the Proprietors, 
Managers, and the processes employed in the Manufacture of Sugar. 
This List we give in the present Humber (see page 143). 

"We see by the Berner ara Ghroniele that Mr. William Eussell has 
resigned his position as President of the Eoyal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society of Demerara, and has declined to be proposed 
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as an honorary member of the society. Mr. im Tbnm has retired 
from the editorship of Timehri^ the journal of this society. 

At page 117 we give the actual results in money, of the experi- 
ments in 1885, in Barbadoes, on two estates, Carrington* s, which 
produced Y.P. sugar, and Bentleyh^ which made mnscoYado. 
According to this showing, the advantage of growing Y.P, sugar 
is 30/- per acre, and this after deducting £5 per acre for interest 
and depreciation, too often overlooked in calculations of this kind^ 

We have pleasure in calling the attention, of our Colonial 
readers especially, to a paper by Mr. J. B. Harrison, of Barbadoes, 
on the “ Selection and Application of Manures for the Sugar Cane.” 
The analyses given have all been made by Mr. Harrison from 
samples, in almost all cases, drawn by himself. Some of the 
suggestions here made are, we understand, being carried out by 
some planters in this island. See page 129. 

We give, at page 121, a condensed report of an important address 
recently delivered in Manchester by Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., on 
“ Bimetalism.” Mr. Smith has spoken so mxich on this subject, 
that he may be said to have made it his own. We will not attempt 
to summarise it — it should be read through. Mr. Smith is 
decidedly of the opinion that to the appreciation of gold is largely 
due the great reduction in the values of commodities since 1873. 
The number of those who share this view is rapidly increasing, 
and must continue to increase. 

Mr. Henry Tate has written to Members of Parliament a cogent 
letter on the Coal and Wine dues, expressing his surprise and 
disappointment at the resolution of the Conservative Metropolitan 
Members, to support the hill of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for the renewal of these taxes. He says that in his rehnery at 
Silverton, where 40,000 tons of coal are used per year, he is 
handicapped nearly £2000 annually, because foreigners, and 
refiners in other parts of the Hnited Eongdom are not suhjeet to 
this charge. 

While we are complaining of the bounties given to foreign 
. manufacturers, our own manufacturer is heavily and specially 
taxed, and the proceeds go, as Mr. Tate points out, to practically 
irresponsihl e . bodies. 
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Tlie following is taken from. The Sugar Beet (PLiladelpkia) for 

February : — 

How easy it is to tkeorize, but bow very contradictory are 
frequently tbe cold facts resulting from experience ! Duty on sugar 
from a free-trade standpoint means a sweet commodity selling at a 
Mgb price ; benefiting a few at tbe expense of tbe many. If tbe said 
duty should be taken off, tbe poor man, wbo arerages oOlbs. sugar 
per "annum, would be benefited, and tbe bandful of Soutbern planters 
producing of tbe 3,000,000,0001bs. wbicb enter yearly into con- 
sumption in tbe United States, would alone be tbe sufferers. Js 
matters now stand, sugar is sold on the American market as cheaply as in 
any other part of the world, Tbe Government is realising a large 
revenue from the duty on sugar ; consequently, private enterprise as 
well as all mdivi duals are henefited hy our existing protective policy ^ 
Tbe italics are our own. 

We, too, like “ cold facts,” and should wish to bring one under The 
Sugar Beet's notice ; tbe lowest price at wbicb American granulated 
has been sold in Hew York this year was on January 6tb, when the 
price was oH- cents per ib., or 26s. 6d. per cwt. At that time the 
price in Liverpool, for tbe same sugars, was 16s. 6d., or a difference 
of 10s. per cwt. ; and this is about tbe difference in tbe wholesale 
price of sugars between tbe two countries, all through. 

Tbe advocates of protection must be bard run, to have to have 
recourse to statements so wide of tbe mark. 

In our last number, in commenting upon Messrs. T. Eeid & Cods 
statistics for 1886, which gave tbe consumption of sugar per bead 
at 66*65lbs., against 70*22lbs. per bead in 1885, we ventured tbe 
opinion that there bad not, in reality, been any falling off in con- 
sumption, but that tbe difference of 3pbs. per bead between 1886 
and 1885, was made up by tbe reduced stocks in refiners’ and 
retailers’ bands— wbicb were not brought into tbe account — and 
for tbe reason that such statistics were not obtainable. Messrs. 
T. Eeid & Co. send us tbe particulars showing bow tbe results 
they give are arrived at. We may observe that we did not doubt 
tbe accuracy of Messrs. Eeid’s figures, — and our remarks were 
made to account for what, at first sight, seemed a remarkable state 
of things, viz., that with sugar at a lower level than ever before 
known, the consumption in 1886 bad fallen off. 

The vacant directorship of Public Gardens and Planation, 
Jamaica, has been filled up by tbe appointment of Mr. William 
Fawcett, late of tbe botanical department of tbe British Museum. 
As our readers are aware, this position was for many years occupied 
by Mr. D. Morris, M.A., F.L.S., now of Hew Gardens. 
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BAEBADOS. 

Muscovado versus Yacuum Baist Sugab. 

In tlie Sugar Carte for November, 1885, page 577, we gave tbe 
results of experiments made on three estates, viz., Bentley’s, Jordan’s, 
and Bulkeley’s. Expertments were made also on Carrington’s 
estate, but owing to some of the data not being considered by the 
committee of the Agricultural Society to be absolutely reliable, they 
were not prepared to lay before the Council the results of the experi- 
ment as carried out between Carrington’s and Bentley^s^ but they 
hoped at no distant date to be able to supply satisfactorily this 
information. This information Mr. J. B. Harrison has obligingly 
furnished us with. It will be seen that the advantage on the side of 
vacuum pan sugars over muscovado is £1 9s. 8d. per acre, after 
deducting for extra expenses, such as interest upon, and for deprecia- 
tion of, the additional capital laid out upon improved machinery. 

Comparative statement of the results obtained at Bentley’s and 
Carrmgton’Sf April, 1885. 



Bentley’s. 

Carrington's. 

Weight of canes sent to the mill 

170,639 

162,000 


Tons cwt. qr. lbs. 

Tons cwt. qr. lbs. 

Weight of canes per acre 

30 9 1 19 

.. 28 18 2 8 

Percentage of sugar in canes 

16-61 

16-00 

Weight of sugar in canes 

28,i72lbs. 

25,920fts. 

Percentage of fibre in canes 

10-00 

10-26 

Imperial gallons of Juice expressed . . 

9,946 

8,876 

Density of Juice at 80"* Fahrenheit .... 

l‘081 = U-r B. 

.. 1-080 = 11'' B. 

Weight of Juice obtained. . . , 

107,5161bs. 

. . 95,S601bs. 

Percentage of Juice yielded by mill . . 

63*08 

69-17 

Percentage of sucrose in Juice 

18-36 

18-02 

Weight of sucrose in juice 

19,7291bs. 

17,274lbs. 

Weight of sugiiT obtained (muscovado). 

15,02ilbs. 

— 

n n » (crystals) .. 


12,42^1bs. 

„ „ „ (molasses) . . 

.... 

2,240lbs. 

Wine gallons of molasses obtained .... 

546 

280 

Weight of molasses obtained 

5,894lb3. 

. . 3,1461bs. 

Weight of massecuite obtained 

20,9151bs. 

17,8l4lbs. 

Percentage of sugar obtained in Juice., 

13'97 

15-30 

„ „ „ canes. 

8*80 

9-06 

„ molasses ,, juice.. 

6-48 

3-28 ; 
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Percentage of molasses obtained in canes. 

Bentley’s. 

3-45 

Carrington's. 

1*94 

,, massecnite ,, juice.. 

19*45 

18*58 

„ s, „ canes. 

12-25 

10-99 

Weight of sucrose obtained 

16,7791hs. 

.. 14,7391bs. 

Loss of sucrose in juice in manufacture 

2,950lhs. 

2,5351bs. 

Percentage of sucrose in juice lost in 
manufacture 

.15-46 

14*67 

Loss of sugar in crushing 

8,4431b8. 

8,646lbs. 

Total loss of sucrose 

ll,3931hs. 

ll,1811bs. 

Percentage of loss to total sucrose 

40*47 

43*13 

No. of days occupied in grinding canes 

li 

1 

Weight of coals used 

none 

3 tons 

Mill and boiling-house expenses ...... 

M 9s. 5d. 

£6 Os. Od. 

Grnnposition of the various Products obtained during the Experiments 



Manufactuked at Bentley’s. 

Juice from 
Mill. 

Muscovado 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Sucrose . . , 

18-35 

*62 

•27 

80-60 

•36 

90-20 

2*27 

•32 

3-90 

3 - 3 h 

54*81 

■ 11*33 

1-49 

24*94 

7-44 

Oliifiose - 

Ash 

Moisf.nrA 

Organic Hatter, 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 


Mauufactureu at Caubinoton’s. 

Juice from 
Mill. 

Crystals. 

Massecuite 
for Molasses 
Sugar. 

Molasses 

Sugar. 

Residual 

Molasses. 

Sucrose 

* Glucose 

Ash ' 

Moisture 

Organic Matter , . 

18-02 

•61 

-27 

80*63 

•47 

96*00 

1-51 

•21 

1*33 

•96 

59-40 

15-95 

3-51 

7*69 

13-45 

79-30 

7-64 

1*45 

5-67 

5*94 

34-12 

21*14 

3*48 

27*78 

13*48 

100*00 

100*00 ! 100-00 

■ 

100*00 

100*00 


J. B. HAREISOIf, 

Island Professor of OJiemistry, &c.. 
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Financial Remits of the Experiments. 

Hie Bentley’s (muscovado) sugar weighed with hogsheads wheU 
sold in England, 7tons Icwt. Iqr. 181bs., on which a deduction equal 
to 10-|2 was made for the weight of the packages, leaving a net weight 
of 6 tons 6cwt. 2qrs. 91hs. of sugar, which was sold in two lots, 72cwt., 
at 14s. 9d. per cwt. ; and 54cwt. 2qrs. 91bs., at 15s. per cwt. ; the 
proceeds being £94 Os, 9d. Upon this the charge for freight, com- 
mission, &c,, was £17 7s. 9d., whilst a loss of £5 5s. was sustained by 
the cost of the packages. The net value of the sugar product was, 
therefore, £71 8s. To this must be added £13 13s., the amount for 
which the 546 gallons of molasses obtained was sold in the Island, 
and £4 9s, 5d. the miU and boiling-house expenses deducted. The 
net value of the products was, therefore, £80 11s. 7d., or £32 os. 8d. 
per acre. 

Of the sugar made at Carrington’s, 50 bags of crystals weighed 
5 tons lOcwt. Iqr. 81bs., and sold at 20s. per cwt., whilst 9 bags of 
molasses sugar weighed lOcwt. Iqr. 21bs., and sold at 14s. 6d. per 
cwt. ; the proceeds amounted to £124 5s. lOd. Upon this the charge 
for freight, commission, &c,, was £20 5s. lid. The net value of the 
sugar produce was, therefore, £103 19s. lid. To this must be added 
£4 13s. 4d., the amount realized by the sale of the residual molasses* 
and deducted £11 5s., the mill and boiling-house expenses, cost of 
bags, and extra fuel; leaving the net value of the products as 
£97 8s. 3d,, or £38 19s. 4d, per acre. 

Apparently, there is a sum of £6 13s. 8d. per acre in the value of 
the products in favour of the vacuum pan process, if we do not take 
into consideration the extra expenses represented by the interest 
upon, and the depreciation of, the additional capital required for 
improved machinery. In this case we may, perhaps, safely estimate 
this at, say 2s. per cwt. of sugar obtained, that is, in round numbers, 
at £5 4s. per acre. The net gain then was only £l 9s. 8d. per acre in 
favour of the vacuum pan process. • 

J, B. HAeeison, 

Island Professor of Chemistry, &c. 

Motes upon the Bentlefs and Garringtmts Experiments. 

It is noticeable that the actual results of this experiment differ 
widely from those estimated at the time as resulting from the Jordan’s 
and Bulkeley experiment. This is, to some extent, explained hy the 
following considerations : — 
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1st, — The inferiority of tlie crusliing at Carrington’s. The mill 
gave about 4^ less juice from the canes than the Bentley’s mill; equal 
to an increase of 6*752 of juice obtained by the latter. If the mills 
had given equal results by the crushing we should have obtained 
about l^cwt. of crystals and Icwt. of molasses sugar, valued at £8, in 
addition to the actual yield; the gain would then have been 
£4 13s. 8d. per acre. 

2nd. — At Bentley’s, a Fletcher Brocldehurst filter press was used 
for the shimmings and mud. At Bulkeley the shimmings and mud 
were diluted, subsided, and the liquid obtained boiled with the 
molasses. At Carrington’s, on the other hand, these were converted 
into rum, of the amount of which obtained it was impossible to get 
any account. As at least 5^ of the sugar in the juice remains in the 
mud and shimmings ; if neither filtered or used, as at Bulkeley, this 
accounts, in some measure, for the loss of 14*672 sucrose in the 
juice during manufacture as compared with 5*292 at Bulkeley. 

3rd. — The diSerence in the actual loss of weight in the muscovado 
sugar with that estimated. It was estimated at 102, actually only 
amounted to 5 *62. Such a low loss of weight in the sugar shipped by 
sailing vessel, and not sold until about four months after manufacture 
(the sugar not being an oscillated but a common process one), reflects 
the very greatest credit upon Mr. J. J, Hutchinson, the manager of 
Bentley’s, and those under his control. The loss upon the molasses 
sugar was 3*62, and upon the crystals *582. 

J. B. Habbison, 

Island Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


MOTJBILYAISr StJGAB ESTATE, QuBBYSLAND.— H eEAT YIELDS.— 
We have had handed to us the following memorandum of the 
acreage of sugar canes out up to the 19th of last month (November) 
on the Mourilyan Sugar Company’s estates, Johnstone Eiver district, 
together with the yield of sugar therefrom. The total area cut to date 
(19th November) was 399| acres. This produced : — 


White Sugar— shipped . . 

YeUow and ration— shipped . . 
In store, 7 coolers at 8 tons each 
In store, 5 coolers at 3 tons each 
In store, 2 coolers (4th. sugars) 


Tons. cwt. qr. lb. 

1017 0 1 6 
214 3 1 22 

56 0 0 0 
15 0 0 0 
21 0 0 0 


1313 330 

This shows an average of 65 cwt. Sqr. per acre, of which nearly 
77*5 per cent, is white sugar, — Queenslander. 
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MB. SAMUEL SMITH, M.P., OH THE APPEEOIATION 

OF GOLD. 

On the 16t;li February, an address was delivered at the Atlienseuin, 
Manchester, on ‘‘The Sufferings caused by the appreciation of the 
Gold Standard” by Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P.; of which the following is 
a condensed report : — 

There are many points of view from which the bimetallic 
question may be treated. When the mind is first turned to its im- 
portance, the question of a fixed ratio of exchange between gold- 
using and silver-using countries arrests attention most forcibly. The 
suffering and inconvenience caused by the absence of this par make 
the strongest impression. The injury to trade and the hindrances to 
the transfer of capital from gold-using to silver-using countries He, 
so to speak, on the very surface of this question, and nowhere are they 
better understood than in Manchester, the heart of the cotton industry 
of England, whose trade is mainly with silver-using countries. 

It was this aspect of the case which impressed me most strongly when 
I took up this subject ten years ago ; but latterly I have come to the 
conclusion that there is another element of the case equally if not 
more important. I refer to the change of the value of the gold 
standard itself as affecting long-dated engagements and deferred 
payments. The custom of borrowing on a large scale began in the 
last century, and has been prodigiously developed in this one. The 
various national debts now exceed 5,000 millions sterling. The 
railway bonds, corporation debts, permanent or long-dated engage- 
ments of all kinds are simply incalculable. 

We have had three well-marked movements of price within 
this century, ail three in large measures due to changes 
in the standard of value. The century was ushered in by 
veiy high prices, partly caused by an inconvertible currency, 
depreciated for some years 20 to 30, partly caused by great 
scarcity and high prices for food, then there was an extraordinary and 
long-continued decline, extending say from 1810 to 1848 or 1849. 
This was brought about partly by tbe resumption of specie payments 
on the basis of the single gold standard, decided upon in 1816 and 
finally carried into effect in 1821 ; but probably in quite as great a 
degree by the action of other countries in resuming specie payments 
after the long Hapoleonic wars came to an end. Concurrently with 
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tMs tlie production of tKe precious metals was very small— that of 
silver 'bemg virtually suspended for several years owing to the civil 
wars in South America. At that time gold and silver were linked 
together by the bimetallic system of France, so that the two metals 
rose and fell in purchasing power as one mass. 

The extraordinary appreciation of the standard is shown by the fact that 
in 1845-50 £100 would purchase asmanycommoditiesas£224 did in 1809 
— ^that is to say, the purchasing power of the pound sterling had more 
than doubled, and prices on the average had fallen 55 per cent. I take 
these figures from Professor Poxwell, one of the ablest of our 
younger economists, and he adopts the index number of the Economist* 
as his basis of calculation. Now it is beyond dispute that this was 
the dreariest time in the history of England. Never was su:ffering so 
widespread or so long continued. Large sections of the working 
classes were half-starved, and at times the country was on the verge 
of a social revolution. There cannot be a doubt that this distress was 
greatly aggravated by the prodigious fall of prices, or, what is the 
same thing, by the great appreciation of the gold standard ; the huge 
national debt of 900 millions, contracted mainly in inconvertible 
currency, and representing according to Mr. Gladstone, from one- 
third to one-fourth of the whole capital of the nation, was virtually 
doubled ; its aunual interest of 28 millions went twice as far in the 
purchase of all the requirements of life as it did during most of the 
period when it was being contracted. An unintentional bnt most real 
fraud was perpetrated on the nation in favour of the fundholders — a 
very limited class in those days. The same aggravation of incidence 
applied to all other permanent or longstanding debts. The general 
effect was that the idle class, living on interest or annuities, was 
immensely and unjustly favoured at the expense of all the rest of the 
nation. 

Beferring to the time of large gold supplies from 1850 to 
1873, which was by far the most prosperous epoch of English trade, 
when our exports sprang up by leaps and hounds, mounting from 63 
millions in 1849 to 255 millions in 1873, Mr. Smith said : One may 
ask the question. Why did prices rise at all during this period except 
from the cheapening of money? We had during that period as much 
activity and competition in trade and manufactures as has ever been 
witnessed since. Scientific inventions and economising processes 

For some remarks showing the different ** index numbers” or price levels, which 
have heen adopted, and observations thereon, see Sugor Cane for 1886, page 3X3. 
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were never more nnmerons ; all these influences, wliicli our opponents 
ofler in explanation of the great fall in prices since 1873, were equally 
in force before that date. If they have caused, as we are told, the 
large fall of forty per cent, in prices since 1873, why did they not at 
least stop the rise between 1850 and 1873 ? It seems as conclusive to 
me as a mathematical proof that the great rise between 1850 and 
1873, and the still greater fall since, have mainly arisen from changes 
in the standard of value itself. Most of the causes assigned for the 
great fall of prices since 1873 might have been equally applied to the 
previous period. Taking the index number of 100 to represent the 
low prices of 1845-50, the rise was to 142 in 1873; from this it fell with 
little interruption till it reached 92 in 1885 ; and when the average of 
last year is struck I doubt if it will be over 90, or the lowest point touched 
for 100 years, with the single exception of 1849, when for a short 
time that figure was also reached. 

To bring out this truth more forcibly, let me remind you 
that our exports of British goods reached high-water mark 
in* 1873, viz,, 255 millions, from which they have declined, 
with occasional recoveries, till last year, when they only 
reached 212 millions. But the quantities increased so enormously 
that, adopting Mr. Gifien’s table of computation, the total for last 
year would be over 350 millions, and possibly reach 360 millions ster- 
ling if valued at the rates ruling in 1873 ; in other words, the fall of 
prices may he put at 40 per cent. This prodigious fall has reproduced 
all the phenomena, though in a mfider form, which characterised the 
first half of this century. All burdens fixed in money have grown 
much heavier. The idle and non-productive class have gained im- 
mensely at the expense of the industrious class. The fundholder, the 
mortgagee, and the money lender have drawn within their clutches a 
large part of the property of the active industrial class, and there has 
been a sense of almost hopeless oppression weighing on the community 
for many years, which happily is being ^omewhat lightened at the 
present time. 

I wish to call special attention to this fact, that never in 
human history has there arisen such a pile of debts and obligations 
of ail kinds as in the present century, with interest payable either 
perpetually or for long periods of time in a gold standard. I can 
point out a few of the main items, which are formidable enough. We 
have first a national debt of £750,000,000, with interest and sinking 
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fund amounting to £-28j000,00O per anninn. The railway bonds and 
preference shares amount to £500,000,000, with interest averaging 
say 4 per cent., or £20,000,000 a year. Local and municipal debts are 
estimated at about £160,000,000, say, at 4 per cent., £6,400,000 per 
annum. Then we have the vast amount of mortgages on land ; they 
can only be guessed at, as we have no public registry of such debts ; 
biit I believe £500,000,000 is a moderate estimate of the mortgages on 
the soil of Great Britain and Ireland. Let us take interest at 4 per 
cent., and that will be £20,000,000. Then we have the corresponding 
mortgages on house property, on factories, on ships, and on industrial 
plant of all kinds. Ho estimate is any more than guesswork, but I 
shall he surprised if the amount does not exceed £500,000,000 ; this, 
with interest at 4 per cent., represents £20,000,000 per annum. We 
have further to take into account the long leases with fixed rates of 
payment. In such a country as ours the value of these is prodigious. 
Many of the largest incomes are drawn from ground rents. It is well 
known that large sections of the metropolis are built over on leases of 
75 to 99 years’ duration. The same applies more or less to all our 
great cities or centres of industry. This may be regarded as a tribute 
levied on the industry of the country by the landholding class. I am 
not aware that any accurate estimate exists of the amount, but I 
would venture to put it at .thirty millions annually. 

We have next to consider the royalties on mines, which have been felt 
as a heavy tax of late years, owing to the very low price of minerals. These.. 
I have seen estimated at about eight millions a year, but I do not give 
this as a reliable figure ; indeed, all the figures I have given above are 
mainly suggestions for future inquiry, which would need to be con- 
ducted by a society of actuaries or professional statists. I do not 
think we possess any materials at present except for rough approxi- 
mations. In addition to aH these, there is a very large amount of 
fixed annuities, pensions, life interests, &c., chargeable on most estates 
or payable by the Government. It is well known that many of these 
estates have of late years hardly afforded any surplus to the nominal 
owners after paying interest on mortgages, annuities, and other fixed 
charges. I shall roughly assess the total of annuities, pensions, and 
other fixed charges not included in the other items I have dealt with 
at £18,000,000 a year; and this will make the total fixed charges, 
payable out of the industry of the country, about £150,000,000 a year. 
If we capitalise this all round at 27 years’ purchase we find it repre- 
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sents a capital yalue of about £4,000,000,000, or fully two-fiftbs of 
tbe wbole property of tbe country, wbicb, according to tbe best statists, 
is now estimated at something over 9,000 millions sterling. 

ISTow, anyone who reflects for a moment will see that this huge load 
grows heavier or lighter according to the scale by which the wealth of 
the country is valued. If the pound sterling represents a constantly 
diminishing value, as it did from 1850 to 1873, this prodigious charge 
becomes lighter and lighter ; but if it represents an increasing weight, 
as it has done since the free coinage of silver was suspended in 1873, 
then it presses more and more heavily on the productive resources of 
the country. My own impression is that the present valuation of 
national wealth is too high, because our statists have not allowed 
sufficiently for the enormous fall in the selling value of land, and of 
the industrial plant of the country generally. I believe much of the 
assumed increase of the value of the national wealth is illusorj^, as 
there is not sufficient written off for depreciation. If the pruning 
hook were rigorously appKed to all exaggerations, and the actual 
selling value of the nation’s property be taken to-day, I doubt if it 
would be more than 8,000 millions, instead of above 9,000, as Mr. 
Giffen and others put it. In that case the pile of debts and per- 
manent obligations would represent about one-half the national 
property. 

The great fall of prices has transferred 10 per cent, of the wealth of the 
country to the money-lending and annuitant class ; it has increased 
the claim which the idle and non-productive part of the commiinity 
has upon the property of the remainder by the difference between 
40 and 50 per cent, of the national wealth ; it has to that large 
extent unjustly defrauded the toiling and hard-working masses of 
the nation, and has greatly added to the stream of social discontent, and 
so far weakened the institutions of the country and the guarantees for 
law and order. 

In conclusion, Mr. Smith said : There are still some who boldly 
assert that there is no appreciation of the gold standard, 
and that the fall of prices is wholly due to other causes. I beg such 
persons to consider the following facts. The gold production, which 
for some years exceeded 30 millions annually, has fallen to 17 millions 
a year ; and the best Continental authorities, such as Soetbeer and 
Laveleye, reckon that more than half that amount is consumed in th© 
arts; it may, therefore, be reckoned that since 1873 only some 10 
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millions of gold on the average has been available for currency pur- 
pose s. But Germany during that period has introduced a gold 
currency of 80 millions, the United States has resumed specie pay- 
ments and has used up 100 millions, and Italy has drawn some 20 
millions for a similar purpose ; so that 200 millions have been with- 
dxavm for these special purposes, whereas the whole supply of new 
gold for coinage has not exceeded in that time 130 millions. The 
balance must have been drawn ont of existing stocks. 

Eurther, a steady drain of some four millions a year has gone to India, 
further depleting the stocks in Europe. One result of this state of things 
is that hardly any new coinage of gold is now taking place. Most of the 
Mints of Europe are almost ceasing to coin new money ; and while 
trade and population constantly grow and demand more metallic cur- 
rency, there is a steadily diminishing quantity to meet it. If we put 
the present production of gold at 17 millions a year, and the require- 
ments of the arts at eight millions a year, while the ordinary Indian 
demand is four millions, there is only left five millions a year for new 
coinage for all Europe, America, and the British colonies. It will 
seem to subsequent ages the height of folly that just at this period, 
when gold was running short, the chief States of the world decided 
to close their Mints against silver, and cut ofi, so to speak, one half 
the money supply of the world from performing its proper functions. 

The silver supply for the last thirteen years has been about equal to 
the gold supply ; by a providential arrangement, when the one metal 
fell off the other increased correspondingly ; and had the world con- 
tinued to use both metals as freely as before, the painful crisis we 
have passed through would have been much mitigated ; but by a 
suicidal policy silver was cast off at the very time when it was most 
needed, and a double burden thrown upon gold just when it was only 
able to hear half its former burden. As Bismarck has well said, two 
men were struggling to lie under a blanket only big enough for one. 
The truth is, the total supply of the precious metals would have been 
small enough had silver been kept on its old footing. The very rapid 
increase of modern trade needs a constantly increasing supply of 
money to keep prices stable. We should, no doubt, have seen a fall 
even if the old bi-metallic system had continued ; it is a notable fact 
that even silver-using countries like India have seen a fall of prices 
since 1873, but the faH has only been some 10 or 15 per cent., against 
40 per cent, in gold-using countries. 
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I consider tliat it is immaterial wlietlier we speak of tlie 
appreciation of gold or the depreciation of silver; what we 
mean is that the value of. the one metal has risen relatively 
to the other. Had the old bi-metallic system of the Continent 
not been altered, the fall of prices in gold-using countries like 
England would have been lessened, and that in silver-using countries 
like India would have been increased ; in fact, an equal fall would 
have taken place in all countries alike. Allowing that there are 
about equal values of the two metals in the world, in place of 
gold values falling 40 per cent, and silver values 10 per cent., 
there would have been an average fall of 25 per cent, all round ; 
that is to say, we should have saved the last 15 per cent, of 
fall, which has cut into the quick, and carried multitudes over 
the line which separates solvency from insolvency. Now, how stands 
the matter with regard to the future ? Will things rectify themselves 
as the orthodox economists of this country are in the habit of saying? 

It is quite true that a revival of trade has set in, which may for a 
season give relief and withdraw attention from the malady. No one 
could be so foolish as to say that there never could be periods of good 
trade, even under the pressure of a contracted currency. The wonder- 
ful elasticity of the industrial machine will assert itself even against 
crushing burdens. Almost unbroken depression has reigned for ten 
or twelve years, and a temporary improvement is due, whatever 
mistakes may be made in monetary legislation; but I believe the 
improvement will not be long continued if we persist iu our present 
suicidal policy. The silver question remains suspended over us, and 
the recent rise that has occurred can he ascribed to no permament 
cause ; probably it is due to a vague expectation that legislation in 
favour of remonetising silver will spring from the Eoyal Commission 
now sitting in London. Whether this be so or not, it is clear to m© 
that if the Commission fails to do anything, and matters are allowed 
to slide, we shall soon he confronted with a great silver crisis. It is 
clear that the United States will not continue their present illogical 
position with regard to coining silver : they must either go back or 
forward, they must either cease to coin, or open their mints to coin 
silver as freely as they coin gold. They will gladly agree to the latter 
alternative if Erance and England join them, but they wili certainly 
not do so alone ; therefore they must adopt the other alternative of 
dosing their mints against silver. 
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WiLen tMs happens a furfclier cataclysm in silrer will 
occur. India will remain the only great market open to 
silver, and we shall be pressed by its Government to close 
its mints also, in order to keep the exchange from falling to a 
perfectly ruinous point. Unless we do so the Indian Government 
will become bankrupt, and if we do so silver will almost cease to have 
a value in the open market. All the misery caused hy the first drop 
of silver, of say 25 per cent., will he repeated hy a second drop 
equally great ; and again, we shall see a heavy drop of 
gold prices and a further vast increase of all those permanent 
burdens which have been alluded to. I do not see how there is 
any logical escape from this conclusion; it follows even from the 
premises of our chief opponent, Mr, Gifien. He admits the great 
appreciation of gold ; he holds that that appreciation must go on, and 
exhorts us to bear it meekly. It may be, however, that the suffering 
peoples may not hear it meekly ; and that the constant increase of 
pressure may at last hurst the boiler. 

How we of the bimetallic school urge that we possess 
a safety valve sufficient to relieve this terrible strain. 
We have an ample and an increasing supply of silver, 
Just fitted to relieve the pressure on gold. The nations of the 
world, by a mixtui'e of perversity and ignorance, have deprived 
themselves of this powerful ally; all now admit the unfortunate 
consequences of this mistake ; all alike wish that the past could he 
undone ; hut the question is, “ Who is to bell the cat ? who is to take 
the lead in reconstructing the monetary system of Europe and 
America ? We know well that two of the greatest monetary 
Powers, Prance and the United States, are only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate silver, but they are absolutely determined not to 
act without us ; and upon England depends whether this miserable 
state of things be put an end to or prolonged indefinitely. My object 
is to urge Manchester to bring its great and well-deserved authority 
to the true solution of this question. The time was when Manchester. „ 
spoke with a voice to which all England listened. Cannot it now 
resume that position in regard to this vital question, and lead 
England, and with England the civilised world, to a solution of the 
most entangled and harassing difficulty which has blocked the path 
of progress in this century ? 
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CBETAIN POINTS IN AGRICULTURAL CHEMSTRT, CON- 
SIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THE SELECITON AND 
APPLICATION OF MANURES FOR THE SUGAR 
CANE IN THE ISLAND OF BARBADOS. 

Being a paper read before the Barhados General Agrieidtural Society, 
November, 1886 » 

By J, B. Harbisoi?-. 

TRe subject wMch we Rave met to discuss to-nigRt is one of sucR 
great importance to us tRat no apology is needed for bringing it 
forward. We must not, Rowever, tRink tRat by talking for an Rout 
or so, tRat we sRall do anytRing appreciable to elucidate it. TRat can 
only result from our united efforts, spread over some years. Nor 
must we tRink tRat our efforts, if successful, will result in any of 
tRose enormous (imaginary) returns of £25 per acre, and upwards, 
promised to us by certain of tRe more entRusiastic propRefcs of 
Tobacco, Fibre, Ground Nuts, and otRer minor industries. We must 
be satisfied if our united efforts, during tRe next seven years, produce 
a result equal to tRat advance wRicR Ras been attained in tRis Island 
during tRe past seven, by the more scientific and economical system 
of purcRasing manures by analysis, inaugurated and mainly supported 
by tRe Members of tRis Society. If we compare tRe average annual 
production of sugar in tRis Island, for tRe last tRree periods of seven 
years, we find, in round numbers, from 1866 to 1872, an annual crop 
of 47,700 RogsReads; from 1873 to 1879, one of 48,000; and from 
1880 to 1886 (wRicR period includes not only tRe first crop reaped 
after tRe introduction of our present system of manure control by our 
esteemed Consulting GRemist, Rlr. George HugRes, and, I must also 
add, tRe establisRment by our energetic fellow colonist, Mr. H. E. 
TRorne, of tRe Pioneer CRemical Manure Works of tRe BritisR West 
Indies, but tRe sRort crop occasioned by tRe drougRt of last and tRe 
early part of tRis year), one of 55,300 RRds. Of tRis great increase mucR 
is, doubtless, due to tRe improvement in crushing, obtained in many 
instances by tRe substitution of steam for wind power, and tRe adop- 
tion of a more perfect system of manufacture in a few, a very few 
cases. A small portion may also Re due to tRe cultivation of tRe 
sugar cane on soils formerly considered, and, I Relieve, in tRe 
majority of cases, rightly so, unsuited for such purpose (even this 
small increase is due to advance in our knowledge of the scientific 
selection and control of manures). Rut the greater portion, at least 

10 
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of tie total is, in my opinion, directly due to tie Barbados 
General Agricnltuml Society's system of manure control. That is, 
in other words, taking the value of the hogshead of sugar and its 
molasses at £10, this Society, so frequently and unjustly jibed at as 
effete and useless, has, during the past seven years, increased the 
annual value of our produce by, in round numbers, £40,000. 

Before entering into the discussion of our subject it will, perhaps, 
be as well for us to consider, in a general way, why manures are 
necessary for our crops. I have here the analyses* of a few of our 
Barbados soils, and I especially wish to draw your attention to the 
fact that whilst silica, alumina, iron peroxide, calcium oxide, and 
magnesium oxide are present in all cases, in large, or comparatively 
large proportions, in each case nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric 
anhydride are present only in small proportions. 

Now when we bui'n any portion of a plant, we all of us know that a 
certain quantity of mineral matter which we term ash ” remains 
iineonsumed. If this ash be examined chemically, it is found to 
contain very high percentages of two of these latter substances. Eor 
instance, in the ash of the sugar cane, on an average, we find from 21 
to 22^ of potash and from 6 to 8^ of phosphoric anhydride ; in that of 
the grain of Indian corn, 28^ of potash, and 45| of phosphoric 
anhydiide; and in that of the stem, 23J of potash, and 12*50,^ of 
phosphoric anhydride. The sugar cane also contains about T22' of 
nitrogen, a substance which it can only obtain from the nitrogenous 
constituents of the soil. We notice, therefore, that our crops remove 
large quantities of those constituents which our soils are poorest in. 

Now as the sugar cane contains on an average *45^ of mineral 
substances, or ash, and T22 of nitrogen, so that a crop of 30 
tons of canes and tops per acre would remove in round numbers 
SOOlbs. of the mineral substances and Sllbs. of nitrogen, we at once 
see that this means a considerable drain upon those of the soil 
constituents present in the smallest quantities, and that by taking 
crop after crop from the land the proportion of these substances must 
steadily diminish. I must here draw your attention to the fact that 
very minute amounts, as expressed in a soil analysis per cent., give 
very different figures as Ihs. per acre. The weight of dry soil per 
acre to a depth of nine inches is approximately 3,000,0001bs., 
therefore *01^ of any constituent means 3001bs. per acre. To this 


* i’or these, see page 139. 
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fact I sliall again refer wlien discussing tlie value wMcli cEemical 
analysis has when applied to a soil. As a Barbados soil, on an 
average, contains *15^ of potash and of phosphoric anhydride, 
respectively, and about ’lO^ of nitrogen, there will be 4,5001bs. of the 
two former, and 3,0001bs. of the latter constituent present per acre, or 
apparently sufficient potash for about 70, sufficient phosphoric 
anhydride for about 200, and sufficient nitrogen for 37 successive 
crops of sugar cane. ■ But by far the greater portion of those 
substances exists in the soil in a condition in which they are not 
available as plant food ; in fact, only a relatively minute portion of 
each appears to be in such available state, so that instead of having 
this very large supply of plant food for our crops, we can in any year 
count upon only a very small one, so small, indeed, that the growth 
of one crop not unfre(^uently diminishes it below the amount 
necesssary for the perfect growth of a second. It is therefore 
necessary either to restore to the land these substances in some form, 
either at once assimilable, or capable of being rendered assimilable by 
decomposition, or other natural change, or else to take steps to cause 
a further portion of the constituents of the soil to become assimilable. 

Erom the earliest times both these methods have been adopted, the 
first being known as manuring, the second as fallowing. Until 
after the expiration of the first quarter of this century the only 
substances used as manures were the refuse portions of the crops, and 
the excrement of the men and animals consuming them. It is 
evident that if all the excrement of men and animals could he 
returned to the land that a most complete manuring would ensue, 
but from the congregation of men into towns and cities, and from the 
increased faciKties of intercourse throughout the world, causing the 
consumption of the produce of the land to frequently take place at a 
distance from where it has been grown, this has become an 
impossibility, and, indeed, even an approach to such a perfect 
manuring is daily becoming more difficult. The other method, or 
faEowing, consists in leaving’the land for a length of time without a 
crop, so that the potash and phosphates in the soil are rendered more 
soluhie by the action of the air and rain; whilst, however, this 
advantage is gained, the soE loses a large quantity of its nitrogen by 
drainage, this loss far exceeding the amount it gains by air and rain. 

It (naked fallowing) is a most wasteful system of agriculture, and is 
rapidly being abandoned by those nations who believe that the use of 
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their brains in agricnltnre is as necessary to success, as it is in all 
other branches of industry. In no other industry than agriculture 
would a man even dream of allowing his capital not only to lie idle, 
but actually to diminish. Erom the increase of mankind, in many 
temperate climates, having caused such an increased demand for food 
products that the land cultivated on the naked fallow system could 
not meet it, a system, or rather systems of cultivation arose which 
are known as rotation of crops. 

These systems are based upon the following principle : 
the separation of two crops of the graminaceee by a 
leguminous and a root crop alternately, which principle is itself 
explained by the following scientific reasons: — That by thus alter- 
nating the crops the call upon the soil for mineral matter varies every 
year, the graminacese removing from the soil certain of its 
constituents which are not required in any great excess by the 
leguminosse or the root crops, whilst these remove principally those 
constituents which arc not required in excess by the former. Thus 
the call upon the soil for certain of the principal constituents of plant 
food is not successive, hut alternate, so that during the growth of the 
leguminosae and root crops, those constituents essentially required hy 
the graminaceae are being rendered assimilable hy the air and rain 
and accumulated in the soil. Again, the leguminosee and root crops 
are deep feeders, having long roots and thereby feeding largely from 
the subsoil, whilst the short-rooted graminacese feed mainly upon the 
surface soil. 

It is also evident that by this system many of the 
advantages gained by naked fallow are obtained ; whilst those fatal 
objections of loss of nitrogen by drainage, and of capital lying idle, 
are obviated. Our endeavours in these days of competition must he 
to turn over our capital as quickly and as frequently as possible, not 
to throw away any of these resources with which nature has so 
bountifully endowed us, and this we can only attain hy calling 
science to our aid, by keeping our land covered with gi-owing crops so 
selected that instead of injuring they may improve the succeeding 
cane crop, and by the use of chemical manures, scientifically selected 
and applied. With regard to the selection of crops for rotation and as 

snatch crops,” which latter are what we especially require here, I 
will, if no other better qualified person consent to do so, say a few 
words at some future evening meeting. 
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To assist us in tlie selection of manures for the sugar cane, we 
must consider their application in two lights ; first as manming the 
soil, second as manuriug, or feeding, the plant. 

The first, or manuring the soil, consists in the removal of any 
existing minimum of plant food by a sufficient supply of the deficient, 
or insufficient, constituents. The object of such manuring is to bring 
the soil into condition, that is, to place it in a state as regards its 
chemical composition in which it can bear good crops of any kind ; 
in other words, to put the land in “ good heart.” Persons who have 
not made a study of agricultural chemistiy are apt to think that 
a chemical analysis of the soil will give the information necessary for 
such manuring, and some manure makers, and, I regret to say, 
certain chemists, foster this delusion- A chemical analysis of a sod, 
no matter how complete and minute, in nine cases out of ten, cannot, 
in our present state of knowledge, give any reliable information as 
regards its manurial requirements. Of course if we find a sod with 
•4^ of potash, 1*002 phosphoric anhydride or of nitrogen 
(compare analysis No. 5), we know that it cannot he deficient in the 
total quantities of these constituents present ; but even then we do 
not know if these constituents are present as what I may call 
“manurial plant food,” or as “ plant food in store.” We cannot, at 
present, distinguish between those two groups by any chemical 
process. Again, all methods of chemical analysis are liable to error. 
We ma^j say, for instance, in the case of a nitrogen determination in 
a sod, made with the greatest care, that this will amount to at least 
-5- Now, if we add to a sod 2501bs, per acre of sulphate of 

ammonia of 24^? equivalent to, in round numbers, 501bs. of nitrogen, 
we know by experience that we shall get a great increase in the 
weight of our crop. Could the difference in the composition of the 
sod, before and after this manuring, be determined by chemical 
analysis ? Most emphatically not ; if the soil, for instance, has the 
composition of the soil marked No. 1 and contains *1432 nitrogen, 
equal to 4,290lbs. per acre, this addition of SOlhs. would raise the 
percentage to :14o, that is the difference in composition which we 
know from experience in a favourable year would result in an 
increase of several tons of canes per acre, comes well within the limit 
of analytical error, thus probably amounting to from six to seven 
times the difference to be determined ; and therefore, allowing that 
any apparent difference could be detected, the analyist could not tell 
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wlietEer it was dne to any change in composition, or to the error 
incidental to his work. 

I will take another instance where we have the exact 
figures; let ns compare the returns upon plots 10 and 11 in 
last year’s experiments at Dodds, Plot 10, manured with phosphates 
and nitrogen, yielded 32,0261hs. of canes and tops per acre; 
plot 11, the same manuring, with the addition of, in round 
numbers, 35lhs. of potash per acre, gave 49,1161bs., an increase 
of 17,0901bs., or, in round numbers, of seven and a half tons 
per acre. The soil of that plot contains TOG^ of potash; after 
the application it would contain T072. This diiferenGe could not be 
detected by analysis, and yet it resulted in an increased yield of seven 
and a-half tons of canes. Again, the analysis of the Dodds soil has 
been seen by several of the best qualified chemists in the West Indies, 
who all agreed with me that the soil was especially deficient in phos- 
phoric anhydride, and each of them would have recommended a 
manuring with phosphates; we manured it with these and got a 
smaller return than when we did not use them. Let us suppose that 
we could make absolutely correct determinations of the total propor- 
tions of the soil constituents, should we then be much nearer to an 
answer to questions as regard the manurial requirements of a soil P 
We should not ; because we can only use as solvents acids, or water;- 
whilst the plant can feed upon constituents which are insoluble in 
water, whilst acids dissolve, together with that portion of the plant 
food availahle for the plant, large quantities of that which, in its 
present form, is absolutely useless to it. Chemical analysis, as 
applied to soil, will only be of any great service when we attain nearly 
absolute accuracy and discover solvents which will act upon the soil 
constituents in exactly the same manner as the rootlets of plants. 

After hearing what I have just said, you may ask why I have made 
exhaustive analyses of the soils of our experimental fields at Dodds ? 
Certainly not with any view of finding out their manuiial require- 
ments, hut in order that when other experimental fields are started 
elsewhere, hy comparing the composition of our soil with that of the 
other places we may perhaps he assisted in finding out the stations 
whose results are comparable with ours, and perhaps also to explain 
discrepancies that may arise. If chemical analysis then cannot much 
assist us in ascertaining the manurial requirements of our soil, how 
can we ascertain them so as to supply them ? Nature has pro-vided 
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us witli an inexliaustible supply of soil analysts, whose accuracy far 
surpasses that of any chemist, and who are willing to give ns this 
information without either charging ns an analyst’s fee or any hope 
of thereby selling some manure. These able and considerate analysts 
are the plants themselves. In making a chemical analysis of a soil 
we use at the most for the determination of the larger number of its 
ingredients, • 150 to 160 grains; for certain ingredients, such as the 
nitrates and chlorine, from 2 to 31bs. A sugar cane planted 6ft. by 
6ft. has at its disposal in the first 9 inches nearly 2,500ibs. of soil, is 
it therefore to be wondered at that the plant can avail itself of the 
various soil constituents and also be able to point out to us their 
relative deficiency, as a portion of substance, which, when we separate 
it from 150 grains cannot be weighed in our most delicate balances, 
may be present in very appreciable amount in 2,500ibs. of soil. If in 
a soil any one of the necessary constituents of plant food be either 
absent, or present in deficient quantity, a plant cannot attain, upon 
such a soil, its fullest development ; and based upon this fact are the 
modern systems of agricultural research. Yery many experiments 
are conducted in a manner similar to the Dodds’ ones of last year ; 
that is, by applying to the soil only the constituent the action of 
which we desire to investigate and then comparing the yield obtained, 
with that from a plot not so manured. This mode although valuable 
as a preliminary to an extended series of experiments, by indicating 
to some extent the Ene of investigation which should be followed, is 
not unfrequently faulty in its indications, or rather in our interpreta- 
tion of them. Let us take as an example our Dodds’ experiments, 
referring to the results obtained on plots 7, 9, 10, and 11. One 
manurial factor was constant on all of the plots, each received 21- cwt. 
(equal to 44'|-ihs. of nitrogen) of nitrate of soda per acre; plot 7 
received nothing further ; plot 9, in addition, 2J cwt. of superphos- 
phate (equal to about oOlbs. of phosphoric anhydride) per acre ; plot 
10, in addition, 1 cwt. per acre of muriate of potash (containing only 
35ibs. of potash) ; whilst plot 11 received the addition of both the 
superphosphate and potash. The results were, in the weights of canes 
and tops per acre yielded on No. 7, 34,2421hs. ; No. 9, 32,2861hs. ; 
No. 10, 3o,9041bs. ; and on No. 11, 49,1161hs. If we only considered 
Nos. 7, 9, and 10 we should be inclined to say that the soil contained 
a sufficiency of phosphoric anhydride for the needs of the cane, and 
that it required the addition of potash, hut the very greatly increased 
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yield on plot 11 wonld show us the inaccuracy of such a conclusion, 
for on this plot either the addition of potash to the nitrogen and 
phosphates, or of phosphates to the nitiogen and potash, had caused 
a great increase on the weight of canes obtained. Which caused it ? 
Is the sod deficient in available potash so that its addition is necessary 
to enable the phosphates to exert their manurial action ? Is it 
deficient in available phosphates so that the potash cannot exert its 
full effect ? Or, is it deficient in both ? This experiment does not 
supply an answer to these questions ; it is, therefore, a faulty one. 
It is, if taken by itself, a badly arranged one for their solution, and 
has left us in doubt and perplexity. Pointing out the errors and 
omissions in one’s own work is an amusement that is apt to grow 
monotonous. 

I will, therefore, take another example of an unsatisfactory 
method of agricultural research. In the Official Gazette of 
September 13th, will be found an extract from a report by Dr. Eomanis, 
chemical examiner to the Goveimment of British Burma, a most able 
chemist, on certain agricultural experiments which he had made upon 
the sugar cane. On an unmanured plot he obtained 26,7591bs . ; on 
one manured with nitrate of potash and bone dust (a mixture supply- 
ing nitrogen in two forms, insoluble phosphates, and potash), 
34,0001bs. ; one with chloride of potassium and dissolved bones 
(that is a mixture containing less nitrogen than the preceding soluble 
and insoluble phosphates and potash), 24,6101bs. ; on one with chloride 
of potassium alone, 40,2481bs. ; on one with nitrate of potassium alone, 
7l,4801bs, ; and upon one with nitrate of potassium and dissolved 
bones (containing nitrogen, soluble and insoluble phosphates, and 
potash), 50,8621bs. of canes per acre respectively. You will notice 
that there is not a common factor in these experiments—each is 
isolated from the remainder. We do not even know the amount of 
each constituent used, and the results obtained are somewhat inex- 
plicable. Dr. Eomanis attempts to explain them by reference to an 
excess of acid in® the dissolved bones, and also hints that the 
discrepancies may be due to differences in the composition of the soil. 

As far as the experiments go, like the Dodds’ ones, they point to the 
importance of potash as an ingredient in cane manures, to the para- 
mount influence of nitrogen in a ready available state upon’ the yield 
of canes per acre, as upon that of all the graminacese, and to the minor 
importance of phosphates. But, although I have spent some time in 
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considering tiieiii, I cannot obtain from tbem any fnrtber certa.in 
information. However, probably, if be bas seen tbe report, Di. 
Eomanis bas found tbe same fault with mine at Dodds. How then 
can we avoid these dlfdonlties and get tbe plants to answer our 
questions in sucb a manner tbat we can understand them? We must 
bear in mind tbat much of tbe success obtained in an examination of 
any Mud depends upon tbe skill witb wbicb tbe enquirer frames bis 
questions. We must especially frame our questions witb due deference 
to tbe need of tbe plant. Suppose one of our medical members wished 
to ascertain tbe ejSPects of, let us say, alcohol, upon tbe human economy, 
would be do so by taking two men, feeding one of them witb alcohol 
only, and not feeding tbe other at all ? We all of us know tbat, if be 
did so, tbe results be would obtain, in tbe course of a few days, would 
be satisfactory neither to himself nor to tbe subj ects of bis experiments. 

Yet we are only too prone to experiment in like manner upon plants. 
The plant, like tbe man, requires tbat each of its food constituents 
shall be available for it. If we wish to experiment upon one of tbe 
constituents of plant food, each of tbe others- must be present in relative 
excess, in order tbat it shall be able to produce its maximum e:ffect; 
and tbe elf ect solely due to tbe addition of an essential constituent can 
only be tested, not by withholding it altogether, as then tbe other 
food ingredients cannot properly act, but by adding it in regularly 
increasing proportions. Bearing these facts in mind, let us work out 
bow we must apply a question to a soil as to whether it contains 
sufficient of an ingredient of plant food for tbe need of tbe sugar cane. 

We must first select a plot of land upon tbe difierent portions of wbicb 
tbe factors of light, expo'sure to wind and rainfall, depth, and nature 
of tbe soil shall be, as far as possible in our power, tbe same ; tbe 
whole of it must also have undergone a precisely similar agricultural 
preparation and previous cropping. We will now ask tbe soil if it is 
deficient in nitrogen. We lay out four or five plots, say of from 
twenty to sixty plants each, we add to each plot tbe same amount of 
a manure containing potash and phosphates in considerable quantities, 
say at tbe rate of 25lbs. of potash and SOlbs. of phosphates per acre ; 
tbe first receives, in addition, nitrogen at tbe rate of 201bs. ; tbe second, 
301bs. ; tbe third, 401bs. ; and tbe fourth, 501bs. per acre, equivalent 
to, in roxmd numbers, about lOOlbs., loOlbs., 2001bs,, and 2501bs. of 
ammonia sulphate, or to 1251bs., 1871bs,, 2501bs., and 3121bs. of nitrate 
of soda respectively. How it is evident tbat tbe difierence, if any, in tbe 
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yield o£ the plots must be due only to tbe nitrogen, and we shall 
obtain not only an answer to our question, but also to an equally 
important one, viz., what quantity of nitrogen will it pay us to apply 
to this soil under certain climatic conditions ? By similar arrange- 
ments we ask the soil the same questions as regards its requirements 
for potash and phosphates, and obtain answers thereto. This is the 
only true and certain method of ascertaining the manurial require- 
ments of a soil, and is one well within the powers of our managers. 
Let us hope that a time will soon arrive when each of our leading 
planters will make nse of a power which he can so easily command, 
and which is so far beyond that of the most expert soil analyst. This 
method will assist also the followers of the minor industries in the 
attainment of their objects. 

As far as I have gone, I have merely endeavoured tq indicate the 
method which we must adopt to increase our agricultural resources ; 
that is, our yield per acre, by the application of manures. I will next 
discuss what we must do in this way if we desire only to keep up 
permanently our present state of fertility. To keep the land in a 
state of permanent fertility it is necessary that there should be in it 
every year the same amount of available plant food. This is partially 
supplied by the nitrogen contained in the rain and dew, by the absorp- 
tion of ammonia, and possibly in part by the direct assimilation of 
nitrogen by the soil, from the air ; also hy the gradual action of the 
air and rain upon the insoluble soil constituents, to enable which to 
take place, to the utmost, thorough tillage, and avoidance of loss of 
nitrogen by drainage, during naked fallow, are necessary; we partially 
supply it by returning to our land the refuse portions of our crops, 
and we must supply the balance by the use of artificial or chemical 
manures. To investigate what our crops unavoidably and perman- 
ently remove from our soil, we will consider the case of canes yielding 
25 tons of stripped canes and five tons of tops per acre, and will 
assume that this is upon a properly conducted estate, where the tops 
are either fed out at once to the stock, or else “ siloed.” I must her© 
remark that if a properly conducted system of ensilage were adopted 
throughout this island, it would do us, as sugar producers, a greater 
and especially a more permanent benefit than a reduction of say 20^ 
in the German sugar bounties. 
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COMPOSITION OF CERTAIN BARBADOS SOILS (AIR-DRIED). 



Ho. 1, 

Ho. 2. 

Ho. 3. 

Ho. 4. 

Ho. 5. 

Ho. 6. 

Moisture 

8-900 

10-849 

12-463 

8-796 

15-876 

8-327 

Combined Water 


9*662 

9-869 



.... 

a Organic Matter 

10-985 

1-721 

1-874 

5-721 

16-100 

10-199 

Insoluble Silicates and > 
Sand j 

38-342 

58-642 

62-726 

63*188 

25 -244 

27*658 

Soluble Silica 


1-360 

-482 

1-264 

•174 

trace 

Pbospboric Anhydride . . 

•305 

•079 

•097 

*149 

1*187 

•017 

Sulphuric Anhydride . . 

•196 

trace 

•005 

•248 

2-312 

1-012 

Carbonic Anhydride 

10-632 

•319 

•099 

5*602 

10-052 

14-554 

a Nitric Anhydride .... 

•014 

•007 

•001 

trace 

none 

none 

Chlorine . . 

•002 

•022 

•028 

trace 

■212 

•401 

Alumina 

14-973 

6-369 

4-713 

1-338 

•325 

1-099 

Ferrous Oxide (Iron ) 
protoxide) j 


•278 

•403 

•226 

1 11*481 

5*549 

Ferric Oxide (Iron \ 
peroxide) j 

3-252 

6-393 

3-366 

3-077 

•765 

1-036 

Manganese Oxide 

I 1-534 

•771 

•495 

•337 

trace 

1-269 

Calcium Oxide (Lime) . . 

10-670 

2-548 

1-981 

7-618 

15-^03 

18-945 

Magnesia 

•372 

•955 

•784 

1-239 

‘255 

•653 

Potash 

•281 

•106 

•095 

•306 

•417 

•121 

Soda 

trace 

•716 

•598 

•740 

•165 

•305 


lOO-lSS 

99-807 

100 079 

99-849 

100-368 

100*134 

a Containing Nitrogen, . 

'143 

•102 

•154 

•098 

•537 

*210 


No. 1. — Very fertile sugar soil. 
No- 2. — Poor sugar soil. 

No. 3.— „ „ ,, 

No. 4.—- Oood sugar soil. 


No. 6. — Soil remarkably ricb in 
“ plant food in store,” but abso- 
lutely bar renin its state as sbown. 

No. 6.— Subsoil from bore-bole 63 
feet deep. 


fTo he continued.) 
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PAOKAED’S PEETH^IZBES EOE THE WEST INDIES. 


Tlie following circular has been issued by Messrs. E. Packard & Co., 
dated from their London Office, 155, Penchurch Street, E.O., lanuary 
1st, 1887, to which we haye pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers in the West Indies : — 

Sir, 

We have much pleasure in directing your attention to the 
following facts in connection with our manufacture of specially- 
prepared fertilizers for the West Indies. The differences of climate, 
sods, period of growth and system of cultivation between those colonies 
and home, and, as regards many of these conditions, between one 
colony and another, materially affect the composition of the fertilizer 
best suited to meet the requirements of the planter, and to give an 
adequate return for the outlay of capital. Although manure manu- 
facturers are well-informed upon the question of fertilizers for home 
crops, grown in a few months, they are often at a considerable 
disadvantage when preparing them for the very different conditions 
of tropical agriculture. With a view to placing ourselves in the best 
position to formulate really suitable fertilizers, we have secured the 
services of Mr. George Hughes, E.C.S,, as our consulting chemist for 
the West Indies, knowing that he has had long practical experience 
upon these important points. We have also consulted Mr. J, 
McCarthy, E.C.S. , chemist to the Government of Trinidad, especially 
in reference to our cocoa manure, and the formula those gentlemen 
have determined upon will be carefully adhered to by us. All manures 
will be sold under distinct guarantee, and all exports will be accom- 
panied by Mr. Hughes’s certificate of analysis of a sample authentically 
drawn at the time of shipment. 

Under these conditions we trust we shall be favoured with your 
esteemed orders for the new year, and take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our hope that it may bring better times to those interested 
in the success of our West Indian colonies. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ed. Packabd & Co. 
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DIEEUSION EXPEBIMENTS AT FOBT SCOTT, U.S.A. 

Tlie following is taken from the minutes of tke Louisiana Sugar 
Planters’ Association, as reported in The Sugar Bowl and Farm 
Journal. It will be seen that the entire expenditure up to tKe end of 
1886 amounted to nearly £10,000: — 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Commissioner’s Office, 
Washington, D.C., January 3rd, 1887. 

J. Y. GriLMOEB, Esq., Hew Orleans, La. 

Complying with your request, made at the instance of the Sugar 
Planters’ Association of Louisiana, I beg to lay before you and them 
the following statement of the expenditures already made at Port 
Scott of the amount appropriated last year for ‘ ‘ experiments in the 
manufacture of sugar from sugar cane and sorghum by the processes 
of diffusion and saturation.” 

All of the bills connected with the sorghum experiments at Port 
Scott have now been paid. 

The entire expenditure has been $48,837*98. 

Por the experiments with sugar cane at Port Scott, the expenditure 
was $4,265*92. 

I have to call your attention further to the fact that all the costly 
problems preliminary to the experiments in Louisiana have aheady 
been solved. 

In addition to this, a large part of the machinery for use in 
Louisiana is already on hand. 

We have already belonging to the Louisiana outfit an engine, 
punip, pulleys, shafting, and belting, and a great deal of other 
apparatus. The value of the apparatus (this apparatus is chiefly at 
Port Scott, some of it, however, is in Louisiana), which are to be used 
in Louisiana, is not less than $8,000. 

Our experience will enable us to avoid all the costly mistakes which 
have been made, and the planters of Louisiana can feel assured that 
plenty of money is left to make a thorough trial of diffusion and 
saturation in your State. 

Yery respectfully, 

Noemah J. Colmajnt, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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Judge Emile Eost then handed the Secretary the following letter 

On the Location op the Expbbiment. 

IJ.S. Department of Agricnltnre, 

Washington, D.C., 

January 4th, 1887. 

Judge Emile Eost, Box 596, Hew Orleans, La. 

Dear Sir, — Eeplying to your letter of December 24th, permit me to 
thank you for the willingness you express of allowing some arrange- 
ment to be made by means of which the experiments in dffiusion may 
be conducted at your place. 

There are so many details to be arranged in this matter that I think 
it best that I should yisit, in person, your plantation, and have a 
conference with you in regard to the matter. 

Invitations for proposals to build the machinery for this experi- 
ment were sent out last month, and I hope to have all machinery 
ready for shipment by the first of May. 

As soon as my official duties will permit, I intend to make a visit 
to Lousiana, and hope to meet you and others interested in the matter 
for the purpose of making the final arrangements. I will give you 
timely notice of my arrival. 

I am, 

Yery respectfully, 

Noeman J. Golman, 

Commissioner. 


Judge Eost said, in answer, he had written Colonel Golman that 
the sugar planters of Louisiana would be much gratified to have him 
visit this State, and had suggested that he fix the time for the next 
monthly meeting, on the second Thursday in February, and on this 
motion the following resolution was adopted : — 

Eesolved, — ^That the Hon. Norman J. Colman, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, be respectfully invited, if his official duties will permit, 
to visit this State, and be present at the next regular monthly meeting 
of the Sugar Planters’ Association, on the 10th day of February, 
1887, and that the Secretary be instructed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to him* 
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BRITISH GUIANA SUGAR ESTATES. 

Last month, we gave (pages 84-89) a List of Sugar Estates in 
Jamaica, with the Names of the Owners, Attorneys, the Number of 
Acres under Cultivation, and the amount of Sugar and Rum produced 
in 1884 ; for which we were indebted to Messrs. Sinclair and Eyfes’ 
valuable “Handbook of Jamaica,” recently issued. 

We are now able to give, through the courtesy of Mr. C. H. 
Jardine, of Georgetown, Demerara, who has just published a 
“Directory and Almanack of British Guiana, 1887,” a List of Sugar 
Estates in that Colony. The particulars here given do not show the 
capacity of the different estates. A reference, however, to the Sugar 
0a7ie for 1883 (page 588), will, to some extent, supply this infor- 
mation. 

The “ Directory” is very well got up, and containing as it does, in 
addition to the Names of Residents, a large amount of condensed 
information, it cannot fail to be of value and interest to those having 
relations with British Guiana, a Colony which has shown of late years 
a degree of prosperity greater than that of any of our West India 
Possessions. 

SUGAR ESTATES. 

The letters “ (/.P.” and “ F.P.,” which follow the Names of Estates, 
signify “ Common Process'*"* aiid “ Yactmm PanP 

Adelphi, V.P. — Canje Creek, Berbice ; Proprietors, Quintin Hogg, 
Andrew Hunter and J. R. Hunter ; Town Agents, S. Davson & Co.; 
Manager, D. Ritchie ; Engineer, H. D. Scudamore. 

Albiojsf, Y.P. — Corentyne Coast, Berbice ; Proprietoi's, Colonial 
Company, Limited ; Attorneys, R. J. Kelly and T. H. Glennie ; 
Town Agents, the Colonial Company ; Manager, Howell Riokford ; 
Engineer, David Johnstone. 

Anna Oathaeina — W est Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, Sandbach, 
Tinne & Co. ; Attorney, Hon. W. Russell ; Town Agents, Sandbach, 
Parker & Co. ; Manager, A. J. Sutherland. Canes manufactiued 
at Leonora. 

Aknandale, Y.P. — ^East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietor, Stewart 
Gardner; Attorney and Town Agent, Walter Bagot; Manager, 
George Bagot ; Engineer, G. B. Steele. 

Anna Regina, Y.P. — ^North Coast, Essequebo ; Proprietor, Sir 
Thomas Edwards-Moss, Bart. ; Attorney and Manager, A. R. 
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Gilzean ; Town Agents, Booker, Bros. & Co. ; Engineer, M. I, 
Coster. 

AtTKOEA, V,P. — Arabian Coast, Esseqnebo ; Proprietor and Attorney, 
Hon. William Oraigen ; Town Agent, William Smith ; Deputy 
Manager, W. A. Oraigen; Engineer, W. P. Abel. 

Bath, V.P. — ^West Coast, Berbice; Proprietors, Andrew Hunter and 
T. M. Hunter ; Attorney and Manager, T. M. Hunter ; Town 
Agents, S. Dayson & Co, ; Engineer, Edward Bratt. 

Bel Aie, V.P. — ^East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, Bel Air 
Company, Limited; Attorney and Town Agent, A. Barr; Manager, 
B. E. Clark ; Deputy Manager, W. B. St. Aubyn ; Engineer, 
Llewellyn Jones. 

Belle Ytje, - V.P. — ^West Bank, Demerara Eiyer ; Proprietors, Heirs 
of W. D. Elliott, deceased; Attorney, John Moore ; Town Agents, 
S. Barber & Co.; Manager, John Pendleton; Engineer, Eobert 
Dodds. 

BLAiEMOiSTT, V.P.— -West Coast, Berbice ; Proprietors, Davson Bros. > 
Attorney and Town Agent, John Downer ; Manager, John Gum- 
ming ; Engineer, H. D. Scudamore. 

Blackenbtog, C.P.— West Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, Heirs of 
Claude Heilson ; Attorney and Town Agent, M. Garnett ; Manager, 
Erancis Bateman ; Engineer, G. B. Steele. 

BLEraEiM, V.P. — Leguan; Proprietors, Andrew Hunter, A. Barr, 
and Gibson Monro ; Town Agent, A. Barr ; Manager, Gibson 
Monro ; Engineer, John E. TiRey. 

Caleeohia (New) V.P.—Wakenaam ; Proprietors. Heirs of G. B. 
Johnston; Trustees, A. Barr and John E. Hunter ; Town Agent, 
A. Barr ; Manager, J. H. Ozanne ; Engineer, J. E, Tilley ; 
Deputy Manager, Charles Eohertson. 

Calebohia (Old) — Wakenaam ; Proprietors, Hems of G. B. John- 
ston; Trustee, A. Barr and J. E. Hunter; Town Agent, A. Barr; 
Manager, Charles Bobertson. 

Ganeeieli), V.P.— East Bank, Canje Creek, Berbice ; Proprietors, 
The Ewing’s Sugar Estates Company, Limited ; Attorneys, B. H. 
Jones and P. H. Nind ; Town Agents, Booker, Bros. & Co. ; 
Manager, S. E. Cochran; Engineer, William Aitchison. 

Gaiv’E Gbove, V.P.— West Bank, Mahaica Greek; Proprietor, J. 
McConneE ; Attorney, B. H. Jones ; Town Agents, Booker, Bros. 
& Co.; Manager, C. E. Bethune; Engineer, T. S. Cornish. 
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Chateau Maegot, Y.P. — East Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, Heirs 
of Thomas Daniel, deceased ; Attorney, A. J. Pitman ; Town 
Agent, E. Grant; Manager, S. M. Bellairs; Engineer, Eohert 
Dodds. 

Clonbbooe:, Y.P. — East Coast, Demerara; Proprietor, Attorney and 
Town Agent, E. P. Drysdale ; Manager, E. B. Garratt ; Engineer, 
T. S, Cornish. 

CoEFEE Gboye, C.P. — Arabian Coast, Esseqnebo; Proprietor and 
Manager, BasseU Winter ; Town Agents, Samuel Barber & Co. 
CoBNELiA Ida, Y.P. and Triple Effet — West Coast, Demerara ; Pro- 
prietors, The Cornelia Ida Estate Company ; Attorneys, Hon. W. 
Craigen & W. Smith ; Town Agent, W. Smith ; Manager, Hon. W. 
Craigen ; Deputy Manager, A. S. Eitchie ; Engineer, G. 
Strachan. 

Cove aud Johk, Y.P. — East Coast, Demerara; Proprietor and 
Attorney, Hon. 0. L. Bascom; Town Agent, William Smith; 
Manager, H. H. P. Holland (Ered. C. S. Bascom acting) ; Engineer, 
T. S. Cornish. 

Cuming’s Lodge. Y.P. — East Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, Bel Air 
Sugar Estate Company, Limited ; Attorney and Town Agent, A. 
Barr; Manager, B. E. Clarke; Deputy Manager, James Puddi- 
combe. Sugar manufactured at Bel Air. 

De Ejndeeen, Y.P. — ^West Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, Quintin 
Hogg, H. T. Stokes, and W. Matthews ; Town Agent, A. Barr ; 
Manager, H. T. Stokes; Deputy Manager, W. Matthews; Engineer, 
L. Jones. 

De Wille:m, Y.P. — ^West Coast, Demerara ; Pinprietors, John 
McConnell and Hon. W^m. Eussell ; Attorney, Hon. Wm. Eussell ; 
Town Agents, Booker Bros. & Co.; Manager, John Menzies ; 
Engineer, W. S. Herriott. 

Dia^cond, Y.P. and Triple Effet — East Bank, Demerara Elver ; Pro- 
prietors, SaDdbach, Tinne & Co.; Attorney, Hon. Wm. Eussell; 
Town Agents, Sandbach, Parker & Co.; Manager, J. M. Eleming ; 
Engineer, Claude T. Berthon. 

Dunoon, C.P. — Demerara Eiver ; Proprietors and Town Agents, A. 

W. Perot & Co.; Manager, J. G. Thornhill. 

Eliza & Mary, Y.P, — Oorentyne Coast, Berbice ; Proprietor, Edmund 
T. Henery ; Attorney and Town Agent, William Ingall ; Manager, 
Alexander Logan ; Engineer, M. N. White. 
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EraoEB, T.P. — ^East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietor, Henry Alymer 
Porter ; Attorneys, EasMeigli Porter and J. J. Dare ; Town Agents, 
Booker Bros. & Co. ,* Manager, EashleigL. Porter ; Engineer, Henri 
Seedorff ; Deputy Managers, Jos. Baynes and T. C. Philpots. 
Bnteeprise, V.P, — East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, Heirs of 
Jonatlian and Benjamin Hopldnson ; Attorney's, E. J. Borman and 
J. J. Dare ; Town Agents, Booker Bros. & Co. ; Manager, Edward 
J. Borman ; Engineer, Jokn Millions. 

Ehtebpeise, Y.P. — Leguan; Proprietor, H. Mc-IsTiel Greene; 
Attorneys, Hugii Sprotson, jnn., and D. C. Cameron ; Town Agent, 
H. Sprotson, jnn.; Manager, E. G. Brassington. 

Bvebton", V.P. — ^East Bank, Berbice ; Proprietor, E. E. James ; 
Attorney, E. T. Henery ; Town Agent, W. Ingall ; Manager, Geo. 
Welckman ; Engineer, E. O. Barnes. 

Earm, V.P. — ^East Bank, Demerara Eiyer; Proprietors, Sandbacli, 
Parker & Co,; Attorney, Hon. W, Enssell ; Town Agents, Sandbacb, 
Parker & Go. ; Manager, W. G. Nicbolson ; Engineer, 0. T. 
Bertbon. 

Eotjlis, O.P. — ^West Coast, Berbice ; Proprietor, Estate of David 
Denoon ; Attorney, Mewburn Garnett ; Manager and Lessee, 
Alexander Eoss. 

Eriekds, V.P. — East Bank, Berbice Eiver ; Proprietors, Colonial 
Company, Limited; Attorneys, E. J. Kelly and T. H. Glennie; 
Town Agents, Colonial Company; Manager, Hope W. Hunter; 
Engineer, David Johnstone. 

Eeiendship, V.P. — ^Wakenaam ; Proprietress, Mrs. Mary Cameron ; 
Attorney and Town Agent, D. 0. Cameron ; Manager, Vernon 
Lambert; Engineer, J. B. Einney. 

Goeeveewagtes-g, V.P. — East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietor, Wm. 
Stephenson ; Attorney, A. Barr ; Town Agent, A, Barr ; Manager, 
Winiam Morison ; Engineer, Hemi Seedorff. 

Goleek Eleece, V.P. — Arabian Coast, , Esseqnebo ; Proprietors, 
Quintin Hogg, Andrew Hunter, John E. Hunter, and Hugh B. 
Hunter ; Attorneys, A. Barr and H. B. Hunter ; Manager, H. B. 
Hunter; Tovm Agent, A. Barr; Engineer, John E. Tilley. 
Golestoiie Hale, V.P. — East Bank, Oanje Creek; Proprietors, 
Gnintin Hogg, Andrew Hunter and J. E. Hunter ; Town Agents, 
S- Davson & Co. ; Manager, A. M. Gilcbxist. Canes manufactured 
at Adelphi. 
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Good Sdogess, O.P. — Wakenam, Essequebo ; Proprietor & Manager, 
W. Eanken ; Town Agent, W. Smitk. 

Greentield, Y.P. — Makaica ; Proprietors, Jokn H. Booker and J. 
J. Dare ; Planting Attorney and Manager, Malcolm Monro ; Town 
Agents, Booker Bros. & Co. ; Engineer, T. S. Cornisk. 

Haotje, Y.P. — West Coast, Demerara ; Proprietor, Captain Percy 
Smitk ; Attorney, A. J. Pitman ; Town Agent, E. Grant ; Manager, 
E. Cunlifle Thorpe ; Engineer, George Strackan. 

Hamburg, Y.P. — Tiger Island, Esseqneko ; Proprietors, Heirs of G. 
P. Watson, deceased ; Attorney and Manager, Henry E. W. Greig ; 
Town Agents, George Little & Co. ; Engineer, J. E. Tilley. 
Hampton Court, Y.P. — Arabian Coast, Essequebo; Proprietors, 
Colonial Company, Limited; Attorneys, E. J. Kelly and T. H 
Glennie ; Town Agents, Colonial Company, Limited ; Manager, E. 
G. Duncan ; Engineer, E. 0. Mellon. 

Helena, Y.P. — Makaica Greek; Proprietors, George Little, Georg© 
Little, jun., and Edwin Morgan ; Town Agents, George Little 
& Co,; Attorney and Manager, Edwin Morgan; Engineer, T. S. 
Cornisk. 

Henrietta, Y.P. — ^Leguan ; Proprietors, Wm. Smitk and E. E. 
Bose; Attorney and Manager,. E. E. Eose; Town Agent, W. Smitk ; 
Engineer, George Strackan. 

Herstelling, Y.P. — East Bank, Demerara; Proprietors, Herstelling 
Joint Stock Company; Attorney, Hon. William Craigen; Town 
Agent, William Smitk ; Manager, B. J. Greaves ; Engineer, Geo. 
Strackan. 

Het Yergencegen, Y.P. — ^West Coast, Demerara ; Proprietress, 
Mrs. Jane Craigen ; Attorney, Hon. William Craigen ; Town 
Agent, WEliam Smitk; Manager, Jokn E. Daly; Engineer, Geo. 
Strackan. 

Highbury, Y.P. — East Bank, Eiver Berbice ; Proprietor, Ludovico- 
Porter ; Attorney and Manager, Andrew Miller. 

Hope, Y.P. — East Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, Heirs of J. Jones; 
Attorney and Manager, B. Howell Jones; Town Agent, E. Grant ; 
Deputy Manager, W. Bovell Jones ; Engineer, T. S. Cornisk. 
Houston, Y.P. — Bast Bank, Demerara Eiver ; Proprietors, Heirs of 
E. M. Jones and Heirs of H. H. Jones ; Attorney, B. HoweE 
Jones ; Town Agent, E. Grant ; Manager, J. Gillespie ; Engineer, 
Eobert Dodds. 
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INDUSTRY — East Coast, Eemerara ; Proprietors, Hogg, Curtis, Camp- 
bell & Co. ; Attorney and Town Agent, A. Barr ; Manager, B, E. 
Clarke; Eepiity Manager, T. S. Sogden; Engineer, L. Jones. 
Canes manufactured at Bel Air. 

JohanjSTA Cecilia — South Coast, Essequebo ; Proprietors, Messrs. 
Hunter and Hogg ; Attorney and Town Agent, A. Barr ; Manager, 
H. B. Hunter; Deputy Manager, N. W. King; Engineer, JobnE. 
Tilley. Canes manufactured at Golden Eleece. 

La Belle* Allian’CE, V.P. — ^Nortb Coast, Essequebo ; Proprietor, 
Sir Thomas Edwards-Moss, Bart,; Attorney, A. E. Gilzean ; 
Manager, H. L. Humphreys; Town Agents, Booker Bros. & Co.; 
Engineer, Maurice I. Coster. 

La Bonne Intention, V.P. — East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, 
Hon. W. Eussell and John Mc.Connell; Attorney, Hon. W. Eussell; 
Town Agents, Booker Bros. & Co.; Managers, Henry Messervy 
(OultiYation), and Chas. H. Stuart (Eactoiy) ; Engineer, T. S. 
Cornish. 

La Bonne Mere, V.P. — West Bank, Mahaica Creek ; Proprietors, 
John Musterd and B. Howell Jones ; Town Agents, Booker Bros. 
& Co. ; Manager, John Musterd; Engineer, T. S. Cornish. 

La Grange, Y.P.— West Bank, Demerara; Proprietor and Manager, 
E. B. Butts ; Town Agent, A. Barr ; Engineer, E. Dodds. 

La Jealoxtsie, V.P. — West Coast, Demerara; Proprietors and Town 
Agents, George Little & Co, ; Manager, Dayid Dougall ; Engineer, 
G. B, Steele. 

La Penitence — East Bank, Demerara ; Proprietors, Bel Air Com- 
pany, Limited ; Attorney and Town Agent, A. Barr ; Manager, B. 
E. Clarke ; Deputy Manager, W. J. Millions. Canes manufactured 
at Bel Ail’. 

Leonora, V.P. — ^West Coast, Demerara t Proprietor, W. E. Sand- 
bach; Attorney, Hon. W. Eussell; Town Agents, Sandbach, 
Parker & Co.; Manager, James Andrew; Engineer, W. S. Herriot. 
Le Eessouvenir, V.P. — East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, 
LudoTiGo Porter & Bros. ; Attorney and Manager, G. M. Bethume ; 
Engineer, T. S. Cornish. 

Lima, V.P.—Essequebo ; Proprietress and Town Agent, Mrs, Mary 
Ann Eoberts; Manager, John W. Westmaas; Engineer, James 
Vallanee. 

Lochaber, C.P. — ^West Bank, Canje Creek, Berbice; Proprietors, 
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Ewing’s Sugar Estates Company, Limited ; Attorneys, Philip 
Henry Mnd and B. H. Jones ; Town Agents, Booker Bros. & Co. ; 
Manager, Joseph Hunter ; Engineer, William Aitcheson. 

L’Un'ION', Y.P. — Essequebo ; Proprietors, L’Union Estate Company, 
Limited ; Attorney, Hon. William Craigen ; Town Agent, William 
Smith ; Manager, J. M. Dawson ; Engineer, W. P. Abel. 

Lusigwait, Y.P. — East Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, Quintin Hogg 
and W. A. Wolseley; Town Agent, A Barr; Manager, W. A. 
Wolseley; Engineer, H. SeedorfiP. 

Maea, Y.P. — East Bank, Berbice Eiver; Proprietors, Colonial Com- 
pany, Limited ; Attorneys, B. J. Kelly and T. H. Glennie ; Town 
Agents, Colonial Company, Limited ; Manager, Herbert H. 
Barnard ; Engineer, David Johnstone. 

Ma Eeteaite, C.P. — East Bank, Berbice Eiver ; Proprietors, 
Colonial Company, Limited ; Attorneys, E. J. Kelly and T. H. 
(xlennie ; Town Agents, Colonial Company, Limited ; Manager, H. 
Evans; Engineer, D. Johnstone. 

Mabiokyille (late Belle Plaine), including Domburg, Y.P. — 
Wakenaam ; Proprietor, John B. Martin ; Attorney and Manager, 
S. I. Austin ; Town Agents, Davson Bros, and Co. ; Engineer, 
G-eorge B. Steele. 

Maeyyille aot Wateeloo, Y.P. — ^Leguan ; Proprietors, ‘ E. G. 
Barr, WiUiam Cameron, and others ; Attorney, B. Howell J ones ; 
Town Agents, Samuel Barber & Co. ; Manager, iUexander Leslie ; 
Deputy Manager, E. G. Stewart ; Engineer, Eobert Dodds. 
Melville, Y.P. — West Bank, Mahaica Creek; Proprietor, Colin 
Smith ; Attorney, Hon. William Bussell ; Town Agents, Booker 
Bros. & Co. ; Manager, A. Struthers ; Engineer, T, S. Cornish. 
Met-ey-Meeezoeg, Y.P.— West Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, 
Executors of E. E. James, sen. ; Attorney and Town Agent, E. E. 
James, jun.; Manager, George Sanford; Engineer, 0. A. Matthey. 
Moit Eepos, C.P, — East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, John Brand 
and Hon. Arthur Brand ; Attorney and Manager, Hon. Arthur 
Brand; Deputy Manager, Thomas Woodman; Town Agents, H. 
Ledoux & Co. ; Engineer, H. Seedorff. 

Mokteose — ^E ast Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, Ewing’s Sugar 
Estates Company, Limited; Attorney, Philip H, Kind; Town 
Agents, Booker Bros. & Co. ; Manager, John Orr Love ; Engineer, 
William Aitchison. Canes manufactured at Yryheid’ s Lust factory. 
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Nismes, C.P. — West Bank, Demerara Eiver; Proprietors, Thomas 
Sherwood, Carl Wieting, and G. H. Eichter ,* Attorney, Carl 
Wmting; Town Agents, Wieting and Eichter; Manager, J. B. 
Moore ; Engineer, Eobert Dodds. 

Hoistpareil, V.P. — East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietor, Qnintin 
Hogg ; Town Agent, A. Barr ; Manager, Harry Garnett ; Deputy 
Manager, J. L. Stonte ; Engineer, L. Jones. 

OoLE, Y.P. — East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, George Little, 
George Little, jnn., and Peter Mc.Einnon; Attorney and Manager, 
Peter Mc.Kinnon; Town Agents, George Little and Co.; Engineer, 
Eobert Dodds. 

Perseverance and Cullen", V.P. — Aroabisce Coast, Esseqnebo; 
Proprietors, Stewart Gardner and others; Attorney, George Bagot; 
Town Agent, Walter Bagot; Manager, John Wright ; Engineer, 

M. I. Coster. 

Peter’s Hall, V.P. — East Bank, Demerara Eiver ; Proprietors, 
Colonial Company, Limited; Attorneys, E. J. Kelly and T. H. 
Glennie ; Town Agents, Colonial Company, Limited ; Manager, 
Edward 0. Luard ; Engineer, E. C. Mellon. 

Philadelphla, V.P. — ^W est Coast, Demerara ; Proprietresses, Mrs. 

N. A. Finney and Mrs. L. A. Stephenson; Attorney and Town 
Agent, D. C. Cameron; Manager, B. A. Ainge; Engineer, James 
B. Finney. 

Port Mourant, V.P. — Corentyne Coast, Berbice ; Proprietor, John 
H. Kingston; Attorney, Hon. W. Enssell ; Town Agents, Booker 
Bros. & Co. ; Manager, H, E. MuiTay ; Engineer, W, 0. E. 
Griffiths. 

Providence, V.P. — East Bank, Demerara; Proprietors, Sandbach, 
Tinne & Co, ; Attorney, Hon. W. Enssell ; Town Agents, Sandbach, 
Parker & Go. ; Manager, Jos. Monkhouse ; Engineer, C. T. Berthon. 
Providence, V.P. — East Bank, Berbice Eiver ; Proprietors, E. T. 
Henery and Heirs of William Henery ; Attorney and Town Agent, 
W. Ingali ; Manager, H. E. BuEock ; Engineer, M. N. White. 
Beliance, V.P. — Arabian Coast; Proprietors, William Middleton 
Campbell and Henry Alexander Campbell ; Attorneys, A. Barr and 
John E. Hunter; Town Agent, A. Barr; Manager, John B. 
Hunfer; Engineer, John E, Tilley. 

Bichmond Hill, O.P. — Legman; Proprietor and Town Agent, John 
A TWiTr*f?AP-.]i • J. A. Jackson. 
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Eose Hall, Y.P. — Oaiije Creek ; Proprietors, Hon. Wm. Enssell 
and J. Me. Connell; Attorney, Hon. Wm. Enssell; Town Agents, 
Booker Bros. & Co. ; Manager, W. Johnson Gill ; Engineer, W. 0. 

E. GriffitiL. 

Euimvele, V.P. — East Bank, Demerara Eiver; Proprietor, C. J. 
Vander Ondermenlen ; Attorney, Hon. William Enssell ; Town 
Agents, Sandkaok, Parker & Co. ; Manager, Bryce Gemmel ; 
Engineer, Eobert Dodds. 

ScHOON Oed, Y.P. — West Bank, Demerara ; Proprietors, The Seboon 
Ord Sugar Plantation Company, Limited ; Attorney, J. Moore ; 
To-wn Agents, Samuel Barber & Co. ; Manager, W. E. Spence ; 
Chemist and Building Superintendent, A. Forrester ; Engineer, 
Eobert Dodds. 

Skeldojt, Y.P. — Corentyne Eiver, Berbice ; Proprietors, Henry Coke 
and E. E. Eowler ; Attorneys, J. J. Dare and Hon. Wm. Eusaeil ; 
Town Agents, Booker Bros. & Co. ; Manager, Harcourt Forte; 
Engineer, W. C. E. Griffith. 

Smythfield, Y.P.---West Bank, Oanje Creek ; Proprietors, Ernest 
Luxmore Marshall and Sir John Hanham ; Attorneys, W. Ingall 
and W. H. Quincey ; Town Agent, W. Ingall ; Manager, W. H. 
Qiiincey ; Engineer, M. N. White. 

Sparta, Y.P. — Essequebo ; Proprietress and Town Agent, Mrs. M. A. 

Eoberts ; Manager, George F. Westmaas ; Engineer, Jas. Yallance. 
Sprij^g Hall, Y.P. — Mabaica Creek, Demerara; Proprietor and 
Attorney, J. B. W. Clementson; Town Agent, Walter Bagot; 
Manager, J. E. Eeeburg ; Engineer, J ohn Millions. 

Stewartville, Y.P. — ^West Coast, Demerara; Proprietor, Stewart 
Gardner ; Attorney, George Bagot ; Towm Agent, Walter Bagot ; 
Manager, H. de Chains ; Engineer, G. B. Steele. 

Success, Y.P. — ^East Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, Colonial Com- 
pany, Limited ; Attorneys, E. J. Kelly and T. H. Glennie ; Town 
Agents, Colonial Company Limited; Manager, P. B. Kearns; 
Engineer, E. 0. Mollon. 

Success, Y.P. — ^Leguan ; Proprietors, H. Sproston and H. Sproston, 
jun.; Attorney, D. C. Cameron; Town Agents, Sproston Dock and 
Foundry Company ; Manager, James Wiilifims ; Deputy Manager, 

F. A. Long; Engineer, Eobert Dodds. 

Tatmouth Manor, Y.P. — ^North Coast, Essequebo ; Proprietors. 
Thomas Daniel & Co., London, and Thomas Daniel & Sons, 
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Bristol ; Attorney, A. J. Pitman ; Town Agent, Eerris Grant ; 
Manager, diaries Morrison ; Engineer, W. P. Abel. 

Tijbkeyek — East Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, Tbe Bel Air Com- 
pany, Limited ; Attorney, A. Barr ; Planting Attorney, B. E. 
OlarLe ; Town Agent, A. Barr ; Acting Manager, Joseph. Sergeant ; 
Canes mamifactiired at Bel Air. 

Tuschen' be Ykienbek, V.P. — ^West Coast, Demerara; Proprietors, 
Hon. W. Bussell and John Me. Connell ; Attorney, Hon. W. Bussell; 
Town x4.gents, Booker Bros. & Co. ; Manager, John Turner; 
Engineer, W. Scott Herriott. 

TJittltjgt, Y.P. — West Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, J. Me. Connell 
and Hon. Wm. Bussell ; Attorney, Hon. Wm. Bussell ; Town 
Agents, Booker Bros. &Co.; Manager, John Minty; Engineer, W. 
Scott Herriott. 

Yeesailles, Y.P. — West Bank, Demerara ; Proprietors, Henry 
Daniel and others ; Attorney, A. J. Pitman ; Town Agent, E. 
Grant ; Manager, Chas. Boss ; Deputy Manager, B. A. Bobinson ; 
Engineer, B. Dodds. 

YnrE-LA-FoECE Y.P. — ^West Bank, Demerara Biver; Proprietors, 
Hon. Thomas Mulligan and E. A. Mason ; Attorney, Hon. Thomas 
Mulligan ; Town Agent, E. A. Mason ; Manager, E. B. Walcott ; 
Engineer, G. B. Steele. 

Ybeeb-en-Hoop — ^West Bank, Demerara Biver; Proprietors, The 
Colonial Company, Limited. Canes manufactured at Windsor 
Forest. 

Yeieseaot, Y.P. — ^WestBank, Demerara Biver; Proprietors, Heirs 
of Barry and Alexander Garnett; Attorneys, Mewhurn Garnett 
and Hon. Thomas Mulligan ; Town Agent, M. Garnett ; Manager, 
Hon. Thomas Mulligan ; Engineer, George B, Steele. 

Veyheib’s Lest aivb Bbttee Hope Y.P. — East Coast, Demerara ; 
Proprietors, Ewing’s Sugar Estates Company, Limited ; Attorney, 
P. H. Hind ; Town Agents, Booker Bros. & Go. ; Field Manager, 
Janies Smith; Factory Manager, J. N. Shaffer; Engineer, W. 
AitcMson. 

Wales, Y.P. — West Bank, Demerara Biver ; Proprietor, Attorney, 
and Manager, Joseph Briggs Mayers; Town Agents, Sandbach, 
Parker & Co. ; Engineer, Bobert Dodds. 

Windsor Forest, Y.P. — West Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, 
Colonial Company, Limited ; Attorneys, E. J. Kelly and T. H. 
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Glennie ; Town Agents, Colonial Company ; Eield Manager, G. S. 
Mnnro ; Factory Manager, F. J. Morris ; Engineer, H. 0. Mollon. 
Zeeltjgt, V.P. — West Coast, Demerara ; Proprietors, J. Mc.Coniiell 
and Hon. W. Bussell ; Attorney, Hon. W. Bussell ; Town Agents, 
Booker Bros. & Co. ; Manager, John Bussell ; Engineer, W. Scott 
Herriott. 


PBOPHIETORS OF STJG^R ESTATES. 

Barr, E. G., part proprietor of Maryville, Leguan. 

Barr, A., part proprietor of Blenheim, Leguan. 

Barry, heirs of, Yriesland. 

Bascom, Hon. Charles L. Cove and John. 

Bel Air Company, Limited, Bel Ah', La Penitence, Industry, Cuming’s 
Lodge, and Turkeyen. 

Black, H. M. A., hehs of, part propidetors of Maryville and Waterloo. 
Booker, John H., part proprietor of Greenfield. 

Butts, B. B., La Grange, West Bank, Demerara. 

Brand, John, and Hon. Ai'thui’, Mon Bepos. 

Cameron, Mrs. Mary, Friendship, Wakenaam. 

Cameron, W., part proprietor of Maryville and Waterloo. 

Campbell, William Middleton, and Henry Alexander, Beliance. 
Clementson, J. B. W., Spring Hall. 

Colonial Company, Limited, Success, E.O., Peter’s Hall, Windsor 
Forest, Hampton Court, Albion, Friends, Mara, Ma Betraite, 
Yreed-en-Hoop. 

Coke, Henry, part proprietor of Skeldon. 

Cornelia Ida Estate Company, Corneha Ida, West Coast, Demerara, 
Oraigen, Hon. William, Aurora. 

Craigen, Mrs. J. E., Het Yergenoegen. 

Daniel, T. & Sons and Daniel & Co., Taymouth Manor. 

Daniel, Thomas, the heirs of, Chateau Margot, Versailles. 

Dare, J. J., part proprietor of Greenfield, East Coast. 

Davson, Bros., Biairmont. 

Denoon, estate of David, Foulis. 

Drysdale, B. P., Olonbrook. 

Drysdale, John, heirs of, part proprietors of Perseverance and Cullen. 
BUiot, W. D., heirs of, Belle Yue. 

Ewing’s Sugar Estate Company, Limited, Yryheid’s Lust and Better 
Hope, Canefield, Lochaber, Montrose. 
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Eiimey, Mrs. M. A., part proprietress of PhiladelpMa, West Coast, 
Demerara. 

Fowler, E. E., part proj)rietor of Skeldon. 

Gardner, Stewart, Annandale, StewaxtYille, part proprietor of Per- 
severance and Cullen. 

Garnett, Alexander, part proprietor of Vriesland. 

Greene, H. Mc.Niel, Enterprise, Leguan. 

Hanliam, Sir J ohn, part proprietor of SmytMeld, Eerbice. 

Henery, E. T., Eliza and Mary, part proprietor of Providence, Berbioe. 
Henery, beirs of W., part proprietors of Providence, Berbice. 
Herstelling Joint Stock Company, Herstelling, East Bank, Demerara. 
Hogg, Guintin, part proprietor of AdelpH, Goldstone Hall, Lnsignan, 
De Xinderen, Golden Fleece, proprietor of Johanna Cecilia, Non- 
pariel. 

Hogg, Curtis, Campbell & Co., part proprietors of AdelpM and 
Goldstone Hall. 

Hopkinson, B., heirs of, part proprietors of Enterprise, East Coast. 
Hopkinson, J. heirs of, part proprietors of Enterprise, East Coast. 
Hunter, Andrew, part proprietor of AdelpM, Goldstone Hall, Blen- 
heim, Golden Fleece, proprietor of Bath. 

Hnnter, John E., part proprietor of AdelpM, Goldstone Hall, Golden 
Fleece. 

Hunter, Hugh B., part proprietor of Golden Fleece. 

James, F. E., Everton, Berbice. 

James, executors of F. E. sen,, Met-en-Meerzorg. 

Johnston, heirs of G. B., Hew and Old OaledoMa. 

Jones, B. Howell, part proprietor of La Bonne Mere, Mahaica. 

Jones, J., heirs of, Hope, and part proprietors of Houston. 

Jones, H. H., heirs of, part proprietors of Houston. 

Kingston, John H., Fort Mourant. 

Little, George & Go,, La Jalousie, and part proprietors of Helena 
and Ogle. 

L’IJnion Estate Company, Limited, L’TJnion. 

Marshall, Ernest Luxmore, part proprietor of Smythiield, Berbice. 
Martin, John B., Marionville, Leguan. 

Mason, F. A., part proprietor of Yive-la-Force. 

Matthews, W., part proprietor of De Kinderen, West Coast. 

Mayers, Joseph Briggs, Wales. 

Me. Connell, John, proprietor of Cane Grove, part proprietor of Be 
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Willem, La Bonne Intention, Eose Hall, Tnsclien de Yrienden, 
XJitvulgt, Zeelngt. 

Mo.Kinnon, part proprietor of Ogle, East Coast. 

Monro, Gibson, part proprietor of Blenheim, Leguan. 

Morgan, Edwin, part proprietor of Helena. 

Moss, Sir Tbomas-Edwards, Anna Eegina and La Belle Alliance. 
Mulligan, Hon. T. M., part proprietor of YiYe-la-Eorce. 

Murdoch, John A., Eichmond Hill. 

Musterd, John, part proprietor of La Bonne Mere, Mahaica. 

H.eilson, Claude, heirs of, Blanhenburg. 

Ondermeulen, C. J. Yander, Euimveld. 

Perot, W. H. , part proprietor of Dunoon, Bemerara Eiver. 

Porter, Henry Aylmer, Bnmore and Bachelor’s Adventure. 

Porter, Ludovico, BQghbury, part proprietor of Le Eessouvenir. 
Porter, M. L., part proprietor of Le Eessouvenir. 

Porter, W., part proprietor of Le Eessouvenir. 

Porter, E., part proprietor 5f Le Eessouvenir. 

Eanken, William, Good Success, Wakenaam. 

Eoberts, Mrs. Mary Ann, Lima and Sparta. 

Eose, E. E., part proprietor of Henrietta, Leguan. 

Eoss, Alexander, Lessee of EouKs. 

EusseU, Hon. William, part proprietor of La Bonne Intention, Eose 
Hall, Tuschen de Yrienden, De Willem, XJitvulgt, Zeelugt. 
Sandbach, Tinne & Co., Diamond Farm, Providence, Demerara. 
Sandbach, W. E., Leonora, Anna Catharina, West Coast, Demerara. 
Sohoon Ord Sugar Plantation Company, Limited, Schoon Ord. 
Sherwood, Thomas, part proprietor of Nismes. 

Smith, Cohn, Melville, Mahaica. 

Smith, Captain P., Hague, West Coast, Demerara. 

Smith, W., part px'oprietor of Henrietta, Legxxan. 

Sproston, H., and H. Sproston, jun,, Success, Leguan. 

Stephenson, William, Goedverwagting. 

Stephenson, Mrs. L. A., part proprietor of Philadelphia, West Coast. 
Stokes, H. T., part proprietor of De Kinderen, West Coast. 

Watson, heirs of G. P., Hamburg. 

Weher, Arthur, part proprietor of Dunoon, Demerara Eiver. 

Wieting & Eiehter, part proprietors of Nismes. 

Winter, Bassell, Co:lKee Grove. 

Wolseley, W. A., part proprietor of Lusignan. 
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CUBAH OEOP, 1886. 


Ports. Boxes. Hogsheads. Bags. 

Havaiia 61,888 .... 25,165 .... 1,073,181 

Matanzas .. .... 35,436 .... 578,364 

Gardenas 1,080 ....134,650 .... 165,783 

Sagua la Grande 86,397 172,873 

Oaibarien 20,748 .... 211,242 

Oienfuegos . . .... 47,056 .... 348,910 

Trinidad 7,765 .... 6,516 

Zaza. 12,080 

ManzaniUo 239 .... 36,302 

St. lago de Cuba 867 .... 58,700 

Guantanamo . . * .... 4,258 .... 153,436 

Gibara 2,344 .... 28,525 

Nuevitas 45,015 


Exported 62,968 364,925 2,900,877 


Boxes at 410 lbs. net \ 

HMs. ,, 1,550 lbs. ,, > == 665,500 tons of 2,240 lbs., or 

Bags „ 310 lbs. ,, ) =745,360 „ 2,000 lbs. 

Local consumption 45,000 tons (estimated). 


Destination. 


Boxes. Plogsheads. Bags. 

United States 11,057 354,717 2,387,707 

Spain 36,642 .... 11,968 .... 275,687 

Other CoTintries 14 ... 900 .... 36,508 

Total 50,713 867,585 2,699,897 

Stock at Warehouses 14,000 1,000 160,000 


64,713 868,585 2,859,897 


The difference in the totals above and below, is accounted for by 
haying taken the datas from different parties. 
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ON THE STOPPING OF COOLIE LAEOHE IN 
QHEENSLAND. 

Prom tlie Brisbane Courier. 


The deputation of unemployed mechanics who waited on the Premier 
yesterday put before him a perfectly clear issue. Their three points 
were : relief works for mechanics only, total cessation of immigration, 
and protection. Of these the first was ayowedly a temporary ex- 
pedient. The deputation asserted, though not very strongly, that 
there was positive need for rehef works to give mechanics out of 
emplo3rment the rneans of hving. If such a necessity exists it must 
be met ; men cannot be allowed to starve in this country. But the 
Colonial Secretary very properly told the deputation to give the 
Immigration Agent the information necessary for him to judge of 
the necessity for relief works. The request made that mechanics, if 
employed in relief works, might be kept together, and not distributed 
among pick and shovel and axemen in receipt of similar assistance, 
was a curious one, and supported by an assertion which, if made by 
anyone but handicraftsmen, would be fiercely denounced as a slander 
on the working class. It was said that unskilled labourers ran 
and “put it on” mechanics when both were employed together at 
the — to the latter — unfamiliar work. This may be true — we have no 
special knowledge on the subject. But if it is true, if workmen of 
one class can thus injure and annoy other workmen in them hour of 
need, what becomes of the class loyalty — not to say the humanity of 
laboui’ers. Perhaps, however, the request sprang from the disincli- 
nation of the “ aristocracy of labour ” to work alongside men whom 
they regard as their industrial infeziors. If so, what about our 
democracy ? 

The demand for a complete cessation of immigration was very 
properly answered by the Premier, If we cannot increase our popu- 
lation at an exceptional rate, then we must stop the expenditure of 
loan money, and cease to float debentures. Our debt, which is a very 
large one now, would become an intolerable burden if we did not 
broaden the shoulder which has to bear it. Besides, no necessity for 
stopping aU immigration has been shown. There is good reason for 
ceasing to import mechanics, and their importation is being stopped, 
but we see no limit yet to the employment of men on the soil. As 
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for tlie demand for protection, that -was sufficiently answered by the 
deputation themselves. There is severe depression in the ironworkers^ 
trade, and it was proposed that the Government should at once give 
orders to the foundries, to enable them to find omployment, and that 
there should be protective duties imposed which would compel people 
requiring machinery in future to get it made here. Now it may be 
granted that if the Government would at once give orders to the 
foundiies, there would be more work in town, but for how long ? 
There were enough engineers in the colony a year ago~so a member 
of the deputation said — and that number has been largely increased. 
How many, then, of the unemployed ironworkers would find work if 
the Government gave orders for all sorts of machinery — whether 
wanted or not ? What guarantee is there even that the ironworkers 
from the South, who are also in need of employment, would not come 
crowding here to share the benefit ? We are not now regarding the 
interests of the general public ; we are writing as if the whole body 
of the people were bound to tax themselves to provide work for the 
few mechanics who need employment, and we point out that even if 
the Government acted in this spirit they could only palliate, not do 
away with, the efiects of the present depression. 

The proposal to impose duties to compel all needing machinery to 
have it made here, would, if acted on, simply intensify the distress in 
the trade. Why was it that two or three years ago, when there was 
certainly no larger proportion of Government iron-work given to the 
foundries than they receive now, — ^why was it that these establish- 
ments were then full of business ? Chiefly because the sugar industry 
found them employment. That industry has certainly sufiered from 
the general depression in trade, but unlike the others, it has not been 
much affected by drought, and would probably have been in full 
swing now if it had been left alone. It is true that the bulk of the 
machinery was imported, hut every ironworker knows that additions 
and repairs to that machinery furnished plenty of orders to the 
foundries. Why are these orders not coming in nowp Because 
certain measures have been taken — ^protective measures intended to 
preserve white labour from outside competition. The result has been 
that capitalists engaged in the sugar industry have been content to 
hold their own, and have given np any attempt at expansion. No 
more scrub is being felled to make room for canefields, no more mills 
are being erected, and no more orders for machinery come in to the 
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foundries. Periiaps these protectiye measures were justified — we are 
not now concerned to argu-e the point — ’but the result has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the employment open to ironworhers. If we 
attempt to compel the sugar-growers and other machinery users to 
get their engines made here, as we are attempting to ocinpel them to 
employ only a particular kind of labour, will not the result be a still 
further check to the erection of fresh machinery ? You may, perhaps, 
compel a capitalist, who has made his investment, to submit to your 
regulations, but you cannot get an outsider to come in, except on his 
own terms. And it is on the coming in of outsiders — on the expansion 
of existing industries — that the ironworkers depend for future 
employment. 

The conclusion of the deputation was an indefinite one. The 
Premier expressed his sympathy for the unemployed mechanics— a 
sympathy which everyone must ’'share who knows what a heart- 
breaking task the search for work is in times like these. He virtually 
promised that if the inquiries of the Immigration Agent showed that 
relief works were absolutely needed, they should be started, and he 
also promised to do what he could, as trustee for the community, to 
alleviate the existing distress. He had promised as much before, and 
he could promise no more then. It was all that could be said. He 
could not undertake to do a wrong to the whole community and to 
cripple its future, simply because he pitied the distress of those before 
him and wished to relieve it. 


BEAE SUGAE m EEANOE. 

The following letter from Paris is addressed to the Glasgow News^ 
and gives some details as to how the French Exciseman is “ squared” 
and the G-ovemment robbed : — 

The French revenue last year showed a deficit of nearly £1,500,000 
on sugar. Has the consumption diminished ? Not at all. Has the 
price fallen? No. The money has gone into the pockets of the 
fabrioant and refiner, partly in the form of drawback — ^that is of 
bounties on export ; partly through sugar consumed at home escaping 
taxation. The explanation of this veritable scandal is that a new 
system of levying the duty came into operation at the beginning of 
the year. Instead of the manufactured article being taxed, the tax 
is levied upon the raw material, the beet. According to some, the 
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duty was fixed too low ; according to otliers, tlie diitj^ is not too low, 
but is on a lai*ge scale evaded. 

Let us bear bow this evasion is said to be practised, for 
it shows as artful and audacious a fraud as over existed in 
our country in tbe time of tbe malt tax. Tbe beet enters tbe 
factory, to be taxed on the weight, on tbe theory that it will yield a 
certain proportion of sugar. The exciseman is at the door to weigh 
the bulk. But suppose the exciseman is bribed. Like the unjust 
steward in the parable, he tells the fabricant to register a smaller 
quantity. It is true that the same exciseman is not always on duty, 
for there is a system of rotation, but the fabricant is equal to the 
occasion. He takes care that the beet is mostly delivered on the day 
when the man he has corruiited is in attendance. When there is an 
honest exciseman on guard, little or no beet arrives. The result is 
that if suspicion is excited it falls on the wrong man. “ Surely there 
must have been a larger delivery the day that X. was on duty ; it is 
very odd that his return is always so much lower than A’s.” The 
poor man is perhaps transferred to an inferior post, while the dis- 
honest official gets promotion. But the excisemen may all be honest, 
or at least afraid of conniving at so gross a fraud. The fabricant has 
more covert ways of cheating the revenue. He tampers with the 
scales, so that on every heap that is. weighed he gets a profit. 

There is yet a third plan. The cask into which the beet is placed has a 
movable bottom, and, like the Danaides’ sieve, what goes in at the 
top falls through an opening in the floor conveying it into a cellar. 
Of course it would not be safe to let this go on the whole time, other- 
wise the registered weight would be n?:L At a given moment the 
movable bottom is made fast, and the beet no longer slips through, 
but is held fast and undergoes weighing. It might he thought that 
as at the end of every season the fabricant has to report the quantity of 
sugar produced, those frauds would come to light, but he is equal to 
the occasion. He has close by his works a field of very superior boot. 
If surprise is expressed that so small a quantity of beet as that on 
which he has paid duty should yield so much sugar, he points to this 
field. ^^Just puli up a plant and see how rich it is in saccharine 
matter.” '‘Well, hut,” says the official, “ if your beet is so rich it 
ought to pay a higher duty.” “Perhaps it ought,” replies the 
fabricant, “but the law taxes beet by quantity, and if I can grow a 
superior article, all the better for me, I am entitled to profit by it. 
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Raise tke duty if you choose, but I warn you that other fabricauts will 
make a great outcry, protesting that they will have to close their 
works, because they cannot produce so high a yield.'’ Such is one 
explanation of the deficit, but there is another. The law of 1884 
proceeded on the theory that beet should yield 6 per cent, of sugar. 
Some maintain that it yields 9 or 10, and will ere long, as in Grerman 
refineries, yield 12 or 14. Thus every third sugar-loaf escapes duty, 
and as the refiner does not lower his price he pockets the money. 
Kay more, if he exports this untaxed sugar he actually gets a draw- 
back or bounty on it. This drawback is supposed to be a reimburse- 
ment of the duty, but as no duty has been paid it is a clear bonus. 
The result of this is that the quantity of sugar produced rose from 
360,000 tons in 1884 to 380,000 tons in 1885, and to 450,000 tons 
in 1886. As the home consumption has not increased, all this extra 
sugar has crossed the Channel, the French Exchequer kindly paying 
this money for the benefit partly of the British consumer, partly of 
the French refiner. 

Unfortunately, beet does not find a congenial soil except in 
Flanders, otherwise we should see France turned into a gigantic 
beet-field, corn and vines being abandoned for the sake of this pro- 
fitable root. In Germany, under a like system, the production of beet 
has doubled. Prince Bismarck shows no envy of the prosperity of 
the sugar industry, a prosperity paid for out of the public purse— 
the fabricants, it is true, not getting the whole of it, but having to fiing 
a slice to the farmer in the shape of a slightly higher price for beet. 
Austria and Belgium are not quite so hberal. Austria has limited 
the bounties to four million florins, or £330,000; Belgium to 14 
million francs, or £560,000. Germany, however, is gradually raising 
its rate of duty ; that is to say, it is raising the percentage on the beet. 
This reduces the profits of the sugar companies on the home consump- 
tion, but the bounties are continued. The French Government is 
also contemplating a remedy, but nobody would guess what. As the 
fabricants are making exorbitant profits, the Government proposes that 
the duty shall he raised. The increased duty will, of coui’se, fall on 
the consumer. A few years ago loaf sugar was 7d. or 7Jd. a pound. 
M. Leon Say, being in possession of a surplus, reduced the duty by 
one-half, calculating that in a short time the consumption would 
double, and the revenue from sugar consequently he as large. Sugar, 
has since been 44d. or 4|d,, but the consumption has not materially 
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increased. Habits are not cbanged in a day, or even in a generation. 
Frenchmen use less than half as mnch sugar as we do. Some say it 
is because they do not drink tea, but the Dutch, though tea drinkers, 
do not use more sugar, nor the Bussians, also tea drinkers, anything 
like so much. The truth is that the great majority of Frenchmen are 
peasants, and that the peasant lives as far as possible on his own 
produce. He is a poor customer for the grocer. 

A hundi’ed years ago France imported all its sugar. When 
Britannia ruled the waves in the wars with Napoleon the Prussian 
example of manufacturing sugar from beetroot was followed. The 
effect survived the cause. When peace came beet sugar continued to 
be made, especially as it was duty-free. Not until 1837 was the 
excise introduced, and even till 1864 the excise was lower than the 
customs duty. Native and colonial sugar have since been ostensibly 
on an equality, foreign sugar having a surtax which is virtually pro- 
hibitory, but the colonies have suffered by the new excise system. 
It is evident, indeed, that beet enjoys a kind of protection. It is not, 
however, so easy as it seems to levy the tax equitably. If, as at 
present, the duty is imposed on the raw material, an average has to 
be struck, for some beet is richer than others, though the fabrioant 
takes care to pay the grower accordingly. If the duty is levied on 
the raw sugar, questions of colour and quality arise, and all sorts of 
devices are indulged in for deceiving the collector. The drawback is 
affected by all these questions. 

It is true that in 1864 Oreat Britain, France, Holland, 
and Belgium agreed on a uniform drawback, but this Con- 
vention expired in 1874, and has not been renewed. The late 
Lord Iddesleigh, moreover, in his Budget of 1874 abolished the duty. 
It is far from certain that this was his most successful fiscal measure. 
Foreign countries have since been inundating us with sugar, and as 
these foreign refiners all receive bounties, while oui’ refiners have 
none, the latter have been crippled or ruined. Economists, indeed, 
say, “If foreign countries choose to tax themselves so that we may 
have cheap sugar, so much the worse for them, and so much the 
better for us,” This sounds veiy well in theory, but if the foreign 
sugar is less sweetening, the benefit to the community from Greenock 
or Bristol being ruined is questionable.* If I lived across the Channel 
I should prefer pa3?ing a little more for sugar, and a penny in the 
pound less income tax. I presume, however, that the duty once gone 
will never reappear. Here in France we have no income-tax, and we 
have dear sugar ; but if the Eadicals have their way we shall soon 
have both an income tax and dear sugar. Meanwhile the fabricants 
and refiners are making fortunes. It is a pity your Greenock 
establishments could not be magically transferred hither. 

* The writer of this letter is evidently unaware that fully one half of the sugar 
refined in Greenock last year was was made from beet.— Bn. 
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EIJSSIAN STJaAB BOUNTIES. 


Til© following is a translation of an extract from tlie Moscow 
Gazette of the 13th (25th) December last, which was enclosed in a 
report by Mr. H. N. Dering, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, respecting the repayment of sugar bounties : — 

‘ ‘ Sugar speculators who had proposed to arrange, with the help of 
Government, stock exchange speculations on an unprecedent scale 
with regard to sugar and sugar shares, have made a mistake. In 
spite of infuential intercession Government has rejected their pro- 
posals, not wishing to make such an important industry a sacrifice to 
speculation. The speculators were discouraged but not disheartened, 
and lost no time in making new proposals for the State to give them 
some assistance at least in the liquidation of their affairs. The 
efforts were successful, and a Oommittee of Ministers decided ‘ to leave 
it to the Minister of Pinance to allow those sugar manufacturers who, 
not being able to pay by December 1st of the present year the Excise 
sums due from them for the period 1885-86, and parts of the export 
premiums, may petition the Ministry of Pinance for facilities in 
the payment of the sums due, to defer the payment of such sums 
till March 1st, 1887, with interest at the rate of half per cent, per 
month, each part of a month to be considered as a full month,’ 
In spite of its apparent inoffensiveness, this measure gives enormous 
facilities to the speculators for the liquidation of their enterprises, 
and, at the same time, unfortunately, considerably undermines the 
healthy manufactories and causes no slight loss to the Crown, which, 
of course, was not foreseen when the measure itself was hastily con- 
sidered and confirmed. The fact is, that the great majority of these 
speculative works cannot continue their production, not only at the 
present low prices of sugar, but also at prices which would guarantee 
a good profit for well-organised works” 

The Cunard steamer Etruria, which arrived in New York early 
in the morning of the 12th ult., made the shortest Transatlantic 
voyage — six days four hours and 45 minutes — from Pastnet to 
Sandy Hook, with an average hourly speed of 19 knots, in a total 
run of 2,108 miles. This is three hours quicker than the previous 
fastest voyage, which was also byj-_^the Etruria. 
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IMPOETS AND EXPOETS (UNITED ETNGDOM) OP EAW 
AND EBPINED 8U&AES. 

January 1st to January' 31st, 1886 and 1887* 

Board of Trade Returns. 


IMPORTS. 


: Raw Sugars. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 


Owts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

. Germany 

455,065 

477,041 

347,886 

362,378 

Holland .... 

31,224 

2 ,213 

23,316 

11,285 

Belgium 

112,105 

128,905 

81,457 

67,169 

France 

7 

1,534 

12 

900 

B ritishW est Indies Guiana 

280,877 

296,463 

259,750 

228,849 

British East Indies 

77,064 

7,100 

44,662 

3,100 

China and Hong Kong .... 

__ 

— 

221 

— 

Mauritius 

364 

8,000 

3,450 

Spanish West India Islands 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil 

147,937 1 

56,830 

105,412 

30,925 

Java 

368,699 

54,196 

306,424 

328,452 

35,433 

204,315 

Philippine Islands 

33,802 

14,286 

Peru . . 

6aS,936 

39,832 

53,953 

25,020 

43,674 

Other Countries 

68,755 

82,571 

50,688 

Total of Raw Sugars . . 

1,665,229 

1,458,715 

1,331,242 

895,351 

Molasses 

4,773 

10,199 

1,950 

3,122 

Total Raw Sugars 



1,333,192 

898,473 

Refined Sugars. 
Germany 

oo 

oo 

r-( 

164,746 ’ 

131,550 

129,531 

Holland........ 

72,262 

88,096 

68,890 

69,830 

Bflgium 

10,341 

7,643 

9,995 

.. 6,62:2: 

France 

31,110 

71,627 

136,571 

31,589 

101,869 

United States 

14,287 

67,183 

11,926 

Other Countries . . . . . 

207,278 

— 

176,735 

— 

Total of Refined . . .... 

540,896 

411,361 

485,942 

319,778 

EXPORTS.— Refined Sugars. 



Owts. 

Cwts. . 

£ 

£ 

Denmark . . ........ 

10,292 

5,759 

7,784 

3,04 8 

Belaium 

3,338 

4,646 

'2,587 

2,949 

France 

4,703 

3,880 

3,799 

6,058 

2,267 

Portugal Azores, k Madeira 

7,928 

6,495 

3,879 

Italy 

970 

10,552 

765 

6,384 

British North America . , . . 

330 

1,019 

; 3{)4 

6i)5 

Other Countries 

26,508 

22,464 

22,378 

14,634 

Total 

64,069 

yB4:,Bl5 

43,675 

33,766 
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SUGAR STATISTICS— GREAT BRITAIH. 

To Februaey IOtHj 1887 and 1886. Ixr Thousands of Tons, to 

THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 



STOCKS. 

DELIVERIES. 

IMPORTS. 


1887. 

1886, 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886 

London . , 

. . 76 . . 

. 103 

37 . 

. 39 

37 .. 

51 

Liverpool 

79 .. 

. 107 

34 

. 35 

36 .. 

44 

Bristol . . 

.. 3 .. 

5 

8 

8 

7 .. 

6 

Clyde . . . . 

.. 43 . 

. 76 

26 .. 

29 

34 .. 

38 

Total 

. . 201 

291 

i05 

111 

114 

139 


Decrease 

. . 90 

Decrease , 

.. 6 

Decrease . 

, . 25 


SUGAR STATISTICS — UNITED STATES. 

(From Messrs. Willett % SamlirCs Circular^ New York.) 

For the four principal Ports. In Thousands of Tons, to the 
NEAREST Thousand. Eor January, 1887 and 1886. 


STOCKS. DELIVERIES. IMPORTS. 

February 1st. In January. In January. 

1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 

New York .... 80 . . 35 56 . . 53 50 . . 42 

Boston 13 . . 7 10 . . 6 8 .. 4 

Philadelpliia. ... 1..2 9.. 6 9.. 6 

Baltimore 

Total 94 44 75 65 67 52 


Increase. . 50 Increase . , 10 Increase . . 15 

In tke case of Baltimore, where nothing is put down, it means that the 
Stock, Imports, and Deliveries, do not exceed oOO tons in each case. 


NEW YORK PRICES FOR SUGAR. 

From WilUtti Namlen ^ Co.’s Report^ February lOth^ 1887. 


Faib Refining. 

96o/o 

Centfs. 

G-RANU- g . 

LATED, ^TAND. A. 

Stock in Four Poets. 

Feb. 10, 1887.— 4 9-16c. 

5|c. 

5 11-16-fc 5 5-16C. 

Jan. 1, 1887—102,279 tons. 

Feb. 11, 1886.— 5ic. 

6c. 

6 7-16c. 6 l-16c. 

Jan. 1, 1886— 57,328 tons. 

Feb. 12, 1885.— 5c. 

5fo. 

6 3-16c. 5-|c. 

Jan. 1, 1885— 89,186 tons. 

Feb. 14, 1884.— 5|c. 

6|c, 

no. lie. 

Jan. 1, 1884— 60,900 tons. 

Feb. 15, 1883.— 6 15-16c. 

7|c. 

8|c. 8|c. 

Jan. 1, 1883 — 50,297 tons. 

Feb. 16, 18S2.— 7c. 

7|c. 

91c. 8|o. 

Jan. 1, 1882 — 43,927 tons. 

Feb. 17, ISSl.— 7^0. 

8 1-1 6c. 

9 1-16-lc, 8|C. . 

Jan. 1. 1881— 66,990 tons. 

Feb. 12, 1880.~7|:C. 

8 l-lSc. 

' 9fc. 9c. 

Jan. 1, 1880— 63,658 tons. 

Feb. 13, 1879.— 6|c. 

7 3-16C. 

S7-16-1C. 8fc. 

Jan. 1, 1879— 60,773 tons. 

Feb, 14, 1878.— 7^c. 

8c. 

91o. 8^-9c. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,230 tons. 

Feb. 16, 1877.— 9|c. j 

I0|c. 

1115-16C. 111-16C. 

Jan. 1, 1877— 26,885 tons. 
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Stocks ok Suoae m the Chief Maekets of Etteope oe the 
31st Jaisteaet, foe Theee Yeaes, in thoesahes 

OF TOHS, TO THE HEAEEST THOHSAKD. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

% .2 X 

‘5 

2 js s 

P rri 

Qi o S 

4s ft 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

198 

265 

1 

‘ 69 

397 

167 

24 1 

1 1120 1 

1096 : 

j 

1 

970 


CoKsirMPTioKr of Sitoae m Etteope foe Theee Yeaes, es-eino 
31st Jaihjaex, m thousands of toks, to the 

HEAEEST THOtrSAHD. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

sp-s-§‘ 
•§ .sX 
.2 ^ ^ 

S ft-s 

1 £S ® 

O -j 1— 1 

«.8 a 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

1162 

473 

44 

378 

186 

i 

) 

i 337 

i 

2580 

2579 

2465 

! 


Estimated Ceop of Beet Eoot Sdgae ok thjb Contikekt of Eueope 
FOB the peesekt Campaiok, compaeed with the actual ceop, 

OF THE THEEE PEEVIOUS CaMPAIOKS. 
fFrom TAcht's Monthly QiroiAar.) 


1886-87. 1885-86. 1884-85. 1883-84. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France 500,000 .. 298,407 ., 308,410 .. 473,676 

German Empire .. 1,012,500 .. 838,131 .. 1,154,817 *. 986,402 
ATistro-Hungary....525,000 .. 377,032 .. 557,766 .. 445,954 

E»ussia and Boland 475,000 537,860 .. 386,433 307,696 

Belgium 95,000 .. 48,421 .. 88,463 106,586 

Holland and . otter 

Countries. ..... 50,000 , » 37,500 . . 50,000 * , 40,000 

Total. .... .2,657,500 2,137,351 2,545,889 2,360,314 


The only alteration made by Mr. Licbt this month is in his estimate for 
Germany, which he has raised hy 37,600 tons. As compared with Mr. 
Licht’s first estimate for the present campaign (see Bugar. Cane ion September, 
1886, page 503,) the increase is 157,600 tons. 
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STATE AHH PEOSPECTS OE THE ENGLISH SEGAE 

MAEKET. 


The market for the last month, for both raw and refined sugars, 
has been decidedly dull, and prices for beet and most kinds of cane 
may be quoted at 6d. per cwt. decline. Beet 88^ is now 10s. 6cL f.o.b., 
prompt, which is the lowest point it has touched since January, 1885 ; 
notwithstanding this, there is no disposition to buy beyond immediate 
requirements. 

The stocks in this country, as compared with a year ago are 90,000 
tons less, but the stocks of beet are known to be large on the 
Continent, and the uncertainty as to theii' extent has much to do 
with the lack of spirit in this market. 

On the 19th Eebruary, the deliyeries-in the United Eangdom show 
a decrease of 6,162 tons, as compared with the same period of 1886, 
and the imports a decrease of 25,037 tons. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom, on the 19th February, were 
200,722 tons, against 291,547 tons in 1886, same date. 


Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are : — 

Floating. Last Month. 

Porto Eico, fair to good Eefining . . . . 10/6 to 10/- against 11/- to 11/6. 

Cuba Centrifugals, 96 polarization 12/6 to 13/- ,, 12/9 to 13/-.. 

Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Eefining. . 10/6 to 11/- ,, 11/- to 11/6. 

Java, Ko. 14 to 15, good to strong 13/- to 13/6 „ ' 13/6 to 14/-. 


Landed. 


Last Month. 


Madras Cane Jaggery 8/- to 8/9 against 8/- to 9/-. 

Manilla Cebu and IIo Ilo 8/- to 8/6 8/- to 8/6. 


Paris Loaves, f.o.b 15/- to 15/6 „ 15/3 to 15/6. 

Ktlers 17/_ „ 17/3 

Tate’s Cubes 18/9 ,, 19/3 


Austrian-German Beetroot, 88% f.o.b. .. 10/6tol0/7i „ ll/4toll/3. 
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A Malaga correspondent Oourier, 28th February,) states 

that the destruction of sugar owing to the recent severity of the 
weather in that district amounts to at least 25,000 tons. 

The Halle Sugar Befinery Company, says KuMows, have resolved to 
close one of their establishments until an improvement in prices sets 
in. The works in question have only been in operation about a year, 
and necessitated an increase of capital of £50,000. 

Messrs. ISTetherclift & Anderson, of 4, Fenchurch Avenue, E.O., 
notify that they have arranged with Mr. John Andrew Macdonell 
Bonar to continue the business of the firm, under the name or style of 
Anderson, Bonar & Co. 

Mr. Baden-PoweU, M.P., intends, on an early day, to call the 
attention of Parliament to bounties on exports and shipping, and to 
the consequent violation of the principle of the ^‘most-favoured- 
nation treatment.” 

“ The sugar refiners of Montreal,” says the Montreal Trade Bulletin, 
“ have not been able to boast of as flourishing a record during the 
past year as that which characterized their earlier history, owing to 
the losses incurred upon importing the raw article, combined with the 
continued depression and low prices of the refined product. The 
losses upon importing raw sugar have been astounding, the deprecia- 
tion of prices between the dates of purchase and delivery having 
ranged from $10,000 to $30,000 on single cargoes, and the aggregate 

13 
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amount lost by one of the refiners is place i by competent authorities 
at about $150,000 on the season’s business. It is stated that the 
refined product last year, in some instances, was sold at under the 
cost of the raw material laid down here.” 

On the 11th ult., as previously advertised, Mr. James Duncan’s 
large refinery, known as The Clyde Wharf Sugar Eefinery, on the 
Thames, was put up to auction in one lot by Messrs. Fuller, Hornsey, 
Sons & Cassell, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

The works are stated to have cost upwards of £300,000, and to be 
the largest (single) refinery in Oreat Britain, having a capacity of 
turnout of 1,800 tons weekly. 

The upset price was fixed at £92,000. 

The trade was well represented at the sale, but from the fact that 
not a ‘bid was made, and scarcely a question asked, it would appear 
that those present went out of curiosity rather than with any view to 
business. 

The property was therefore not sold, and the auctioneer expressed 
the hope that he might soon meet with a purchaser by private 
contract. 

We have before us the results of the working of two neighbouring 
estates in the West Indies, of the crop for the year 1884, in which 
year the price of sugar reached its lowest level. 

Estate A made 315 tons of muscovado sugar, and cleared $8,000. 
Capital invested, $100,000 ; so that it realised 

Estate B made 278 tons superior vacuum pan sugar, and cleared 
$20,000. Capital invested, $105,000 ; so that it realised 19^. 

Both estates are carefully and very economically managed by the 
owner, who resides on the spot. All purchases are made for cash. 
The stores he pays for he sees that he gets. There is no mortgagee 
and mortgagee’s broker to reckon with; had there been, the result 
might have been on the other side. 

When the new refineries are erected at Eosario de Santa Fe (Argen- 
tine Eepnblic), the imports of sugar into the Eepublic will cease, as 
these works are under State supervision, and none hut home sugar 
will be allowed to be used. 

We have received a circular (which we give at page 205) from the 
British and Colonial Anti-Bounty Association, which looks like 
business. The committee is a very influential one ; both planters and 
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refiners are -well represented upon it, witli Mr. Fevile Lubbock as 
cbairman. 

In anotker part (page 214) we reproduce an article wMcb 
appeared in tbe Statist of Marck 19tk on tke sugar bounties. In it, 
it is stated, tkat it is reported tkat as one result of tke working of tke 
Frenck Sugar Law, two refiners in Paris — ^presumabl}^ M. M. Leon 
Say and Lebandy — -are eack clearing annually about £450,000, in 
addition to the ordinary trade jyrofit ! 

We also gire (page 177) Mr. Herbertz’s opinion upon tke working 
of tke German Sugar Law. Mr. Herbertz, wkose autkority on Con- 
tinental sugar questions few will be disposed to doubt, kas long held 
advanced views on tke bounty system — ^ke advocates tke abolition of 
bounties, and, by reducing tke tax on sugar, lessening its cost, and 
so increasing tke consumption at kome — and in tkis way tke 
consumer and tke Treasury would botk be benefited. 

Bounty is only anotker name for fraud, as is skown by W. P. B. S., 
in kis skort (but to tke point) paper on German Sugar Bounties. 
(Page 173.) 

If our Government could only be induced to even threaten to put 
on a counteracting duty, bounties on sugar would soon become a 
tking of tke past. 

We are indebted to Sr. Bon Santiago Bod, editor of tke ISfueva Bra 
(Eoque, Cuba), for sending us wkat appears to be a very interesting 
paper, in Spanish, of some 50 pages, written by himself, on tke 
cultivation of tke sugar-cane, with tke desire of bringing to bear on 
tkis subject some degree of tke practical knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry and scientific treatment of tke soil and its productions which 
have been so eminently successful in their application to the beet root 
cultivation. 

The writer details tke various processes in use in tke Island of Cuba, 
and points out wkat he considers their defects, in most cases adding 
valuable suggestions and details as to methods employed in other 
cane-growing countries which might be applicable in Cuba. Tke 
treatise cannot fail to be of use, and is sufficiently concise not to be 
tedious. It apparently forms part of a pubkcation entitled “El 
Tesoro del Agricultor Cubano,” and is supplemented by a classification 
and vskort description of tke leading varieties of cane grown in Java, 
China, Singapore, Jamaica, Louisiana, and Brasil, particularly tkat 
known in Guadaloupe as “ Oanne de Salangore.” 
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We liave received from M. Daruty de Grandpre, President of tlie 
Societe d’Acclimatation of the Island of Mauritius, tire first number 
of the Revue Agricoh , a journal brought out under Ms personal 
direction, with the special object of promoting the interests of the 
agriculturists, planters, and sugar manufacturers of Mauritius, 
Reunion, and Madagascar. We are glad to notice, and to tlie best of 
our ability to second, any effort put forth to meet the present very 
critical state of matters in sugar-cane growing countries, and it is 
really rather surpxising that, under such circumstances, no periodical 
journal should hitherto have been brought out to give the necessary 
publicity to all information respecting the progress of agriculture, 
planting, and manufacture, which is so urgently required. A short 
resume of the rise and progress of the sugar industry, given in this 
first number, is interesting without being tedious, and forms an 
appropriate introduction to that portion of the journal which will 
continue to be devoted to the interest of sugar planting. Other 
papers devoted to other plants and natural productions, the cultivation 
of which may be found profitable in replacing (should this become 
necessary) the cane plant, seem to be practical and suggestive. 

We cannot hut wish well to the new undertaking, and, feeling 
convinced that ‘‘in the multitude of counsel there is safety,” we 
welcome this addition to the means of introducing and disseminating 
knowledge of a kind of which we cannot have too much. We have 
been glad, in the past, to give such publicity as our space permitted 
to the reports of the Chamber of Agriculture of Mauritius, but the 
establishment of a regular journal, such as the present, is much more 
likely to he productive of permanent good. 

The following we take from Messrs, Willett y Hamlen & CoJ's Cir- 
cular : — 

Total Stocks m peikcital Countries. 


United States (ail hands), Peb. 1 . . . . 

1887. 

114,020 

1886. 

53,298 

Havana and Mataimas 

,, .... 

86,795 

33,130 

United Kingdom 

,, .... 

197,976 

283,307 

Germany 

j» .... 

397,300 

350,394 

Prance 

»> .... 

267,422 

299,418 

Belgium 

>j .... 

51,064 

57,260 

Holland 

>> • • • • 

68,497 

41,613 

Austria and Hungary 

,, .... 

167,300 

96,000 

Total, Pebruary 1 . . . 


1,300,374 

.... 1 , 222,420 
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THE GERMA.N SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Consumption- Tax, — ^N o Dratoacks, — ^no Frauds, — no Bounties. 

A movement las sprung up in Germany for the purpose of stopping 
export bounties on sugar by a tax on tbe finished product as it goes 
into liome consumption, thus freeing sugar for export of all duty, and 
therefore the revenue from all claim for repayment of duty. In the 
abolition of “drawbacks” of duty on export of sugar lies the only 
securitjr against frauds on the revenue. The Germans thus seem to be 
alive to the well-established fact that no system., of taxation and 
drawbacks on the basis of estimated yields can prevent the revenue 
being diminished by “ repayments” of unpaid duty. The export 
bounties have their origin in these revenue frauds. 

It is equitable that no merchandise should be exported with the 
burthen of specific taxation upon it: hence rebate on export of 
duty paid. But no nation has yet openly consented to repay in 
drawback on export more than the duty paid. When export bounties 
were given by us on corn, they were openly given and not fraudu- 
lently obtained. 

If the heet sugar is so inferior as to require an export bounty 
in aid of the natui'al market price, it would be sounder policy to 
grant the aid of the public purse openly, instead of allowing it to be 
stolen. To supply a direct stimulus to fraudulent drafts on the 
national exchequer is the outcome of the existing fiscal legislation on 
the Continent for the taxation of sugar. If the promoters of the 
present movement in Germany for the suppression of bounties can 
make the taxpayers understand that a large number of the beet 
sugar factories and refineries are being conducted on the principle 
that their profits depend upon defrauding the revenues of the nation, 
the success of the anti-hounty crusade will he certain. 

The question arises — Gan we in England aid the Geimans in 
stopping this nefarious operation of an unsound system of taxation ? 
We think we can in more ways than one. If the Germans abolish 
their sugar drawback, and then take their stand upon the most- 
favoured-nation Article, and call upon the British Government 
to deal with bounty-aided exports from other countries in such a 
way as to restore the equality of international competition intended 
by that treaty Article, it is difficult to see what justification the 
British Government could plead for non-performance of such a treaty 
obligation. We might also have, in readiness for an international 
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conference, legislative power reposed in the Governinent to levy 
a countervailing; duty, and tlius, in tlie comnion interest of all 
nations, render nugatory, because profitless, this fraudulent bounty 
system. The sugar industry of the British colonies does not complain 
to the Government of low prices as such, but of the fact that the 
Continental beet sugar industry is not compelled to compete at 
the same market price as the British industry, but adds to the 
market price the amount of the bounty, and so obtains a higher 
level of price. The whole bounty question in its public aspect has 
nothing whatever to do with high or low prices, but with the dif- 
ferential prices created by this inequitable and fraudulent drawback 
system. The British sugar industry must he satisfied with the market 
price of sugar, whether high or low, provided that it is governed by 
the same natural operations as govern the prices of other mer- 
chandise. When the foreigner is content with the natural market 
price — nothing more and nothing less — then the British sugar industry 
will have no ground to complain of his competition in our national 
market. 

W. P. B. S. 

DEATH OE Mr. WILLIAM McONIE, Jtor. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. William McOnie, son of 
Ex-Lord Provost McOnie, which took place at his residence, Eversley, 
Pollockshields, on Wednesday (March 9), caused some surprise in the 
city. Mr, McOnie, who was only 36 years of age, had the promise of 
a bright future. He was horn in Glasgow, and received his education 
at The Grange, Sunderland. On his return home he entered the 
service of Messrs. Randolph, Elder & Co., where he served an 
apprenticeship as an engineer. He ultimately became a partner in 
the well-known firm of Messrs. W. & A. McOnie, Scotland Street 
Engine Works, and on the retiral of his uncle and his father in March, 
1886, the business fell into his hands, the firm being then altered to 
that of Messrs. W. & W. McOnie. When the proposal was made to 
have an International Exhibition in Glasgow, Mr. McOnie entered 
heartily into the scheme, and was placed on the Engineering Com- 
mittee, where his professional qualifications would have been most 
valuable. The firm to which he belonged has long been famous for 
the production of sugar-making machinery, and we understand that 
the business in all its departments will be continued under the 
superintendence of Ex-Lord Provost McOnie. The deceased gentle- 
man, who was highly respected by a large circle of friends, leaves a 
widow and five young children . — Qiaagow Herald. 
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WHAT A WEST INBIAISr SHHAE PLANTEE HAS TO SAY. 

The fertility of the majority of the lands in the West Indian Islands 
and countries on or near the tropics has such a world-wide reputation 
that its advantages and peculiarities do not need to be now repeated 
here. 

An agriculturist from other countries, and climates less favoured 
by nature, probably wonders how or why the owners of such fertile 
lands stick with such a tenacity to the cultivation of the sugar cane, 
when figures show that the condition of the consuming markets and 
over-production in the world should compel planters to give up this 
staple, and turn their attention to the cultivation of more profitable 
productions from the soil. 

The immense variety of marketable productions which such rich 
lands could be turned to, would make an agriculturist of the cold 
regions imagine that the brotherhood at the tropical countries should 
always be rich men, with twelve months in the year of green foliage, 
plenty of water and sun, and no stoppage of navigation or communi- 
cations in winter. 

And yet the agriculturist of these rich tropical countries is, in 
many instances, poorer than the brotherhood in the cold regions, 
where vegetation only makes a show for six or seven months in the 
year. 

An agriculturist in Iowa, Wisconsin, or Michigan will buy 40 acres 
of good land, for which he will pay at the rate of $20 per acre, and 
make a fair living by cultivating wheat, oats, rye, corn, potatoes, or 
probably raising hogs. He will have, or try to have, with him 
improved agricultural implements. 

How let us see what the West Indian agriculturist does. Probably 
he will be able to buy also 40 acres of good land at the same price 
mentioned above, hut let us see what he will do with them by cultiva- 
tion. He will easily find out that at present “ coffee’^ pays the best 
to the agriculturist. If we take, for instance, Havana (the largest 
West Indian market), will dispose of the cofiee at from $20 to $25 per 
owt. But it happens that a cofiee tree wants from three to four years 
of development to show for her first time a cofiee flower or grain. 
The agriculturist, a man of small means, cannot wait four years. He 
mmt live from the work that he accomplishes during a few days, 
weeks, or months, but cannot wait four years. He cannot starve. 
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The owner of a sugar plantation knows that by turning his lands 
into a coffee plantation he may again be a prosperous man, but he 
has no funds placed aside to fall back upon during foui* years, and his 
creditors (in our days most have them) will not permit him go into 
such transformation. He must continue planting sugar cane. 

Here we reach the point where the small and the large West Indian 
agriculturist cannot build up coffee plantations, on account of the 
special circumstances just described. 

The coffee plantations now in existence in the West Indian Islands 
or in the tropical countries were established many years ago, or are 
upon new lands placed into cultivation for the first time. 

Next to coffee, let us mention “ tobacco.” It is a known fact that 
good tobacco of paying quality grows only in certain parts of the 
West Indian Islands. Bad or poor tobacco grows everywhere, as we 
should say. Good qualities for export fetch say at from $30 to $40 
per cwt., at places where transportation is not an expensive item. 

Tobacco, even if fetching a fair market price, is one of those tropical 
productions which offer but a small inducement to a West Indian 
agriculturist. To cultivate tobacco successfully it is necessary to be 
an expert. Soil, climate, watering or rain, freedom from ants and 
other insects, each are points of capital importance. Scientific agri- 
culturist have wisely classified the tobacco plant to be more of an 
horticultural nature than adaptable for cultivation at large. 

Orange or lemon groves meet the same difficulties as described for 
coffee. The cultivation of herbs or vegetable is poorly remunerated, 
by selling the basket-full (a yard in diameter by half a yard deep) of 
a kind for 25 cents, and sometimes for 10 cents. But what about 
corn selling twice a year at $2 per 1000 ears, and sweet potatoes at 25 
cents per bushel ! 

The forementioned facts brings us to a recapitulation, by which it is 
thoroughly ascertained that the West Indian plantation owner is 
compelled, by special circumstances, to continue being a sugar cane 
cultivator, in spite of commanding superb lands, and must produce 
sugar at the ruling market values, or consign his lands to abandon- 
ment. 


W, I. P. 
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ME. HEEBEETZ OH THE WOEEIHG OE THE PEESEHT 
GEEMAH SHGAE LAW. 


Mr. Herbertz, in a recent number of tbe Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, 
gives tbe probable results, to tbe revenue, of tbe working of tbe 
present bounty system in Germany for tbe cui'rent campaign, wbicb 
show a loss to tbe German Treasury of £1,500,000 sterling. He con- 
siders tbe present a very favourable opportunity for an Eui’opean 
Convention, for tbe purpose of very considerably reducing if not 
entirely abolisMng bounties. After remarking tbat there is now 
no doubt whatever that the law of tbe 1st June, 1886, wbicb was 
intended to have for its result tbe securing of an adequate contribu- 
tion to tbe Imperial Treasury from tbe tax on sugar, wEl fail in 
attaining tbat object, be gives a calculation of tbe results of tbe year 


as follows : — 

Tbe quantities of beets worked up will amount, 
in round numbers, to 8,300,000 tons, wbicb at 
17/- (17 marks) per ton of beets, makes an 
income of £7,050,000 

Tbe yield from tbe beets, according to official 
returns with regard to tbe masses-cuites up 
to tbe end of Hovember, will reach 11 *95 per 
cent, of raw sugar equal to 991,850 tons. 

Tbe amount of sugar obtained in tbe establish- 
ments specially extracting from molasses, may 
be put down at 33,150 tons. 


Total production estimated at 1,025,000 tons. 

Tbe borne consumption will amount to about .... 425,000 tons. 


Leaving, therefore, for export 600,000 tons. 


These 600,000 tons, with a drawback of £9 (180 

marks), will constitute a payment of £5,400,000 

Wbicb, being deducted from tbe receipts 

(£7,500,000), will leave 1,650,000 

Expenses of collection (4^) to be deducted 282,000 


There will remain £1,368,000 

Add to this, receipts from duties on imported 
sugar and syrups £72,000 

Making the total net revenue £1,440,000 
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Very likely tke quantity of 600,000 tons assumed as being available 
for export, may not all be exported by tbe end of tbe fiscal year, and 
tbe reduction of tbe drawback on raw sugar does not come into 
operation until tbe 1st October next, and so a less sum. tbaii 
£5,400,000 will go out, But tbe result is only delayed, and tbe 
deficit will come off tbe receipts of tbe following year. 

Tbe figures assumed may not be quite in accordance witb tbe 
eventual results, but tbey will not be far off ; and, even if tbe total 
sbould be one or two million marks more in favour of tbe Treasury, 
tbe result will be far from being anything like adequate. 

Mr. Herbertz makes a calculation for tbe year 1887-88, and comes 
to tbe conclusion tbat no more favourable result, but tbe contrary, 
must be looked for. 

He considers tbat no eventual satisfactory settlement of tbis ques- 
tion can be looked for except in an international agreement, if not for 
tbe abobtion, at any rate the utmost possible reduction in tbe bounty 
on export. Tbe present time be thinks extremely favourable; tbe 
English Government, under tbe pressure of tbe refiners and ber 
colonial planters, is making continued efforts to get a general congress, 
and, as bas been stated in tbe House of Commons, witb some success. 
Tbe Sub- committee appointed to consider tbe new law on sugar 
taxation in tbe Austrian Parliament, adopted unanimonsly a resolu- 
tion asking tbe Eeicbsratb to support any international action for tbe 
adoption of bounties on exportation. In Belgium there is yearly 
complaint made of tbe poor results from tbe sugar tax, because of tbe 
bounties, and Holland would probably welcome a congress in view of 
tbe critical state of tbe sugar industry in Java. 

Mr. Herbertz then proceeds to make tbe following pertinent 
remarks : — 

Tbe Erencb Treasury is losing at tbe rate of 82,000,000f. 
(£3,280,000) a year (not including tbe great quantity of duty free 
sugar from tbe refiners). 

The loss suffered by Germany falls far short of tbis sum, but is 
nevertbeless frightfully great. Let us take tbe preceding year’s 
working, because we possess tbe exact figures; tbe account then 
stands as follows : — 
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The manufacturers paid duty on 7,070,316 tons of 

beets, at 16s. per ton £5,656,253 

They produced 838,104 tons of raw sugar, and received 
in taxes, whether from the State on exported 
sugar or from the consumer (in the enhanced 
price), £9 per ton 7,542,934 


Loss to the Imperial Treasury and consumer . £1,886,681 


In Austria the State has secured for itself a fixed sum, by the 
principle of contingent contributions ; the export, therefore, does not 
come into consideration, but the premium must be calculated according 
to the consumption, as the bonification of the tax (4fl. 70c. per cwt., 
or 7s. lOd.) to the manufacturer is paid by the consumer in the price 
of the sugar, and the contingent contribution must be deducted from 
the sum so received. We estimate the consumption for the working 
year 1885-86 at 260,000 tons, which, at £7 16s. 8d. per ton, gives a 


sum of £2,036,667 

The contingent contribution of the manufactui’ers 

amounted to 1,000,000 

There was thus paid in sugar duty more than received 

by the State 1,036,667 


The loss in Belgium, on the receipt from the sugar duty, is greater 
than in any other country, taking into consideration its ske; 
there would probably be no receipts at all if the law of 1861 had not 
fixed £240,000 as the minimum. The magnitude of the premium to 
the manufacturers, and of the loss to the Treasury, can, in this case, 
only be calculated from the probable consumption. This will certainly 
not be too high estimated at 221bs. per head, if we consider that for the 
whole of Germany, which includes many districts which are barren 
and possess few industries, we have already reached 201bs. per head. 
This gives, for a population of 5,850,000 souls, 58,500 
tons, and this consumption, with a duty of £18 per 


ton, ought to bring into the Treasury £1,053,000 

But the actual receipts of late have only reached .... 240,000 

The loss to the State thus amounts to £813,000 


The consumption per head in Holland will probably he greater than 
in Belgium, for Adam Smith informed us 100 years ago in Ms 
“ Wealth of Nations,” that in England and Holland even the labour- 
ing classes consumed sugar. 

Let us then assume, to simplify the calculation, that the consumption 
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amounts to 22Ibs. of refined sugar per bead, this will give, for a 
population of 4,836,000 souls, 43,360 tons, wliicli with a duty of £22 


10s. per ton — of refined sugar — should biing £975,600 

The receipts for the year 1886 only reached 665,945 

The loss was therefoi'e *’£309,655 


THE BERLINER TAOGEBLAT^^ ON THE GEEMAN 
SHGAE EOUNTIES. 

The Berliner TaggeUat has taken up this question warmly. Com- 
menting on the report that the German Government are seriously 
considering a bdl for the reduction of the bounty, it states that the 
losses incurred by the Treasury under the present system instead of 
being twenty to twenty-five millions of marks, as had been stated, 
are really far greater, and amount to fifty-four to sixty- two millions 
of marks, or about three millions sterling. This loss will never be 
totally got rid of so long as the present system continues. The proper 
remedy would be to tax the manufactured sugar on going into 
consumption. The tax might be reduced to 15 marks per 100 Idl., 
which, on a consumption of 400 million kilos, would yield a revenue 
of sixty million marks. This would give a surplus of 42 million 
marks compared with the present revenue of 18 million marks, and be 
quite sufficient to meet the demands of the military budget. 

A committee appears to be considering the matter, and the Govern- 
ment proposes to ascertain the opinions of competent persons connected 
with the trade and industry. The tendency in official circles seems to 
he to maintain the present system, and to obtain more revenue either 
by reducing the bounty or raising the duty. The writer strongly 
condemns both these proposals, and urges that the only real reinedy 
is to levy the duty on sugar going into consumption. An increase of 
duty would reduce consumption and further increase the already 
overburdened stocks. On the other hand, an entiiu change of system 
would enable a lower duty to yield a largely increased revenue. The 
Liberal party has always predicted the loss which the revenue would 
sustain under the present system, and it will continue to urge the 
adoption of duty on the manufactured product as the only effectual 
remedy, 

■^In, reducing Mr. Herbertz's figures to English equivalents, we have taken the 
mark as one shilling, the fiorin as 1/8, 25 francs to the E, and 10 metric centners to the 
ton. 
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SUGAE INDUSTEY IN ANDALUSIA. 

The following is an abstract of a French Consular report from 
Malaga on the Sugar Industry of Andalusia : — 

After giving some account of the primitive methods of manu- 
facturing sugar, which existed in Andalusia up to about 1830, and 
stating that even up to the present day there exist small works which 
exclusively supply molasses, for direct consumption, which have kept 
to the old practice, and carry on operations exactly as in the days of 
the Moors, it goes on to speak of 

OULTIVATIOISr OF THE CANE I2T THE PbESEI^T DaY. 

The sugar zone forms a more or less narrow band which follows the 
sea coast from Gibraltar up to the neighbourhood of Almeria, with a 
superficies of about 3,120 acres. The most important centre of pro- 
duction is in the province of Granada, at Motril, and Malaga only 
occupies a second place. 

The planting is done in March and April, as soon as the factories 
commence crushing. The land having been previously broken up and 
manured, small ditches are dug three-quarters of a yard apart, on the 
slopes of which are placed horizontally two continuous lines of 
canes with joints. Each eye throws out a bud, or shoot, which wiE 
be ready for cutting the following year. 

As to the stock, it furnishes from five to seven crops on an average, 
fifteen at the utmost in some exceptionally favoured regions, after 
which it must be rooted up, and the soil allowed to rest before 
re-planting. 

About seven and a half tons of cane are required for planting an 
English acre, which, at £2 per ton, is equal to an outlay of £15, the 
expense of cultivation, labour, and manure amount to £24. The 
average production is 16 tons per acre, which is equivalent approxi- 
mately to one and a quarter tons of manufactured sugar. 

Some sugar manufacturers, it is true, assert that the cane yields 
them as much as 10 and 11 per cent, of sugar, hut even admitting 
that they were not slightly exaggerating, this would be in any case 
an exceptional yield, and one year differs from another in this respect. 

I have, continues the French Consul, made my calculation on the 
basis of an average yield of 7 to 7^ per cent. 

Weeding is indispensable several times after the planting, and, for 
the old plantations after cutting. In both cases manuring is done in 
July with guano, which is put in the ground along the trenches. 
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Neither new nor old plantations can dispense with being: watered 
every twenty or thirty days daring the four months of the hot 
season, namely, from June to the end of September. 

The cane begins to sprout in April or May, and the cutting is 
commenced at the end of March in the following year, lasting from 
two to two and a half months. 

The shoots which are cut in one year are called “tercios,” and they 
are recognised by joints from eight to ten inches apart. It often 
happens, however, that the shoot of one year has not attained the 
length required by the manufacturer, whether from its springing 
from too old a stem or because it has. suffered from bad weather 
or some defect in the cultivation, and cannot therefore be cut 
until the second year of growth; it is then an “ alifa,” the joints of 
which are not more than to 1-| inches apart. Being more woody 
than the tercio, it contains less juice, but more crystallisable, which 
accounts for its being higher in price. The price of the tercio at 
Motxil has varied this year from 44 and 50 centimes the arroba 
(251bs.), equal to, say, 37/4 per ton, the alifa fetching three centimes 
more. It must be remarked that the expenses of cultivation for the 
second year are insignificant, hut it is any way a lost year, and the 
difference in price is insufficient to compensate the loss in that respect 
to the planter. 

If the sugar cane in tropical countries is submitted to regular and 
constant saccharimetric analyses, it is found that it steadily loses its 
glucose in proportion as the hot days of March, April, and May are 
reached ; or more exactly, the glucose is being constantly converted 
into crystallisable sugar, and the transformation is complete when the 
cane has reached perfect maturity. This is not quite the case in 
Spain, where the cane does not completely ripen, and even at the end 
of May it retains more or less glucose to the saccharine content, 
to the crystallisable sugar, and the glucose combined, varies in the 
shoot of one year between 5 and 20 per cerxt. according to the time of 
year and the season, and according as the plant has, or has not, 
suffered from cold, which hinders the transformation of the glucose. 
The proportion in the alifa is only from 2 to 3 per cent., which shows 
that it has much more nearly reached a state of maturity, or, in other 
words, that the sugar cane in Andalusia requires two years to ripen. 
The evil is that it does not pay the cultivator to produce the alifa 
exclusively, and so the manufacturers scarcely use any but the tercio 
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in spite of tlie larger quantity of glucose, wMcli causes them con- 
siderable trouble. 

Present Methods oe Manufacture. 

Leaving out three or four small molasses factories, there are at 
present 28 sugar manufactories, of which number three at Cordova 
or Granada, which make beet sugar, do not concern us. Of these 
25 factories, which vary very much in size, there are three in 
the province of Almeria, nine in Granada, and 13 in Malaga. Eive 
have not been started this year because of having failed, or from 
insufficient production of cane, two of which are at Adra, one at 
Motril, and two in the province of Malaga. 

The quantity of cane worked up in the 25 factories is said to have 
been, in round figures, 171,000 tons in 1883, 195,000 tons in 1884, 
and 216,000 tons in 1885, which, calculating upon an average yield of 
7| per cent., means approximately a production of 12,000 tons of 
sugar in 1883, 14,000 tons in 1884, 15,500 tons in 1885. 

The cane ferments very quickly, and can only be cut as required 
by the works, where it is at once crushed by mills with three 
cylinders in horizontal contact. The cane passes thrice through the 
mill, running at a speed of l-J to 2 revolutions per minute ; and 
according as it is alifa or tercio, it gives from 71 to 76 per cent, of 
juice. 

In the French colonies, the cane is only subjected to one crushing, 
which gives about 60 per cent of juice. The bagasse looks almost 
like wheat straw, and it is generally used as fuel to heat the steam 
boilers. The bagasse, however, still retains a considerable portion of 
juice, since the cane has only parted with 71 to 76 per cent, of juice 
in the mill, whilst it contains 88 to 90 per cent, ; and this has given 
the Marquis of Larios, one of the principal sugar manufacturers of 
Andalusia, the idea of heating the bagasse by the diffusion process. 

Seconded very ably by his son, who has been at the French ecole cent- 
rale, and by a young French engineer, M. Germain, of the same 
school, the Marquis has, with this intention, made some changes in 
the diffusion apparatus employed in the beet factories, and has thus 
completely succeeded in exhausting the bagasse. • The juice obtained 
is indeed poor in density, but clarified and purified separately, it can 
eventually be added to the juice from the mills. The juice is carried, 
on issuing from the press, into the defecating boilers, where lime is 
added, and the whole rapidly raised to 100^ by steam heating. The 
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lime, combining with the acids of the cane salts, produces insoluble 
salts, which are precipitated, the albumen becomes coagulated, and 
the impurities having risen to the surface in the form of a greenish 
mass, the juice, which has become clear, may be drawn off, the 
diffusion juice is defecated in the same manner, but with a smaller 
quantity of lime. The greenish scum is submitted to pressure, when 
it parts with the juice which it held, and the residue constitutes, 
along with the tails of the canes, the sole food of the mules employed 
in cariying the crop. 

The operation is continued by the filtration of the clear jui^e 
thi'ough bone black, when it passes into the triple-effet evaporating 
apparatus in which it is concentrated in vacuo to a density of 28“ B.’ 
lifter a second filtration it is evaporated up to crystallisation in a 
single-effet apparatus for boiling in vacuo. The triple-effet is heated 
by the exhaust steam of the engines, and the boiling apparatus by 
direct steam. 

The crystallised mass is tiubined in the cylinders of 75 to 80 centi- 
metres diameter (30 to 32in.), which turn on vertical axles at the rate of 
1,200 revolutions per minute. The centrifugal force drives the water 
of crystallisation thi’ough the metallic cloth which forms the walls of 
the turbine, and when nothing remains but the crystals, they are 
washed by throwing successively into the apparatus in motion, first 
syrup of sugar, then clear water. This first product of sugar is in 
the form of very fine white grains, which are sometimes reduced to 
powder ; it is sold for direct consumption in both these forms. 

The residue from the turbines is the molasses, which still retain 
much sugar. It is again boiled in vacuo and supplies the second 
product, sugar which is turbined like the other. Ee-hoiled in its 
turn, the molasses ensuing from this second operation furnishes the 
third product and, proceeding thus, sugars of the fourth and even 
fifth product are obtained. The crystallisation of these molasses is 
effected in earthen reservoirs. All these lower products are more 
or less brown according to their degree of manufacture. The best 
are used in different indnstiies, such as chocolate and confectionery. 
The commonest are melted down, and a new boiling in vacno brings 
them to a less dark shade. The molasses of the fifth prodnct cannot 
be crystallised, but are used for making alcohol. They are fermented 
after being diluted with water, and the rectification of the watery 
products (flegmes) of their distillation gives an alcohol of 96“, which 
8 used for strengthening the Malaga wines. 
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Statistics. 

Extent of the Industry . — I liave already said tliat tlie plantations 
cover a superficies of, say, 19,500 acres, at the rate of £176 per acre. 
They would represent about £344,000, to which must be added 
£1,000,000 expended in erecting works and for machinery. 

On the other hand, the cost of cultivation amounts annually to 
£216,000, and that of manufacture to £600,000, namely : — 


£ 

180,000 tons of cane 360,000 

Cutting and transport of works 468,000 

Cost of manufacture, properly so-called . 194,400 


£601,200 

These figures are somewhat above the mark, as they are taken from 
a request for alleviation of taxation addressed to the Government b^" 
the manufacturers. The approximate yield is 250,000 tons of cane, 
from which must be deducted 20,000 tons necessary for renewed 
planting, making 230,000 tons, worth £450,000 to £500,000, and 
capable of producing £650,000 worth of sugar. 

I do not possess information suflScient to enable me to estimate, in 
any way, the production of molasses and alcohol. The works burn 
only Newcastle coal, and consume 16,000 tons annually. 

The machinery was constructed wholly abroad. Two-thirds are 
of French manufacture, the remainder comes from England, princi- 
pally from Glasgow. 

The British machinists have supplied the greatest part of the mills 
and the steam boilers, whilst the evaporating apparatus, tui’bines, 
&c., have been principally obtained from the Eives-Lille and the 
Oail Companies. 

Guaisttity of Cane Woekeb itp in 1883, 1884, and 1885. 

I’rov. of Granada. Prov. of Malaga. Prov. of Almeria. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1883 . . 

. . . . 88,940 . . 

. . 75,998 . . 

. . 6,502 

1884 

.... 119,193 .. 

. . 65,241 , . 

. . 11,001 

1885 . . 

. . , . 120,439 . . 

85,751 . . 

10,020 


328,572 . . 

. . 226,990 . . 

. . 27,523 


1883. 1884. 1885. 

171,440 195,435 216,210 

This year the amount will scarcely reach 140,000 tons, but the 
yield in sugar will be notably above that of the three preceding 
campaigns, in which it was reaUy very poor. 


4 
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Tax ox SiraAn Imported pPvOM Abroad and from Spaxisd; 

Colonies. 

Tlie discouragement caused by sevei’al bad seasons bas resulted in 
certain districts in a notable reduction in planting, but this is only a 
temporary occurrence, and the culture of the cane may all the sam(i 
be considered as ocGUj)yiiig the -whole of the districts which 
are suitable for it; in a word, as hamug obtained the niaxinium 
development. 

This does not mean that Andalusia alone can produce sufficient 
sugar to supply the consumption, and it is from Cuba and Porto Eico 
almost exclusively that Spain is obtaining at present what sugar she 
requires to import. 

Eormerly, and even quite recently, she bought these from Prance, 
later in Germany, and the excessive quantity imported from Germany 
contributed considerably to the adoption by the Spanish Government 
of measures, in 1884, for the j^rotection of her own industry. 

The import duty of sugar from the Antilles was abolished in 
October, 1884, and since then transatlantic sugars only pay the octroi, 
which is frs. 17*60 (13/9), and for the metropolis only frs. 8‘50 (6/8). 
The result is that the imports from Cuba and Porto Eico are continu- 
ally increasing, other foreign importations becoming almost nil. A 
new industry is being created in Andalusia, the refining of colonial 
sugar, by which the works which produced nothing for nine months 
are being utilized again, thanks to Marquis de Larios. 

The Cuban and Porto Eico sugars are imported onl}’* in Spanish 
vessels, as considerable surtaxes are levied on those imported in 
foreign bottoms. 

Imports into Spain from 1850 to 1884. 



Cuba and 


Other 


Years. 

Porto Kico. Philippines. 

Countries. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1850-54 

.. 28,159 .. 

765 

4 . . 

28,928 

1855-59 

.. 35,231 .. 

1,171 . . 

73 . . 

37,175 

1860-64 

. . 38,630 . . 

1,040 . . 

198 . . 

39,869 

1865-69 

. . 33,410 . . 

552 . . 

203 . . 

34,156 

1870-74 

. , 33,700 . . 

1,450 . . 

3,148 .. 

38,268 

1874-79 

. . 22,475 . . 

1,695 . . 

8,770 . . 

32,940 

1880 

.. 18,489 .. 

3,046 . . 

6,940 . . 

28,475 

1881 

.. 15,109 .. 

8,250 . . 

10,570 . . 

33,919 

1882 

. . 18,049 . . 

L 

4,275 . . 

j 

12,725 . . 

35,049 

1883 

25,^ 


18,899 . . 

44,524 

1884 

25,205 


22,143 . . 

47,348 
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THE GIBBS’ DEYIISra MACHIHEEY. 

Now Adapted for GrRANUx.ATiNG- Sugar. 

Tlie following is a curtailed report of a notice wMcli appeared in 
tlie Times of Mr. Gibbs’ invention: — 

‘ ‘ In this variable climate we cannot depend upon having fair weather 
for onr harvests, and until recently a wet season meant to the farmer 
a serious loss, with no help for it. 

Eroni the fear of this, a relief is afforded by the persever- 
ing energy of a private gentleman, who possessed the means of 
developing his inventions. These means he employed, to the extent 
of £10,000, in proving that the harvests of the nation could be saved 
ill all weathers. This gentleman is Mr. William A. Gibbs, of Gillwell 
Park, Chingford, Essex, whose results have been eminently successful, 
as the wide adoption of his wheat and hay drying machines testifies. 

Having succeeded in this problem, Mr. Gibbs turned his attention 
to other products, such as tea, wheat, sugar, and other produce. 
Ill this again he has been abundantly successful, as testimonials from 
many Millers, Tea Planters and other users testify. But the original 
machines have lately been further improved upon by their inventor, 
as a visit to Gillwell Park enabled us to see. 

There are other desiccating systems, but the wide difference between 
those and this consists in the method of applying the heat. In other 
systems it is applied through jilates and pipes and hot surfaces, 
involving a loss of heating effect. In Mr. Gibbs’ system the heat is 
applied direct itoin. the furnace, filtered from all hurtful accoinpani- 
inonts. At the same time, where delicate substances have to bo dealt 
with, no products of combustion need bo used at- all. 

The first drying apparatus was designed by Mr. Gibbs for the Eoyal 
Gunpowder Works at Waltham Abbey. This machine is there used 
for drying the cotton waste employed in the manufacture of gun- 
cotton, and at the exporimonts which were first made in a model 

machine, General YounghuBband, Sir Erederiok Abel, and Mr. 
Anderson, O.B., were present. The exporimonts were so satisfactory 
that a large machine was forthwith made and put up at Waltham 
Abbey, This machine is an iron chamber in which a series of 

endless bands are adjusted, and the drying is effected by Mow- 
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ing in tlirougE tlie chamber large volumes of either hot or cold 
air. The system of endless bands and the application of dry air is 
not new, but what Mr. Gibbs has done is to simplify the system and 
to render it efficient and economical, and at the same time to increase 
the power of applying air at various temperatures. The macliine thus 
constructed has been in successful use at the Eoyai Works for many 
years, and the method is very suitable for cotton, wool, hair, or other 
fibrous substances. It is not, however, so applicable to the treat- 
ment of wheat, sugar, rice, tea, and similar granular jiroducts, 
because it does not separate and pom^ the grain through the heated 
air, nor open up the wet and clotted lumps of tea from the rolling 
mills. There are, moreover, other advantages in the cylinder system 
as devised by Mr. Gibbs, to which we shall next refer. 

The leading principles which govern this series of inventions are : 
Eirst, the most thorough separation of the material under treatment, 
so that each particle receives its clue share of the dry air. Second, 
the application of as much air as can be introduced without blowing 
the article under treatment out of the machine. Third, tlic skilful 
adjustment of the temperature so as to insure the highest drying 
power without injury to the material. 

The tea-drying machine is a long inclined, rotating cylinder, 
having for its axis a tube for delivering the hot air into the tea. The 
tube resembles an open telescope, with the rings at the joints left out, 
so that spaces are formed through which the hot air is blown. Near 
the head of the cylinder is placed a coke fire, attached to which is a 
powerful compoimcl wrought-iron fan, specially designed by Mr. 
Gibbs. This fam is driven by an engine, and draws tlie heated air 
from the furnace through a filtering medium, by which it is cleansed, 
from all impurities. The purified air is propelled into the central tube 
of the drier, where, after doing its work, it passes away into i;l.ie 
atmosphere. The wet tea is fed in at the upper end of the cylindcjr, 
which is fitted wi.th a series of longitudinal shelves radiating from 
the central air tube. 

The tea in its gradual downward travel from one end of the cylinder 
to the other is turned slowly over on the three sides of an enclosed 
triangle, and delivered at the lower end perfectly dry. 

Upon the same principle, but differently constructed, is the machine 
for drying grain, rice, sugar, &c. We inspected several of these 
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macliines at tlie works. These were 30ft. in length and 3ft. Gin. in 
diameter. Each, end of the cylinder is carried on runner wheels, and 
the machine is revolved by means of toothed gearing. They are made 
of galvanized ii'on plates, and on the interior are a series of cells, and 
the material to be dried is fed in at the higher end. Eunning the 
whole length of the cylinder, but not revolving with it, is the heated 
air-duct. This is also made of galvanized iron, and resembles the 
letter D in cross section. On the flat side of the D are louvres, through 
which the air is blown by a fan and mixed with the grain, the air- 
duct being placed at such an angle that the grain falls in a continuous 
stream on to the louvres as it is carried upwards in the cells by the 
revolution of the cylinder. Travelling gradually down the inclined 
cylinder, in a spiral course of several hundred feet, the grain at 
length reaches the lower end, (which is made conical,) and 
pours out in a steady stream. There are larger machines than 
these in use, 48ft. long, doing good work in drying brewers’ grains, 
oats for meal,, &c. 

In all cases the arrangement of furnace and fan is similar to that 
described by us in connection with the tea-drier, unless any other 
source of heat presents itself. Mr. Gibbs’ fan, which has diagonal 
blades and is very powerful, will draw heat from a distance of 50 or 
100 feet. The cylinders can be used for cooling also, and they are so 
used at several works, cold air being blown through them. 

Such is the latest outcome of Mr. Gibbs’ ingenuity. His apparatus 
is based upon correct scientific principles, and has been carefully 
thought out in practical construction. The wide range of temperature 
is one of its most important features. Thus, with delicate crystaline 
salts, dry, pure air of 70° or 80° can be commanded, and this often 
suffices to remove the small percentage of superfluous moisture 
present. On the other hand, with brewers’ grains or spent hops 600° 
or 700° can be used with impunity, and both these extremes, with 
any intermediate degree required, are perfectly under control. This 
system of desiccation has a wide application to many manufacturing 
and industrial processes.” 
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OEETAIN POINTS IN AGRIGULTUBAL CHEMISTRY, CON- 
SIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THE SELECTION AND 
APPLICATION OF aiANURES FOR THE SUGAR 
CANE IN THE ISLAND OF BARBADOS. 

Being a paper retul before the Barbados General Agricultural Society^ 
Xovember, 1886 . 

By J. B. ITaekisoi^. 

Oontinued from page 139 . 

We need not, tEen, consider the comi^osition of the cane 
toi^s, as these would be returned to the land, further than 
to mention that in the sugar cane, as in all other plants, 
the constituents of plant food are present, in by far the larger pro- 
portion, in the actively growing i)arts, and therefore by returning the 
tops to the soil we return a large proportion of the plant food which 
has been absorbed by the crop. Stripped canes contain an average of 
‘45^ of mineral constituents and about *122 of nitrogen ; the 25 tons 
of canes will therefore remove about 501bs. of potash; phosphoric 
anhydride, equal to about 381bs. of calcium phosphate ; and about 
671bs. of nitrogen. We must next consider the distribution of these 
constituents in the course of manufacture. As obtained by our 
ordinary expression, of from 60 to 65^, about ^ of the nitrogen and of 
the total mineral constituents is contained in the juice, and f remain 
in the megass. The ash of the juice will contain about 201bs. of 
potash and Bibs, of phosphates ; that of the megass 221bs. of potash 
and 3 libs, of phosphates. When the megass is burnt the nitrogen 
contained in it, in round numbers, 44lbs., equal to about 2 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, is entirely lost. Of the 22lbs. of potash at least 
161bs. combine with silica, &c., to form an insoluble glass, and the 3 libs, 
of phosphates are brought into a very insoluble state. The whole of 
the megass ash should be carefully preserved, and spread from time to 
time upon the pens, where, from the fermentation that is taking 
place, the potash and phosphates have a chance of becoming more 
soluble before they are applied to the soil. When the juice is cracked 
and neutralised by lime, the greater portion of its nitrogenous matter 
is rendered insoluble ; the phosphates are acted upon by the lime, to 
a great extent thrown down as calcium phosphate, and, together with 
the former, removed in the skimmings and mud, whilst the potash is 
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not affected. Tlie mud should he either used as a stock food or 
applied to the pens, as it possesses a high manurial value. 


OoMPosiTiON- OP Two Samples of Tropical Ensilage. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

Water 

. . 73*65 

. . 78-69 

Alcohol 

•11 

•13 

Acetic acid 

•45 

*62 

Lactic acid 

•51 

•10 

Glucose 

.. 1-19 

. . traces 

a Albumenoids soluble in water 

•26 

•26 

I) Insoluble Albumenoids 

•68 

•67 

c Amides, gnms and extractives 

.. 2*17 

•63 

d Ammonia 

•01 

•03 

Oil, wax, and cbloropliyll 

.. 1*63 

1-00 

Digestible fibre, carbohydrates, &c. . . . 

.. 11'90 

.. 7*61 

Indigestible fibre 

5-14 

6-86 

Soluble inorganic matter ) C . 

•84 

•87 

Insoluble inorganic matter . . ) . 

. 1-36 

2-53 


100*00 

100-00 

a. Contains Nitrogen 

. . . *042 

. . -042 

i. „ „ 

. . -109 

•108 

)) )> 

. . . -039 

o 

o 

d. ,, ,, 

. . . *009 

•028 


No. 1. — Iniphee ensilage. Thicket Estate, 

No. 2. — Cane top and sour grass ensilage. Greenland Estate. 

From the foregoing we can estimate our unayoidahle loss of avail- 
able plant food, per acre, caused by the cane crop during its growtlx : 
I of the potash in the megass ash has become so insoluble as to be 
practically useless ; the phosphates are little better, and certainly will 
not exert I of the maninial action which they previously could do. 
The loss amounts then to 441bs. of nitrogen, 441bs. of potash, svnd 
about 2olbs. of phos^diates. Of these unavoidable losses a certain 
proportion of nitrogen is restored to the soil by the rain and dew, 
which we may estimate at olbs. per acre per annum, there is also a 
certain amount returned, which we cannot at present accurately 
estimate, by the absorption of ammonia, and probably by the direct 
assimilation of free nitrogen from the air by the soil ; if we estimate 
the total amount restored during the growth of a cane crop at lOlhs 
per acre it is probably in excess of the truth. 
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Megass Ash as takeh eeom Tayche Eueyaces. 



Yo. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Soluble in hydrocMoric acid 

(27-9«) 

(39-S9^) 

(39-52X) 

Iron peroxide 

1*01 

3*04 

•14 

Alumina 

trace 

trace- 

3*33 

Lime 

7*81 

19*74 

19-87 

Magnesia 

3*39 

•29 

2*63 

a Potash 

1*84 

2*23 

243 

« Potassium chloride 



•67 

Sodinm chloride 

i*29 

5'i9 


Soda 

1*05 

•68 


Silica 


1-93 

*38 

Phosphoric anhydride 

7*95 

2*31 

5 95 

Sulphuric anhydride 

1*18 

1 01 

*14 

Carbonic anhydride 

2*42 

3*47 

4*52 

Insoluble in acid 

(72*06^) j 

(60-11^) 

(60*48^) 

Iron peroxide 

1*61 1 


•01 

Alumina 

•81 1 

4-37 

3-36 

Lime 

1*96 

3*45 

1*57 

Magnesia 

1*02 

•15 

•31 

a Potash 

4*81 

4*33 

4*83 

Soda 

2*27 

4-79 

.... 

Silica 

67 *58 

42-67 

60‘05 

Charcoal 

2*00 

•35 

•36 


100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

« Total Potash 

6-65 

6*56 

7-68 


Ko* 1, Cottage ; Ho. 2, Hothersall ; Ho. 3, Ridge Estates. 


Mud eeom Glaeieiees. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

, No. 3. 

Moisture 




Cl Organic Matter i 



O0*Di# 

Sand and. Silica 


DQ 

Zi • iU 

•77 

Tricalcium Phosphate ...... 

1*10 

0 Z\J 

Iron peroxide and Alumina 

2-00 

•AQ 


3*04 

*27 

Potash. 

• TO • 

Calcium Carbonate, &e, .... 

uy 

1 Z 

uo 


It ay 

i 1 .a 

7 4o 


lOO-OO 

100-00 

100*00 

a Contains Hitrogen 

*80 

2*07 

*36 

Equal to Ammonia . , , , , 

•97 

2*61 

•44 



Ho, l.—Spring Vale Estate^ from top of Clarifiers. 
Ho. 2.-^Bentley Estate, from filter press. 

Ho. 3.— Hotliersall Estate, from mud press. 
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Skimmings pkom Tayche — ^Valley Estate. 


Moisture 82*24 

a Organic Matter 16*25 

Lime *32 

5 Phosplioric Anliydride *52 

Sand and Silica *17 

Potasli *17 

Iron peroxide and less *33 


100-00 

a Containing Nitrogen *075 = to Ammonia . *09 

& Equal to Tricalcium Pliospliate 1*13 


It is evident, therefore (not taking into account the heavy additional 
drain caused by our snatch crops of sweet potatoes or yams, a crop of 
5 tons per acre of either of which removes in their tubers alone about 

The rainfall at Dodd’s from June 1st, 1885, to May 31st, 1886, con- 
tained an average of 

Chlorine 10*054 \ 

Nitrogen as Ammonia . . *136 ) Parts per million. 

Nitrogen as Nitrates .... *149 J 

It amounted to 38*67 inches, and supplied 87*961bs. of chlorine and 
2*491b8. of nitrogen per acre. 

The rainfall from June 1st to November 30th, 1886, contained an 
average of 

Chlorine 6*489 \ 

Nitrogen as Ammonia *058 j Parts per million. 

Nitrogen as Nitrates *214 ) 

It amounted to 66*13 inches, and supplied in six months 103*70lbs. of 
chlorine and 4*061bs. of nitx'ogen per acre. 

The rainfall at Dodd’s during and immediately after the passing of 
the hurricane which devastated St. Vincent on August 16th amoxinted 
to 9*14 inches, and contained : — 

Chlorine 42*52 *\ 

Nitrogen as Ammonia . . *057 ) Parts per million. 

Nitrogen as Nitrates *329 ) 

thus supplying •7981b8. of nitrogen per acre, 

J. B. H, 


J6th Becemher, 1886. 
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2Slbs, of nitrogen, 16ll)S. of calcium pliospliate, and 401bs. to 45lbs. 
of potash, and of Indian, or Guinea corn, of wliicli a crop yielding 20 
bushels of corn ])er aero, or its equivalent in foddei*, removes KJlbs. to 
201bs. of nitrogen, 35lbs. of ealciirai phosphate, and about SOlbs. of 
potash), that in ordor to keep up our present state of fertility wo must 
add to the soil during the growth, or immediately before the planting 
of the canes, manures capable of supidying in a readily available form 
at least 34lbs. of nitrogen, 441bs. of potash, and 25lbs. of phosphates 
per acre. Our only export of plant food from this island of any 
importance is that of the mineral constituents in sugar and molasses ; 
25 tons of stripped canes should give us two tons of muscovado sugar, 
and of a ton of molasses, and calculating from the foregoing figures 
in each ton of sugar and its molasses exported we lose about 14lhs. of 
potash, and one to 1 Jibs, of j)hosphates. To check the correctness of 
these figures, let us attempt to estimate the loss of these constituents 
occasioned by the sale of sugar and molasses in another way. 

Our average export of sugar during the last seven years has been 
55,300 hogsheads, which we may say would contain on an average 
2,0001hs. of sugar each ; our sugar export is therefore about 50,000 
tons, and our molasses export probably 21,000 tons. Muscovado sugar 
contains an average of *85, vacuum pan crystal *23, molasses sugars 
1’50, and muscovado molasses 2’OOper cent., respectively, of mineral 
constituents. Erom the relative amount of vacuum p)an crystals 
and molasses sugars produced, the ash constituents in the two taken 
together may, for our present purpose, be considered as equal to those 
contained in an equal weight of muscovado. The ash of cane sugars 
contains about 30, and that of molasses 37 per cent, of potash, whilst 
the phosphates in the ash of each of them is about 4 per cent. We, 
therefore export, in round numbers, 283 tons of potash and three 
tons of phosphates annually, equal to 12*66lbs. of potash and l-38lhs. 
of phosphates per ton of sugar. If, however, we assume that we reap 
40,000 acres of canes yearly oui* loss calculated in this way amoLints 
to only 15'81bs. of potash and l-81hs. of phosphates per acre ; this is 
of course caused by the facts that our average production of canes 
does not at present amount to 30 tons per acre, and that we do not 
extract even 60 per cent, of juice from all of those we do grow. The 
closely agreeing figures per ton of sugar arrived at in both ways 
show iis clearly that the unavoidable loss of plant food caused to our 
soils by the cane crop is principally of nitrogen (from the burning of 
the megass) and potash, whilst that of phosphates is much smaller. 
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Every planter kno-ws that if he is able to give to his canes a good 
dressing of pen manure, lie will, weather permitting, get a good croi>; 
let us then ascertain how this rejiairs the loss estimated from th(.‘ 
composition of the cane. Grood pen manure made under cover (I 
cannot speak for the washed out compost sometimes dignified by this 
name), from properly fed animals, contains about 81bs. of nitrogen 
and potash respectively, and 14lbs. of phosphates per ton; we at 
once see that this manure contains nitrogen and j^otash, in the pro- 
portions removed from the soil by the cane crop, and a larger 
proportion of j)hosphates. A planter who can obtain a supply of the 
sheep manure, imported by Mr. T. S. Garraway, is equally well ofi, 
and for a similar reason. The average composition of some 65 cargoes 
imported here during the last six years, and which I have analysed, 
is nitrogen 1*38, phosphates 2*60 (2*20 of which are “ assimable ”), 
and potash 2*15 per cent., or it contains in round numbers 311bs. of 
nitrogen, 501bs. of phosphates, and 481bs. of potash per ton. Hence 
we see that the two manures most approved of by the practical planter 
for early application to his canes are those the composition of which 
most nearly resembles the drain upon his soil. I must also here call 
your attention to the fact that both these manures are rich in potash. 

Composition op Pen Manure. 

From Aslibmy Estate^ October, 1886. 




Open 

Covered 



field pen. 

pen. 


Moisture 

49-89 

45-64 

a 

Organic Matter 

12-17 

. , 23-67 


Sand and Clay 

18-38 

. . 15*30 


Iron peroxide and Alumina 

15-30 

. . 12*61 


Calcium Carbonate 

1*70 

1*30 

h 

Phosphoric Anhydride 

*14 

•29 

c 

Alkaline Salts ( 

Magnesia, Soluble Silica, <&c. j 

2-42 

.. 1*19 



100-00 

. . 100-00 

a 

Contains Nitrogen 

*22 

*35 


Equal to Ammonia 

-27 

•42 

h 

Equal to Tricalciuni Phosphate . 

•30 

■63 

c 

Contains Potash 

‘11 

•38 


Value per ton 

$1*40 

. . $2*60 
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TEtis far we have confined ourselyes to tEe consideration of tEe 
first kind of manuring; we will now discuss tEe second, tEat of 
manuring tEe plant. TEe object of tEis is to supply tEe plant witE, 
in tEe most suitable form, tEe plant food wEicE it requires, at tEe 
same time Eaving due regard to tEe preservation of tEe store of tEe 
plant food in tEe soil. TEis we may more properly call feeding tEe 
plant. Here we encounter a far more difficult problem tEat tEe first; 
we must address ourselves again to tEe plant, but in order to get at 
tlie correct answer we must do so not on one soil and in one climate, 
but on many soils and under various climatic conditions, bearing in 
mind tEat tEe plants’ requirements may even vary for a single kind 
of food, according to tEe form of tEe maniue, tEe natee of tEe soil, 
and tEe climatic conditions. Have we any exact answer ready to tEis 
question in tEe case of tEe sugar cane ? We Eave not. Indeed, less 
appears to be known witE regard to tEe manurial requirements of 
tEis plant tEan those of any other cultivated to anything like the 
same extent. We are reduced to reasoning from analogy with those 
of the graminacece that are most like the sugar cane in their mode of 
growth, and composition. We should then expect to find that 
nitrogen, in a readily available form, exercises a marked influence upon 
its yield. We find that it does so most strikingly on good soils, not 
only in Barbados, but wherever the cane is cultivated; and 
evident that this increase in yield must also cause as it is 

CoMPosiTioir OF 70 Toifs OF Sheep Mahube. 

From Venezuela^ October 28th, 1886. 


Moisture 37*49 

a Organic Matter 36*27 

Sand and Clay 6*60 

h Eeverted Phosphates 1*14 

Calcium Carbonate 7*00 

c Alkaline Salts, &c 11*30 

100*00 


a Contains Nitrogen I'SO 

Equal to Ammonia 2*18 

Contains PEospEoric Anhydride *15 

Equal to Soluable PEospEatee *33 

/ Assimilable Phosphates 1*47 

g Contains Potash 4*10 
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an increased demand for tlie mineral constituents of the plant, we 
must ayoid manuring with nitrogenous substances only, and must 
add mineral constituents to oui* manures, if by having due regard to 
the preservation of the store of plant food in the soil we wish to obtain 
not merely a few large crops, but a long continued succession of 
large, and also gradually increasing ones. "With regard to the pro- 
portions in which these mineral constituents should be given to the 
cane as plant food, and also as to their most suitable form, we find a 
lamentable absence of data, and mast have resource almost entirely 
to reasoning from analogy. In doing so we must carefully bear in 
mind that oui* crop is not a cereal one, and that manures primarily 
intended, as are the majority of so-called sugar cane manures, for the 
growth of the wheat crop, and doubtless excellent for such purpose, 
are not necessarily equally well suited for the growth of the sugar 
cane. Experiments upon the graminaceae in the form of the true 
grasses, say, as upon permanent meadow land, are more suitable for 
our consideration. At Eothamsted, upon the experimental farm of 
Sir John Bennet Lawes, during the five years 1876-80, the addition 
of superphosphate to ammonical manures raised the annual production 
of hay i^er acre from 34-|cwt. to 47| — an increase of 39*4 per cent., 
and when potash salts, containing loOlhs. of potash per acre, were 
applied in addition, the yield rose to 73|cwt. ; that is, a total increase 
of 115*7 per cent., of which no less than 76*3 per cent, is presumably 
due to this addition ; or if we calculate, as resulting from the addition 
of potash, the increase upon the sup)orphosphate and ammonia 
manuring, is 54*7 per cent. 

Let ns compare with these figures the results obtained at the 
same place with the 'wheat crop. A maniuing with 4()0lbs. of 
ammonia salts (equal 801bs. nitrogen) per aero per annum, produced 
in round nimibors, during a period of 30 years, an average 
annual yield of 29|: cwts. of corn and straw, the addition of 3 Jcwts. 
of vsuperphospliato raised this average to 38cwts., an increase of 
27*7 per cent., and the addition of 20011>s. of sulphate of potash to 
the latter gave an average of 42J-cwts. or an inoreaso of only 11*8 per 
<*,cnt. tipon its yield, presumably due to the potash. I bavo taken for 
consideration those experiments us, having spent some tiino at 
Eothamsted studying them, the methods thei-e carried out, and the 
results obtained, before I came to this island, I am practically 
acquainted with them, and I think that the results there obtained with 
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■wheat sho-ws us one of the reasons why manure makers object to 
giving us any, or more than a very small proportion of potash in our 
sugar cane manures ; since reasoning from analogy -with wheat they 
do not consider that the addition of a fair amount of that substance 
■would give an increase sufficient to compensate for its cost, whilst if 
they reasoned (as I am inclined to believe, more correctly), from 
analogy with the grasses proper, they would give us a fair amount 
of it. 

We will next consider results, obtained in actual experiments with 
the sugar cane, as to the importance of potash and phosphates in cane 
manures. At Dodds, as I pointed out to you earlier in the evening, 
by the addition of 35lbs. of potash to a manuring of nitrate of soda 
and phosx)hates, the total yield per acre was increased from 32,026lbs. 
to 49,116, or 53*36 per cent., a proportion nearly the same as that of 
the increase obtained by the adffition of potash salts to the manures 
upon the grasses at Eothamsted. Next, let us compare the results 
obtained on plots 2, 4, 15, 5, and 11 at Dodds, last ^mar; upon these 
the amount of nitrogen applied was very similar, Nos. 4, 5, and 11 
received ip addition superphosphate, 4 receiving nothing further, No. 
15 ISj-lhs., No. 11 35lhs. of potash per acre in addition, whilst No. 5 
received only 351bs. of potash per acre, hut no superphosphate. No. 
4 (addition of superphosphate without potash) gave an increase of 3 
per cent, upon No. 2; No. 15 of 10*8 per cent. ; No. 5 (addition of 
potash without superphosphate) of 17*6 jier cent. ; and No. 11 of 25*4 
per cent. Apparently here the increase depended more upon the 
aiiioimt of potash added than upon the addition of phosphates, and 
■would, therefore, api^ear to point to the great importance of the former 
substance. In December 1883, and April 1884, Mr. Gilzean, of 
plantation A:mia Regina, in Bemerara, made some elaborate experi- 
ments upon commercial sugar cane manures ; as he, however, based 
the x*ate of his manurings upon the selling price of the va;i*ious 
manures in that colony, his results, for our present purpose, are not 
so valuable as they otherwise would he, not being strictly comparables 

xlmongst the manures applied was one known as “Os Aimnonite,” 
manufactured by Messrs. Pickard & Co. , of Ipswich, and for the sale 
of which Messrs. Louis, Son & Go., are agents here. This manure 
is a mixt-oxe of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, and potash 
salts, and contains about 5 per cent, of potash. In December, 1883, 
in experiments where very heavy dressing of manures were applied, a 
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plot manured witli sperphospliate alone gaye 1,590 tons; one witli 
sulphate of ammonia alone, 27*40 tons; one with a mixture of sul- 
phate of aimuonia and superphosphate, 26*12 tons; and the one with 
“ Os Amiiioiiite ” (containing much less nitrogen than the last-men- 
tioned), 28*75 tons of canes per acre. In the April, 1884, experiments, 
where much smaller dressings of manure were applied, the yields per 
acre were 14*54 tons from superphosphates alone, 20*00 tons from 
sulphate of ammonia alone, 19*09 tons from sulphate of aiiiinonia 
and superidiosphate, and 22*17 tons of canes per acre from 
the Os Ammonite. These results also point in the same 
direction as the Dodds' ones, and so to even a greater extent do the 
very largely increased yields obtained in British Burma by the use of 
potash salts. It is also worthy of note that the manures recommended 
for the sugar cane by the eminent French authority, M. Ville, are 
rich in potash (8*00 per cent.) and that in experiments made by M. 
de Jabrun, in Guadeloupe, quoted by Yille at page 58 of his work 
on Chemical Manures (first English edition), the manure without 
potash gave 14 tons, and the com^dete one (with potash) 23 tons of 
canes per acre. The results here quoted, and those at page 243 of the 
same work, with regard to the importance of phosphates and nitrogen, 
are not altogether in accordance with those I have already considered. 

M. de Jahriin found that the manure without phosphates gave 6 tons, 
with addition of phosphates 23 tons of canes respectively, and in a second 
experiment tlio addition of 50 per cent, more supeiphosphate to the 
normal manure increased the yield from 18 to 38 tons. The manurti 
without nitrogen gave 22*4 tons, that with nitrogen 23 tons ; from 
which M. Ville concludes that the cane obtains its nitrogen from the 
air, a conclusion which, as practical jdanters, I am convinced you will 
not support, but will rather agree with me that the addition of 2* 50 p(a* 
cent, of nitrogen to a purely mineral manure for the sugar cane is not 
sufficient to test its importance by. At Dodds the addition of siipei*- 
phosphato to the nitrogenous manuring, i‘esidted in one (3xp(jrim(mt, 
to a decrease of 6 per cent., and in anotbor to an increase of 3 pe,]* 
cent., and in the Demorara experiments this same addition caused a 
decrease of about 4 i>Gr cent, in 1883 and 5 per cent in 1884; but it 
must bo borne in mind that in both these cases potash was eiitii*ely 
absent. On the other hand, in Biitish Buima where potash was 
present much greater decreases ensued. 

{To h& contimietL) 
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GENESIS OE THE ELEMENTS."^ 


"We have received from Mr. W. Crookes, E.E.S., Vice-President 
of the Chemical Society, a pamphlet entitled “ Genesis of tlie 
Elements,” being a lecture delivered some six weeks ago at tlm 
Eoyal Institution. The subject is not, perhaps, interesting to all our 
readers, but in view of its high importance to all who occupy them- 
selves with chemical research, and considering the acknowledged 
talent and great experience of the lecturer, a brief abstract may not 
be unacceptable. 

Mr. Crookes commences by referring to the supposition which, 
originally dating from Dalton, Sir H. Davy, and Earaday, has of late 
years been gaining ground, and which bears, in our humble opinion, 
tokens of the highest probabihty, that the seventy (or thereabouts) 
“elements” of the text-books are not irresolvable primordial sub- 
stances, but “have been evolved from simjder matters; perhaps, 
indeed, from one sole kind of matter.” The lecturer says : “ We are 
seeking now to extend this law (of evolution) to the so-called 
elements, to the first principles of which stars and organisms alike 
consist.” It is highly satisfactory to find that Mr. Crookes, though 
he seems to have thought it necessary to make a half apology for 
raising a question which in the eyes of some might be regarded as 
heretical, is not merely a speculative theorist, but has himself con- 
tributed much laborious work to the elucidation of this problem, and 
work too which has not been without important results, for it cannot 
be denied that he has apparently succeeded in establishing that there 
is a feature of instability in at least one or two of the metallic sub- 
stances hitherto considered as elementary, which may he regarded as 
the first step to the resolution of others into more primordial forms. 
Not that the details of the problem have become simplified ; on the 
contrary, it seems to an outsider to have become moi'e intricate, and 
clear-headed and patient experimenters have apparently niany years 
of work before them. In the case of the elements yttrium and 
samarium, which have been the more immediate subjects ol‘ Mr. 
Crookes's investigations, his dictum is that “nothing seems available 
but straightforw^ard fractionations continued month after month ami 

“ Genesis of the Elements.” By William Crookes, F.R.S., V.P.C.S*. A lecture 
tlflivererl at the Royal Institution on Friday evening, February 18th, 1886. 82 ijp 
London, 1SS7. 
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year after year ; ” and again, lie speaks of “ long and tedions frac- 
tionation/’ and of having “ for many years persistently groped on.” 
The process adopted is shortly described as follows : “It consists in 
fixing upon some chemical reaction in which there is the most likeli- 
hood of a difference in the behaviour of the elements under treatment, 
even though the difference be slight, and effecting such treatment 
incompletely, so that only a certain fraction of the total bases present 
is separated : the object being to get part of the material in an 
insoluble, and the remainder in a soluble, state. Let us suppose that 
we have in solution two earths almost identical in their properties, 
but differing slightly, almost imperceptibly, in basicity. We add to 
the solution of the earths, which must be very dilute, weak ammonia 
to such an amount only that it precipitates one-half of the bases 
present. The dilution must be so great that a considerable time must 
elapse before the liquid shows a turbidity, and several hours will have 
to pass over before the action of the ammonia is complete. The liquid 
is then filtered, by which process we have the earths divided into two 
parts, no longer identical in their composition. There is now a slight 
difference in the basic value of the two portions of earths ; that in 
solution being, though by a scarcely perceptible amount, more basic 
than that which the ammonia has precipitated. This minute d:fierence 
is made to accumulate systematically until it becomes perceptible 
either by chemical or physical tests.” 

The earths are now subjected to the action of the induction spark 
in a bulb or tube exhausted to a (so-called) vacuum of one millionth 
of an atmosphere. It had been found that under this treatment 
certain substances became phosphorescent, or developed di:fferent 
properties from those shown in air of less tenuity, or under the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure ; and the examination of the phos- 
phorescing earths supi^lies what Mr. Orookes has named the radiant' 
matter test.” After the fractionation had been carried on for some 
time, it was found that ‘ ‘ the phosphorescent spectra of the series of 
yttrium earths had become modified in the relative intensities of some 
of their lines,” different portions of the fractionated yttria giving 
different spectra, and these were not mere indications of unstable 
impurities, which being removed, yttrium (or samarium, as the case 
might be) would remain in a pure state after their elimination, but 
the molecule formerly known as yttritxm had “ undergone a, veritable 
splitting ~up into its constituents.^^ 

This is the all-important point ; in presence of the fact definitely 

15 
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stated by tbe Lecturer, we see that tbe formerly supposed irresolvable 
molecule of tbe elementary substance is no longer stable, it is 
reducible, and to tbe mind of a clear thinker such a substance must 
be struck out of tbe list of fancied cbemical elements. But we cannot 
stop there, but must at once prepare for the possibility (hitherto only 
a possibility) that the chemical elements are not “ the final outcome, 
the be-all and end-all of cheinistrj^” being changed into a probability, 
even almost a certainty, and we are thus within measurable distance 
of the arcanum, the first great stride in the direction of the unknown 
has been taken. Up to now the process and its attendant phenomena 
have ■ appeared comparatively simple, but a peculiarity, with which 
we now become confronted, is, that in spite of the differences between 
the iiliosiphorescent spectra yielded by the different yttria of earths 
under the “radiant matter test,” the electric sparh sp)ectra of even 
those most so varying are perfectly identical. Mr. Crookes finds two 
explanations of this phenomenon, the one which seems to him the more 
satisfactory consisting in a revision of the theory of the composition 
of molecules. It ma 3 ’' be permitted to tyros like ourselves to suspend 
our judgment. We seem here in presence of the unknown. Even 
the Lecturer only ventures to say that “hitherto the molocule has 
been regarded as an aggregate of two or more atoms, no account being 
taken of the architectural design on which the atoms have been joined.” 
And when we hear that a distinguished French chemist, “who 
also has woi-ked on these earths for some time,” differs absolutely 
as to the true nature of these so fractionated compounds, we feel com- 
pelled to leave the matter, the utmost that can be regarded as proven 
being apparently this, that what bad been considered as a simple 
element turns out only doubtfully such. The illustration which Mr. 
Crookes gives of his hj^pothesis respecting the arrangement of atoms 
in a molecule is very ingenious, and deserves quotation: — “Let us 
imagine yttrium to bo represented by a five-sbilling piece. By 
chemical fractionation I have divided it into five separate shillings, 
and find these shillings are not counterparts, but, like the carbon 
atoms in the benzol ring, have tbe impress of their position, 1, 2, 8, 
4, 5, stamped on them. These are the analogues of my (3f/3, &c. 
If I now bring in a much more powerful and searcbing agent— if I 
throw my shillings into the melting pot, or dissolve them chemically 
— the Mint stamp disappears, and they all turn out to b© silver. I 
submit my yttrium, or my Gra, Gp, &o., to the intense boat of the 
electric spark, tbe little differences of molecular arrangement vanisb, 
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and tlie atoms of wliicii the molecules of yttrium, Ga and (jj3 are 
alike composed, reveal their presence in identical spectra.” 

It seems that Professor Nordenskjold is also workingin the same 
direction, and has obtained some striking results. We regret that 
want of space, and the fear of rendering ourselves tedious to all but 
adepts in chemical science, prevent us from going further into detail. 
We must close this insufhcient notice of a deeply instructive lecture 
by another quotation, premising that Mr. ‘Crookes, after venturing 

provisionally to conclude that our so-called elements or simple 
bodies are, in reality, compound molecules,” proceeds to justify the 
title of his lecture by a bold hypothesis as to how these so-called 
chemical elements may have been generated. He says : — 

“ To form a conception of their genesis, I must beg you to carry your 
thoughts back to the time when the visible universe was ‘ without form 
and void,’ and to watch the development of matter in the states known 
to us from an antecedent something. What existed anterior to our ele- 
ments, before matter as we now have it, I propose to name ^rotyleJ’ 

(We venture to suggest that the word which Mr. Crookes coins ” 
— though it appears, from his own foot-note, to have been used by 
Aristotle in an uncombined form, viz., Trpwrrj vXrf — would be more 
accurately written “prothyle.”) 

“ I will ask you to accompany me to the very beginning of time, 
before even the chemical atoms had consolidated from the original 

protyle We have then to seek how protyle was 

converted, not into one only kind of matter, but into many. If we 
recognise that it contained within itself the potentiality of all atomic 
weights, how did these potentialities become actual ? We may here 
call to mind the suggestion of Hr. E. J. Mills, that our elements are 
the result of successive polymerisations during the cooling process. 
We shall also derive much assistance from a method of illustrating the 
periodic law, proposed by my friend Professor Emerson Eeynolds, of tbe 
University of Dublin.” Here follows a diagram, which we are told 
is Professor Eeynolds’ s, slightly modified, and which we are soiTy to 
be unable to reproduce, as it makes abundantly clear the main points 
of the lecturer’s theory. Adopting an idea analogous to the swing of 
a pendulum, gradually declining in amplitude according to a mathe- 
matical law, the chemical elements are arranged along the lines 
according to their atomic weights, and it is remarkable how accurately 
the series of like bodies fits into the scheme, and how most of the 
normal or abnormal phenomena belonging to each are explained and 
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intercomiected, and how the progressive development becomes logical 
and consequent. Mr. Crookes says : — “ Let us pause and examine 
the results. We have now formed the elements of water, of air, of 
ammonia, of carbonic acid, of plant and of animal life; we have 
phosphorus for the brain, salt for the sea, clay and sand for the solid 
earth ; two alkalies, an alkaline earth, along with tlioir carbonates, 
borates, nitrates, fluorides, chlorides, sulphates, phosphates, and 
silicates, sufficient, it ma^’- be said, for animal and vegetable life, and 
for a world not so very different from that in which we live and 
move, . . . The symmetry of nearly all this series proclaims at 

once that we are working in a right direction, . . . and the more 

I ponder over the arrangement of this zigzag curve, the more T 
become convinced that he who fully grasps its moaning, holds the 
key to unlock some of the deepest mysteries of creation.’’ The 
lecturer goes on to develop his theory, and deal with possible diffi- 
culties in a most interesting manner, and closes: — “I submit that 
I have at least shown the improbability of the persistence of the 
ultimate character, and the eternal self-existence, the fortuitous 
origin, and the simultaneous creation of the elements. The analogy 
of these elements with the organic radicles, and still more with 
Hying organisms, constrains ns to suspect that they are compound 
bodies, springing from a process of evolution. We Have drawn 
corroborative evidence from the distribution and the association of the 
rare earths, evidence which seems to be converging to the point of 
assuming a direct character. Led by the great law of continuity, I 
have ventured to suggest a process by which our elements may have, 
Ido not say onust have, been originated, for no one can be better 
aware than I am how much remains to be done before this great, this 
fundamental question can be finally solved. I earnestly hope others 
will take up the task, and that chemistry, like biology, may find its 
Darwin. If we consider the position we occupy with reference to the 
primary questions of chemistry, we , may compare research to a game 
of chess. The investigator is playing with Nature for Icnowlcdge and 
Ijower* The game is fearfidly unequal. We know nothing but what 
we have learned in countless losing games. But our knowledge is 
increasing. Suppose we one day win the game ; wo shall then know, 
d priori, what we now have to find out by special experiment ; we shall 
foresee the results of every conceivable reaction, and our theories will 
legitimate themselves by the power of prediction. To attain such know- 
ledge seems to me the grand task of the chemistry of the coming age.*’ 
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OJices.'—ol, Lime Street, London, E.G. 

TMs Association bas been formed in order to arouse public attention 
to tbe inj ury indicted upon British and Colonial interests, and upon 
tbe working classes, by tbe system wbicb prevails in many foreign 
countries of granting bounties, thereby giving tbe industries of those 
countries an artificial advantage in British markets— to prove that such 
bounties are destructive of free trade within tbe Empire — and either 
to bring about tbeii' abolition, or to neutraliise their pernicious effect. 

The Continental system of granting bounties on sugar has been 
continuously extended, and tbe injury caused to British interests 
has consequently increased year by year. Recently the system has 
been applied to other interests, and it is evident that no iiidtistrios 
similarly attacked can in the long run successfully withstand a com- 
petition subsidized by tbe unlimited resources of European Govern- 
ments. 

The influence which the bounty system exercises in disturbing the 
natural course of industry throughout the world has been clearly 
proved in the case of sugar. Notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
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sugar industry, and tlie fact that sugar is produced by a larger number 
of countries in the Eastern and Western Hemispheres than probably 
any other commodity, while also its production can and would bo 
indefinitely extendefl if left to the natural influence of demand and 
supply, it is a remarhahlo fact that the world now depends for one -half 
of its sugar upon the subsidised and inferior article. 

This Association therefore calls npon^ those who believe in the 
essential doctrines of free trade, and all others, especially those who 
arv^ interested in maintaining legitimate means of employment for our 
working classes, to assist in removing that which is ‘‘an undoubted 
outrage on economic laws,” and in restoring, so far as British markets 
are concerned, free trade in sugar. 

The Association consists of gentlemen interested in the sugar 
industries of India, Mauritius, (Queensland, New South Wales, Eiji, 
Natal, the West Indies and British Guiana, the sugar refiners of the 
United Kingdom, engineers, and others injuriously affected by the 
bounty system. 

Subscriptions of any amount will be received. They may be paid 
to the Secretary, at 51, Lime Street, London, or sent direct to the 
Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., 15, Lombard Street, 
London. 

5i, Lime Street^ London^ E.C.^ March, 1887. 

In addition to the foregoing circular, the Association have issued 
the following, on 

Eobeigit Boxtnties on Stjgar. 

The foreign bounties on the ex|)ortation of sugar have caused much 
loss, injury and suffering to the sugar producing Colonies of the 
Empire, and to important home industries. They have enabled an 
artificial bounty-fed foreign industry to dominate free British 
markets, and have thus produced distrust and prevented capital from 
finding its way to places where it is well known that sugar can be 
most cheaply produced. They constitute an attack by foreign Powers 
on British capital and labour, by which natural sources of production 
are injured and restricted, and British producers denied free competi- 
tion, even in their own markets. Acquiescence in this attack is 
inconsistent with our commercial policy, which demands free com- 
petition on British markets for all producers, British and foreign, 
by which alone the permanent interests of the consumer can be 
secured. 
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Liberal and Conservative Governments Lave vied with each other 
in theii' efforts to obtain the abolition of these bounties, and they 
would undoubtedly have been successful in obtaining an International 
Convention if they had consented to a penal clause, similar to that 
which had been acce])ted, without question, in the Convention entered 
into by Great Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium, in 1864. Thus 
the question of a duty to countervail a bounty was raised, and those 
who have thought it out are convinced that the principle is a sound 
one, in which opinion they are supported by very competent 
authorities. The Home and Colonial Sugar Trade do not believe 
that the actual imposition of a countervaiKng duty is essential to 
remove bounties, because they believe that statutory power to impose 
such a duty, coupled with judicious negotiations on that basis, would 
result in their abolition. But even if it were necessary, it is clear 
that a duty to intercept the bounty would restore free competition by 
removing the bounty from the market and securing it for the revenue, 
and would therefore be a tax on bounties, not on sugar, inasmuch as 
all sugar not bounty-aided, whether British or foreign, would be 
imported duty free. The operation of such a duty would leave the 
price of sugar exactly what it would be were there no bounty and no 
duty, and would therefore immediately attain the end which long- 
continued negotiations have sought but failed to secure. The result 
therefore would be the same, as regards the consumer, whether the 
bounty were countervailed by duty or abolished by treaty ; but if 
countervailed, the bounty, instead of being lost, would be accepted 
for the revenue to the relief of taxation. The object is solely to 
obtain freedom of competition for all the world in British markets, 
and is, therefore, in no way concerned with the foreign protective 
tariffs which hinder or prohibit our exports to foreign markets. 
Hence no question of reciprocity or retaliation can possibly be 
involved. 

The Association does not advocate any fiscal measures tending to raise 
prices above natural prices, operating exceptionallyjin favourjof our 
national industries and trade, intercepting any natural •advantagOB 
possessed by the subjects of other States, or having axxy effect on 
prices other than the absence or abolition of foreign bounties would 
have. 

British and Colonial Anti^Bounty Association, 

61, Lime Street, London. 
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THE COLOISriAL CONFERENCE. 

The conference of delegates and representatives from the principal 
colonies -will assemble on Monday, the 4th of April, at eleven o’clock, 
under the presidency of Sir Henry Holland, M.P., Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The first meeting will take place in the Conference- 
room at the Foreign Office, when the Prime Minister and other 
members of the Government will be present, and a certain number of 
peers, members of Parliament, and other gentlemen of distinction 
connected with the Colonies will also be invited. The subsequent 
meetings of the conference will be held at the Colonial Office, and 
will be conducted in private. 

The names of the delegates expected to be present are as follow 

Canada. — Sir A. Campbell. 

Yictobia. — Sir Graham Berry (Agent-General), the Hon. A. 
Eeakin (Chief Secretary), the Hon. d. Lorrimer (Minister of Colonial 
Defence), and the Hon. J. Service (late Premier). 

New South Wales.— Sir Saul Samuel (Agent- General), Sir P. 
Jennings (late Premier), and the Hon. E. Wisdom. 

South Austealia. — The Hon. J. W. Downen (Premier) and Sir 
Arthur Blyth (Agent- General). 

Queensland. — Sir Samuel Griffith (Premier) and Sir James 
Garrick (Agent- General). 

Westeen Austealia, — The Hon. John Forrest (Commissioner of 
Crown^^Lands) and Mr. Septimus Burt. 

Tasmania. — The Hon. John Stockell Dodds (Attorney- General) 
and Mr. Adye Douglas (Agent-General). 

New Zealand. — Sir W. Fitzherbert (Speaker of Legislative 
Council) and Sir F. Dillon Bell (Agent-General). 

Newfoundland. — The Hon. R. Thorburn (Premier) and Sir 
Ambrose Shea. 

Cafe of Good Hope. — The Hon. T. TJpington (Attorney-General) 
and the Hon. J. Kofmeyer. 

Natal. — S ir Charles Mills (Agent-General) and Mr. J. Robinson, 

The Governments of the Colonies ^ not possessing responsible 
government will not be officially represented at the conference, but 
the Secretary of State will invite gentlemen specially conversant with 
the affairs of any such colony to attend at the opening meeting and 
also during the subsequent discussion of any particular subject 
should it be thought that their local knowledge would be useful. 
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Sliould tlie Secretary of State be unable to be present at any 
meeting of tbe conference, Ms place will be taken by tlie Earl of 
Onslow, tbe Parliamentary Under Secretary of State. 

Tbe conference will sit from tbe 4tb of April to tbe 7tb inclusive, 
and will tben adjourn, probably until tbe 15tli. 

Mr. W. A. Baillie Hamilton, private secretary to Sir Henry 
Holland, bas been appointed to act as secretary to tbe conference, and 
all communications on tbe subject sbonld be addi’essed to biin, at tbe 
Colonial Office, Downing-street. 

Sir H. Holland in answer to a question in tbe House of Commons 
on tbe 2otb March, upon tbe subject of “Tbe Oolonial Conference,” 
stated that secresy must continue “to be observed wdtb regard to 
many of tbe defensive measures ” tbe consideration of wbicb is one 
of tbe principal obj ects of tbe meeting of tbe Colonial representatives 
in tbis country. Also that it is not desirable tliat j^roposal and 
tenders for mail services, and telegraphic communications, and tbe 
discussion of them should be prematurely made public. It is proposed 
to furnish tbe papers with a precw of tbe proceedings each day. 

The Prime Minister and other members of tbe Govenmient will be 
present at tbe opening ; and members of tbe Government will attend 
when tbe Conference have under discussion matters affecting their 
departments. 

THE COLOHLkL SUGAE. EEFINING CO., HAUSOEI, FIJI. 

On the banks of tbe Rewa, tbe noblest river among tbe Fiji 
Islands, is situated tbe “Big Mill” of tbe Colonial Sugar Eefining 
Company at Nausori. Tbis sugar mill is said to be tbe largest in 
the world, having a capacity of twenty tons of sugar per diem, to 
obtain wbioli it is necessary to crush, on an average, no less than 300 
tons of cane. Many hundi’ods of acres of land belonging to the 
company are here under cane, and much more is brought from other 
plantations of tbe company, or from those of other proprietors who 
grow cane for this mill, receiving for it 12s. Od. per ton delivered. The 
number of labourers employed on tbis estate is largo, tbe majority of 
them being Indian Goobes, though many Polynesians and Fijians 
are also employed. The coobe is not found to be so useful as either 
tbe other class of labour, but tbe repressive legislation of tbe Crown 
Colony Government existing at Melbourne to a great extent prevents 
tbe employment of tbe native Fijians, and tbe restrictions placed 
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iij)on tlie employment of Polynesians, witli tlie expense of introclticing 
them under the present regulations, are almost prohibitory. 

The buildings on this extensive estate form quite a town in them- 
selves. The residence of the manager is pleasantly situated on a 
knoll in the centre of the plantation, and those of the overseers are a 
series of neat cottages on the banks of the river. In a central position 
are the large iron buildings containing the ponderous machinery, 
boilers, sugar stores, &c., and on the other side of these are the coolie 
lines and dwellings of the Eijian and Polynesian labourers, while 
several other cottages compose the residences of the mechanics and 
other European employes. Moored in the river in the front of the 
mill are the company’s fleet of iron punts and steam launches, some 
of the former being of very large size, capable of carrying some 200 
tons of sugar-cane each on a very light draught of water. Away on 
another branch of the Eewa, on the island of Tonga, and not far 
i'rom Wai Tovu Tovu, is the estate of Koronwia, the property of the 
llowa Sugar Company of Melbourne, of which Mr. W. Mune is 
manager. A large quantity of land (some 900 acres) is here under 
cane, extensive crushing machinery has been erected, and the result 
is most satisfactory. 

In consequence of the great depression in the price of sugar, 
through the severe competition of the bounty-fed beet sugar of 
Europe, the whole of the working expenses of this, as well as of other 
mills, have been exit down to the very lowest point. The staff of 
Europeans is small, and is confined to overseers, engineers, and a few 
other mechanics. All the work about the mill is performed by 
coolies. Upon the river Waimuna, there are two or three plantations, 
all engaged in growing cane for the “Big Mill,” and above the 
junction each hank of the Eewa is stxidded with numerous plantations, 
most of which are devoted to cane growing. A few miles above th(.i 
Waimuna is Madwrutolo, where there are also the plantations of 
Koro Gaga, Navxiso, and Na Kandi, all the properties of the Colonial 
Hugar Ei( 3 fining Company, the cane from which is taken down the 
river to Nausori for crushing. Above is Ulicalia, the estate where 
the Eewa Biigar Company first commenced their operations. The 
mill has now been dismantled, and the cane is taken down to 
Koronwia. On the other side of the river are the plantations known 
as Toll and Lau Lau, and opposite these again is another extensive 
plantation of the Colonial Sugar Eefining Company, Naitisiri, whore 
a large area is under cultivation. Baulevu, Yiti, and Munikabu are 
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close by, and the two last-mentioned estates are worked most syste- 
matically, tlieir proprietors being practical agricnlturists, and on 
these the heaviest crops of cane sngar grown on the river have been 
obtained. After passing Vissibi, the highest plantation on the river, 
that of Viria, the property of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 
is reached. Here the company has some 700 acres, about half of 
which is under cane. On this and the neighbouring plantations the 
cane is conveyed to the mill which has been erected here principally 
l)y railway, as the river is too shallow just below this point for 
navigation by loaded punts during the dry season. 

The Fijians, under Government auspices, plant sugar-cane in 
payment of a tax in kind, and the plantations on which this is done 
are under the inspection of a Government overseer. This cane is 
paid for at the mill at the same rate as the Europeans receive for 
theirs, viz., 12s. 6d. per ton.(P) The soil in the delta of the Rewa is 
exceedingly rich, but being very low-lying, and subject to occasional 
floods during the rainy season, is very marshy in places. There is 
little doubt, however, that with systematic trenching and drainage it 
could be successfully cultivated, for the i^eriodical floods fertilise tlio 
soil by depositing upon it a rich layer of vegetable deh'‘is washed 
from the surface soil of the hills on the upper river, where the heaviest 
rains occur. The Rewa country is bnt little afieoted by the occasional 
hurricanes which visit other parts of the group. During that of 
March last no harm was done, except the la}dng fiat of the cane most 
exposed to its fury, and from this the crops of Yiti and Munikabu 
sufiPered the greatest damage. This, however, coiild be obviated by 
deeper planting, a course which is strongly advocated by some 
experienced sugar planters from the West Indies, but it does not 
seem to find favour in the Fiji Islands. 

Altogether there are somewhere between 5000 and COOO acres of 
land under suga,r cane on the Rewa River, and there are many 
thousands of acres yet available for planting, but this is hardly likely 
to be taken up while the industry labours under the disadvantages it 
does at present, the ridiculously high price of labour, the competition 
of beet sugar, and the heavy import dues which are imposed by the 
Australian colonies. Should, however, intelligent legislation reduce 
the price of labour, or a European war remove the competition of 
beet sugar, and the efforts now being made to bring about reciprocity 
with Yictoria be crowned with success, the prospects for planters 
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would instantly improve. When the markets of the colony, which 
consume the whole of the crop, are opened free to the Eijian staple 
product, w^e may expect the cultivation and manufacture of sugar 
over the whole island to be undertaken on a far more extended scale, 
with benefit to the country generally, and profit to those who may be 
induced to embark in the enterprise . — The GrocerP 


ABSIJEDITY OF THE SOHEDHLE OE EXPOET DUTIES ON 
SUG-AES AND MOLASSES IN CUBA. 


The ruling schedule for collecting the export duties on sugars and 
molasses in the island of Cuba was enforced on the 23rd August, 1886, 
and, on perusal, the reader can easEy detect the absurd basis, or 
principle, taken for its formation. It is controlled in the following 
few lines : — 

Sugars : Dry, centrifugals, and refined sugars, $0 40c. per 100 
kilos., regardless of package. Muscovados and concentrated 
$0 3oc, per 100 kilos., regardless of package. 

Molasses : 13 cents per 100 kilos. 

Payable in gold coin less 25 per cent. 

The reader, if an expert in the different classes and qualities of 
sugars manufactured in Cuba, must find himself amazed with the 
above schedule. 

The Cuban planter making “Derosne’’ “Eellieux” triple effect 
white sugar's, “clayed,” “ Coguchos,” “centrifugals,” or “clari- 
fied,” and “centrifugal molasses sugar,” all pay the same rate of 
export duty, regardless of package, colour, class or quality. With 
“ Muscovados ” or “ open kettle ” sugars, with “ concentrated ” and 
molasses happens the same thing. We are sorry to deduce from the 
above facts, that the Spanish Minister of the Colonies and the Minister 
of Finance, or Treasurer, know very little al)out sugars, or about the 
Laws of Political Economy. By the above we cannot even dare to 
detect if they are “ Protectionists ” or “ Free Traders.” 

At any rate, at a glance it is easily seen that the export duties in 
Cuba are comparatively light, much to the benefit of the discouraged 
planters of the day. 

A Sfkotatob. 
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THE STATIST ON THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

In opposing tlie system of bounties (so oppressive to botli classes) 
our sugar refiners and West Indian planters liave Mtliorto worked on 
different lines. The refiners* desired that all raio sugar (whether 
bounty fed or not) might continue to be admitted free, but that a 
moderate duty, say about 3s. per cwt., should be put on the importa- 
tion of all refined sugar, classing as refined all sugars above 18 Dutch 
standard. The West Indian, on the other hand, only seeks for a 
countervailing duty against bounty-fed beet sugar, and would leave 
the importation of all other sugar free. The system, however, now 
adopted on the Continent of sending here chiefly white crystallised 
beet sugars has had such a serious effect on our refiners’ trade that 
they have decided to coalesce with the Colonies in the effort to induce 
the Government to impose a countervailing duty on beet sugar. In 
the committee just formed for this purpose assistance is being sought 
from engineers and others whose interests are also gravely touched 
by the transference of such an important industry, with its auxiliary 
trades, from the United Kingdom and the Colonies. For wherever 
sugar is produced or worked up there will be employment for 
machinists, bagging makers, &c., as well as for the labour directly 
engaged in making and cultivating sugar. Our shipping, insurance, 
and banking interests would also suffer. And it is further urged that 
a continuance of the present disastrous state of the sugar trade will 
probably lead to very grave social, financial, and political troubles in 
oui' Colonies, which would seriously try their loyalty. With, too, the 
cane sugar industries once extinguished, the beet growers would not 
be slow in returning to a higher range of prices. So the present 
advantage to the consumer could not be expected to last. These are 
some of the arguments we hear advanced in support of the counter- 
vailing duty. The supporters, however, of these arguinonts must 
remember that though our refiners and colonists suffer, there are 
many trades here which are being largely benefited and developed 1)}^ 
the low price of sugar, while there can be no cpiestion that tlio public;- 
at large gain greatly and directly by obtaining sugar, jiim, &c., at 
the present very low rates. It is remarked, too, that some .trades 
hitherto considered peculiar to France are now being transf(U‘i*ed here, 

* The writer is under a misapprehension- Our West Indian planters as %vell as our 
refiners would countervail all bounty fed sugars, whether raw or rolined. —En. *S’. C, 
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where sugar sells for about one-third of what is paid there. The 
effect here, therefore, on trade is something like a repetition of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Such, then, is one happy effect of 
OTU' neighbours’ ceconomim politicce insdentia. And it is satisfactory to 
ieel that these new industries and developments, once firmly estab- 
lished here, will not be easily removed, even should our Continental 
neighbours hereafter become wiser on the bounty and duty question, 
and realise the truth of the remark that ‘ ‘ A statesman may do much 
for commerce, m.ost by leaving it alone. A river never flows so 
smoothly as when it follows its own course, without either aid or 
check.” 

While, however, fully alive to the many and important advantages 
which the unwisdom of Continental nations confers upon us, it is 
impossible not to feel great sympathy with those both here and in the 
Colonies, whose old industries are suffering, not from natural decay, 
but through the subsidised competition of rivals. There are good 
grounds, however, for believing that the force of this unequal rivalry 
is about to be materially lessened. In the United States a reduction 
of one-third in the supposed bounty of 3s. per cwt. took place last 
year, and it is rumoured that a further reduction will he shortly 
made. Of the chief supporters of the bounty system in Europe, 
Eussia may now be considered to have withdrawn,* after a short and 
painful experience of the bounty on her finances, the desperate condi- 
tion of which we lately pointed out. In Austria, the charge on the 
Treasury has also been found too severe, and such a limitation in the 
bounty is likely to he made as will very materially reduce the future 
sugar exports from that country. Erom Germany we have also 
intimation of a probable reduction of the bounty, the present system 
telling too seriously on her finances. Last year the German revenue 
from sugar was reduced to £1,100,000, against £2,200,000 in the 
previous year, and this season the reduction is expected to be still 
greater, as with a larger crop and a greater proportion of crystallised 
sugar exported, the bounty will he considerably larger even after 
allowing for an increased home consumption. In France some 
diminution of the present absurd bounty is sure to be made, though 
not sufficient, it is thought, to prevent a further increase this year in 
the cultivation of beet. The increased protection just granted to 
wheat may, however, somewhat tend to check this. The sugar 
interest in France is rich and powerful, the two leading refiners there 

* We fear, however, only for a time. — En. S. C. 
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being reported to clear about £450,000 each per annum, in addition to 
the ordimmj trade, jjrofit. They are well able, therefore, with the 
agricultural interest, to secure very full representation, both in tlio 
press and with politicians. The national hatred against Germany 
also very materially assists the French sugar rivalry with that 
country. 

In considering the future of these bounty-fed industries, it is 
impossible not to be struck by the very insecure basis on which they 
rest. With the enormous military expenditure going on in all these 
Continental countries, and the consequent financial embarrassment, 
it is impossible for these heavy bounties to be much longer maintained, 
while the depreciation they have led to in sugar is causing both fiscal 
and scientific changes to be made in cane sugar countries, such as will 
make the competition with beet much more keen, just when the boun- 
ties are removed. It would be bold, too, to assert that such a change 
might not occur here in public feeling as might allow some counter- 
vailing duty to be established ; for the decisions of a democracy are 
uncertain. In what were considered the firmest strongholds of free 
trade we see some strange waverings. In the beginning of this cen- 
tnry our Parliament was under the control of the landed interest, 
who, assisted by the fear of being dependent on foreigners for our 
corn supply, maintained the corn duties. Then, with power centred 
in the middle and trading classes, we saw the establishment of free 
trade. How we have become subject to an almost pure democracy, 
and what some great intellects fear from their government is seen by 
the following extract from Mr. Lowe’s celebrated speech in 1866 — 
“ Look at free trade, If we have a precious jewel in the world, it is 
our free trade policy. It has been everything to us. With what 
eyes do democracies look at it ? Let us turn to history, and not enter 
into particular cases of particular working men. Take the facts. 
Canada has raised her duties enormously, and adjusted them upon 
protectionist principles. The Ministry in Victoria were freetraders, 
but by the will of the people they have been converted, and have 
become protectionists. So vigorously has the question been fouglit 
that destruction was threatened to the second branch of the Council, 
though equal in power to the other, in defiance of the laws of ilie 
country, and all to carry out a policy of protection. Then we come 
to America. America out-protects protection— there never was any- 
thing like the 5!eal for protection in America.” 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PATExNTS. 

Comrmmicated by Mr, W. P. Thompsoist, C.E., M.-S.C.I., 
Fel.Inst. P.A., Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Livei'pool; 6, 
Bank Street, Manchester ; and 323, High Holborn, London. 


ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

165. C. I). Abel, London. Method of extracting foreign substances 
in particular raffinose froni sugar solutions by means of leady either in 
the form of oxide or as electrode, (Communicated by Messrs. Pfeifer & 
Langen, Germany.) 5th January, 1887. 

602. E. A. Bobertsok and J. G. Hudson, Glasgow. Improve- 
merits in sugar cane mills, 14th January, 1887. 

1931. M. A. Perret, London. Improvements in apparatus for 
extracting the saccharine or other matter from sugar cane and other 
substances, (Complete specification.) 7th February, 1887. 

2297-2298. A. Brin and L. Q. Brin, London. Improvements in 
the treatment of saccharine and sacchariferous matters for the purpose of 
decolouringy purifying, or refining them, 14th February, 1887. 

2572. Charles D. Abel, London. (Communicated by Theophile 
Eousselot, the Antilles.) Improvements in multiple three roll sugar 
cane mills. 18th February, 1887. 

2905. H. H. Lake, London. (Communicated by La Oampagnie 
de Fives, Lille, France.) Improvements relating to diffusing apparatus 
for use in the treatment of beetroot sugar cane and other substances, 
24th February, 1887, 

3526. Alered E. Major, Wandsworth. Improvements in the 
manufacture of sugar. 8th March, 1887. 

AMERICAN. 

ABRIDGMENT. 

355138. W. and C. L. Cairns, Jersey City, New Jersey. Centri- 
fugal extractor. 28th December, 1886. The inventor, to strengthen 
the perforated basket, winds round it at intervals a band of wire, and 
solders the ends thereof. 

IG 
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GEKMAH. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

353092. 0. Stepten, Yieima, Refining raw coloured sitga.r, 23rd 

November, 1886. A number of vess<3ls connected by pipes in series 
are filled with raw sugar, and pure saccharine liquor passed through 
methodically. The pure sugar takes the place of tlie molasses, 
which escapes at the last vessel. When the first in the series is puri- 
fied sufficiently it is detached, enii)tied, filled with raw sugar, and 
placed last in the series, and so on. 

31353. G. HAysuTsT and G. Gutscue, Breslau. An hijrroved 
evajmrating ag)jKi.ratus for coittiniwiis oj)erafion. 10th August, 1884. 
The heating portion of the cylindrical apparatus, which is connected 
with an air pump, consists of annular pipes laid one over the other. 
The pipes are connected to one another by means of two screws, and 
have alternately-placed openings arranged so that the steam must 
take a regular backwards and forwards direction in its passage through 
them. The syrup which is to be evaxiorated trickles continuously out 
of an annular feed-chaimol down over both sides of the large evapora- 
ting space formed by the circular pixies, and is by this means rapidly 
concentrated. 

31245. W. Yarzymowski, Bogatoje, Eiissia. Apijamtiis for 
emporating saccharine solutions hy means of fwrnace gases. 5th August, 
1884. The apparatus is fixed between the fines of a steam boiler and 
the chimney, upon a bridge over a side fine. It consists of a box- 
shaped axiparatus for the juice, x>i’ovidcd with a receiver for the same. 
The lower part of the axiparatus is filled with tubes for the passage of 
the heated gases, and has smoke chambers closed with doors on each 
side of it. These chambers are connected with the side flue below, 
and are provided with dainxiers for cutting off communication with 
the same when necessary. The open part of the grid underneath the 
bridge can also be provided with a damper for the same purpose, so 
that the fire gases can pass either dii'ect to the chiinnoy or through 
the evaporating apparatus. 

31046. „JosEP EliiSALOVSKY, Prague. Improvements in euaimmting 
and heating apparatus. 26tli February, 1884. The eya.x)orating 
apparatuses are provided with Field’s pipes (pipes closed at one end, 
and containing an inner circulation tube), which project downwards 
from the syrup reservoir into the steam chamhtrjr. This latter is 
connected with the juice receptacle by means of pipes and a. valve, in 
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order that the air and ammonia in the steam may, from time to time, 
be diacliarged. In order to further the circulation of the juice, cir- 
culating pipes or rods are also lixed in the vertical heating pipes of 
the heating' a] >paratus. Little plates are fixed in the upper ends of 
the pipes, in order that the direction of the fiow of juice maybe 
changed on its discharge from the pipes. 

1^7886. L. May, Moravia. Apparatus for discharejing sugar from 
the metal division pieces used in sugar shapes, 17th July, 1885. The 
division pieces, consisting of narrow parallel strips of sheet metal 
fastaned together by metal bands, and laid for the purpose of removing 
from them the sugar whirled or washed into them upon a piece of 
sheet metal, l)ent to the shape of a half circle, and are fastened to the 
same by suitable catches, so that the strips forming the division pieces 
separate radially, and the sugar is detached from their sides. The 
plate, and with it the stamp, is then raised by aid of an eccentric, and 
the whole of the sugar bars ai*e simultaneously. thrust out from the 
metal division strips, and then pushed, by aid of the movable rakes, 
to one side. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar (Jane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
produoiug countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, and brokers, interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 


NEW YORE PRICES FOR SUGAR, 

From JFilleit, Hamlen Co.'s Report^ JIaroh 17th, 1SS7, 


P/Vm Erfintno. 

0{5o/o 1 

CiSNTFS. 

G-HANU- 

LATKD. 

STAND, A. 

Stock in Poue Poetk. 

Mar. 17, 1887. —4 ^)-l 6c. I 

Ho. 

5 n-i6-|c 

5 5-16-|0. 

Jan. 1, 1887—102,279 tons. 

Mar. IS, 1886.-4 IS-lfic. 

5 9 -16c. 

<'dc. 

6 12-16C. 

Jan, 1, 1886— 57,028 tons. 

Mar. 10, 18Sr>.— 4 U-Kie, 

5 5-16C. 

0 W6c. 

nfc. 

Jan, 1, 1885— 80,18$ tons. 

Alar. 26. ] 884.-5 6-16c. 

6 7-1 6c. 

7 5-lfic. 

6 13-1 Be. 

Jan. 1, 1884- 60,900 tons. 

Mar. 22, 1882.— 7 M6c. 

7 13-16C. 

SJc. 

8;|^C. 

Jan. 1, 18S2— 50,297 tons. 

Alar. 22, 1882.— Tie, 

7 15-16C. 

Ho. 

.0^c. 

Jan. 1, 1882— 42,927 tons. 

Mar 21, 1881, --7 2-niu. 

8 2-22C. 

O^C. 


Jan. 1. 1881— 66,90!) tons. 

Mar. 18, ISSO.— 7|c. 

8 21-32C. 

9§c. 

5>Hc. 

.Tan. 1, 1880- 60,568 tons. 

Mar. 26, 1870.— Ofc. 

7 3-1 Gc. 



Jan. 1, 1879— 50,773 tons. 

Alar. 21, 1878.— 7|c- 

8§c. 

0jc. 

8j-9c. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,230 tons. 

Mar. 22, 1877.™ S|c. 

9|c. 

ll^c. 


Jan. 1, 1877— 26,885 tons. 
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MPOETS AND EXPORTS (UNITED KINGDOM) OP RA'S^’ 
AND REPINED SUGARS. 

Jakuaby 1st to Febuuaky 28th, 1886 and 1887. 


Board of Trade Ttchirns. 
IMPORTS. 


Baw Sugars. 

I Quantities. 

Value. 

i 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 


Owts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Germany 

624,652 

962,812 

40,740 

464,180 

521,213 

Holland . . . . 

48,623 

183,469 

37,061 

21,825 

Belgium 

241,154 

129,181 

123,126 

France 

24 

1,634 

42 

900 

BritisiiA¥ est Indies k Guiana 

421,617 

511,367 

382,195 

388,104 

Britisli East Indies 

97,181 

10,000 

55,940 

4,380 

CMua and Hong Kong 

24,744 

12 

13,282 

6 

Bfauritius 

16,801 

18,611 

10,937 

8,387 

Spanish West India Islands 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil 

224,780 

134,659 

158,428 

71,838 

Java 

909,854 

612,603 

767,190 

410,004 

Philippine Islands 

90,661 

42,202 

55,455 

18,066 

39,278 

Peru 

156,452. 

63,273 

122,798 

111,832 

Other Countries 

146,001 

97, 069 

53,875 

Total of Baw Sugars . . 

2,944,859 

2,736,036 

2,308,521 

1,661,002 

Molasses 

17,277 

19,881 

7,162 

5,913 

Total Raw Sugars .... 



2,315, 683 

1,666,915 

Refined Sugars. 





G-evxamj , 

256,146 

311,833 

229,125 

243,112 

Holland........ 

144,265 

192,204 

136,371 

151,802 

Belgium , . 

14,434 

22,644 

14,444 

18,935 

Prance ................... 

96,425 

225,528 

93,478 

168,173 

United States 

193,093 ; 

36,797 

179,267 

30,216 

Other Countries . , . , ' 

410,332 


350,952 

— 

Total of Refined ...... 

1,114,695 

789,006 

1 

1,003,637 

612,238 

EXPOETS.---BBF1NBD Sugars. 



Gwts. 

Owts. 

£> 

£ ■ 

Denmark ... 

20,741 

10,791 

15,416 

5,825 

Belgium 

8,840 

10,183 

6,843 j 

6,411 

Prance ...... 

11,424 

9,681 

8,9 J 5 1 

5,834 

Portugal, Azores, k Madeira 

20,240 

13,126 

15,380 i 

7,729 

Daly 

4,724 

18,604 

3,658 i 

H,U! 

British, North. America , . . . 

397 

1,378 

:9ii ' 

784 

Other Countries ........ . . 

57,629 

61,918 

47,522 

34,203 

Total 

123,995 

115,681 

98,095 

71,927 




I other Countrieg 
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SUGAK STATISTICS— GREAT BRITAIN. 


To M.-iech 26th, 1887 and 

1886. In Thousands of Tons, to 


THE WEAKEST ThOHSAND. 




STOCKS. 

DELIVEIUES, 

IMPORTS. 


1887. 1886. 

CD 

CO 

00 

td 

CO 

CO 

1887. 

1886. 

London .... 

72 .. 110 

76 .. 71 

73 .. 

90 

Liverpool . . 

80 .. 106 

58 . . 57 

61 .. 

65 

Bristol , . . . 

2 .. 6 

14 .. 14 

12 .. 

12 

Clyde 

42 . . 85 

49 . . 50 

55 .. 

68 

Total . . 

196 307 

197 192 

201 

235 

Decrease ..111 

Increase . . 5 

Decrease . 

. 34 

SDGAB 

STATISTICS — UNITED 

STATES. 

fFroji 

1 Messrs. Willett 4' Samlin's Circular, TorkJ 


Pofi THE FO0H 

PRiNcrPAL Poets. In Thotjsands 

OF Tons, to the 

NBAliEST 

Thousand. Foe Febeuaet, 1887 

AND 1886. 



STOCKS, 

DELIVERIES. 

IMPORTS. 


March 1st. 

In February. 

In February. 


1887. 1886 

1887. 1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

New York . . 

. . 74 . . 52 

55 .. 66 

49 . , 

84 

Boston 

. . 13 . . 9 

9 . 13 

9 . . 

14 

Philadelphia. . 

1 . . . . 

13 .. 10 

13 . . 

9 

Baltimore . . . . 





Total . . . . 

..88 61 

77 89 

71 

107 


Increase. . 27 

Decrease . . 12 

Decrease , . 

30 

Total for the Tear — — 

152 154 

138 

158 

In the case of Baltimore, where nothing is put down, 

it inoaiiH that the 

Stock, Imports, and Deliveries, do not exceed oOO tons in 

each ease. 


For New York Prices for Sugar, see page 

219, 
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Stocks of Scgae in the Cetief Maiikets of Euiiope on the 
28th Eebkijary, foe Three Years, in thousands 

OF TONS, TO THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Groat 

Britain. 

France. Holland 

1 

S <35 
a 

§3 S 

Austria. 

CJ S 

[B’S § 

*c5 

Fh S 

& 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

194 ' 

! 

250 67 

373 

161 

' 

26 : 

1071 

1038 

1 

1015 


Consumption of Sugar in Europe for Three Years, ending 
28th Pebruary, in thousands of tons, to the 

NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

P 

S i 

_ • ! 

P 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

rii 
:0 p* 

ce 

1 

pH O g. 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

1 1170 

j 

485 : 46 : 377 

184 

: 340 

i 

2602 

i ! 

2478 

j 

2428 

! 


Estimated Crop of Beet Root Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOR THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP, 
OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

(From Lichfs Monthly Circular J 


1886-87. 1885-86. 1884-85. 1888-84. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Erance 500,000 298,407 .. 308,410 . . 473,676 

German Empire . . 1,012,500 . . 838,131 . . 1,154,817 . , 986,402 
Austro-Himgary . . . .525,000 , . 377,032 . . 557,766 , . 445,954 

Russia and Poland . .475,000 . . 537,860 . . 386,433 . . 307,696 

Belgium 95,000 .. 48,421 .. 88,463 .. 106,686 

Holland and otBer 

Countries. ..... 50,000 * . 37,500 . . 50,000 . . 40,000 


Total 2,657,500 2,137,351 2,545,889 2,360,314 


Tkese figures are tlie same as those given last month. Mr. licht makes 
no alteration in his present estimate. 
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STATE AKB PEOSPECTS OE THE ENGLISH SUGAR 

MAEKET. 

There is a rather firmer tone in the market for raw sugars, which 
closes with some tendency towards iinj)roYement. The prices for beet 
and cane kinds, as compared with a month ago, are now about 6d, 
per cwt. higher. 

The yery large deficiency in the landed stocks in the United Kingdom 
(110,466 tons) attracts attention, but in yiew of the large supplies of 
German beet to come forward, it has not led to any speculative 
demand. 

The inices of German beet 88| f.o.b. is Us. to 11s. 1-j^d. prompt, 
and Us. 6d. has been quoted for new crop October-December. 

The market for refined sugars has not shared in this slight im- 
provement ; where there has been any change it has been downwards. 
French Loaves are 8d. per cwt. lower. 

The imports of refined sugar's, of all sorts, for February, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1886, show a decrease of 9,808 tons. 
The imports from Russia in February, 1886, were 10,153 tons, whilst 
this year there have been none. The imports of American refined, show 
a falling off of 4,848 tons ; but on the other hand the imports from 
France, Germany, Austria, Holland, and Belgiun have increased 
5,293 tons. 

The deliveries up to 26th March, for the United Kingdom, show an 
increase of 4,573 tons ; whilst the imports have decreased by 33,998 
tons. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom on 26th March, 1887, wore 
196,366 tons, against 306,832 tons in 1886. 

Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are 

Floating. Last Mentli. 

Porto Rico; fair to good Refining . . . . 1 1/3 to 11/6 against lOyfi to 11/-. 

Cuba Centrifugals, 96 7o polarization 12/6 ,, ri/6 to 13/-, 

Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Refining. . 11/3 to 11/6 ,, 10/6 to 11/-. 

Java, No. 14 to 15, good to strong 13/6 to 14/- ,, 13/- to 13/6. 

Landed. Last ^lonth, 

Bladras Cane Jaggery 8/3 to 8/0 against 8/- to 8/9. 

Manilla Cebu and Ho Ho S/6 to 8/9 ,, 8/- to 8/6. 

Paris Loaves, f.o.b 14/9 to 15/3 „ 15/- to 15/6, 

Titlers 17 /» ,, 17 /, 

Tate’s Cubes 18/9 ,, ifi/o 

Austrian-German Beetroot, 88% ho.b, . . 1 !/- to 11/1 1 ,, 1 0;6 to lO/TL 
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At page 249 will be found the concluding portion of Mr. Harrison’s 
paper on “ Certain Points in Agricultural Chemistry,” which deals 
for the most part with the important question of manui’es. The 
previous parts of this valuable paper were given at pages 129 (March) 
and 190 (April). 

We have received from, a valued correspondent in Cuba, who has 
had considerable experience in the cultivation and manufactm^e of 
sugar, as carried on in that island, a detailed account of ‘‘The 
Average Expenses and Production of a Cuban Central Sugar 
Eactory,” We are only able this month to give the introduction, 
which deals with the methods and expenses in connection with culti- 
vation. (See page 229.) 

We understand that there are fair grounds for expecting that an 
International Conference will be held in London, for the pui'pose of 
settling the Sugar Bounty Question. Nothing is yet, so far as our 
present information goes, definitely settled. But should a conference 
assemble, wo trust that a solution by abolition of all drawbacks, 
rather than by attempts to correlate drawbacks and duties, will be 
aimed at. It must be remembered that the Select Committee on the 
British Sugar Industries in 1880, reported emphatically in favour of 
refining and manufacturing under excise supervision, as the most 
ofiectual method of securing the cessation of export bounties. 
Nothing has occurred since to detract from the value of this recom- 

17. 
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inendatioii. The abolition of all drawbacks by levpng the tax on 
sugar as delivered for liome consumption is, in fact, the only satis- 
factory basis for an international convention. 


In October n.ext the drawbacks on the expoi't of German sugar are 
to be reduced. The practical result of these new drawbacks will be 
to entail a loss to the Treasury on the exportation of refined sugar of 
Is. 2d. per cwt. (2*34 marks per 100 kilos.), in (uldUion to that which 
arises from the duty being charged on the roots. (See page 269.) 


The United States National Debt in 1866 amounted to £600,000,000, 
entailing a charge for interest of £29,200,000. In 1886 the debt was 
reduced to £289,000,000, and the annual charge was £10,200,000. 
The reduction in these 20 years exceeds £300,000,000 ; the amount 
of duty charged upon sugars during this period cannot bG*muoh^ if 
any, short of £140,000,000, for the weight of sugar imported during 
these 20 years was close upon 14 , 000,000 tons. 

Notwithstanding this enormous “ xmotection ” there are, probably, 
at the present time not more than 50 out of the 1,100 sugar planters 
in Louisiana who can call their estates their own. 

Whilst these sugar duties have enabled the Government to so 
largely reduce their National Debt, they have not been of much 
benefit, if we are to jndge by results, to the domestic producer of 
sugar. 

In a recent number of the Deutsche Zmherbvlmtrie Mr. J. Qdrz 
gives the cost of x^roducing sugar in Louisiana on the’ old system, and 
the cost in a l)etter appointed factory — 

1 . 

. Absolute expenses of a sugar mill on the old system, making 


10,000 lbs. per day, averaged as follows 

Wages, inclusive of overseers j>er day 78*00 

Coal 60-00 

83 tons of cane at 6 '|' yield, 1 ton for 3 dollars 249*00 

Yarioxis materials 15*00 


83 tons at 6^ yields 100 cwt. (cost 16/1 per cwt.) 402*00 
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II. 

The .saiiio cixpc'.n.soB foi- a. hotter appointed factory Yritlx a production 
f)f 40 • 000 lbs. per day— '' 

$ 

Wiig’cs, inclusive of overseers per day 70*25 

Coal 72*00 

tons of ca,ne at 1^1 yield — 1 ton for 4 dollai's . . 532*00 

Varioxis iiiateriaLs 60*00 

133 tons of cane, carriage at 60 ewts. 80*00 


133 tons at 7-1-2 yield — 200 cwt. (cost 16/4 ix. cwt.), . 817*25 


Tlnxse figures show the hare cost of production, so far as wages and 
coal are concerned. To he of any value tlier(3 should ho given, the 
amount of ca,pital invested, the amount set down, or whicli ought to 
bo sot down, for depreciation, the total of the year’s cro]), and the value 
of the sugar produced, and from this last item must he dedxicted the 
broker’s charges (a no inconsiderable item) ; and if tlie estate is 
mortgaged or is under an advance, which is the case with 19 out of 20 
of the Ijoiiisiana ])lantors, the charges thereon should he added to 
the cost. 

The price of open kettle sugar at ISTow Orleans would ho about 
4 cents per lb., or 18s. 8d. per cwt., and of choice white 5 
({Cuts per lb., or 23s. 4d. per cwt., and assuming these to be the 
<[ualities of I. and II., there is an ample margin for expenses not 
induded in this account, upon the improved system of manufactime. 


' Exro.irr HoirN'rY iix Dexmakk. — A law lias passed the Eigsdag 
and received tlie Eoyal assent, according to which a provisional export 
hotuity for one yea,r of .? ore (ono-»tonth of a penny) per lb., or did. 

cwt. of sugar will b("3 ])aid 1 (ore — 1125 pf.) The manufacturers 
liai,l :r<:)g'u,latioii (wliich will chiefly favotii* the li'y^pi'odiicts) as a 
bc^gimiing of fjovernment su]’>port. The Danish lb. is slightly heavier 
than the English, 

There is as yet no dexiondahlo information as to the intentione of 
lie (lerman ('hfjvorTimont. The Oommitteo of the Sugar Manufac- 
turers’ Assexiiation 'coiild not ignore the various reports wliicli had 
(a*ept into the papens, 'and at their last mooting discussed these, and 
'decided that in the proposed alteration, the tax on. the raw material 
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ought not to be completely given uj), but that a tax on the sugar con- 
sumed in Germany should be introduced along -with the other. Thc 
rate at which the tax on the raw material is to be fixed is thought to 
be 1 mark 20, according to Government views, but 1 mark 60 is 
thought to be low enough by the Government experts. The resolution 
adopted was : — 

“ In case of a continued taxation of raw material and inland con- 
‘‘ sumption, any reduction on the former below 1 mark 50 per metric 
“centner of beets, with a drawback of 15 marks, would inflict serious 
“injury on the industry.” 

According to a decree of the Spanish Government, dated 18th 
March last, the duty on sugar exported from the Philippine Islands 
was to be reduced by 20 per cent, after 1st April. 

Referring to the visible sup2:)ly of sugar, as published in Mr, 
Czarnikow’s market report of the 15th April, and which gives the 
figures for the beet producing countries up to the 1st March last, a 
correspondent writes : — ^We have now received the reports from tlic 
Continent up to the 1st inst., which show the following results : 


Czarnikow’s figures. Latest reports. 
Tons. Tons. 

Prance on March 1 .. 246,351 on April 1 .. 202,500 

Germany ,, ,, . . 367,490 ,, ,, ,, . . 269,400* 

Austria ,, ,, .. 160,700 ,, ,, . 135,750* 

Holland „ ,, .. 61,757 „ „ „ 60,554* 

Belgium ,, . 44,035 ,, ,, . 44,459* 

880,333 712,663 

United Iringclom .. on April 9 .. 200,004 on April 9 .. 200,001 
Cargoes afloat ... 109,311 109,311 

United States .... ,, ,, 14 .. 125,000 ,, ,, 14 .. 125, 0{M) 


Havana &Mataii55as ,, ,, 8 ., 107,000 ,, ,, 1 .. 107,000 

1,421,648 1,253,978 

This shows a reduction for the month of March of 1()7,67() tons in 
the five Continental countries ; and with regard to Ifrancc, tlie pi'escnt 
stock may be considered bar^ely sufificiont for consumption up to tlio 
end of September next. 


^ Licht’s figures. 
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AVERAGE EXPENSES AND PRODUCTION OE A CUBAN 
CENTRAL SUGAR FACTORY. 

With som:e Account of tub Habits and Condition of Laboubees 
ON Cuban Sugae Estates. 

The procarioiis condition of the sugar industry in almost every 
{[iiarter of the globe lias, for the last three years, shaken every branch 
of the trade to such an extent that labour, money, and brain, may be 
said to be impotent in contending with the pressure of competition 
and of the excess of production over consumption, in combination 
with many other special circumstances peculiar to each and every 
country interested in the trade. 

Idle planter of tropical and semi-tropical countries has been com- 
pelled to copy or imitate the more enlightened German and French 
producer. Science, conspicuously represented by the mechanical 
engineer, the oliomist, and agronomist has been summoned to the 
rescue, and has responded nobly. 

But it is not our aim just now fully to elucidate the present con- 
dition of the sugar industry in all its ramifications ; we shall content 
ourselves for the present with pointing out what the sugar planter is 
doing in the AVest Indies. Having ascertained that he could ‘not live 
by pursuing the old methods inherited from his ancestors, he has, to 
some extent, studied the course adopted by the more enlightonod and 
successful European beet sugar producer. 

After careful investigation, he has reached the conclusion, that if 
sugar can bo profitably obtained from cane, it must be by separating 
the cultivaUcm from the nuinufacturing, and by the use of improved 
machinery and methods. 

This now olivious fact has led to the ostabliBhinent of the Central 
Plantation Sugar Factory'’ system. 

The Sugar Cane has r(3contly published some interesting letters and 
articl<3s showing tlwi different methods and ideas prevailing in several 
countries. ■ Borne liave aenjopted the system, others intend to follow, 
and we liave hojird of more tliat have rejected it. 

'Jjot us describe, in full, an average-sized Cul>an central jlantation 
sugar factory, of whi,ch wo have just received a detailed statement. 

This statement is based on the productions of acres of land 
(40 Ciihaii cahallerias de tierra ”), with a factory valued at 50,000,' 
say £00,000, producing about 547,000 cwt. of cane, or 38,250 cwt. 
(2,500 hhde.) of sugar fmm the factory. 
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This plantation ploughs and re-plants 8 caballerias (2f)G acres) ot. 
land every year. Upon an averag*e the cane goes on reproducing lor 
5 years, and thus we get at the 1,333 acres, the extent ot thc^ estai.e, 

(1.) Four pioiighinen and two hoys, with 16 yoke of oxen, working 
8 hours daily, wall in 12 days get through 33 acres (I caballeiia). It 
takes, upon an average, 4,500 arrohas (al>out 1,000 cwt.) seed (iafut 
to plant the oahalleria or 33 acres. Ifroni these 40,000 to 60,00t) 
hunches are expected to spring up, each with 10 or 12 canes. 

(2.) Fertilmng is used at present to a very moderate extent upon 
this plantation. It takes about 900 arrohas or 22,5()0lhs. of fortilii^er 
to every cahallaria. Bagasse and hrnshwood ashes mixed with uianure 
is all that is used for the purpose, hut with splendid results. In 
ploughing, the furrows are made from 10 to 18 inches deep. The 
cane-seed is covered with 3 or 4 inches of earth. In growing, tins 
cane will j)eep out of the ground after 15 or 18 days from tiino <.)f 
planting. In fertilizing, each bunch of canes takes ouncos of 
composition. Upon an average each ox produces daily al)out 30 lbs. 
of manure, which is mixed with 40^ ashes fi*om the furnaces. In four 
days 100 men will plant 33 acres of cane. 

The work of weeding the canefields is done during the non-grinding 
season, that is to say from May to December. It is perhaps the most 
unpleasant work that the field hands have to do during the year. It 
is also the rainy season. The cane planting is done in the spring and 
autumn of the year, and sometimes by contract. 

On the plantation in question this was effected only partly by con- 
tract, so that the figures are not given. 

Cane-fields in Cuba are weeded three or four times, from May to 
December, according to their condition. The first work is stiirtod 
when the canes ai-e from 12 to 14 inches high, to prevent the grasses 
from choking or overpowering them. One huiidrod field hands pro- 
vidod with hoes weed a oaballeria of 33 acres in 4 days. Twenty 
mules, and thirty men provided with small ploughs or cultivatoi‘s will 
do in one day more than 100 men with boos. Wlien the worlc is l)y 
contract, the price fluctuates between $200 and $250, per 33 acres. 
If the gi'asses are light it may be done for $250, or evem less. On 
this plantation all three systems were adopted. 

From about the 1st November all eyes and hands on the plantation 
and in the factory are tmmed to grinding operations ; and from this 
date up to the middle of December the cold weather and the dry 
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season sets in, and lias an almost magical effect on tlie cane fields. 
The cane liardons, and excess of water in tlie cane disa,ppears, tlie 
derieity of tlie jnico being from 6 to 7-J Beanme, wliicli at tliis season 
of tlio year is considered fair. During Eebruary and Marcli 0 " to 10-' 
is tiio luinimnni looked for. This year Cuban planter® bitterly com- 
plain of the poor result as shown by the test. Ih’obably the uii- 
iisually lieavy rains of January has weakened the juices or sickened 
the canos. The (piality of the juice of the cane is a point which 
deseiToa more attention than i)lanters generally give to it. Many 
|)lanters ignore the fact that every degree, Beaurne, above or below, 
means ik per cent, more or less saccharine content, equal to 1 J of a 
cent, per lb. (or 3”Jd. per cwt.) in the price of sugar, and over 50 cents 
in the price of each cart load of 2,500lbs. of cane. More attention 
should be given by planters to the selection of seed- cane. Now that 
all the cane is sold by weight and quality, the kinds that are best 
suited to their lands should be carefully studied, and experiments 
made. In Cuba ten different kinds of cane are well known to planters; 
yet but few take special notice of the kind that should be selected for 
planting. With the establishment of the central factory system these 
points will be forced upon their attention. 

As has already been stated this central factory has 40 caballerias- 
de-tierra, or 1,333 acres of cane under cultivation ; that is to say, the 
owner has 50 caballerias, or 1,666 acres divided amongst 20 planters, 
who in Cuba arc called Colonists.” Each control caballerias, or 
say S3 acres, of which ^ caballeria, or 16-|- acres are devoted to famx 
purposes, for the use of the “ Colonist,” He has a house upon the 
farm, with (5 to 8 hands to do field work. This represents 140 
labourers living in 20 liousea, who attend to the 50 caballerias of land 
in the iioii" grinding season. These “Colonists” are provided with agri- 
cultural impkmients, and stock returnable on demand. 

Eor two days before^ the grinding commences the cane growc^rs are 
notificKl of iiluj fact by stoain whistles, which can be Ixeax'd at a distan.c<i 
of three mibis. The cane weigher stands in readiness, with 
Ifairbaxili’ 8 platform scale. 

3dioro is no portable railroad on this plantation f(.)r conveying the 
cancB to the grinding milk The shape and peculiarities of the place 
not being adapted for it. It has only a stationary narrow gauge 
railroad from the factory to the main line, where the sugars are con- 
veyed for transmission to the seaboard warehouse. Consequently, 30 
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wagons or carts, driven by two yokes of oxen eacli, are used for 
transporting the canes from the fields to the mill receiver, where the 
weighing takes place. These carts are very strong, but rather too 
heavy. They have each two very large wheels and no springs. They 
are constructed to carrj^ o,0001bs., or 2~J tons (Spanish) of canes, but 
from bad loading they only carry 4,250lbs., or 2-^ tons. 

We will now see what is going on in the cane fields. Every hand 
is engaged cutting the canes with a cane cutter, which may be of 
American, English, or G-erman make. At the present time the 
English make of the “crocodile’s” brand has the preference. A negro 
or cane cutter cuts the cane with two moves. With the left hand he 
holds the cane, and with the right he first “tops off” the reed and 
the leaves, and next with a single stroke cuts the cane to within an 
inch of the ground. 

If the cane is exceedingly long, he will cut it in two by a single stroke. 

The reed and canes left from the cane equal about lO^ of the 
weight of the whole cane. 

A fair cane cutter will deliver, in a day of 10 hours, from 6,000 to 
7000 lbs. sound cane. One hundred cane cutters will therefore provide 
per day about 26,000 arrobas, or 290 tons for tlie crushing mill. 

Eollowing the cane cutters, in the field, are the “ cane lifters ” — 
generally women — who help to gather the canes into heaps, ready for 
the carts as they come round. To each cane lifter two cane cutters 
are assigned, sometimes three cane hfters follow four cutters. 

As before mentioned, 86 carts are employed on this estate in carry- 
ing the canes to the mill. These make 4 trips per day, each drawn 
by two yokes of oxen, making 144 oxen in all. At the Estate’s cattle 
ranch about 60 bulls, oxen, cows, calves, &c., are kept to meet emer- 
gencies, and for herding purposes. 

If each cart delivers, each trij), a load of 170 arrobas, or 4,250 lbs. 
of cane at the mill, it means 680 arrobas or 17,000 lbs. per day. Thos(3 
86 carts will deliver 144 loads, weighing 24,480 arrobas or about 
273 tons sound cane. 

The production of cane for the mill per caballeria of 33 acres varices 
greatly in Cuba, according to the condition of the lands, the system 
of cultivation adopted, and the weather. 

Upon this plantation the average production is 62,000 arrobas, or 
over o23 tons of sound cane per 33 acres, and this is cut and carried 
to the mill in a little over 2^ days by about 200 hands in all. 
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Before going any further, some particulars should be given of the 
difliciilties which a sugar planter has to contend with in adopting the 
central factory system. 

To find the needful number of honest hard-working colonists is no 
small task, it takes time, money, and patience. In a country like 
Cuba, which is not over-populated, where labouring men are some- 
wliat scarce, tricky, ignorant, with sot habits and ideas, it makes it 
(li iricult biisiiKiSB for a planter to bring about any marked changes ixx 
(mltivation or manufacturing, and, in fact, impossible for a planter 
who has not a sound financial standing, and a large stock of patience. 
In this latter case the best thing the planter can do is to demolish, his 
manufacturing plant and confine his attention to cultivation only, and 
to dispose of his canes to the central factory. 

In the case of the Central ySugar Plantation Factory of which wo are 
speaking, it has taken three years to effect the change of system, and even 
now the work has not been in all respects satisfactorily accomplished. 

The average “ colonist” in Cuba has but limited means, if any at 
all. He has a family and wants a home, and to secure this he may 
accept all the conditions laid down by the owner. He starts wo.rkmg 
to satisfaction, but from the day he reaches the place he will go to 
the nearest store and try and buy provisions and other goods on 
credit, payable with the value of the production of the lands assigned 
to his use when the grinding season shall arrive. Ho will do as 
muoh work as will keep his credit at the store. The storekeeper 
keeps a vigilant watch upon his movements. As long as he can 
manage to live from hand-to-mouth his amhition is satisfied ; in other 
words he is satisfied simply to exist, his only eoncorn is to keep in 
with th,G storekeeper and his employer. His leisure moments are 
occu])ied in smoking or chewing, drinking, eating, and sleeping, and 
tliis characteristic is more marked in the negro than in the wdiites or 
Gliina-inan. T^he ‘‘ colonist” is not the only part of the Cuban popn- 
la,tion which indulges in these liabits. 

A single field-working negro arrives at a plantation seeking em- 
ploywKiiit. He is engaged, and after working steadily foi* two months 
he gets his wa,gos, and tlnm under any pretext, leaves the place to live 
for four moiitlis without working, at the ixearc^st town, until Ids money 
is done, wlmn lias to r(,)turn to work agaiix— jind in tl’io (n’ld his life 

is spemt a luitriral lUBult from the system of slavery, for under it 

th<;^ negro wo:tk:o<'l and lived, as do horsfis — Jiml now that he lias ob- 
taincHl his freculom, it is not to bo surprised at; if lie is as unabhx to 
cd'iaiige his habits as a leopard can his skin ; anotlior states of things 
will go on xintil soTO.e gencxrxtl and comprdsoi’y system of cxduoation is 
adopted, and then, and not till thexx, wo may sec, i.n the next genera- 
tion, a great change in these respects. 

(To he continued. J 
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HEPOETS OF THE COLONIAL SECTIONS OF THE 
COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
1886. 


By Nevile Lubuock. 

Before dealing 'with, the exhibits of sugar in the Exliibition, it may lx,) 
interesting to give a short oiithne of the sugar industry of the •world. 

The sugar supply of the world is chiefly derived from the sugar cant) 
[Saccharmn officmarum) and the sugar beet {Beta •vulgaris ) ; sugar is 
also obtained from other vegetable sources, including the sugar maple 
{Acer sacchai^'imi) , but the total quantity thus produced is relatively 
small. 

The total quantity of sugar produced in the world so far as kno-wn 
is about 5,000,000 tons per annum. But this does not include the 
sugar produced in India, China, and other tropical countries, which 
is consumed within those countries. As to the extent of this pro- 
duction no reliable infoimation is available. 

Of the known quantity of 5,000,000 tons, about one half is produced 
from sugar cane, and one half from sugar beet. The superiority of 
the sugar cane over the sugar beet as a source of supply may, 
however, be fairly assumed from the following important considera- 
tion ; that whereas the whole of the cane sugar in the world, with the 
exception of about 200,000 tons, is produced without any artiflcial 
assistance, such as protection or subsidies from Grovernments, there is 
not, at the present time, a single pound of beet sugar produced any- 
where iii the world which has not the advantage of protection in the 
markets of the country in which it is produced, or of export bounties 
in the countries which export this description of sugar. It may also 
be mentioned that wdiilst raw cane sugars, such as crystallized 
Demerara sugars, and the fine yellow sugars from Porto Eico and 
Barbados, are most agreeable to the palate, raw beet sugars of similar 
appearance are quite uneatable, owing to their exceedingly disagree- 
able flavour — a flavour which can only be got rid of by refining, or 
some purifying process analogous to it. 

The largest consuming countries in the world, so far as any data 
are available, are the United States of America and the United 


this Eeport India is included. 
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Kingdom. The coDSTimption of the United States for the twelve 
months ending October last, amounted to about 1,300,000 tons, and 
that of the United Kingdom for the year 1885 was estimated at 
1,200,000 tons. 

The sugars exhibited by our Colonies were all produced either from 
the sugar cane or the sugar maple, the production of sugar from the 
latter soui'ce being confined among our Colonies to Canada. 

The following Colonies, in addition to India, exhibited samples : — 
Canada, New South Wales, Queensland, Natal, Fiji, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Hong Kong, British Guiana, Trinidad, Barbados, Mont- 
serrat, St. Kitts, Antigua, Tobago, St. Lucia, St. Yincent, British 
Honduras, and Jamaica. 

This list is sufficient to show how large is the area in which sugar 
is produced, and to prove that we need have no fear that an adequate 
supply of cane sugar will not at all times be forthcoming to supplj'- 
the wants of the world. Moreover, the qualities of sugar exhibited 
range from the finest sugar candy to the low brown moist description, 
and there is thus no lack of variety. 

The total quantity of sugar produced annually by our Colonies and 
exported from India is about 500,000 tons. The industry is therefore 
an important one, and one which, in the absence of the artificial aid 
which its rival beet sugar obtains, is capable of almost indefinite 
expansion. 

It being impossible within the limits of this Report to deal 
adequately with each individual specimen in detail, a few remarks 
are offered upon the general characteristics of the exhibits from each 
Colony ; and finally a descrii:)tion and classification of them. 

It may he desirable to exi)lam, for the information of the nninitiatedy 
that sugars may bo divided iiito two categories. 

1 . Pur© crystallised cane sugar. 

2. Impure sugars. 

It may be further exphiinod that pure crystallized cane sugar is 
perfectly white, and m,ay be the product of the sugai* cane, the sugar 
beet, the sugar maple, or many other vegetable substances. Pure 
cane sugar, or as it is sometimes called B-ucrose, is a well defined 
substance whoso chemical composition is invariable, and whose 
chemical formula is Ox Impure sugEUS are usually a 

mixture of this substanoo with other matter, which generally consists 
of a small quantity of inverted sugar, or glucose^ whose chemical 
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formula is O 12 H 24 O 12 , water, and a small quantity of certain salts 
generally described in analyses as ash, and in the case of very inferior 
sugars, certain other organic matter which may be generically 
described as dirt. This explanation will enable the reader to under- 
stand the t^q^ical analyses which follow the description of the exhibits. 
For the sake of comparison, India has been included. 

India. 

Approximate annual export : 50,000 tons. 

The samjdes exhibited, seven in all, were of a high class, but quite 
unsuited for this market. The loaf sugar, although by analysis but 
little inferior to the loaf sugar manufactured in this country, is 
entirely lacking in brilliancy, and has also the appearance to an 
uneducated eye of being far more inferior to the loaf to which wo are 
accustomed than it is in reality. The British public attaches more 
importance to the appearance of sugar than to its intrinsic value. 
Hence the sugars most suitable to the English market are those which 
are most attractive in appearance. The same remarks apply to the 
white and grey granulated. The bulk of the sugar produced in India, 
and of that which comes from India to this country, is oominonly 
known by the name of jaggei^q but this description of sugar was not 
represented by any specimens. 

Canada. 

Extent of i)roduction unknown. 

Canada sent some excellent samples of refined sugar, both loaf and 
granulated, made from imported sugars. She also exhibited specimens 
of the well-known maple sugar. This sugar cannot apparently be 
produced at a price approaching cane sugar ; but it has an agreeable 
flavour, and hence there is a cei'tain demand for it, rather in the 
nature of a sweetmeat than as sugar. 

Maple syrup is also a very popular article of food in America and 
Canada ; but the industry apj^ears to be almost outside of what may 
be properly called the sugar industry. 

New South 

Approximate animal production : 17,500 tons. 

The exhibits from this Colony consisted of white cubes, crystals, 
granulated, grey crystals, semi-grainy, and the ordinary brown second 
runnings. These sugars, although of a high class, are not, as already 
explained, a profitable description of sugar to make for this market. 
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They are no doubt suited for the local consumption. They rarely 
find their way to this country, and probably look entirely to Australia 
for a market. 

Qiieeksland. 

Approximate annual production : 55,900 tons. 

The sugars exhibited in this section were principally white crystals 
and white moist. The sugars, with the excej)tion of some specimens 
of average yellow crystals, are unsuited to the English market, for 
the reason explained in the case of the Indian exhibits. 

Natal. 

Approximate annual production : 16,000 tons. 

There was a great variety of specimens from this Colony, but none 
were of a very attractive appearance. It would be well worth the 
while of the Natal sugar manufacturers to endeavour to imj)rove their 
sugars in this respect. From the appearance of the sugars, proper 
attention is apparently not given to the clarification of the juice 
before evapoi'ation. There were two samples of brown concrete which 
were very suitable for refining. The higher grades of crystallised 
sugar were such as would be described in the London market as very 
grey, and would only be used by refiners. Sugars of the same 
analysis, but of a bright yellow colour, would be worth fully £2 per 
ton more than the samples shown. 

Fm. 

Approximate annual production : 12,000 tons. 

The examples exhibited from tbis Colony were of a very superior 
(piality ; the white crushed being almost bright, and the yellow 
crystals of large grain, far too large however for the English market. 
Fiji probjxbly looks more to Australia than to Groat Britain for her 
market, and has no doubt adapted her makes to tlio taste of the 
Australians, The sugars had a clean healthy appoa, ranee, a,nd would 
appear to indicate a good (piality of cane juice and caroful manufacture. 

Ceylon. 

Approximato annusil production : 350 tons. 

Coy Ion sent but a poor sliow. A few samples of smalBgrainod 
dirtyish white sugar, apparently produced by co:nsi(l(3mble wasliing, a 
very extravagant metliod of improving (piality ; also a few cakes .of 
concrete. These hiid been put into small mattcxl baskets, holding 
about l-Ib. They must therefore either have been specially made for 
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a sample or for some local demaiid, as in this form they would not he 
suitable as an article of commerce. . They had the appearance of 
having been made for sale as sweetmeats. 

Maitbitius. 

Approximate annual production : 120,000 tons. 

Mauritius sent one specimen of loaf sugar of good cpiality ; but, 
like the loaf sugars of all the Colonies, far inferior in appearance to 
our EiigKsh make. The other samples were chiefly white crystals, 
not very bright, second runnings ; and a peculiar large yellow 
crystal, quite unknown in this market, and specially made for the 
brewers’ use in the East. It is certainly curious and remarkable that 
this description of sugar should be specially made for the use of 
brewers, for whom, except in respect of its cleanliness, it is eminently 
imsiiitable. Before sugar is available for the piupose of producing 
the alcohol required for beer, it must be. in verted, and it would there- 
fore seem more natural to use inverted sugar, which can be produced 
from the lowest descriptions of raw sugar and rendered perfectly 
clean by the use of chai’coal, rather than to use the highest class of 
crystallized sugar to be inverted subsequently during the process of 
fermentation. 

Hong Kong. 

The sugars exhibited from Hong Kong, unlike those from our other 
Colonies, were refined sugars : that is, they were made from imported 
sugars which had been redissolved, not directly fxwi the cane juice. 
They comprised all the qualities usually turned out by refiners, from 
sugar candy to low pieces. They were very creditable to the China, 
Sugar Eefining Go., although they did not come up to the best makes 
of this country. 

West Indies and British Guiana. 

Approximate annual jn-oduction : 280,000 tons. 

The sugars exhilxited by these Colonies were various, and included 
the brown muscovado, so much liked by our refiners and tliese of ilm 
United States; fine yellow muscovado suited for grocery purposes, 
which chiefly conies from Barbados ; the well-known biiglit yellow 
crystallmed, mostly from Dernerara, but now also largely jxroduced 
in Trinidad, Barbados, and some of the other islands ; and finally 
wliito crystals. These sugars are all eminently suitable for the English 
market, except the white crystals, which cannot compete with those 
of our refiners, not on account of any real inferiority, but from the 
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mpossil)ility of producing, a.t a cost wliicli -would be profitable, tliat 
sparkling appearance wliicli oiu’ refiners, working on a large scale, 
can produce at a merely trifling expense. 

I am miicli indebted to Mr. W. E. liaise, tbe well-known analytical 
cliernist of Mark. Lane, for tbe assista-nco lie has afforded mo in 
drawing lip tliis llcport, and for tbe typical analyses wbicb accompany 
it. I am also indebted to Mr. John Mc.Oartby, the Government 
Oboinist of Trinidad, for bis assistance in collecting and arranging 
tbe niiineroiis samples wbicb bad to be examined and classified. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXHIBITS. 


Samples. Bescription. 

India. 

1 Loaf sugar. 

5 White crystals, bright. 

1 Low grey crystals. 

Canada. 

1 Loaf. 

3 Granulated white. 

2 Maple. 

Nfvv South Wales. 
1 White cuhes. 


11 White crystals. 

2 Semi-gniiny. 

7 Brown syrups. 

Qxteenst.and. 

47 White and greyish- white cxystals. 

8 Low grey crystallized and somi- 

. grainy. 

14 Molasses s'ug:ir, brown to coloury. 

1 Dull greyish Avhito. 

12 Very grey grainy. 

4 Fair grey-brown syrnps; 

2 Fryer’s (sonc.reto. 

Fiji. 

3 VHiite crystals. 

7 Largo greyish- yellow crystals. 

8 Molasses sugar, fair to low dark 

hrown. 


iSTo. of 
Sainxjles. 


description. 

Ceylon. 


1 White crystals. 

2 White, small-grained. 

2 Molasses and syrups. 

3 Concrete, hrown. 

MAirniTIUS. 

1 Loaf. 

33 Groyish to fair white grainy and 
crysta,llizo{I. 

5 Largo lire wars’ crystals. 

7 Molasses sugar, fine grey to very 
low dark. 

I Concrete. 


Hong Kong. 
llrjlned fingars :■ — 

1 White sugar candy. 

2 Loaf. 

5 Wliite grainy and crystallized. 
4 Yellow pieces. 


Britisu Guiana. 


15 

Crystalliz 

:od, pale yellow to wbitiJ 

21 

1J 

good to lino yellow. 

18 


low to good yellow. 

9 

' u 

grey refining. 

10 

Molasses 

sngai-, low dark brow;i 


to fine 

vollow. 
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jSTo. of 
Samples. 


Description. 

Teinidad. 

Crystallized, yellowish white to 
'white. 

Crystallized, yellow grocery. 

,, grey refining. 
Molasses sugar, fair brown. 
Baebados. 

Crystallized, yellowish white to 
white. 

Crystallized, yellow. 

Muscovado, Dutch, No. 11. 

5 5 5 5 5 5 1 2* 

„ 5 , „ 13 . 

5, 5, 55 14. 

5 5 5 5 5 5 1 • 

Montsebeat. 

Muscovado, Dutch, No. 8. 


St. Kitts. 
Crystallized, white. 

, , fair yellow. 
Muscovado, Dutch, No. 10. 
Antigua. 

Muscovado, Dutch, No. 10. 

5 5 5 5 J5 11' 

5 5 5 5 5 5 1 2* 

Tobago. 

Muscovado, Dutch, No. 7. 

55 5 , 5 , 10 . 

5 5 5 5 5 5 1 1 . 

5, 5, 5, 12. 

5, „ ,5 14. 


No. of 
Samples, 


Description. 

St. Lucia. 

Crystallized, white soft dirtyish. 
small grained. 

Crystallized, yellowish white to 
white. 

Crystallized, medium yellow. 

St. Vincent. 


Low yellow grainy. 
Muscovado, Dutch, No. 


9, 

11 . 

12 . 


Dominica. 

Muscovado, Dutch, No. 


Sh 

11 . 

12 . 


British Honduras. 
Muscovado, Dutch, No. 9, 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Concrete, good brown. 

Jamaica, 

Crystallized, dull grainy white. 

„ greyish yellow. 
Muscovado, Dutch, No. 9. 

5 5 5 ) 5 5 ^1* 

55 ,5 „ 12. 

5 5 5 5 5 5 13* 

5 5 5 5 5 5 1 4. 

TYPICAL SDCAR analyses. 


White Cri/stallized and Loaf. 

Cane Sugar 98*00 to lOO'OO 

G-liicoso '50 ,, 00*00 

Water LOO ,, oo-oo 

Ash ‘30 ,, 00*00 

Organic matter other than sugar * 20 ,, 00*00 


100*00 lOO-OO 
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Fine Fale yellow Crystallized, 

Oaiie Sugar 95*00 to 98*()0 

Glucose 1*00 ,, *50 

"Water I'oO ,, 1*00 

Ash 1*00 „ *30 

Oi'g’anic matter other than sugar *50 ,, *20 


100*00 100*00 

Loit? to yood yellow Orystallized and grey rejining Crystals, 

Cane Sugar 93*50 to 96*00 

Glucose 2*50 ,, 1*40 

Water 2*00 ,, 1*20 

Ash 1*50 „ 1*00 

Organic matter other than .sugar ‘50 ,, *40 


100*00 10*000 

Miiscovadcg Dutch, Nos. 9 to 14. 

Cano Sugar 84*00 to 93*00 

(xluc.oso 6*00 ,, 3*00 

Water 5*50 „ 2*00 

Ash 1*50 „ 1*00 

Organic matter other than sugar 3*00,, 1*00 

100*00 lOO-OO 


URGENT APPEAL TO THE LOUISIANA SUGAR IT.ANTERS 
TO PUT THEIR SHOULDERS TO THE WHEEL. 


The following stirring circular has just been issued hy the Goui- 
niittee of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association. — “ Protection to 
all Aiuericau enterprise” is the password. 

To the Sugar Planters of Louisiana. 

We, the undersigntid cotmriittee of the Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Imve been insti'iicted to address this circular to you, calling upon you 
to a.r()USG from your long continued apathy and keep pa<M3 with, the 
army of progn^ss. 

Some years ago, ii few of the most onex'getic and progressive of the 
o:i:io thoi'isa'ud sugar planters of Louisiana throw thexusolves togethei* 
lx)i‘ the pia'|)ose of rcsistixig the legislation then luincd iit the best 
iutorest.s of tins Btato, the sugar industry, and wo arc pleased to say, 
tlms far, they have done inucli good in preventing adverse logi,slation, 
but it can not bo expected that they can coxxtiiiiio the light a.gainst an 
(u^er-vigilaiit and powerful enemy. Maxiy of the merchants of this 

18 
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city liave recognized tlie yital importance of tMs Association and have 
joined -with ns in onr exertion to prevent the sugar interests of 
Louisiana being offered up as a sweet and savory sacrifice upon the 
altar of political expediency. 

Under the circumstances, it becomes the bonnden duty of each and 
every sugar planter, whether he represents one or one thousand tons 
of sugar, to be on the alert, to come forward and join his fellow 
planters and present a united fi’ont to the baffled, but by no means 
vanquished, foe ; in other words, to thoroughly organize the entire 
sugar interests of the whole country, East, West and South, against 
any change of the tariff. 

Come forward, gentlemen, and fight for your interests ; be not 
afraid or ashamed to stand up manfully for jjrotection as a vital 
principle. Do not allow your political training and sectional preju- 
dices to manacle youi' riper and better judgment. The man who dies 
at sixty with the same views held at twenty-five, has lived to little 
purpose. Wake up ! A mighty change is taking place throughout 
the South ; the geologist has struck the bosom of the South with his 
magic wand, and it is pouring forth a mighty stream of activity and 
prosperity. Money and men are organizing to build up large interests- 
in every State and the password is: FrotecMon to all America )h 
mterprise.^^ 

So, come forward and put down not only your names, but your 
money also. Brush up your experience as planters and deposit it in 
the common treasury in order that all may profit thereby. Indi- 
vidually we can do but little, but as a well organized Association, 
with active and vigilant officers, backed by earnest and working 
committees ; with a sufficient amount of money in your treasui;v to 
make yourselves heard and felt in the national Congress, you can 
prevent the utter ruin now menacing you and those you are, by both, 
human and divine law, bound to protect and provide for. 

Ai’e you insensible to the fearful blow given to you and Tjouisiiina. 
by the infamous Haiwaiian Treaty and the shameful attem])t on i;lio 
part of the United States Senate to continue the same for an additional 
term of years? Are yoix willing to lie supinely, hugging to your 
bosom the fond delixsion of free trade and jmrty allegiance, until ev(uy 
vestige of your property is absorbed by others ? Else in your might, 
and let organization be the order of the day ; but bear in niind that 
in all great and successful undertakings, thci-e must be a head or 
governing body, and that body must have its domicile in the business 
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centre of the State, lienee it must be in New Orleans. We fully 
appreciate the importance and value of your local organizations, but 
to make your work truly effective and for the general good, you must 
also be members of tlie Mother Association, for, only through such a 
channel can the fruits of your ox'ganizations be conserved and made 
available for the general good, and for influencing national legislation 
ill your behalf. 

Besides, your pecuniary contributions are essential to the main- 
tenance of our experimental farm, which is, in truth, the bank from 
which we must draw all positive information, in order to become 
successful agriculturists. Therefore, we, in the name of the 
Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association beseech you to join us in 
striving to restore prosperity to our State. 

We have a fine hall and propose to have it so arranged that you can 
go direct from the cars or boat to it, where jmu can register yoin: 
name and stopping place, leave your valise in charge of a porter, 
telephone to your merchant, meet the Secretary of the Association, 
and on certain days of the week meet Prof. W, 0. Stubbs, who is in 
charge of the sugar experiment station, who will ever be happy to give 
you any information which he may possess in relation to cane, sugar, 
rice, corn, oats, drainage, fertilization, or analysis of soil. You will 
also receive copies of the bulletins issued by him in relation to all 
work done on the farm, and if you will become members and aid us in 
furnishing you, together with the bulletins, clippings from both home 
and foreign agricultural journals on points most valuable and 
interesting to you. 

Come, gentlemen, and join us in this good work. You can never 
make a, bettor iiivestinont. Po yon not see the farmers from the far 
west coming to Mississi;[)pi and your own State to urge you to action ? 
Idle cotton men of North Louisiana are heginning to liave the Pro(‘ 
'rrade sciales I'omoved from their eyes, for they know that the siign,r 
section of tlie Sta.t(3, togcithcr with this pays three (juwrters of tlie 
money into the State Treasury ; besides, we do not l)eli,ove tlioy art,^ 
willi,ng to ciiisli t],ieir own order to (mrieli C, Sprecklos & bio., 

and those who employ coolie labour. Many of the w*3st(:a;’ii i>eoj)le 
rocognizci th,e fact that the west and south ax’e bound together b}’ 
strong ties of friendship and business interests, ami tlait there is a, 
reciprocity exisfcii'iig between them far superior to and more rational 
than the Ilaiwaiian. 
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In conclusion, we will say : send iii your names and subscriptions, 
only SIO a Year, and becoino active working meTn’l)ei’s of our 
Association. Address J'. Y. Gilmore, (Secretary and I'’rea.snrtn', l>, 
Camp (Street, New Orleans. A¥m. E. Hrickell, B. II. lA>niba.rd,, 
L. C. Keever, Ilonry McCall, Ij. M. Soniat, John Dyniond, Ihtiilo 
Host, Committee. 


OUTLINES OE A Nl^lW ATOMIC THEORY. 

Dr. Phipson, wliose name is wrell known to onr readers, lias issued 
a small pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘Outlines of a New Atomic Theory” from 
wEicli we make tlio following extracts : — 

“ The term PhlofjistoK is used in tlie following iiotos in a somewhat 
different sense from that in which it was employed hy the olden* 
chemists, some other term might have been equally acccqdahle but 
this one already belongs to chemistry, and therefore wo have a jiredi- 
lection for it.” 

“ On a general survey of organic and inorganic nature, orir attention 
is arrested by a number of facts, which, though they have hitherto 
defied explanation, the present suggestions appear to account for, so 
far as we can account for anything by connecting facts with theory. 
Nevertheless, the theory we now put forth does not necessitate any 
great change in the nomenclature or teaching of chemistry; if it 
represents truth, it should be given to the ■world, although for many 
years we have hesitated to publish it.” 

‘ ‘ In chemistry we have an immense list of substances all of which 
present themselves as colouxdess transparent fluids, or as wliite 
powders, thoirgh differing as widely in their properties as pure water 
and prussic acid on the one hand, oi* arsonious acid and sugar, on the 
other. A wineglass filled with water, alcohol, other, siilplmric acid, 
solution of potash, &c., presents no difforenco to a child or a savage ; 
neither would it bo considered anything else tlian water if it (uxntaincHl 
a solution of some nitrate, chlorate, sul]}hate, sugar, stryUmine, 
veratrine, ammonia, cyanide of mercury, and so forth. 

In like manner all the metals x>rGsent what is termed tlie iiu4al!i<‘. 
aspect”; they all show a great similarity of physical and clicanicalpn)- 
perties, so that tin, silver, cadmium, antimony, zinc, sodium, aliimin- 
inm, magnesium, lead, &c., would readily be mistaken, one for the other, 
by a child or an inexperienced person. Again, the alkaloids, sugars, 
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g-liicosicle>s, ossciLces, &c., all present a great similarity in physical and 
chemical pi*opertic3S, ‘wliich extends to their therapeutic qualities also.” 

‘'Another fact, which has often struck clioniical philosophers, hut 
has liithcsrto hatRod all attempts at explanation, ivS that of all tla^ 
iimneroiis eienienis, or simple bodies, which compose our g'lol}e, Jour 
(ilo'ue are found sutliciont to build up the whole of orgauic natiirv, 
iinimal and y ego table, and to form the thousands u 2 )on thousands of 
substances known as organic compounds. 

“One more fact, amply demonstrated by the nuniorous analysis 
published in one of our works, is that meteors or aerolites coming* 
from distant regions of space, bring no new matter to our globe ; they 
are composed of the same materuds as our earth. It will be seen, pre- 
sently, that the same materials may possess different pngjertieSy 
according to the circunistancos in which they are placed.” 

‘ ‘ A plieiiomenon readily explained by our new atomic theory, though 
it has not hitherto been accounted for satisfactorily by any hypothesis, 
is that observed when two substances of heterogeneous natures®, such 
as two metals, are brought into contact, an electric current, or electric 
calorific or magnetic manifestations, immediately occur.” 

“ The old notion, that matter is composed of ‘ atoms and spaces ’ is 
doubtless cori’oct, and it can be argued successfully that atoms are 
cnxtremely luinute si)heres. When one substance is divided by another, 
as when an apple is cut by a knife, the latter passes between the 
a, toms, for matter is impendrahle, ; that is to say, the .same space 
(.•aiinot be occupied at the same time by two groups of matter, or by 
two substances; one must make room for the other, and the space 
hettveen the atoms is what we designate m phlogiston d' 

“The whole question of the atomic constitution of matter is 
<x>ntained in the theory of equal gaseous volumes, or better, of the 
inmibiuing volumes of matter in the state of gas. When, we consider this 
subject, we are met iit once by a dihuniua. Idiysical experiments 
liaving shown that, Ixitivecn cortiiin limits of tGinpcjratui’o, equal 
gaseous volumes dilate or contract equally foi’ e(jual amounts of ]iea,t 
or pressure, it was argued that equal vohunes of gases contain tin') 
same number of atom s of the smne size., and plac(.Mi at the same distances 
apart. This of coui'so implies tliat the atoms ai'e of different weights ; 
for instance, the atom of H weighing 1, that of N weighs 14, Ac. But 
it soon camo to he seen that this could not he, because in equal 
volumos of certain compound gases we know that there cannot be an 
equal number of atoms. 
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Tlie next supposition was that the atoms in equal gaseous volumes 
may he of different sms. Then the atom of H would he 14 times 
smaller than the atom of N, &c. There is nothing to bo said against 
this hypothesis, except that it does not explain anything. It n:uirel\' 
asserts that the atom of N is 14 times as heavy iis that of II, hecaus<i 
it contains 14 times more matter. This notion is on many a,c(;ounts 
improbable, unphilosophioal, and explains nothing. But another pro- 
position, which we shall now bring forward, does explain a iiumbor of 
phenomena, that otherwise we find it impossible to account for. 

“ This proposition is that equal gaseous volumes contain a different 
n umber of atoms, all of the same size SinA same iveighf. This implies 
that the atoms are all of the sa7ne ^lature, and proclaims the anitf/ of 
iiuitter. Whatever substance may be under consideration, its atoms 
a.re all of the same nature, and they are separated l)y space which wcj 
call 'phlogiston, — a term that imj)liGS movement, light, heat, elec- 
tricity, &c. The greater the amount of phlogiston, the ginater th<.^ 
energy of the system of atoms termed elements. Thus, II is the most 
energetic system of atoms known; it has the (jrea,test amount of 
2 )hlogiston, in other terms, the motion of its atoms is the 7nost extensi/vef 
“The matter of all the elements is, therefore, identical; the 
pMoguton alone varies, that is, the distance or spmce between the atoms 
(considered at rest) or their eadent of motion. A chemical element is 
therefore a system of atoms, the nature and propei*ties of which system 
depend on its phlogiston, and the amount of the latter is deduced 
directly from the balance, — from the loeights which co mime together. 
Thiis in equal volumes of H, N, Cl, &;c,, we admit that there exist, 
say, 10,140,350 atoms of the same size, same weight, ami same nature ; 
and if we could volatilize without decomposing solid bodies, such as 
sulphate of iron for instance, so as to consider them under the saxmj 
gaseous volume, we shoxild find the same law hold good for tb,em, and 
that an equal gaseous volume of ferrous sulphate, for extimplo, would 
give, as compared with the substances above named, 760 atoms of the 
saine nature as those of II, N, or CL”' 

“ It will be seen by this that the piwperties of a suhstanee depend, 
not on <lit!erent kinds of matter, but on the different amounts of 
phlogiston that separate the atoms, and cause tliom to move in c(u:tuin 
set systems. The atomic system called H is different from the {itoinic. 
system called N, because the atoms of the la,tter system are sopjirated 
by less space,— the system possesses less iMogiston,” 

“We thus see that, as everything depends on gravitation, the 
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8y stems of atoms (elements) known as iron, sulpkiir, oxygen, 
&c,, on tliis globe, may possess very different properties on the planets 
Venus or Jupiter, for instance, on account of tbo different distances 
•of tlieso |)lanetB and our globe from tke sun. Spectral analysis, like 
tlie fall of aerolites, proves that we have tbe same nature of atoms as 
far off globes ; but we see that the properties of a substance depend 
on its pJdofjiMon, which in its turn depends on gravitation, so that 
although the matter is identical with that of our earth, the physical and 
chemical properties miist be different from what they are on this globe.’’ 

“We also see how the whole organic world is made up of a few 
systems of atoms (elements) only ; they are those which contain the 
mmt phlogiston, and, consequently, possess the most energy ; they 
constitute the nearest approach to vitality.” 

“ Again, when two heterogeneous systems of atoms are brought 
into contact, a vibration ensues such as astronomers have termed 
pertiirhation ; it is caused by a slight deviation of the movement, a slight 
change in the phlogiston (wdiich may be temporary or permanent), and 
is carried away along a “conductor” in the form of an electric 
current or otherwise. In allotropxic bodies the original phlogLston is 
more or less permanently modified ; and could this allotropism bo 
pushed far enough, the “transmutation” of the elements wotxld 
un doubtedly ensue . ’ ’ 

^ ‘ It will readily be perceived that this theory explains a mass of 
facts which are not even alluded to in the foregoing notes. And 
though it leaves unaccounted for a certain number of physical 
phenonieria, these will probably be explained in time witliout dis- 
turbing it.” 


FOEEIGN BOUNTIES ON SUGAR. 


Meeting at Geeenocsk. 

A largely attended meeting was held in the Bank Street Hall, 
Groenoi)k, on April 5th, to consider the question of foreign ])oniitios 
upon sugar and other articles of manufacture. Mr. Gciorgo Iferguson 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. Tj':r.0M:Aa NiiiLi., sugar refiner, in the course of a lengthy 
speech, said the question before the meeting was whether they would 
allow foreign houiitieB to continue in order that thcj foreigner might 
send goods into this country cheaper than at their natural value, and 
thus destroy that free trade which they were told would ho the 
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salvation of tlie empire. The employers were fow in number. It 
the men -who were the many, and it was the men who must liolp thivin 
to go to the Government to demand a conferonco. Tla^y wore tliost' 
who advised patienoo, but when they reniemberod tbs it this <|n(:;stioi] 
had been going on for 23 years, ho thought the most patient men 
wonld admit that they had ])retty well conic to the end of their totlier, 
and that aedion should l)e taken. 

Poreign countries would not be in a hurry to give up l)()urii;ies 
unlesvS they were compelled to do so by Great Britain. They wi'rc 
told they must not do anything to stop the bounties because it would 
inj Lire the consumer. But the bulk of their men were those who 
wnuld tell them in the next breath that they would support aii}^ 
Government which would use every means diplomatically to abolish tlio 
bounties . But why not use the means which would be most efficacious ? 

Mr. Heill then read extracts from utterances of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Derby to prove that the bounties were not beneficial to the con- 
sumer, Mr. Giffen, of the Board of Trade, had stated that tlio 
benefit to this country amounted to £3,000,000, but the speaker went 
on to show that the real saving was only £150,000, or something like 
2cL per head per annum of the population. If the bounties continued, 
it would not be long before there would bo no sugar-houses going in 
Greenock. He did not think this a very startling prediction, liocause 
he thought it was very apparent to all. 

It was said there were two remedies. Ho knew of only one. Mr. 
Giffen was asked by one of the Eoyal Commissioners how tlieso 
bounties were to be met. His answer as reported he had since denied, 
but there could be no doubt he did express himself to the effect tliat 
his remedy was to reduce the profits of the masters and the wages of 
the workmen. In answer to that, he might say that the masters’ 
profit had been reduced long, long ago — in fact, he might say it was 
a minor quantity now. As for the wages of the workmen, these liad 
been in many instances greatly redxiced. The other remedy, that of 
a countervailing duty, had practically been I'ecommended by tlio 
Eoyal Commission on the Depression of Trade. He knew it was said 
that this was Protection, but he denied this ; Mr. Cobdori’s definitioii 
of Tree Trade was to obtain articles at their natural value. By tlio 
imposition of the countervailing duty sugar would bo sold a,t its 
natural price in this country. He advised that a treaty should be 
got up to do away with these bounties, and enacting a penalty for a 
contravention of its conditions, by which tliey wamld bo rid of t be 
bounties in a month. 

Mr. Egbert Kerr, shipowner, also spoke in favour of the imposi- 
tion of a countervailing duty, and votes of thanks having been passiMl 
to both speakers and the chairman, the px'oceediiigs terminated. 
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CERTAIN POINTS IN AaRIOULTURAL CHEML'STRY, GON» 
SIDEREI) IN REEERENOE TO THE SELEG'ITON AND 
APPLICATION OE MANURES EOR THE SUGAR 
CANE IN THE ISLAND OF BARBADOS. 

Being a paper read before the Barbados General AgricuUnral &looiet//, 
Koveinber, 1S86. 

By J. B. IlAiiiiisoN. 

(lo7itiimed from page 199. 

Now tlie aim of the majority of sugar cane ma-iiiire makers, at 
the present time, appears to be to make mixtures of sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate, containing as large a proportion 
as possible of “ soluble phosphates” and as a little potash. It is evi- 
dently no longer safe for us, with sugar selling at $2*{)() ]>er 
lOOlbs., to trust to ascertaining the nianurial requirements of oiu" 
plant by using only English manure makers’ ideas; we must 
find them out for ourselves, and the principal part of the probltvm 
is to ascertain the proportions of phosphates and ])otash required ihr 
feeding the sugar cane, and the forms in which they are most accept- 
able to it as plant food. This problem can be solved by oiirscdves, or 
rather by that portion of us who are Propiietors or Attorne 5 ^s. It 


“Os Ammonite ’’—Cane Manithe. 
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can be clone by lading clown in tbe cli-ft'erciit districts of tlie Island, 
upon soils of (lifferoiit cbaractoi', and under diif eront climatic inflmmccs, 
parallel cxpeiim(3nts to tlic^se being conducted at -{rroscmt at Ihulds ; 
and if tins wcro clone wo should approach th(3 solution of two other 
cpiestions, one of whioh is also a financial one, viz., wdiat cliajiges do 
thc) inanurial retpiirements of the sugar came undergo uiidca’ tln3 
inhuoiicc of different soils, writh stores of plant food differing in 
quantity and cj^iiality, and under different atmospheric conditions, and 
(most important of all agricultural c^uestions) with wliat manurial 
agents, and in what quantities are the ascertained manurial recpiire- 
xnents of the sugar cane in different soils, and under different climatic 
conditions to be niOvSt certainly and profitably satisfied ? I do not of 
course, at ])resent, advocate attempting to carry on experiments in tbe 
complete way in wbich I hope in future years to carry on onr Dodds' 
ones, but in sucb manner that the planter shall ascertain the weights 
of canes produced, the volume and density of the juice yielded hy 
them; whioh data alone can give us very much information; perhaps, 
practically speaking, almost as much as more complete ones. The 
latter must follow wdien we shall have established that great want of 
this Island and of the whole West Indies, an Agricxxltural College, or, 
preferable, station^ devoted to the study of tbe growth and reqxdi’e- 
ments of trojxicai plants in tropical climates and to imparting the 
knowledge so gained to the younger planters. I axn my self convinced 
that far more success, both socially and financially, will be attained 
by directing the studies of our youth to the phenomena of nature 
rather than as at present, chiefly to the tales and traditions of the 
ancient Greeks and Eoixians. 

I am afraid that the majority of those present will consider that I 
have dwelt too long xipon the scientific portion of my subject ; but I 
shall not apologise for having done so, as the practical part of it, and 
its successful pursuit, must be based upon scientific knowledge ; I 
will however only allude to one xnore theoretical point, and tliat is : 
which ingredient, if any, of manures, holds out the best promise of 
assisting us in growixxg caxios richer in sugar than oux’ present oni^s ? 
Theoretically, there is one, and that ivS an ingredient whic'h you will 

begin to think I am harping upoix too much - potash. In ordei* to 

•assist us in understanding this point clearly, we must rcimembor that 
in cultivating plants for food, our object is to cause the plant; to draw 
from the air carbonic anhydride, and to assimilate the carlxon con- 
tained in it by combining it with the elements of water to form starch, 
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sugars, oils, &c. This assimilation is carried on by tbe cbloropbyll, 
or green colouring matter of tlie loaves, and tlie relative proportion of 
tliis substance present may bo estimated by tlie doptli of the green. 
It lias been proved oxiiorimentally tliat depth of green colour by no 
means necessarily implies a greater amount of carbon assimilation, 
and that it is associated with, and probably caused by, a relatively 
high proportion of nitrogen in the product. In chlorophyll, as in 
blood, a minute quantity of iron is always present, and is, in fact, 
absolutely necessary for its production. Wlien there is any deficiency 
in the mineral food of plants a deep green may be developed by a 
pimely nitrogenous dressing, and in this case we shall find that 
the production of chlorophyll is not followed in proportion by the 
assimilation of carbon, but that if we add the necessary mineral 
ingredients to it, although the deej) green will not be so apparent, the 
assiniulation of carbon will be very greatly increased, the decrease in 
the depth of green colour, or apparent amount of chlorophyll, being 
due, not to any real decrease, but to the amouut of it, occasioned by 
the nitrogenous dressing, being spread over a far greater space, pro- 
duced by the increas(Mi assimiilation of carbon, and consequent 
greater formation of non- nitrogenous substances. Vegetable physi- 
ologists have proved, by laboratory experiments, that the presence of 
certain ash constituents, and especially of potassium, is essential for 
the assimulation of carbon, no starch being foimed in the grains of 
chlorophyll in the absence of this substance. In fact Sachs, one of 
the highest authorities, has said, “Potassium is as essential for the 
assimilating activity of chlorophyll as iron is for its production. As 
an increase in the proportion of sugar present in the canes would 
mean, and could only arise from, an increased assimilatien of carbon, 
and since potassium is the dominant element for such increase, it 
certainly appears advisable that experiments should bo caaiic^d out in 
this direction by tlie Uipplication of increased proportions of potash 
salts. Very many plaiit<3rs, chemists, and manure makivrs, f(3ar that 
a.n increased a|q)lication of potash may load to an (.JXciBsive |>roduction 
of molasses; as, however, the potash, if absorl)(id in larger ])ro]K)rtion, 
will tend to acciimnlate in tho portions of the cane wlwjro growth and 
assimilation, is most rapid, I bolievo that, whilst we may find the potash 
in the cane tops and loaves increased, the juice in the cellular tissue will 
bo little, if at all, affoctod, and, from certain facts in vegotabh^ physi- 
ology, I should not be surprised to find the porcontago of potash in 
the cane juice diminished, instead of increased, by the extra amount 
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aj)plie(i. You will perhaps remember that I specially drew yoiii’ 
attention to the large amount of potash contained in sheep and in poii 
nianuro ; I will now ask those of you who have largeh'" used tin* 
former manure whether yoix have ever noticed any increase in the 
production of molasses in cane juice from canes inanured with it ; a.n.d 
also, whether you liave not sometimes noticed such iiicrtnise in that 
from canes grown with heavy dresLsings of inaniircs consisting almost 
entirely of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate ? 

What are the practical points in the selection and application of 
cane manures w’e have arrived at, at present, from our theoretical 
reasonings this evening ? The necessity of restoring to our soils, as 
far as lies in onr power, certain of the mineral constituents, and the 
nitrogen which the crop has removed from them ; and tliat this is 
most perfectly done by manuring the land before planting the canes 
with heai'y dressings of pen manure, with sheep manure, or an arti- 
ficial manure closely resembling them in composition. Tlux points 
which we must bear in mind for our guidance in the selection of tlui 
latter arc that as the cane top as planted contains in itself a 
sufficient supply of nitrogen for its earliest stage of growth, we 
do not require a rapidly acting highly nitrogenous manure; that 
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aiyimonia salts are not available as plant food to very young plants — 
in fa.ct to tliese, if present in any quantity, they may act a,s plant 
poison ; and that as nitrates would be lost by drainage, long before 
the young- cane plant had developed sufficiently to require them, the 
source of nitrogen in the manure should be mainly ea,sily dcicom- 
posal)le organic matter, such as blood, or dried flesh, and the per- 
<;entago of nitrogen present need not exceed 4 to 4-^ , The phosphates 
should be in fair proportion ; and as any acidity in the manure must 
])e most carefully avoided, a manure having, say, only from 12 to 15 
])er cent, of Soluble Phosphates” and with rather a high proportion 
of reverted and insoluble, jyreferably bone, phosphates, should b(j 
chosen. This early stage is probably the best time to apply potash, 
and as I. have pointed out to you that it is in pen and she(3p manure', 
this should be in a relatively high proportion, say from 5 to 7.^ pei‘ 
<’ent. The model of such a manure is found in Ohlendorffs Earhj 
. (ktne Manure, a comx)osition introduced hero by the Anglo -Continental 
Manure Company last year, and which already shows promise of 
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1)ecom.mg an established favourite with our leading planters. On 
certain estates in the northern districts of the island arc found deposits 
of phosphate of lime in only a partially mineralised state, and also 
deposits of phosphatio marls containing from o to 80 per cent, of 
phosphates. Where these are o])tainablo they should he reduced to 
powder and sprinkled on the pens in the manner in which I have 
recommended megass ash to be applied. Estates having distilleries 
should also do everything in their power to return the dunder to tho 
soils, this being worth from 9d. to Is. 6d. per puncheon as a manure. 
Where practicable, it should be added to the pons and compost heaps. 
An excellent way of utilising this liquid during crop time would be 
by running it in layers of about two inches in depth under the megass 
furnaces, where a large proportion of its water would he evaporated 
aw^ay by the waste heat, and the red hot megass ash, falling into it, 
would, crumble into fine powder. In this way a manure having very 
valuable fertilizing properties might bo obtained. MTiere the stock is 
well fed, and pen manure made up and suj)plementecl by the use of a 
suitable early cane manure, it will be found that in many cases no 
fui'ther dressing will he required ; if, however, the canes show signs 
of falling oft in vigour in June, July, or August, then a light dressing 
of a good cane manure, or of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
should be given. A very important point gained by the early manur- 
ing of the cane with suitable manui’e is, that by so doing the healtliy 
growth of the young plant, upon which the future crop so niiicli 
depends, is ensured, and if a drought ensues in March, April, May, 
and June, it will he found that such plants will withstand its effects 
much better than the unmanured ones. A most important point, 
also, and one which I can scai’cely impress upon you too strongly, is 
the very great mechanical im|)rovement in the condition of the soil 
produced by pen manime and by vegetable green maruu'es. The soils 
heavily manured with these become much more retentive of moisture, 
which is a most valuable property in our climate, whilst tlie addition 
of the very large proportion of organic matter coiitaincsd in the 
manures increases the amount of humus in tho soil; and, as tho 
activity of tho nitrifying organisms present (both those which, oxidise 
ammonia into nitrates, so preparing it for plant food, and those wlii<‘h 
possibly occasion the assimilation of tho froo nitrogen of th(^ air), 
depends in great measure upon the amount of this sul)stance prosont-, 
which apparently acts as food for them, tho importance of such, 
increase is evident. 
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Next we will consider tlie selection and application of tlie artificial 
manui’e to be given in June, July, or August. As at tbis period of 
tbe year tbe cane lias well developed its roots, and is in a state of very 
active growth, we require a much more soluble and active manure 
than that used at an earlier period. It should contain rather a high 
proportion of nitrogen in a readily available form, either as ammonia 
salts, nitrates, or very easily decomposable organic matter. I am not 
inclined to lay much stress upon the form of the nitrogen applied at 
this season, as at the temperature of this island and in fairly w^et 
seasons nitrification ensues with great rapidity, and the ammonia 
salts are thus rapidly converted into nitrates, whilst the organic sub- 
stances are rapidly decomposed and in turn undergo nitrification. 
called organic nitrogen is frequently recommended for application at 
this period, as to some extent reducing the chance of loss of nitrogen 
by drainage ; but if we recollect, even under favourable circumstances, 
organic substances in decomposing lose nearly 30 per cent, of their' 


Samples of Ditnder. 



No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

Water 

94-()50 . 

92*230 

90-000 

a Organic Matter 

5*()3() . 

7*400 

. 8*270 

Silica 

‘019 . 

•020 

•218 

Sulphuric Anhydride . . 

•061 . 

•037 

•096 

b Phosphoric Anhydride . . 

•005 . 

*006 

•198 

Carbonic Anhydride .... 

•225 . 

•051 

•233 

Chlorine 

•118 . 

•036 

•178 

Lime 

•168 . 

•059 

•488 

Iron peroxide 

. 

•061 

*047 

Alumina 


trace 

trace 

Magnesia 

•040 . 

•033 

•084 

Potash 

•226 . 

•060 

•103 

Soda 

*058 . 

•004 

•0S5 

Copper oxide 

-- . 

•003 

ti‘ace 


100*000 

lOO-OOO 

10()*()00 

it Co:ntai:ning Nitrogen , . 
h Bcpial to l'':ricaicium 

•028 . 

*024 

•054 

Phosphate 

•Oil . 

•013 

•431 


No. 1. — Dunder from molasses, value per punchcHui 23 cts. 
No. 2.— ■••Dtmdor from rotten cane juice, value per 

puncheon 18 cts. 

No. 3.— Dunder from molasses, skiniiningB, and 

cane mud, value per pxmcheon 36 cts 
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nitrogen in the free state, we shall perceive that the anioiint that inay 
be saved by reduced washing and di’aiiiage is probably less than th<^ 
amount thus lost. I do not consider that at this period of the ('.sines' 
growth any groat chance of the nitrates, formed or sidded, being 
washed m the soil below the range of its roots exists, where the 
rriannres are scientifically applied, unless under very exceptionable 
circumstances, and I believe that the experience of most of our 
planters wall bear me out in this statement. The mainiro should 
contain a fair proportion of phosphates and potash, one with a larger 
amount of the latter being chosen if the earlier manuring has not 
supplied it. In selecting the manure great attention should be paid 
to the fineness of its particles and their intimate state of admixture, 
as well as to the comj^lexity of its composition ; the regular and 
ecpiahle distiibiition of the manmial plant food at this season being of 
the very greatest importance. Avoid the mistake of throwing the 
manure into the cane hunch. It is useless there, nay, even injurious, 
until it has been washed into the siiiTounding soil. Tlio yomig cam^ 
roots, by the extremities of which absorption of i)lant food alone takes 
place, are now away from the middle of tlie l)nnch, and are finding 
their food in the hanks of the holes. 

My next statement will, I expect, be received by the majority of 
yon with incredulity ; it is that in this island w^e more freqn.ently over- 
maimre our canes (with artificial manures) than under manure them. 
Artificial manures have twro classes of opponents ; the first, a feeble 
one, those who do not manure at aU ; the second, a much 
numerous one, those who over manure. Yon put to your canes at 
one dressing, say, 5 cwt. to the acre of Mr. A’s manure. It does not 
give yon as good a result as 8 cwt. per acre of Mr. ITs, and you 
iinmediatcdy jump to the conclusion that Mr. A’s is not so good or so 
suitable a manure as Mr. B’s, whilst the fact is that in the first ca.S(^ 
yon have added so much soluble matter to youi* soil at one time tliaf; 
your canes cannot assimilate it; the soil wtit<n’ hecotnes too couenn- 
trated for the plant, wdiich is thereby weakened and reiidcired lial)l(‘ 
to disease. Luckily, porhax)S, a heavy rain comevS and washes the 
excess away; your canes show signs of recovery, and you m( 3 :rcdy 
state that Mr. A’s manure has scorched tliem. You do not notice tln^ 
money loss yon have inflicted upon the estate by over manuring, l)uf; 
ask your attorney, if he is a good natured one, to give you a litth^ 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia to touch them up with— ti'uly 
a case of a hair of the dog that bit you.” 
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Cliemical or artificial manures must at all times be applied with, the 
greatest care. They should, preferably, be first thoroughly mixed 


Examples op a Makube of Complex Composition. 


Detailed composition of ‘ * Dissolved Peruvian Gruano,” ‘ ‘ Ohlendorff’s ’ 
800 tons, ex, “ Mary Hogarth J'' 


Soluble in cold water. 


Moisture 9*058 

Sodium Chloride 1*540 

a Potassium Chloride 1*305 

h Potassium Nitrate *085 

c Potassium Sulphate 2*639 

Magnesium Sulxihate 4*464 

d Monocalcium Pho.sphate 15*570 

e Ammonia Sulphate 30*341 

/ Organic Matter *348 

Soluble in Ammonium Citrate^ Sp. gr. 1'09. 

g Tricalcium Phosphate 2*217 

Iron peroxide *368 

Calcium Sulphate 20*235 

Magnesia *172 

h Potash *055 

Silica 1*138 

j Organic Matter 2*402 


Insoluble in Wafer and Citrate. 


Tricalcium Phosphate ‘571 

Iron peroxide ‘107 

Magnesia *027 

k Potash *024 

Silica 5*329 

I Organic Matter 2*005 


100*000 


d and g equal to A-Bsimilahle Phosphates 

a, 5, c, h and k total Potash 

a OoiitainB Nitrogen 

^ >> * 

y > > 

i »» n 


•oil 

6*440 

•170 

‘636 

‘157 


22*847 

2*367 


a, c, /, y, and I contain total Nitrogen 7*414 
Equal to Ammonia .... 9*00 

19 
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witli two or three times tlieir bulk of dry earth, so as to facilitate 
their uniform application and distribution, and should be used in 
comparatively small quantities, say 2 cwt. at a time. You will get a 
far better return by applying any good artificial manure in two dressings 
of 2 cwt. each than in one of five, and you will have the additional 
advantage of saving some 12s. to los. per acre in the cost of mannx'6. 
You may object that it will cost more to apply manure in two dress- 
ings than one. I reply that in this island labour is cheaper than 
manure; and would remind you that the Bridgetown Water Works 
Company do not pay you for the nitrates (invaluable to you, useless 
to them), which, by your system of manuring at one time far beyond 
the requirements and assimilating power of your plants, you send 
into their water supply.* I am somewhat inclined to recommend in 
many cases the substitution of dressings of sulphate of ammonia, or 
of nitrate of soda, for any second dressing of chemical manures at 
this season, hut have not yet had sufficient experience of its results to 
speak with certainty upon it. 

I do not think that there are any fuiisher points in connection with 
the manuring of the sugar cane to which I could with advantage di'aw 
your attention so late in the evening, and will therefore ask each one 
of those present to assist in working out this manurial problem by at 
once criticising this paper and giving the meeting the advantage of 
their own experience. Let us all join in attempting to improve the 
scientific cultivation of the sugar cane, so that by the time we have 
Central Factories we may have larger and richer crops for them to 
reap ; and last, but not least, that by being better able to compete 
with the beet root we may restore her former prosperity to this island. 

* During the earlier months of tlie year the Bridgeto wn Water Works 
Company’s water contains an average of 6' 14 parts per million of iiitro^roii 
as nitrates, and during the months from July to Decomhor, 
after the manuring season, 8*70, an increase of 8 -50 parts por million, 'riiis 
means, for the Company’s supply 871hs. nitrogen, equal to 43511)8. of sul- 
phate of ammonia lost daily, and if we assume that this supply roprosenis as 
much as one4welfth of the water lost from the island by drainage, we get a 
loss eqtial to that of 5,220lbs. of sulphate of ammonia daily from July to 
December, as against 3,0841bs. from December to July, Of this extra loss 
of, in round numbers, one ton per diem, much is doubtless due to over- 
manuring, and to the wasteful practice of naked fallow. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 


“ The Most Efeegtixe and Practical Means of Ameliobating 
AND Extending the Ageichlthral and Productive Capabilitiiss 
OF Jamaica” (being the Essay to which was awarded the Prize by 
the Council of the Jamaica Society of Agriculture and Commerce), by 
W. Bancroft Espeut, E.L.S.. Kingston, 1886. 

It is not a dif&ciilt task to set forth the thing as it is ; but it is 
a different matter to propound practical remedies for existing evils. 
It is well, and necessary, to keep before the public the injustice and 
absurdity of the bounty system adopted by European Grovernments, 
with a view to its abolition ; but to do nothing else is foolish — 
“ Whilst the grass is growing the horse may be starving.” 

Mr, Espeut in his “Essay” is not content with setting forth the 
thing as it is, but, as a practical man and one resident in Jamaica, 
points out the remedy. 

The first “want” is one which, unfortunately, is not confined to 
Jamaica, namely, available capital. 

Ul)on this point Mr. Espeut says : — 

“ One great want in Jamaica is, undoubtedly a Land Bank ; a platte 
where a man, owning land, who can obtain the requisite labour to work it, 
may go and obtain, e.xpeditiously and with certainty, such a reasonable sum 
of money as he can prove conclusively will yield a good return if wisely 
expended on the soil, and at less cost and trouble than eight per cent, 
interest per annum, by means of a ninety day acceptance. Such an institu- 
tion may not yield to the shareholders such large dividends as 14 per cent, 
per annum ; but every £500 placed in the soil, by the aid of a Land Bank, 
under judicious selection and management, would increase Jamaica’s wealth 
to a larger extent than £1,000 obtained, as money must now be obtained, 
from, the Cobniial Bank.” 

The local capitalist coufiues his loans to semirity upon houses in 
Kingston and other towns, and not upon land, which is tho 
security whitdi most of tho agriculturalists arc able to offer. 

“ To furniali oupitul is then an effective moans of am(3liorating our present 
condition. 1$ it a practical means P I think so. Why should .not the 
State, in Juinaitsa as in ludand, advance money to landowners, to enable 
them to eff(!ct permanent improvements of value ? It has betsn done in other 
British colonies and countries. Take British Guiana for example. The 
Government of that colony advanced £40,000 at three or four per cent, 
interest, to the owner of an estate, to enable him to construct a sea wall to 
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protect his land and land belonging to others, from the inroads of the sea. 
Why should not the Government of Jamaica advance money in the same 
way, to landowners requiring, for example, to construct an irrigation 
system, in order to convert dry and at present useless, idle land into 
productive land ? The sum advanced might bo less than half, or even a 
third, of the value of the land. The Rio Oobre Irrigation Works, instead of 
being a burden to Jamaica, would either have become a blessing and repro- 
ductive, under the system I advocate, or would not have been built at all. 
Take another instance, a landowner may possess fertile land, which he cannot 
use because it is situated far from a shipping place. Money lent on the 
security of that land, to improve the means of transporting and shipping 
the produce of the soil, would he a fair and legitimate work for the State to 
perform. If the Government took the initiative, and it was known that a 
man, possessing land, could procure from the Government money, needed 
for the permanent improvement of his estate, societies, like our valuable and 
prosperous building societies, would speedily come into existence, and instead 
of lending a man money to build a house, they would lend him money to 
build a fortune. I remember many said that the building societies would 
never succeed— but they have succeeded, and done an immense amount of 
good. Some say now that Agricultural L^an Banks — on the same lines as 
these building societies would never succeed. I say ' try them.’ The 
Credit Foncier of Mauritius has done more to permanently benefit that 
island than anything else : why should not similar facilities secure similar 
results in Jamaica f There is capital in Jamaica which, if distributed to 
those who con employ it to advantage, will probably suffice for some time to 
come. But, at present, this capital is not available to the community for 
the production and creation of new wealth out of Nature’s gifts— climate 
aud soil — ^because it exists, either in the shape of large sums, accumulated 
in the hands of a few individuals, or it is present in very small sums in the 
hands of a vast number of persons. It is an old adage r ‘ He that hath most 
lends least.’ The large capitalist is satisfied with four per cent, from 
Jamaica Government Debentures, because his interest, though small, is 
secure, and is receivable without entailing on him any tz'ouble. The money 
in the hands of the multitude is in sums which are too small to be of use, in 
themselves, in the business of creating wealth out of the soil, therefore it 
finds investment in the Savings Bank or in tho Colonial Bank, at three per 
cent., and, like the money of the large capitalist, instead of being available 
for the work of continuing the cultivation of our soil— our one only source 
of wealth— it is taken out of tho fructifying stream, and is loclccd up in. an 
iron safe ! Is it surprising that agriculture should languish, and tlmt; trade 
should he depressed ? I submit, then, that one certain effective aud pra(;ti(ja1 
ineariB of ameliorating and extending the agricultural capabilitios of .Jamaica 
is that the scattered wealth of the island should ho (jollected aiul redistri- 
buted, under proper safeguards, to those who are able to oxtrac/t further 
wealth, by the aid of capital, from the soil. This is not the time, nor the 
place, to sketch the details of such an undertaking ; but let it owhj be 
recognised that money can be as safely loaned on land, for the growth of 
crops, as it is now loaned for the growth of houses— and that tho former 
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class of growth will add more than the latter does to the national store of 
wealth — and I am satisfied that agricultural loan societies will be as success- 
ful as the building societies liave been and are.” 

The labour difFioulty in J amaica is next dwelt upon — with reference 
to this Mr. Espeut says : — 

“ With regard to the second prime agent— -labour — Jamaica is as badly 
situated as it is with regard to the other prime agent — capital. We have 
no schools for training the old or the young in the best systems of agricul- 
ture. We have no schools, and now that apprenticeship has practically died 
out, no means of teaching the trades and handicrafts. We have no industrial 
schools to teach the best ways of caring our products or utilising the vast 
natural store of valuable raw materials. Year after year the old tx’adesmen 
die out. none as competent as them take their place, although we live in 
times -when almost every day adds something to our knowledge of what 
each trade requires, and should do, to attain perfection. In our agricultural 
industries, the old hoilermen, distillers, ploughmen, ditchers, speyers, stone- 
wall masons, herdsmen, headmen who know their work, and others, are 
dying out and none so competent as they are to be found to supjxly their 
places. The most valuable of our effective labour is that comprised in the 
now small, and ever diminishing number of old time people, who were per- 
sonally/ instnicted hy those tvho knew the thing they taught. The coming 
generation, and the bulk of our population, know nothing, because they 
have had neither teachers nor teaching. Is this not cause enough for the 
decay of our agricultural and productive industries? I submit, therefore, 
that one effectivo nifans of ameliorating and extending our capabilities is to 
bo found in the re-organisation and instruction of our labour supply. Is it 
a practical means ? I think it is. In Barbados and other Colonies, in the 
Mother Countr)’, in almost all prosperous and civilised countries, the 
the relations of employer and employed are clearly defined hy law, readily 
understood, and easily enforced. But in Jamaica it is the reverse, the 
Master and Servants’ Act is practically obsolete, and is an absurd and useless 
law.” 

Of the industries, the first place is giyen to sugar, which was at one 
time the staple article of the island. Mr. Espeut strongly advocates 
the Central Factory system. He says: — 

it is to survive the death struggle in which it is engaged with the 
beet root industry, it c.an only do so by altering the metliods heretofore in 
use. It is tiseh'ss for each separate estate to go on trying to compete with 
the gigantic cane sugar IJsines, or Central Factories, of the other sugar 
Colonies, which alone are fitted to take effective part in the battle for life 
now raging. There are a few estates, perhaps, which are so extremely well 
situatcM, in regard to soil, climate, abundance of fuel, and ample water 
supply for power and irrigation, that they can grow, and manufacture sugar 
so cheaply as to compare favourably with the best results obtained at Usines 
— but they are the exceptions, which prove the rule— and I only wish they 
were more numero us than I believe them to be. The quality of J ainiaca sugar 
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is so Y 0 ry fine, naturally, owing to its freedom from salts and its good polari- 
zation, tliat we have a great advantage over many sugar-growing countries 
in th;it respect; and another material advantage exists in our exccdlent 
gtiographical poai tion near to the groat market, the United State's , These, added 
to the greater advantages we enjoy, over all other places, in the superiority of 
our rum, must enahlo Jamaica to compote favourably with other placfjs, if ovtly 
we provide onrneliieH with the same perfected appliances for the mmt economical 
manufacture of sue/ar^ which exist elsewhere. This can only be achieved hy the 
erection of Central Factories or Usines, placed in the host positions of the 
best sugar-growing districts. There are many most excellent sites for 
Central Factories ; I may name a few of them. 

The stations he recoimiiLGiids for Central Factories are : The Plantain 
{larclen. Eiver District, Salt Eiver, in Vere, and the Cayniannas and 
Bxishy Park. 

The producers of rum are regarded for the most part, Mr. Espeut 
tells us, as “ duffers,” hy men of science : — 

* ‘ Rum cornea next to sugar, and is its natural and necessary accompaniment. 
The extraordinarily high price obtained by some estates for rum known as 
‘ German Ram ’ — because it all goes to Germany — to impart to neutral beet 
root spirit, out of its great abundance, the fiavour and smell of true rain — 
has not attracted the attention it deserves. Men of science have always 
regarded Jamaica sugar planters as * duffers,’ hocauso all th<3 estates do not 
make a rum of equal value to that produced by a few. They have argued, I 
think correctly, though I know others dont agree with me, that what can be 
done on one estate can be done on all, if the like conditions are present. 

“ Nothing demonstrates the folly of our forefathers, and indeed of our- 
selves, more than this (irerman rum question. Wo have never employed 
practical scientists to find out the cause of the extraordinary difieronee in the 
prices of first-class German rum and of an ordinary rum. I have seen the 
one sell at lls. the gallon — the other at 2s. 6d. the same day in London. 
This enormous difference is a standing slur on tho intelligence and enter- 
prise of our sugar planters ; and our Government, too, is censurable for not 
having, long since, directed the island chemist to devote every moment of 
his sj)ar 0 time to the elucidation of the apparently mysterious diffbrence 
between the one class of rum and the other. So far, the quantity of rum 
made of this high quality has been produced accidentally, as I never met 
any one who could give any explanation of the cause or effect. Some say it 
is the soil— others the water— others again imagine that it is owing to tho 
particular proj)ortion8 of the various ingredients. Detesting, hf^yond every- 
thing, the taste and smell of rum, I have never been able to bring mysolf to 
that condition in which I could personally superintend any experiments to 
ascertain, accurately and certainly, the true cause— hut I have, by micro- 
scopical investigation and otherwise, satisfied myself that it is poHsiblo, and 
indeed quite feasible, for every estate or central factory in Jamaica— and, 
for the matter of that, in any sugar-producing country of like temperature- 
to produce a rum, of identical quality and value as that of tho most highly- 
prized brand — because the value depends on a ‘ body ’ or ‘ flavour ’ or * per- 
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fqme,’ ■which is obtained, not hy any skill of man, but simply and solely, in 
consequence of the presence, in the wash, of a particular ferment or germ, 
differing, in its odour and effects, from that present in other classes of rum- 
The researches of Pasteur, of Dumas, Astier, Bichat, Lei big, Bercelius, and 
Engel, and a host of other great men have carefully determin(.'d the various 
ferments, and the fungi which produce them, in the manufacture of heer and 
of different wines ; hut no one has ever studied the organic living cells which 
produce form en tuition in our distilleries, which are, undoubtedly, the causes 
of the flavour of our rums. ... I therefore think that the sugar interest, 
and the Goverrmient of Jamaica, should at once direct the attention of the 
Island Chemist, Mr. Bowrey, F.C.B., to this important subject, and give 
him the services of an assistant, convei'sant if possible with this branch of 
study in order that the particular ferment of German rurn may he clearly 
ascertained and identified, with the view of its being utilised for the conver- 
sion of ordinary cheap Jamaica rum into the highly -prized and costly 
German rum. I hope that this suggestion will not he put on one side as a 
mere theory, but that its value will he shortly demonstrated.” 

Of the “fruit” trade in Jamaica, which of recent times has made 
such strikes, the writer says : — 

“ I have left the fruit industry to the last because I think it is destined to 
he the greatest of all Jamaica’s sources of wealth. Whim we remember that 
within four or flve days’ steaming there is the United States, with over fifty 
millions of the most intelligent and active of mankind, it is astonishing how 
little we have don(3 to make the most of our advantages. The fruit industry 
has grown from nothing, without any aid or encouragement from Govern- 
ment. From an export value in 1H73 of only 1:4,745, it increased to £252,836 
in 1884 ! Fifty fold in eleven years ! There is no reason why it should not 
grow another fifty fold in the next eleven years, if the requisite facilities are 
furnished. But no further material increase can he expected unless railways 
or tramways, or wire ropeways, are constructed, to provide transport for the 
fruit ; the labour and land, available now, cannot he expected to accomplish 
impossibilities ; and there is no doubt that the trade has encroached on the 
moans now available, and that much valuable fruit is destroyed, or rendered 
unsuitable for shipment, owing to the long distances that have to be over- 
come, in the transport, on men’s and women’s heads, and on m’ule and 
horseback, and in carts and in boats, before it finally arrives on the steamer’s 
decks. Whilst Costa liica, Honduras, and even 8t. Domingo are busy 
building railways to transport their fruit, Jamaica hangs hack, because some 
people are afraid that an industry which has reached a quarter of a million 
sterling in a dozen years, in face of immense difliculties, will not endure and 
increase sufficiently to render railways remunerative. Others are afraid of 
increasing otxr paltry Public Debt in order to obtain so beneficial an invest- 
ment for their money. The table annexed, marked A, shows the debt,- per 
head of population, in each of the countries named. It shews that Jamaica 
has a wide margin for investing money in railways, and that we are fat 
behind in this most needed direction. We are being left behind rapidly in 
the race for wealth, because we go on carrying on our heads burdens which 
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in other countries are cariaed by rails. It is a wonder that we do not realise 
the amount of labour — human and animal — which is now daily wasted in 
performing duty in the transportation of bruit, which could he much more 
cheaply performed by steam, with the greater advantage, too, that the laljotir 
saved by railways would bo available for increasing the quantity of our 
e:jcports, instead of, as now, reducing their money value. So long as Jamaica 
re&ains from building railways for the encouragement of the fruit and other 
industries, because it will be necessary to raise money by loans to pay the 
cost, so long, I say, wo are acting as the wicked servant in the Parable did, 
who instead of putting out to interest his master’s money, hid it in ji napkin. 

I cannot understand the theory which prevents the colony borrowing funds, 
which can he invovsted to advantage ; and to postpone further railway con- 
struction until we ascertain the results, from a pecuniary point of view of 
the recent pimy railway extension, is, I think, to confess that we are not 
able to linderstand the position of the island and of its only advancuTig 
industry. For want of railways much of our fruit leaves our shores stale, 
bruised, and battered~our jdanters are deterred from extending their culti- 
vation hy the risk which now attends the shipment and transport of their 
fruit; and many thousands of tons of energy are wasted in conveying, 
instead of being well-spent in producing, the article. Our fruit is 
admittedly the finest flavoured, and the best reaping, which reaches America, 
but, for want of railways, it is shipped when stale and is bruised in transport. 
The only article for which there is any demand is grown and exported under 
difficulties which no good Government would permit to continue, when the 
remedy is so easily applied. It comes to this, that because Jamaica is 
Jamaica, that which is beneficial and sound policy elsewhere is had and 
unsound here. Are we to allow such a monstrous idea to prevail to our 
injury?’’ 

And in order to successfully develop this trade tramways are a 
necessity. 

‘ ‘ In order to ameliorate and extend the fruit industry it is essential that 
railways or tramways, or wire ropeways, should he constructed in districts 
possessing no certain or sufficient means of transport. Let this he once 
recognised and we shall get railways. Let this continue to be ignored and 
we shall not get railways. Let this continue to be ignored and we sliall 
lose our fruit trade, as we have lost our sugar and cofi'ee teides. It is jilso 
essential that fruit should be included among the articles enumerated in the 
schedule of the “ Agricultural Produce Buyers’ Law. Until this is don<? the 
grower of fruit must remain at the mercy of petty thieves ; and petty 
larceny bears more cruelly on fruit growers than on any other class of the 
community.” 

We give Mr. Bspent’s conclusion upon the whole cpiestion in his 
own words. 

I. Capital. —By means of Land Banks, or societies on the linos of the 
Building Societies. 

II. Training Schools.— To educate our orphans, criminal, and vagrant 
children in all branches of industry, and to be available as stations for the 
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piirohas© and preparation of coffee, cacao, annatto, and other similar pro- 
ducts, now shipped in a badly prepared condition ; and as stations where tho 
breed of every kind of animal can be improved by new blood ; where bee 
culture, and the management of small stock, and the preparation of food 
stuffs can be taught and practised. 

III. Central Eactokies for sugar making. 

IV. Railways for feeding the sugar factories with canes, and for the 
conveyance of fruit and other produce with regularity, despatch, and 
economy. It will be wise to foster and encourage industry by giving all 
possible facilities for transport. These railways should he constructed at 
once — the longer they are delayed, the longer will he delayed that period at 
which we shall he in a position to start in our advance forward. We have 
waited long enough to see other countries, not possessing our advantages, 
heat us ; and we should not be kept waiting any longer. If the Government 
are not pr8pare4 to extent their present railway system in order to supply 
the additions needed, capitalists should he invited to open up new lines 
where they are needed, by the offer of a guaranteed interest on a specified 
cost per mile. If tho guarantee of 4 per cent, per annum for 20 yeai-s wore 
offered, capitalists would as willingly supply us with railways, as they have 
supplied India on similar terms. 

“ Let Jamaica be supplied with the facilities enjoyed by other countries, 
and there is little real ground to fear that her sons will be found wanting or 
unable to take a fair place in the march of progress and civilisation, and in 
the race for honour and wealth.’’ 

The following table A shows the debt per head of the population of 
Jamaica, as compared with that of nine other of our colonies. We 
wish Mr. Espeut had enlarged this table, by including those colonies 
where the debt per head was less than in Jamaica, as for instance, 
Barbados : — 

A. 



Debt per Capita. 

Excess per Capita 
over Jamaica. 

Balance in favor 
of Jamaica. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Jamaica 

2T4 

0-0 

. . . 

Mauritius 

2*32 

0-18 

110*352 

Trinidad 

3*33 

M9 

691*156 

Cape 

10-Cl 

8-48 

4,844-417 

Victoria 

26'00 

23-86 

... 13,857*983 

K. S. Wales 

19-07 

17*93 

... 10,413 816 

W. Australia . . . . . 

11-88 

9-74 

6,657*030 

Tasmani 


15*17 

8,810*796 

S. Australia 


37*86 

.... 21,989*239 

Queensland 

62-03 

58*89 

.... 29,657*116 
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PATENT OEEIOE INaiJIEY.^ 


Report of the CommMtee appointed hj the Board of Trade to inquire 
into the BtiUes^ Organization.^ and Arrangements of the Patent OfficAi 
'under the PateMs, .Designs^ and Trade Marks Acif, 188if having special 
regard to the System of Examination of the Specifications 'which 
accompany applications for Fafmts noio in force tender that Act, together 
'With Minutes of Evidence, Appfe.ndiGes, <fcc. 

This is tke Eeport of tlie Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade to inquire into the system of examination of the specifications 
of patents. The Committee held their sittings during the earlier part 
of the year 1886, and they report as follows : — 

“ One of the most important questions engaging onr attention has 
been the working of the provisions contained in section 7, sub-section 
5, of the Act of 1883. 

That section requires that if after an application has been made, 
but before a patent has been sealed, another application is made 
bearing the same, or a similar title, the examiner shall report to the 
Comptroller whether the specification appears to him to comprise the 
same invention as the earliest application. And if he reports in the 
affirmative, it further requires that the Comptroller shall give notice 
to the applicants that the examiner has so reported. 

“We recommend that sub-sections 5 and 6 of section 7, and the 
corresponding provision in section 11, should be repealed. 

“ The hardship complained of, that the office should receive fees 
from a subsequent applicant whilst there was a prior application 
pending which would render the subsequent application and any 
patent granted upon it valueless, might be met by providing that in 
case the second applicant choose to abandon his application, and the 
patent (if any) granted upon it within a certain period, say two 
months of the grant of a patent on the first application, he should 
receive a return of the fees paid by him to the office. 

y We believe that if such a provision existed, the return of fees 
thus applied for would be quite trifiing in amount.” 

After a recommendation with a view to utilising more fully the 
office staff, the Committee go on to say : — 

“ Serious complaints have been made to us of the working of that 
part of the Act which permits amendments when the application does 


* For a summary of the “ New Patent Bill, 1883,*' sea the volume of tliO Sugar Cma, 
for 1883, page 
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not, in tlae first instance, comply with the requirements of the Act. 
It has been stated that when an examiner lias reported that the 
invention has not been fairly described and that an amendment is 
no(‘.ossaiy, the applicant occupies months sometimes in making snch 
amendments, and it is alleged that advantage has been taken of this 
power to introduce into a specification, objected to on account of its 
vagueness, matters the knowledge of which has been subsequently 
ao(|uired, it may be even from a subsequent applicant who has 
meantime filed his complete specification. We think these complaints 
are to some extent well founded, and that, at all events, there is a 
risk of abuse from an indefinite time being allowed for amendments. 
At present there are no means of controlling the applicant in this 
respect. The amendment may he made at any time prior to the date 
for delivering the complete specification. We are of opinion that 
there is no sound reason why the time should he thus unrestricted. 

We therefore recommend an alteration in the law to the effect, 
that if an amendment be required by the Comptroller under section 7, 
sub-section (1), then unless an amendment making the application 
conformable to the requirements of section 6 ho made within one month, 
the patent should date only from the time of the original application. 

“To meet exceptional cases, however, we further suggest that 
power should be given to the Comptroller (subject to the usual appeal) 
to extend the time beyond one month when it is proved that the 
delay was unavoidable and arose without default or neglect on the 
part of the applicant. It is worthy of consideration whether public 
notice should not be required of any such application for extension of 
time, and wdiether any subvsoquent aj)plicant who has filed.a complete 
specification should not bo permitted to oppose it. 

“ Witnesses have called our attention to the practice of the office 
with reference to rejecting applications on the ground that they 
contain more than one invention. It has been alleged that too much 
strictness has been observed in the interpretation of what constitutes 
‘ one invention.’ There may have been at one time some grotind for 
cotnplaint tlmt the view taken hy^^ the office was too rigid. But we 
tlunk that this is not at present the case. It is conceded that the 
strictness complained of has been relaxed since the instnictioiiB given 
by the law officci’s in April, 1885, and it was stated by so important a 
re]>resentative of inventors as Sir William Thomson that the principle 
laid down in those instructions was quite satisfactory. 

“Strong representations have been made to us in favour of the 
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oreation of a roll of patent agents. It is said that tlioro are persons 
calling tb-omselves patent agents who i)ossoss neitlier the requisite 
knowledge or integrity, and that occasionally inventors who are poor, 
and not highly educated, sulfer seriously in consequenco. Some 
witnesses urged that if a roll of duly qualified agents wore created, 
the Patent Office should be permitted to deal only either with the 
inventor himself or with an agent on the roll. We cannot recommend 
such a regulation, and we think it would he undesirable to put the 
right of communicating with the Patent Office in the hands of any 
body of men, or to create a monopoly in respect thereof. The matters 
upon which the office has to communicate with inventors are 
sometimes of a character quite uutechiiical, and it would be a hard 
measure to prevent an inventor in the provinces from transacting his 
biisiness with the office in such cases through the agency of a friend 
residing in London. And we do not see our way to distinguish in an 
enactment between cases of this nature and those requiring technical 
knowledge, even if we thought it desirable to create a monopoly in 
favour of agents on the roll. 

“We think, however, that it would be of public advantage to 
provide a means of securing a roll patent agents consisting of duly 
qualified persons, the admission to which should be possible and easy 
for all persons so qiialified. With this object we -would suggest that 
steps should be taken with a view to fixing a standard of qualification 
for the title of patent agent. And it might perhaps be well to enact 
that any person should be subject to a penalty who without being on 
the roll assumed the title of patent agent either by advertisement or by 
description on his place of business or on any documents issued by him. 

“ Various other changes in the present system have been suggested 
by witnesses we have examined, some of them amounting to a 
complete revolution of the law as at present administered. But 
there has been no general concurrence of opinion in favour of any 
these changes. They have mot wdth as much opposition as stxpport 
from the rion-o-fficial witnesses. And we think that in any view a 
further trial of the present law is necessary before a fundamental 
change could he recommended. 

“If the law and its administration should bo altered in the 
manner we have proposed, wo would suggest the expoclioncy of 
appointing another committee after sufficient time has elapsed to afford 
experience of the working of the office under the altered circum.stances.’’ 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

Low PRICES AND THE CULTIVATION OP SUGAE. 

In a report upon tlio trade and industries of the Philippine Islands, 
the British Consul at Manilla states that owing to the steady decline 
in the prices of sugar last year, many planters were seriously con- 
templating the abandonment of the growth of sugar cane, and the 
substitution of coffee, maize, and tobacco. The unprofitableness, 
through low prices, of their regular industry was not, however, the 
only cause of this intended change. Last year heavy losses wer(‘’ 
occasioned by the ravages of locusts, which appeared in great clouds, 
and inflicted immense damage upon the canes. Altogether, therefore, 
the economical condition of the Philippines is not just now at all 
encouraging, the planters having for the most part realised little more 
from their last crops than sufficient to pay the cost of cultivation. 
They are consequently able to, expend very little upon foreign 
imports. 


THE BXPOET BOUNTY ON GEEMAN EEEINED SUGAE. 

The raw sugar used by the German refiners yields at least 90 per 
cent, of refined sugar. The duty paid by the refiner on the raw sugar 
('/.e., the difference between the export price and the duty-paid price) 
is 18 marks per 100 kil. 

The drawback on refined exported, if it is only to return the duty 
paid on the raw out of which the refined is made, should therefore 
not exceed 20 marks, the proportion of refined to raw being 
as 9 to 10. 

The present drawback is 22*20 marks, and therefore causes a loss 
to the TreaBury of 2-20 marks on every 100 kil. of refined 
exported. 

In October of this year the drawbacks are to be reduced, but as 
the reduction is to bo the same on each drawback the proportions are 
altered (as occimtxi in the previous reduction made in 1883), and the 
drawback on refined becomes still more excessive as compared with 
the duty on the raw suga,r. 

The duty on raw (f.e., dij^erence between export price and duty- 
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paid price) will then be 17 *20 marks, and drawback on refined 
21*50 marks. Tbe correct drawback (in tlie proportion of 10 to 9) 
would be 19*16 marks. The new drawback will therefore cause a loss 
to the Treasury of 2*34 marks on every 100 kil. of refined 
sugar exported. 

This loss to the Treasury, arising from the drawback on refined 
sugar, is in addition to that which aiises from the dut})* being charged 
on the roots. 


DIVIDENDS OE EUSSIAN SUGAR EACTOEIES. 


The following information respecting the dividends paid by various 
sugar manufactories in Russia in the year 1887 as compared with the 
preceding seven years has been received from Sir E. B. D. Morier, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersbiirgh, under date of the 
22nd March last : — 



Years. 

Manufactories . 










1887 . 

1886 . 

1885 . 

1884 . 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880 . 




z 


7 

i 

I 

7 

Yaropovitchi . . . . 

5 

10 

15 

30 

25 

25 

20 

25 

Gorodok 

6 

8 

20 

25 

25 

— 

19 

30 

Ki’asnoselkovsk . . 

— 

10 

12 

12 




— 

Strogoiioff 

6 

10 

30 

35 

— 

— . 



Spitchinetsky .... 

6 

6 

20 

25 

32 

25 

20 

15 

Eomanovsky .... 


9 

15 

12 

30 

30 

17 


Gonorovsk 

5 

12 

20 

20 

15 

8 

. a 

9 

Shedrovsky 

1 6 

12 

30 

30 

30 

23 

20 

20 

Djurinsky 


6 

15 

20 

30 

30 

16 

20 

Kliodarkovsk 


15 

20 

35 

30 

25 

15 

10 

Oharnomirsk 


11 

10 

35 

30 

25 

15 

10 


‘ * The following manufactories have paid no dividends iJiis y(‘ar: 
Tsibulevsk, Karovitse, Levashovo-Voitovetsky, Ivaiikoviitsk, 
Turbo vsk, Zagnilkovsk, Krasnosilovsk, Strikhovetsk, Stcspanovsk, 
Severinovka, Krasnoselkovsk, Levada, and Makliaripetsk.” 
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(3|omsj)ondcnc«. 


A BILL TO ABOLISH SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Carpenter’s Eoad, Stratford, London, E., 

lOtli April, 1887. 

To THE Editor of the “ Sugar Oan-e.” 

Sir, — Most politicians admit the existence of a serious grierance on 
the part of our sugar refiners against the system of foreign bounties, 
whilst they regret the absence of any practical remedy. 

The proposition of a counterrailing duty, which has been put 
forward as the only possible cure for the disease, does not, for various 
reasons, make many converts. Free traders feel that countervailing 
is perilously akin to protection, and protectionists fear that a measure 
which does not set the agricultural interest in the forefront is not one 
to make a good party cry. 

The fact is, the idea of a countervailing duty confined to one article 
of commerce appears to be so selfish and narrow in its application, 
that it does not excite much real sympathy outside the circle of those 
who have invested their money in sugar refining. Nevertheless, the 
subject is one of immense importance to the country, even if we only 
regard the decay of our sugar refineries as an example of the facility 
with which foreign Grovernments may crush out all our industries one 
after the other, To-day it is the turn of sugar, to-morrow it may bo 
that of cotton or wool or iron. My view of the matter is, that 
merchandise introduced into this free trade country, by means of a 
bounty, is in reality as much contraband as tobacco or brandy which 
are “ run” without paying the duty — one is the evasion of the spirit, 
the other an evasion of the letter, of the law. 

Looked at from tliis point of view, it seems to mo possible to adopt 
such a lino of opposition to bounty-fed merchandise of all kinds as 
will unite both free traders and protectionists in a policy which 
would oifoottxally protect our industries against bounties without 
offending any susceptibilities or imposing any duties, 

I have thrown my views into the shape of a bill to be presented to 
Parliament, which I append. I fear some defects may be discovered 
in the form of the document, as I have no experience to guide mo in 
such matters, but as the central idea appears to he a sound one, I 
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invite criticism on it from tliose who have made this question a special 
study, 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Edward H. O’Neill. 

A Bill to Abolish Eobeiget Bounties. 

Whereas, the tendency of modern legislation in Great Britain has 
been in the direction of freeing foreign trade from impediments, 
thereby exposing home manufacturers and producers to the competi- 
tion of foreign manufactures and products, and whereas, within the 
period of the adoption of the said policy by Great Britain, certain 
foreign Governments, with the view of transplanting certain British 
industries to their own soil, have deliberately adopted the system of 
giving bounties or subsidies to merchandise intended for export, 
directly in the form of grants of money, or indirectly in the form of 
excessive drawbacks, and whereas, the said system of State aid tends 
to defeat the free trade policy of Great Britain, to injure and destroy 
the business of British and colonial manufacturers and producers, and 
to subvert the principle of the most favoured nation clause in treaties 
with foreign nations, it is hereby enacted — 

1. That from and after the 1st day of January, 1888, entry into 
the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
prohibited to all merchandise which has received from any foreign 
Government any bounty or subsidy, or excessive drawback, or other 
State aid, dhectly or indirectly. 

2. All merchandise so subsidised shall be confiscated, and treated 
as contraband, the penalties and fines in such case made and provided 
being applicable to offences under this Act. 

3. It shall be accepted as sufficient proof that merchandise is 
entitled to entry if the importer thereof shall produce a certificate 
from the shipper, stating that the merchandise in question has not 
received any bounty or subsidy, or excessive drawback, or other State 
aid, either directly or indirectly. 

Such certificate shall be declared before a British Consul, and must 
bear his endorsement that to the best of his belief the statement is 
true. 

Sxich certificates shall only be required in the case of suspected 
articles, which the Comptroller of H.M. Customs may from time to 
time specify. 
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MONTHLY LIST OE PATENTS. 
Communicated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, C.E., M.S.C.I., 
Eel. Inst. P. A., Patent Agent, 6 , Lord Street, Liverpool; 6, 
Bank Street, Mancbester ; and 323, High Holborn, London. 


ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

4-397. H. W. Walkeb, and T. L, Pattebson, Glasgow. Improve- 
ments m ajparatus for moulding and refining sugar. 24tb March, 
1887. 

4889. T. Tomlinson, London. Apparatus for trashing and cutting 
sugar cam and such like crops. 1st April, 1887. 

5066. A. Seybeblich and A. Tbampedach, London. Improve- 
ments in or relating to the manufacture of grape sugar, oth April, 1887. 

ABllIDGMENTS. 

15400. J, Hobnxjng and 0. Babb, Sangerliaiisen, Prussia, and E. 
J. Weiss, Basle. Improvements relating to evaporating apparatus for 
use in the manufacture of suga.r and far similar pur^mses. 25th 
Novoniher, 1886. This invention consists in automatically regulating 
the pressure on the various pans worked on the multiple etfeot 
system, and consists in causing the steam from each pan in succession 
to pass in a worm through the next and enter a column of water at a 
higher point than the last did; the respective differences of the 
heights of column regulate the res];)ective pressiues. 

1938, T. Debham, Bolton, Lancashire. Certain improvements in 
hydr 0 ')neteTs and saccharometers. 10th February , 1886. This invention 
consists in regulating the weights of poises in saccharometers accord- 
ing to a given algebraical formula. 

AMERICAN. 

ABRIDGMENT. 

357481 , J. H. Hancock, Yonkers, New York. Vacuum evaporat- 
ing appa^ratus. 8th February, 1887. The inventor provides a, 
cylindrical vacuum vessel, surrounded circumferentially by a water- 
jacket lor the circulation of hot water, so that a uniform and readily 
controlled heat of the desired temperature may be applied to all sides of 
the fluid or mass to be evaporated, and connects with such jacket 
supply-pipes for hot and cold water and steam, and an exhaust or 
overflow pipe. The evaporating cylinder is also provided with a 
central longtitudinal shaft, haying a connected spiral agitator and a 

, 20 
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longtitiidinal scrapei'-blacle, arranged to scrape tlie entire inner peii- 
pliery of tlie cylinder, whereby Iluid and senii-flnid sul)stances may 
be so agitated as to prevent cohesion or agglutination into an 
unmanageable mass, and be readily brought to a powdered oi* 
granular condition. 

360581. A. Gaukrogeii, San Erancisco. Snren-bottiyni /hr ohar- 
coal ‘wasliimj and JUterhuj tanhs, 5th April, 1887. This invention 
relate^ to a screen-bottom to be used in connection with the tanks in 
which the chainoal u>sGd for purifying pmposes in sugai-houses or 
elsewhere is washed and filtered. It consists of a suitably shaped 
casing, ha'si.ng fine perforated or other screen idaterial upon its upper 
and lower surfaces, and in combination with this a filling of coarse 
sand or fine gravel introduced into the bottom of the screen and 
l)©tween these sxirfaces. 


Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Sw/ur (Jane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar (Jane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, niercha .^s, commission 
agents, and brokers, interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 


JAVA RUGAE EXPOET8. 


Erou 1st July, 1886, to Eebritary, 1887. 
(For Exports pmvious to eTaly, 1886, sec next page.) 


'Tons Shipped To other 

t<) end of. lb Euro]>e. (.Countries. Total. 

July, 1880 9,657 .... 4,339 .... 13,996 

August ,, 28,101 .... 7,933 .... ;>6J)34 

September ,, 72,193 18,250 90, -M:; 

October ,, 108,007 .... 25,784 133,791 

November,, 141,956 .... 38,264 .... 180,220 

December ,, 179,191 .... 55,208 .... 23‘!:,<100 

January, 1887 216,607 65,496 . 282,103 

February ,, 226,415 74,570 300,985 


Shipments to th(3 United Kingdom only, January to 


I)(„ 


iccmber. 


1882 149,274 

1883 169,839 


1884 162,083 

1885 185,434 
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For Exi3orts since June, 1886, see opposite page. 
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IMPOETS AND EXPOETS (UNITED KINGDOM) OP EAW 
AND EEPINED SUGAES. 

Januaey 1st to March 31st, 1886 and 1887- 
Board of Trade Eettmis. 

IMPORTS. 


Raw Sit gabs. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 


Owts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

G-ermany .... * 

928,875 

1,709,340 

663,414 

921,046 

Holland 

65,756 

76,473 

337,025 

48,684 

42,460 

171,594 

Belgium 

276,401 

188,634 

France 

2,819 

655,723 

1,552 

1,647 

938 

BritishWest Indies & Giiiana 

731,284 

581,195 

544,838 

29,105 

Britisli East Indies . . 

115,765 

66,021 

65,741 

China and Hong Kong .... 

44,226 

12 

26,393 

6 

Mauritius 

22,662 

22,077 

15,129 

10,120 

Spanish West India Islands 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil 

265,000 

223,519 

185,842 

117,867 

Java .... 

1,640,059 

1,062,397 

1,326,708 

704,824 

Philippine Islands 

149,179 

47,202 

90,350 

20,316 

76,160 

Peru 

220,578 

173,379 

122,037 

168,404 

128,684 

Other Countries 

162,471 

95,827 

Total of Raw Sugars . . 

4,560,412 

4,661,410 

3,490,725 

2,734,101 

Molasses 

• 20,764 

3:h422 

8,622 

9,741 

Total Raw Sugars .... 

— 

— 

3,499,347 

2,743,842 

Refined Sugahs. 





Germany 

363,832 

564,753 

321,878 

437,842 

Holland 

220,118 

333,023 

204,246 

260,618 

Belgium 

25,238 

37,010 

24,882 1 

31,126 

France 

143,653 

318,977 

138,890 

237,896 

United States 

350,646 

185,797 

319,646 

149,937 

Other Countries 

607,379 

64 

429,975 

37 

Total of Refined 

1,610,866 

1,439,624 

1,439,517 

1,117,456 

EXPORTS. — Refined Sugaes. 



Owtu. 

Owts. 

£ 


Denmarli 

31,902 

21,306 

23,161 

11,933 

Belgium 

12,616 

13,131 

9,548 

8,166 

France 

17,822 

16,737 

13,970 

10,147 

Portugal Azores, & Madeira 

28,765 

28,638 

22,058 

16,275 

Italy ^ 

13,129 

28,185 

4,877 

9,696 

16,828 

British Korth America .... 

1,519 

2,676 

2,802 

’■'Other Countries 

93,427 

79,768 

75,349 

52,618 

Total .... 

199,069 

192,642 

156,458 

118,769 


IMPOETS OF FOEEIGN EEFIHED STJGAE. 
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SUGAE STATISTICS—GEEaT BEITAIK. 

To April 23rd, 1887 aitd 1886. In Thousands of Tons, to 

THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 


STOCKS. 
1887. 1886. 
London .... 76 . . 117 

Liverpool . , 84 . . 100 

Bristol .... 3 . . 5 

Clyde 49 .. 85 


DELIVERIES, 
1887. 1886. 

93 . . 85 

79 . . 76 

19 . . 18 

68 . . 65 


IMPORTS. 
1887. 1880, 

92 .. Ill 
87 .. 77 

18 .. 15 

81 .. 83 


Total . , 212 307 259 244 


278 286 


Decrease. , 95 Increase. . 15 


Decrease.. 8 


SUGAE STATISTICS — UNITED STATES. 

(From Messrs. Willett (f’ KamMu's Clreiilar, Neiv York.) 


For the four principal Torts. In Thousands of Tons, to the 
nearest Thousand. To March, 1887 and 1886. 



STOCKS. 

DELIVERIES. 

IMPORTS. 


April 1st, 

In 

March. 

In March. 


1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886, 

New York . 

. . . 69 . 

. 67 

86 

. . 68 

81 . 

. 82 

Boston 

. . . 12 . 

. 11 

19 

. . 18 

18 . 

. 21 

Philadelplxia. , 
Baltimore . . . 

1 , 

. 1 

14 

. . 10 

14 . 

. 11 

Total . . . 

. , . 82 

79 

119 

96 

113 

114 


Increase . 

. 3 

Increase , 

. . 23 

Decrease . 

. 1 

Total for tiie Year — 

— 

271 

252 

251 

273 


In the case of Baltimore, where nothing is put down, it means that the 
Stock, Imports, and Deliveries, do not exceed 500 tons in each case. 


NEW YOEK PEICES FOE SUGAR. 


From Willett., Ilamlen Co.^s Meport^ April 14th. XSS 7 . 


Fair Bbfinino. 

96o/o 

CKNTF.S. 

O-RANU- 

LATIfiD. 

Stand, a. 

Stock in Four Ports. 

Apr. 14, 1887 .-4 946c, 

5ic, 

i'lfO. 

5|c. 

,Tim. 1, 1887—102,279 fcoiis. 

Apr. 15, 1886.— 5 M6c, 

Sfo. 1 

6H‘1<5c. 

64} l-16c. 

.Jail. 1, 1886— 57,628 tons. 

Apr. 16, 1885,— 4 946c, 

5|o. 1 

5 15460. 

5io. 

Jan. 1, 1885— 89,18(5 tons. 

Apr. 17, 1884.-6fc. 

0 5 460. i 

7c. 

6fo. 

Jan, 1, 1884— 09,900 tons. 

Apr. 19,1883.-6 1546c. 

7|o. 1 

8ic, 

8ic. 

Jan. 1, 188;}— 50,297 tona. 

Apr. 20, 1882.— 7fc. 

8 9-320. 

9Sc. 

9|-|o. 

Jan. 1, 1882— 4;}, 927 tons. 

Apr. 21, 1881,— 7|c.^ 

8|c. 

9' 746c. 

9-9ic, 

.Tan. 1. 1881— 66,990 tons. 

Apr. 16, 1880.— 7|c. 

8 9-16C. 

9|c. 

9-9|c. 

Jan. 1, 1880— (52,558 ton.s. 

Apr. 17, 1879.— 6^0, 

7|c. 

Sic. 

7|-8c. 

Jan. 1, 1879— 50,773 tons. 

Apr. 18, 1878.— 7ic. 

8 5-160. 

9^0. 

9-9ic. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,230 tons. 

Apr. 19, 1877.— 9jc. 

9 15460. 

life. 

lMl|e. 

Jan, 1, 1877— 25,885 tons. 
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Stocks of Sugar in the Chief Markets of Europe on the 
81st March, for Three Years, in thousands 

OF TONS, TO THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

3 

P 

P 

a 



German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

e3 ; 

S p s 

CD f— ' 

a : 

Total 

1887. 

i 

Total ‘ 

1886. 

i 

Total i 
1885. ^ 

201 

1 

; 215 

60 269 

i 

1 136 

i 

24 : 

905 

995 

j 955 


Consumption of Sugar in Europe for Three Years, ending 
81st March, in thousands op tons, to the 

NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

! 

1 

p- 

German 

Empire. 

ce 

'J '■ *S 'S 1" Total 
1 I n ' 1887, 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

1195 

i 

499 

51 383 

185 346 2659 

2528 

2488 


Estimated Crop op Beet Root Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOR THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP, 
OF THE THREE PREYIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

(From TAchCn Monthly Oircular,) 



1886-87. 

1885-86, 

1884-85. 

1883-84. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bh'aiice 

, .500,000 . . 

298,407 , 

. , 308,410 . 

. 473,676 

German Enqiiiu . . 

1 , 012,600 .. 

838,131. 

. 1 , 164,817 . 

. 986,402 

Avistro-liimgary . . 

..525,000 .. 

377,032 

.. 557,766 . 

. 445,954 

Russia and 'Poland 

. . 475,000 . . 

537,860 , 

. . 886,433 . 

. 307,696 

Belgium ......... 

. . 95,000 . . 

48,421 , 

, . 88,463 . 

. 106,586 

I'tolland and other 




CouHtries . . . . 

. . 50,000 . 

. 37,500 

. . 50,000 . 

. 40,000 


Total 2,657,500 2,187,351 2,545,889 2,860,314 


These figures are the same as those given last month. Mr. Licht makes 
no alteration in his present estimate. 
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STATE Am PROSPECTS OF THE EHOLISH SUGAR 

MARKET. 


TJie slight improvement in the market for raw sugar, which we noted a 
month ago, has been maintained. 

The statistical position, both in this country and in the United States 
continues strong, and yet the market may be said to be without animation, 
buyers still buying from hand to mouth. Some confidence is placed in the 
figures showing the stocks in this country and in the United States, but this 
is wanting in those of the Continent, more especially Germany ; for four 
years now the exports from Germany have exceeded the estimates, and it is 
therefore argued quite probable that this will be the case in 1887. This is 
the explanation why many adhere so strictly to confining their purchases to 
absolute requirements. 

German beet 88^ f.o.b., which a month ago was lls. to 11s. Ijd., is now 
Us. 7id. to lls. 9d. ; and lls. 9d. is quoted for new crop, October-Becember. 

Not much change to report in the market for refined. 

The imports of American refined were in March 7,460 tons, and for the 
three months 1887, 9,289 tons, against 17,532 tons fVu' the corresponding three 
months of 1886. 


On the 23rd April the deliveries in the United Kingdom showed an increase 
of 17, 179 tons as compared with 1886, and the imports a decrease of 7,302 tons. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom at this date were 211,522 tons, against 
307,963 tons in 1886, or a reduction of 96,433 tons. 


Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are : — 


Floating. 

Porto Bioo, fair to good Refining . . 

Cuba Centrifugals, 96 ®/^ polarization .... 
Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Refining . , 

' dava, No. 14 to 16 , good to strong 

Landed. 

Madras Cane Jaggery 

Manilla Cebu and Ilo Ilo 

Paris Loaves, f.o.b. .. 

Titlers 

Tate’s Cubes ' 

Austrian-German Beetroot, 88 f.o.b. . . 


Last Month. 


11/9 to 12/- 

against 11/3 to 11/6. 

12/6 

„ 12/6 

11/9 to 12/. 

,, 11/3 to 11/6. 

13/6 to W/- 

„ 13/6 to U/-. 


Last Month. 

8/6 to 9/C 

against 8/3 to 8/9. 

8/6 to 9/6 

„ 8/6 to 8/9. 

14/9 to 16/3 

„ 14/9 to 16/3. 

17/- 

» 17/- 

19/- 

„ 18/9 

U/7|-toll/9 „ ll/-ton/l| 
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A meeting in connection with the Sugar Bounties’ Association was 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 24:th of May. Several 
members of Parliamentary Sugar Bounties Committee were present. 
It is understood that Mr. Baden-Powell will move for further corres- 
pondence on the subject, and that arrangements will be made with a 
view to a debate upon it in the House of Lords. 


We learn that Messrs P. Silvester & Co., of the Castle Hill Works, 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, have just shipped a consignment of Mining 
Machinery to Australia. The firm sent out a consignment last year, 
which on its arrival was found to be of such a satisfactory character 
that the order was at once duplicated. 

They axe now engaged upon orders for similar work for India. 


We are informed, says The Times of May 13th, that Messrs. Car- 
valho Brothers and Co., of St. Mary Axe, find it necessary, on account 
of recent losses sustainedby them, to asktho indulgence of their creditors. 
Their books have been placed by them in the hands of Messrs, 
Turquand, Youngs, and Co., who will prepare and submit a sta,tement 
of their affairs at an early date. The solicxtora of Messrs. Carvalho, 
are Messrs. Druces and Attlee, 10, Billiter, Square. The firm of 
Messrs. Carvalho is an old-established one of 50 years’ standing, and 
has been compelled to take the above course owing to losses in the 
West Indies. 


21 
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“ X. Y. Z.’’ writes to the Grocer ^ in reference to a statement wliich 
appeared in that paper respecting the removal of the business of 
Messrs. A. Gibbs & Sons from Bristol, as follows 

“ The falling off in business in Barbados sugar in Bristol has not 
been due to any absence of demand or lack of competition on the part 
of local refiners, but mainly to the fact that the West India merchants 
at this port, have of late years refused to sell to the refiners at a price 
that would leave even the smallest margin of profit. In some cases, 
after refusing to sell, they (the merchants) have realized at values 
-30 to 40 per cent, below those originally bid by the local refiners. 
These latter are, as others of their contemporaries, much handi- 
capped by the excessive imports of American and other refined sugars, 
which are slowly ruining what was formerly a most important 
industry in Bristol, and seriously afiectiug the general employment 
of labour at this port.” 

W© gave last month (page 229) the first part of a paper on the 
average expenses and production of a Cuban Central Sugar Pactory. 
We now give (page 317) the concluding portion. In the present part w© 
have given the profit and loss account of a year’s crop, which will he 
read wuth interest by many of our planters. The production of sugar 
and molasses was 38,320 cwts. The apparent pxnfit was £799, without 
allowing anything for interest on capital. If the interest a,ccount 
at 6 per cent, is included, this profit of £799 is converted into a 
loss of £2,459, or about Is. 3d. per cwt. The price obtained for the 
centrifugal sugar, 96 per cent., was Us. 8d. per cwt. in Cuba. There 
is also given the cost of obtaining by a planter, of good ^financial 
sfandingy a temporary advance of $30,000, which shows it to be a 
somewhat expensive operation. 


The mutual agreement entered into by the Bussiau sugar ■manu- 
facturers is, thab the contracting parties shall export, within a fixed 
time, 25 per cent, of their x)roduction for the year 1886-87, accsordiiig 
to the individual assessment, to which they have all tissoutcd. That 
for the years 1887-88, and 1888-89, the excess of their production over 
the ciuantities of their individual assosBinents sliall also ho exported 
under certain restrictions as to white sugars, and the reprosontatives 
of the contracting parties are instructed to restrict, or, if no(;essary, 
entirely to suspend the obligatory export for any of the three periods, 
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wlieneyer tlie price of ‘‘sand sugar shall be quoted on tlie Kieff 
Exchange as high as 4J- roubles per pood on the spot. 


Mr. Licht in his circular of 13th May, in speaking of the con- 
templated changes in the German sugar duties, and their mode of 
levying them, says : “ The proposed new law on sugar duties sent in 
to the Eederal Council, includes a tax on beets of 50 pf. per cwt., 
and a drawback on export of o marks per cwt. of sugar, along 
with the introduction of a tax on consumption of 5 marks per cwt. on 
all sugar passing into use in Germany. According to the resxilts of 
last year’s working, this system of taxation, supposing the cost of 
collection, &c,, to be the same, would give the following figures, 
which also contain those of the current year for the sake of com- 
parison : — 


Present mode of G-ovemment pro- 

levying the tax, viz., posal, viz., 50pf. 

85pf . per cwt. of tax on beets, 5 marks 
beets and 9 marks on. consumption, and 
drawback per cwt. 5 marks drawback 
of sugar exported. on export. 

Receipts from the tax on beets . . 141,000,000 .... 83,000,000 

Tax on consumption 40,000,000 


141,000,000 

Deduct drawback on 12,000,000 

centners sugar exported 108,000,000 


123,000,000 

60,000,000 


Leaving 33,000,000 .... 63,000,000 

Deduct cost of collection 6,000,000 6,000,000 


Net yield 


27,000,000 against 57,000,000 


Calculating 8*2 cwts. of beets to 1 cwt. of sugar, the tax per cwt. of 

sugar is 7m. 05pf., against 4m. 15pf. 

And the excess on that exported is Im. 95pf., against Om. 85pf, 
Consequently, the manufacturer must obtain in the open mai'ket 
Im. lOpf. more than at present to prevexit lose from the proposed 
alteration in the duties.” 


' Ohaxceey op the Oehee op St. Michabu and St. Geoegb, 
Downing Street, May 24th. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to give directions for the 
following promotions in, and appointments to, the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George : — 
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To BE Oedinaey Membees oe the Eiest Class, oe Knights Geakb 
Cboss oe the said Most Distinguished Ordee 

G-eneral Sir Joliix Lintorn Arabin Simmons, Governor of tbo 

Island of Malta. 

General Sir Henry Wylie Norman, K.O.B., O.I.E., Captain- General 
and Governor-in- Chief of the Island of Jamaica. 

Sir Henry Brougham Loch, K.C.B., Governor of the Colony of Victoria. 

Sir William Cleaver Francis Eobinson, K.C.M.G., Governor of the 
Colony of South Australia. 

To BE Ordinary Members oe the Second Class, or KniG’HTS 
Commanders of the said Most Distinguished Order : — 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Onslow, Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Right Honourable Viscount Gormanston, Governor of the 
Leeward Islands. 

James Hector, Esq,, M.D., C.M.G., Director of Geological Surveys 
and Curator of the Colonial Museum for the Colony of New Zealand. 

William Brandford GrijOdth, Esq., C.M.G., Governor of the Gold 
Coast Colony. 

Lieutenant- Colonel John Terence Nicolls O’Brien, O.M.G., Governor 
of the Island of Heligoland. 

Colonel Frederick Carrington, C.M.G., Commandant of the Police 
Force of British Bechuanaland. 

John Bates Thurston, Esq., C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor and 
Colonial Secretary of the Colony of Fiji. 

To BE Ordinary Members of the Third Class, or Comeanions 
OF the said Most Distinguished Order - 

Thomas Kerr, Esq., Governor of the Falkland Islands. 

Henry Arthur Blake, Esq., Governor of the Bahama Islands. 

Walter Joseph Sendall, Esq., Governor of the Windward Islands. 

James Shaw Hay, Esq., Administrator of Her Majesty’s Settlement 
on the Gambia, 

Captain John Charles Ready Colomb, R.M. Art., M.P., for services 
in connection with Colonial Defence. 

Paul Frederick Tidman, ^ Esq., for services in connection with the 
Straits Settlements. 

Major Henry Edward McOallum, R.E., Colonial Engineer and Sur- 
veyor-General of the Straits Settlements. 

Guiseppe Carbone, Esq., LL.D., Crown Advocate of the Island of 
Malta. 

Captain George Sydenham Clarke, R.E., Secretary to the Colonial 
Defence Committee. 

William Alexander Bailli© Hamilton, Esq., Secretary to the Colonial 
Conference. 
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SUGAE. 

Ingkeased Consumption, Diminished Supply, and yet no 

IMPKOVEMENT IN PeICES. 

Tbe extraordinary position of stocks and visible supply of tMs article, 
in conjunction with the enormous consumption, appear not at all in 
harmony with the present current prices, both in this country and 
continental markets. Even the prospect of a favourable result from 
the crop which may now be considered as progressing, does not seem, 
under the most prosperous circumstances, to warrant the present 
depression. 

At page 335 we give Mr. Licht’s estimate for 1887-1888, and the 
crops for 1886-1887 and two previous years. 

The figures given by Die Deutsche Zuckerindustrie are substantially 


the same. 

They are as follows : — 





1887-88. 

1886-87. 

1885-86. 

1884-85. 


Germany 

... 1,000,000 

. 1,012,500 

.. 838,105 

. 1,154,817 tons 

Austria . . 

. . . 475,000 

550,000 

. . 369,000 

. 654,000 

>> 

France . . 

. . . 675,000 

490,000 

. . 298,407 

. 308,410 

jj 

Belgium , 

. . . 100,000 

92,000 

, . 48,420 

88,460 

j? 

Holland, &c. . 55,000 

50,000 

. . 37,500 

50,000 


Eussia . . 

. . . 420,000 

455,000 

. . 526,200 

. . 386,433 

» 


2,625,000 

2,649,500 

2,117,633 

2,642,120 

j) 


From the above, therefore, it is pretty clear that the new crop is 
not likely to give us an overwhelming supply; and, in conjunction 
with this, we have to take into consideration Mr. Licht’s statement of 
21st May, giving full proof, by reliable figiues, that the increase in 
the consumption of all kinds of sugar, in Europe and America, amounts 
to 275,000 tons this season, for twelve months ending the 30th 
April ; and for Europe alone, 173,000 tons. 

In further proof of large and increased consumption, we must not 
omit to pay attention to the following ohservations translated from 
De/utsche ZucheHmlustfie, of 13th inst. : — 

The published figures reported yesterday regarding the export of 
sugar during the month of April, again show a large excess over the 
.preliminary entries ; the latter were given at 56,385 tons raw, and 
16,610 tons refined, while the quantities actually exported amounted 
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to 63,479 tons, and 21,922 tons respectively, making a total excess of 
12,406 tons, wMck kaye to bo considered as an extra reduction on tbe 
figures given respecting stocks. 

On the wkole, it appears that our (Gorman) export from tlie Ist 
August, 1886, amounts to 407,868 tons ravr, and 121,161 tons refined, 
against 275,001 tons raw, and 53,581 tons refined during the correspond- 
ing period of tke previous season. The excess altogetker amounts to 
200,867 tons, but it would be more correct to estimate tbe refined 
sugar as representing a larger figure if calculated in tbe raw state, 
wben tbe amount of excess will be 207,000 tons, wbicb is more than 
tbe extra cpiantity produced tbis season over tbat of tbe previous 
season, and taken from tbe Imperial German Customs Eeturns, after tbe 
perusal of wbicb, we cannot feel sui’]3rised regarding tbe enormous 
reduction of stocks in Germany, as published in Mr. Ozarnakow’s 
OiraildTj of 20tb May. It will be as well to notice tbe very large 
reduction of stocks in France and onr own country. 


Tbe visible supplies according to latest dates are as follows in tbe 
different countries : — 



1887. 

1886. 

1885. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United Kingdom, 14th May 

211,649 

.. 311,847 

.. 302,726 

France, 1st May .... 

188,032 

.. 239,771 

.. 219,156 

Germany, 1st May (Licbt) (provisional) 

172,000 

. . 239,694 

. . 202,000 

Austria and Hungaiy, 1st May (Licbt) 

109,400 

.. 33,300 

. . 67,250 

Holland, Ist May 

56,560 

.. 36,167 

. . 42,964 

Belgium, 1st May 

34,423 

.. 32,900 

.. 62,564 


772,064 

. . 893,679 

.. 886,660 

Cargoes afloat to Eui’opo 

96,647 

.. 116,902 

.. 108,945 


868,711 

.. 1,010,581 

.. 995,605 

United States, 19tb May, Total Stocks 

206,000 

.. 182,102 

195,660 

Havana and Matanzas, 18tb May . . . . 

117,000 

. . 126,469 

.. 104,217 

Total 1,191,711 

1,319,152 

1,295,482 


Tbe Stock in Hamburg now amounts to 62,500 tons, against about 12,700 
tons; and in Bantzig, 12,748, against 22,311 tons last year. 

1887. 1886. 1887. 

Tons, Tons. Tons. 

According to Gorz, tbe German J 
stock amounted, on Isfc May ap- > 261,900 . . 424,000 . . 378,800 

proximately, to ) 
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We may further refer to the statement of Die Deutsche Zucher-- 
industrie of the same date referring to visible supply : — 


Market. 

Hate. 

Germany 

1. 5. 

Austria 

1. 5. 

Great Britain. . 

15. 5. 

France 

30. 4. 

Holland (Kb) . . 

1. 5. 

Belgium 

1. 0. 

Afloat 

14. 5. 

Arrived 

14. 5. 

United States . . 

18. 5. 

Havana and 1 

QO A 

MataiiEas. . j j 

oU. 4. 

Total ....| 


Approximately.. i 




j 


End of March. 

1887, 

1886. 

1 1885. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

261,900«- 

424,000 

373,200 

373,200 

496,000 

447,200 

190,400 

178,000 

246,700 

231,900 

223,700 

294,500 

211,849 

311,847 

302.726 

203,333 

304,240 

291,116 

188,034 

240,570 

219,156 

202,496 

259,070 

234,611 


31,845 

42,964 

61,757 

40,798 

47,038 

33,758 

21,102 

62,564 

44,035 

37,300 

77,617 

92,508 

92,993 

139,531 

97,413 

83,265 

162,281 

8,980 

21,674 

6,150 

11,057 

27,924 

11,346 

137,000 

127,300 

137,123 

84,750 

79,509 

101,493 

105,000 

114,424 

77,944 

99,181 

89,948 

65,129 


! 


1,409,122 

1,642,744 

1,722,330 


End of 

Eebruary. 

1,592,578 

1.706,697 

1,759,007 


It will strike the attentive reader that the two statements, regarding 
visible supply, differ very materially, which, however, is easily 
explained by the fact that Mr. Licht’s figures regarding stocks in 
Germany and Austria refer solely to quantities held in store and for 
sale, while Mr. Goerz {Die Deutsche Zucherindusirie) embraces all that 
is held by dealers and refiners ; at any rate, it appears from, the 
former’s calculations, that there is now a deficiency in the available 
supply for the market of 127,441 tons as against last year ; and from 
the latter’s accounts the deficiency, in all hands, amounts to the 
enormous quantity of 286,653 tons as against last year. 

Surely the trade in general cannot shut their eyes to this remarkable 
state of things, and yet dealers and refiners are apparently going on 
from hand to mouth, and the wonder is, that speculators do not step 
in, especially when value of money is merely nominal. It ought not 
to be overlooked that prices of beet root sugar are uncommonly low 
at Us. 9d. and 12s., when, in the year 1885, with the largest ci'op 
ever known of and heavier stocks, the value rose to 16s. 3d- 

The relative prices of the present and former years are 

1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 

f.o.b., U/7|-toli/9 ..,12/- .. 16/lJtol6/3 .. 15/3 ' 

French No. 3 in Paris. 

32 'fr. 37J 36 fr. 37^ 46 fr. 25 47 fr. 50^75 
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CUBAN EXPOET DUTY ON SUGAES. 


From a Correspondent. 

In tlxe Sugar Oane^ of AprE 1st, an article was pnblisliod about the 
export duties exacted at Cuban custom, bouses on sugars. It was 
stated tliat tbe ruling tariff exacted 40 cents per kilogramme on dry 
sugars and 35 cents on damp sugars, and some remarks made on 
tbe absurd policy followed by tbe Spanish Goyernment on sucb an 
important matter. 

Now it is necessary to add, that since tbe 15tb March, tbe Govern- 
ment bas made a change on tbe sugar tariff, by deducting 20 per 
cent, from tbe same, equivalent to 48 cents per bbd. of sugar; or, in 
other words, dry sugars now pay 24 cents per 100 kffogrammes, and 
damp sugars 21 cents ; molasses pay 9|- cents. 

This change, ordered by the Queen Eegent, was made at the 
request of the Minister of the Colonies, Sen or N. Balaguer, who was 
induced to so doing by prominent Cuban planters and mercbants. 

But it must be mentioned, that tbougb sucb a measure gives some 
relief to tbe Cuban sugar industry ; it, by no means, fulfils tbe aims 
and wishes of tbe community. 

Tbe petition from the Cuban planters and mercbants to tbe Home 
Government asked for tbe complete abolition of tbe export duty on 
sugars. But it seems that the Minister of tbe Colonies thought that 
Cuba asked for too much from the Government, and he placed before 
Her Eoyal Majesty, the Queen Eegent, a decree allowing a reduction 
of 20 per cent, from the Cuban sugar tariff. 

Yet, it seems that the Cuban sugar interest feel by no means 
satisfied with the doings of the Home Government on the subject, 
and insists upon liaving the complete abolition of the oxjioif; duty on 
sugars. At such an attitude, tlio Minister of the Colonies Ims offered 
to submit to tlie circumstances, by striking out from the Cuban 
Ikidgot for 1887 to 1888 the export duty on sugars. Tlio Budget has 
not yi^t been irm,,dc3 out or approved by the Spanish Congress, but it 
will bo pretty soon, as it ahoxild bo ready to begin to rule on the 
1st July. 

Sucb is the actual condition of affairs in regard to the export duties 
on sugars at th,e Island of Cuba. 
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ON THE GEEMAN SUGAE DUTIES. 

From the Deutsche Zuekerindustrie and the Deutsche TageUatt, 

Mr. Ferdinand Knaner writes in the Deutsche Zuekerindustrie res- 
pecting the question of the sugar duties, that two years ago he had 
maintained that the law then and still existing could not continue, as 
the Finance Minister would not submit to the deficit which must 
inevitably result from it. He now says: — maintain uncondi- 
tionally, in the face of all the new piujects that are being brought 
forward, and making full allowance for the position, the assertion 
which we then made, that nothing but the tax on consumption pure 
and simple could be of any permanent avail in helping the industry 
and the imperial treasury.” 

He then enumerates the three projects which have been mooted, 
and declares that none are of any certain practical effect, and that 
they would all result in a similar dead-lock to the present one, and 
finally declares : — 

There is only one scheme with regard to sugar taxation, which is 
both clear and simple in its application and execution which would 
afford permanent security to the industry and to agriculture, and 
bring in about 50 millions a year with certainty to the empire, at the 
same time raise the German sugar refinery to great prosperity, protect 
the works which extracts sugar from molasses, and permitting the 
free working of every kind of manufacture, would, with a perfectly 
simple method of supervision, render fraud nearly impossible, — and 
that is the introduction of a genuine (pure and simple) tax on con- 
sumption, such as we proposed years ago under something like the 
following conditions 

“1. The regulations respecting sugar taxation, heretofore existing, 
are annulled, the sugar factories are free from taxation, and pay no 
duties, excepting the industrial tax and the local rates. 

‘‘2. The sugar passing into consumption to be subject, at the place 
where it goes into the hands of the dealer, to a duty of 8, 9, and 
10 marks per centner of 50 kilos., according to quality ; such duty to 
be paid by the refinery which sells the sugar, which is to have credit 
for the BumB in question. 

‘‘ 3. All i“aw sugar to go into the refineries under bond, unless the 
beet sugar manufacturer is also a manufacturer of sugar fit for con- 
sumption, in which case he is classed among the refiners. 
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'^4. On all sugar sent abroad the exporter to receive, ac, cording to 
(quality, an average of 2 marks per centner as a prciiiiiini on labour 
ill a Q-overiimoiit certificate, payable in three nioiitlis. ^ 

“5, The existing raw sugar inamifactoriGS to bo jissossod at a fixed 
rate (conting(3atirt), according to their prcsoiit extent ; im*w manufac- 
tories to reipiiro a (Tovornrnont concession, (Wo will sliow later on 
that this contingent assessment^ is not absolutely nec.<3ssary to tlie 
national interest.) Any imported sugar to pay duty as herctofere. 

further legal provisions are necjessary, and it is only iioodful 
to draw up these five articles in paragraphs, and there you have the 
legislation req^uii-ed.” 

The Deutsche TageUaU contains a letter, which, while dexdaring that 
all premiums on export are e(ionomically false and evil in their effects, 
and that whether considered avS a question of political morality, or (if 
the permanent interest of the country, these premiums must bo 
abolished, The writer proposes to lay a tax on alcoholic liquors, and 
so to regulate this tax and the duty on sugar that the following 
results may be secured : — 

L The abolition of premiums on export. 

2. The pi'otection of the agricultnral interests from any danuige at the 
outset, and the permanent security of a large profit to them in future, 

8. The attainment of an increased revenue to the Q-ovorninent. 

4. The compensation of the taxpayer by a corresponding relief. 

The arrangement consists on the one hand in abolishing the sugar 
duty, and on the other in introducing a tax on spirits, and doing away 
with the premiums on export. 

The consumption of sugar in Germany is susceptible of an enormous 
increase. In England and America it is about 30 to 40 kilos, per 
head, in Germany only 8 kilos. Accurate statistics are s(3arcely 
possible. The legislation proposed would favour the incree-se in the 
consumption of .sugar, which, when ruitaxed, is one of the cheapest 
foods known, and i'(:3atiict tho consumption of spirits. The State 
would suffer a loss of 20 to 30 million marhs by tln^ abolition of tlwj 
sugar duty, but tlxoro cjui be tio doubt tho ta.x on spiiuts miglit bo 
made to yield from 100 to 200 million marks. 

(It is noteworthy that this journal is in close relations A¥ith official 
(droles.) 

* No one lias any doubli whatever that our Iru'iustrj (.'atmot compete in tlie open 
market without premiums ; the legidator has tlmrefore to make his between 

premiums and t!xe ruin of the Cfcrman sugar industry. 
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CUBA STiaAE MABKET. 


Expressly for the Sugar Cane, 


Havana, April 20tli, 1887. 

Sugar in Boxes. — The amount received from the , country during 
the year, is the same quantity marketed the past year to this date — 
36,000 boxes regardless of quality or colour. For the last two years, 
only Havana receives sugars in boxes, if Cardenas is excepted, as 
her sugar refinery ships a little of her refined sugar packed in boxes. 
Nearly all the sugars packed in boxes go to Spain, and whatever 
does not, is mostly used up for local consumption. 


Derosne or Bellieux ” whites are quoted to-day : — 

Cfcs. Els. 

per lbs. per @ 

Dels, 
per cwt. 

Fair” to Good” 

. .. . 

. .. 9 

... 5*04 

“ Prime ” to Choice ” 

.... 4|. . 

... 9f 

... 5*46 

Clayed — purged in moulds : — 

Common, No. 12 D.S 

o.a, 

• • • 1 tt ‘ 

... 

... 2*87 

Fair „ 13 to 14 . . . . 

.... 

... 

... 3*08 

Good ,, 15 ,, 16 .. 

. .. 3 , 

... 6 

... 3*36 

Prime ,, 17 ,, 18 .. .. 

.... H . 

... 7 

. . . 3*92 

Choice ,, 19 ,, 20 

. .. 3-J . 

7§. 

... ( 

... 4*34 

Coguchos — mould’s bottoms : — 

Common, No. 6 to 7 D.S. .. 

.... IS’ . 

... SJ 

. ... 1*96 

Fair ,, 8 to 9 ,, 

. .. 2 . 

... 4 

.... 2*24 

Good ,, 10 ,, 11 ,, 

.... 2* . 

... 4i 

. . . 2*52 


Sugar in Bags, — For the last two years, nearly all the centrifugal, 
or clarified and centrifugal, molasses sugars made on the Island is 
packed in bags. The majority of the empty bags coming from 
England. It is regretable that the manufacturers have not met to 
agree on a standard size, as it is most inconvenient to have them to 
hold from 275 up to 350 lbs. They should all be made to hold uni- 
formly 300 lbs. not. At this date, stock of sugars in bags amounts 
at the warehouses to 280,000 bags, and since January 1st, 790,000 
bags. This is 65,000 bags more than up to same date the past year. 


Quotations to-day stand as follows : — 

Clarified— vacuum pan — 

Cts. lUs. Bols. 

per lbs. per @ percwt. 

No. 10 B.S., pol. 93 to 94* 2J .... 4| .... 2*66 

„ 11 „ „ 95 „ 96* .... 5 .... 2-80 

„ 12 „ „ 97 „ 98* .. .. 2-1 .... 5i .... ,2*94 
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Centrifugal molasses sugar — 


No. 

6 to 

7 D.S. 

, pol. 84 to 80° . . 

.. If .. 

.. .... 

. l‘S2 


8 „ 

9 „ 

„ 86 „ 87° .. 

.. 1| •• 

.. H .... 

. 1*9C> 

>s 

10 „ 

11 „ 

„ 88 ,, 89° 

... .. 

.. H ... 

. 2-10 

5) 

10 „ 

11 „ 

„ 90 „ 91° .. 

.. 2 .. 

.. 4 

. 2-21 


Sugar in hiids. — In our clays, the largest cfuantity of sugar packed 
in hhds. are muscovados, and the balance is centrifugal sugars. 


xls the price of an empty hhd. is much higher than five empty bags, 
it makes §d. per lb. in the price of clarified sugar in favour of packing 
in bags. The large number of sugar plantations now making ceiitri- 
fugals, and the named convenience of packing in bags, has severely 
injured the coopering industry at home and abroad. Of course, 
muscovados must continue to be packed in hhds., as it would leak 
out if placed in hags. 


The market rules to day : — 






Cts. 

Rls. 

13oIb. 





per lb. 

per @ 

ptsr cwt. 

Inf. to com. refining : 

: No. 6 

to 

7 B.S., pol. 85^0 86° 

If 

H 

1-96 

Com. to fair refining : 

00 

d 

to 

9D.S.,pol.87no88” 

11 

n 

2*10 

Fair to good refining: 

0 

0 

to 

11 D.S.,poI89no90'’‘' 

2 

4 

2-24 

G-ood to prime ref’g. ; 

No. 11 

to 

12 0.8., pol. or to 92° 1 

n 


2*38 


Molasses. — In consequence of the many plantations now making 
centrifugal sugars, the bulk of the muscovado molasses made has 
fallen considerably. As molasses dealers would have to sell very 
cheap, or at a very unremunerative price, the centrifugal molasses 
they receive — called 3rds and 4ths— they mix all the molasses that 
comes from the country together, tending, by so doing, to turn out a 
fair boiling molasses, testing on an average 50°. For this class, prices 
have fluctuated during the month from 2-.}, 2|, 2;J, and 2| rls. pen.’ keg 
of oj gallons at sea-boards. The stock at the warehouses is rjxthor 
Rinall, and as grinding is coming to a close next montli, the stock 
will be still smaller. 


Q'RINBING opk:rations at a close.— Many sugar phxntations liave 
finished grinding operations, but up to about the 15th May, otliers 
will continue, weather not interfering. Ati accurate report on the 
total sirs of the crop realisied cannot be made out before the 1st July. 
At any rate a guess is made out, according to which the crop will 
turn out about 100,000 tons of sugar smaller than that of tho past 
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year. This means 600,000 tons of sugar, against 715,000 tons the 
preTious year. The financial results of the present crop are more 
than discouraging. We have never seen lo-wer prices, and several 
planters speak about folding up their arms, and of waiting to see 
what may develope. 


ACTUAL CONDITION OF THE CUBAN SDOAE INDIJSTEY. 


It is a well known fact that, next to G-ermany, Cuba is the heaviest 
sugar producing country in the world. We do not take into account 
India, as her sugars do not a:ffect the European or American markets. 

In our days, the natural market for Cuban sugars is the United 
States. Whatever quantity she may manufacture, she will always 
find a ready market for her sugars in the United States. Her high 
graded sugars have always a good demand in Spain. 

The Spanish Government has just reduced the export duty of 
sugars in Cuba 20 per cent., equivalent to 48 cents per hhd., or a net 
duty of $ l-nfiy per hhd. Though goods exported from any country 
should be duty free, it must be acknowledged that the export duty at 
Cuba for her sugars is now exceedingly moderate. Funny to see 
that duties there are exacted by weight, without taking qualities into 
consideration. The tarifi only recognises dr^ and damp sugars. 

Slavery being abolished, the moderate sugar prices ruling at 
European and American markets have compelled planters to accept 
new methods and ideas for producing sugars successfully. We 
understand that many have adapted the central plantation sugar 
factory system, aided by improved machinery, but it remains to be 
seen, if it is an actual fact, that it gives in every instance the desired 
results. 

During the present crop, the sugar producer in Cuba has or is 
fighting against two points, which he finds himself impotent to over- 
come. These are, — ^the high price at which he has to pay for the 
canes, and the high wages exacted by the labouring hands employed. 
With such two capital points against him, he cannot make the central 
plantation sugar factory system to turn out a complete success. We 
understand that, aided by special circumstances, many have made a 
success out of the system this year, but wo also hear of others that 
have not been successful. At any rate, we insist that it is the system 
called to give proper satisfaction to ah concerned, and that, in the 
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•course of time, eacli and all tlie diiGdculties toiiclied at present, will and 
must be overpowered. 

It is a fact tliat tlie market sugar prices ruling during tlie present 
crop liaye never been so low, yet the Cuban central factory owner 
commenced grinding operations last December with enthusiasin, 
which has however been dying out, as he finds himself touching heavy 
losses and a gloomy final result. 

On that date — December, 1886, — ^many enthiisiastics had used all 
their power planting as much cane as possible, and if the past 
•crop amounted to 700,000 tons sugar, they openly predicted, for this 
year, a crop of 850,000 tons. These lines are being written at 
Havana in the second fortnight of March, when it is widely reported 
from nearly aU quarters in the Island, that the crop will he 20 per 
cent, smaller than last year, and several planters are speaking of 
winding-up operations at once, and letting the cane fields go to waste 
and stop expenses, xlnd, to make it worse, it is reported that many 
of the fires, which are daily taking place at the cane fields, are of 
incendiary origin — started by the owner of the fields, who by so doing 
settles the payment of his debts for the present, compelling his 
creditors, by the force of circumstances, not to bother him during the 
rest of the present year. 

The Spanish Government has been at wox'k for some time trying to 
indnce the United States to abolish or diminish her import duties on 
sugars, but, so far, unsuccessfully. Spain or Cuba has nothing 
to offer the Dnited States to counterbalance the heavy loss that the 
United States Treasury would suffer by complying with the wishes of 
Spain or Cuba. At any rate, it is expected that the United States 
for self-convenience will, at an early date, diminish her import duties 
on sugars. 

At present, no official statistics are carried on in Cuba by the 
Spanish Coverniiient, where a reliahlo statoment of the condition of 
her agriculture could be permsod ; consequently, the nunilxjr of sugar 
plantations on the Island, their production, etc., has all to bo collec.tocl 
from private information, all differing from each other. It is 
reported that very soon a bureau for the purpose will be OBtablishecl 
by the Government, 


W. J, E. 
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BALANCE SHEET OE THE COMPANY TRADING UNDER 
THE NAME OE “CARDENAS SUGAR REFINERY,” 

On the 31st Janhaet, 1887. 


( Translation. J 


Assets. 


Gold. |Bk. Bills 
D ollars. Dollars. 


Reserved Stock Shares 200,000 

Properties 

Lands, quays, buildings, and in- 
stallations $44 1 , 042 ‘ 32 

Tools, utensils and other items, 
for manufacturing purpose .. 40,519-03 

New constructions and install- 
ations 163,098-47 

Contracted Machinery : — 

Paid on Account o 1 , 564 * 25 

696,214-07 


Cash : — | 

Amount on hand and in banks 2,836*66 

Bills receivable 1,800 

Bone-black and Fuel : — 

Cost, expenses, and stock 49,575*37 

Cooperage : — 

Cost and expenses on stock, packages and 

coopered goods 16,705*06 

General Expenses : — 

Salaries, wages, insurance, commissions, 

brokerages, etc 38,882-28 

Interest and discounts i 396*36 

Oonsigimienta to Corresponsals: — 

Goods pending Ihiuidation 398,006*14 

Cut loaf , machine privilege 1 2, 090 * 7 0 


1,626-18 


Raw Sugars 

Cost and expenses on purchases 
Exchange : on Bank Bills 


269,439*80 

,626-28 671-74 


$1,686,618 


1,626*18 
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Liabilities. 

Capital Stock 

Mortgages 

Bills payable 

Active Dividend, Ho, 1 
Do. do. Ho. 2 


Oorresponsals and account current 


Eefined sugar $268,082*28 

Eurbinated sugar 6,346*27 

Kesidues 667*15 


Projfit and loss 

Eeserved funds 

Exchange : on gold $671*74 


$832 

90,842 


Sugar Stock on band 

Eaw sugars, 420 bbds., 1,428 bags, and 932 

boxes 

Eurbinated sugars, 313 bags 

Refined sugars, 1,052 bbls. granulated, 
1,257 half bbls, 94 cubes, 21 half bbls, 
94 bags, 558 boxes, 8 packages cubes, 11 

half bbls. cubes 

Sugars in process of refining 


Gold. 

Dollars. 

1,000,000 

11,327*80 

10,506*77 

Ax. Bills 

Dollars. 

91,674*00 

278,258*26 


275,095*70 

2,201*33 

17*554*32 

1,626*18 

1,686,618*18 

1,626*18 

48,984 

2,817 


29,639 

13,500 


$94,940 



The Manager : S. de la Vega. 
The Accountant : F. J. Boraix. 


E. and 0, E. — Cardenas, 31st January, 1887. 
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DIEEUSION TESTS. 


The Yield of Lodisiawa Oais’e at Eobt Scott. 

An Analytical lievieiv of Prof, Wilefs Figures — Why they are among 
the inipossihiUties, hy Mr, W. P. Kirchoff, 

Whatever be tbe advantages of diffusion over milling, one thing is 
patent, that the diffusion experiments at Fort Scott on the Louisiana 
cane brought about some wonderful results. Early in November last 
the phenomenal yield of 144 pounds of sugar per ton was the result 
of working 83*25 tons of cane. At that time nothing further of the 
experiments could be learned. Since then, however. Dr. H. W. Wiley’s 
report on said experiments made its appearance. With it some 
interesting figures reveal themselves. In order to find out something 
more about that phenomenal yield, let us turn to page 53 of said 
report and ascertain how this yield was brought about. As the yield 
of sugar is the last stop in the process, it will be best to commence at 
the beginning, and ascertain from how much juice this phenomenal 
yield was extracted. 

On page 53, at the bottom of the page, the report mentions that the 
83*25 tons of cane filled 8G cells or diffusers, and that 2,066 pounds of 
chips were in each cell ; by referring to my copy of the work done at 
the diffusers on this lot of cane, I find that the figure 86 is not correct, 
but should be ISJ cells, and that therefore 2114 pounds of chips were 
in each cell. On page 54 it is stated that the weight of juice drawn 
from each cell of chips was 1100 litres. Specific gravity 1‘04= 
2516*8 pounds; this figure, 2516*8 pounds, is also wrong; it should 
be 2475 pounds. 

It is further stated, oh page 53, that 96 per cent, of the total 
increaso in tho cane was extracted by diffusion in worliing up the 
83*25 tons of Louisiana cane. Lot us see if this is correct. To make 
this determination, tho following data are at our disposal 


Per cent. 

The total solids in diffusion juice 9*86 

The total solids in mill juice * 14*38 


As in each cell there is, according to the report, 2,066 pounds of 
chips X 90 = 1859*4 pounds juice : 1859*4 x 14*38 = 267*38 pounds total 
solids. 

As 1100 litres of diffusion juice were drawn from each cell of 

22 
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specific gravity 1-04, therefore they weigli 2516*8 pounds. 2516*8 X 
9*86 = 248*15 pounds total solids. Therefore 267*38 : 248*15 : : 100 * 
6 = 92*88 per cent., that is to say, 92*88 per cent, of the total increase 
in the cane, ox 83*59 per cent, of juice on the weight of cane was 
extracted hy diffusion. 

Hence, from Dr. Wiley’s own figures, we find that 92*88 per cent,, 
instead of 96 per cent, of the total increase in the cane was extracted. 
As, however, I have shown that Dr. "Wiley’s figures are not correct, 
the extraction should he as follows : — 

In each cell was 2114 pounds of chips. 2114 x 90 = 1902*6 x 14*38 = 
273*59 pounds of total solids, as 1100 litres of diffusion juice of specific 
gravity 1*04 were drawn from each cell, as 1 litre of diffusion juice of 
1*04 specific gravity weighs 2*25 pounds, therefore, 1100x2*25 =2475 
pounds ; 2475 x 9*86 = 244,035 poixnds total solids ; therefore 273*59 : 
244,035 : : 100 :x== 89*19 per cent., that is to say, 89*19 per cent, of 
the total increase in the cane was extracted hy diffusion, or 80*271 per 
cent, of juice on the weight of cane was extracted. 

Since there was 9*56 per cent, of sucrose in the canes worked up, 
therefore 89*19 x 0*56 = 8*52. That is to say, of the 9*56 per cent, 
sucrose in the cane, 8*52 parts were extracted by diffusion ; leaving a 
loss of 1*04 parts or 10*9 per cent, by diffusion, of the total sucrose in 
the cane. 

Dr. Wiley says, on page 53, that “the mean loss of sugar in the 
chips at Fort Scott was 0*38 per cent. (I presume hy the word ‘ chips’ 
he refers to the exhausted chips), and the quantity of sugar present 
was 9*56. The percentage of extraction was therefore 96 per cent.” 

Let us see how he gets the 96 per cent, of extraction. 

Per CGiit. 


The total sucrose in cane is 9*56 

Mean loss of sugar in chips 0*38 

Sucrose extracted 9*18 


9*18 

Therefore ~~ = 96 per cent, extraction ; it appears, thoreforcs, that; 
y*ou 

he subtracts the mean loss of sugar in the chips from the total 
sucrose in the cane, and thereby secm'es a roinaiiidor, 0*18, co;m,w 
spending to an extraction of 96 per cent, of the total sucrose in the 
canes. This method is certainly incorrect, as it assumes that 0*.‘:}8 per 
cent, of sucrose in the exhausted chips is 0*38 of one part of the total 
sucrose in the cane. Moreover, the report has not tiikmi into 
consideration the percentage of sucrose lost in the waste waters. 
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However, it would be a difldcult matter to get at tbat percentage, as 
no analysis of tbe waste waters were made while running on the 
second lot of Louisiana cane. The analysis of the waste waters of lot 
one shows that they contained 1*24 per cent, of sucrose. 

Above, I obtained 89 T9 per cent, extraction of the total sucrose in 
the cane worked from the weight of cane of one difEusei*, and 1100 
litres the amount of dift'usion juice drawn from one cell. To verify 
the figure 89 T9 I will take the total number of pounds or cane worked 
up during the second trial; also the number of diffusers of juice 
drawn off, and make the calculation of extraction thereon. As 83*25 
tons of cane, or 166,500 pounds of chips, filled 78|- diffusers; as, 
however, 85 diffusers were drawn off, being six more than there were 
(iiffusers of cane, those six should not have been drawn at all. 
Taking, therefore, 79 as the proper number (I use the word proper 
because there should never be more diffusers of juice drawn than 
there are diff'users filled with chips) and bearing in mind that in the 
mill juice there are 14*38 per cent, of total solids, and in the diffusion 
juice 9*86 per cent, of total solids, and that 1100 litres of juice were 
drawn from each diffuser, we have, assuming that the cane contains 
90 per cent, of juice, 166,500 x 90 = 149,850 total pounds of normal 
juice; 149,850 X 14*38 = 21,548*43 pounds total solids in normal 
juice; 1100 X 2*25 X 79= 195,525 total pounds of diffusion juice; 
195,525 X 9*86 = 19,278*765 pounds total solids in diffusion juice; 
therefore 19,278*765 -21,548*43 = 89*4 per cent., that is to say, 
89*4 per cent, of the total sucrose in the cane, or 80*46 per cent, of 
juice in the weight of cane, was extracted by diffusion. It will be 
seen, therefore, that by either method the above figimes are correct. 

A few words now about the phenomenal yield of 144 pounds sugar 
secured by diffusion from 83*25 tons Louisiana cane. The report 
says that “It is thus evident that the large gain in the yield, as 
established at Eoi*t Scott, cannot bo duo wholly to the iii creased 
extraction of the sugar. It must, thereforo, be largely duo to the 
processes of dopiiralion emidoycjd. 

“ The process of tjarbonatation tends to im*rease the yield ol sugar 
in three ways 

“1. It diminishes the content of glucose. This diinimition is small 
when the cold carhonatation, as practised at Eort Scott, is used ; yet, 
to at least one and a half its extent, it increases the yield of crystal- 
lii^ed sugar. 
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2. By the careful use of the process of carbonatation, there is 
scarcely any loss of sugar. The only place, &c. 

‘‘3. In addition to the two causes of increase already (piotod, and 
which are not sufficient to produce the largo rcndcrnient obt-ained, 
must be mentioned a third, the action of the excess of lime and its 
precipitation by carbonic acid on the substances in the juice, which 
are truly molassigenic. Eully half of the total increase which the 
experiments have demonstrated is due to this cause. It is true the 
coefficient of purity of the juice does not seem to he much affected by 
the process, hut it is evident that the treatment to which the cane is 
subjected increases, in a marked degree, the ability of the sugar to 
crystallize. This fact is most abundantly illustrated by the results 
obtained. 

*‘Kot only this, but it is also evident that the proportion of first 
sugars to all others is largely increased by this method. Tliis is a 
fact which may prove of considerable economic importances” 


Let us see from the analysis what the process of carbonatation has 
done to the juice that produced this wonderful yield. The following 
.analyses are at oui* disposal : — 



Sucrose. 

Crlucose. 

Total Solids. 


per cent. 

per oent. 

per cent. 

Mill juice 

.. 10*62 

.... 1*77 .... 

14*38 

Diffusion juice 

. . 7-16 

X.22 

9*86 

Carbonate juice 

.. 7*17 

.... 1*15 .... 

9*91 

Sulphate juice 

.. 7*17 

Coefficient 

.... 1*19 .... 

Gi'lueose 
per 100 of 

10*12 


Purity, 

Sucrose. 



Per ceiit. 

Per cent. 


Mill juice 

.. 73*90 

.... 16-66 . . . 

8 

Diffxision juice 

.. 72*60 

.... 17*03 ... 

5*5 

Carbonate juice 

.. 72-31 

.... 10*04 . . . 

5*5 

Sulphate juice 

.. 70-84 

.... 10*59 ... 

5i> 

As the above analyses are 

on juicos 

of different den. si ties, .for the 

sake of an actual comparison of the diil'erent juices with one miotlnn’, 

it is best to biirig tlie above analysis to 

same ba.sis that 


them to teiins of the di’y substances. Idio above analyses, 
are as follows : — 

Coefficient, 

Purity. 

I?cr cent. 

m rcsdiiccid, 

fr!uC0K(‘. 

,Pci'’ CfUlt, 

Mill juice 


.... 7:}-S5 . . . . 

12-31 

Diffusion juice 


72-62 . . . . 

12-37 

Carbonate juice 


72-34 .... 

11*00 

Sulphate juice 


.... 70-84 .... 

11-76 
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Grlucose. 

Impurities. Per 100 of 

Per cent. Sucrose. 

Mill juice 13*84 .... 16*66 

Diffusion juice 15*01 . .. 17*03 

Carbonate juice 16*04 .... 16*04 

Siilpliate juice 17*39 .... 16*59 

Erom a study of the above reduced analysis of the respective juices 
we see — ' 

I.— That by Ppof. Wiley’s Method of Diffusion- : 

1. The coefficient of purity of the mill juice was lowered to the 
extent of 1*66 per cent, instead of raised. 

2. That there was an increase of glucose of 4*87 per cent, of the 
glucose in the reduced mill juice. 

3. That the impurities were increased by 8*4 per cent, of those in 
the mill j nice. 

4. That the proportion of glucose per 100 of sucrose was increased 
by 2*22 per cent, of that in the mill juice. 

We also see that — 

II. — By the Process of Carbonatation : 

1. The coefficient of purity of other diffusion juice is lowered to 
the extent of 3*85 per cent, of itself. 

2. The glucose in the diffusion juice is diminished by 6*22 per cent, 
of itself. 

3. The impurities in the diffiusion juice were increased by 6*86 per 
cent, of themselves. 

4. The proportion of glucose per 100 of sucrose in the diEusion 
juice was diminished by 5*81 per cent, of itself. 

Likewise that — • 

III. — By the Process of Sulphubizatioh. 

1. The coefficient of purity of the carbonated juice is lowered, 
instead of raised, by 2*07 per cent, of itself. 

2. The glucose in tho carbonated juice was incrcavSed by 1*38 per 
cent, of itself, 

3. The impurities wore increased by 8*4 per cent, of those in the 
carbonated juice. 

4. The proportion of glucose per 100 of sucrose was increased by 
3*43 per cent, of that in the carbonated juice. 

To sum up the above, it should be stated that although the process 
of carbonatation did diminish the percentage of glucose, yet this 
diminution was more than offiset by an increased percentage of 
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impurities througliout the T^rliole process ; tlie fact that the coefficifmt 
of purity of the diffusion juice (72*62 per cent.) was lowered by 3*85 
per cent, of itself by the process of carbonatation points clearly to 
the injurious effect it had on the dilfusion process. Moreover, since 
experience has clearly demonstrated that every one part of the impuri- 
ties in a juice or sjuiip prevents the crystallization of ovco'y one part 
of sucrose therein, and as it has been shown that carbonatation do{3s 
increase the impurities, it is evident that the treatment of the jiiico 
by carljonatation decreases in a marked degree the ability of the sugai* 
to crystallize. The great length of time (eleven horns) requii*od to 
boil one strike of sugar in the vacuum pan confirms that fact. 

Eelative to the yield of sugar from lot No. 2, Louisiana canes, from 
the report we find that the analyses of the mill juices average as 
follows : — 


jtrei 

Sucrose 10*02 

Glucose 1*77 

Water 85*02 

Impurities 1*99 


100*00 

Total solids, 14*38 per cent. ; coefficient of purity, 73*90 per cent, ; 
specific gravity, T0579 ; Baume, 8 degrees. 

As from practical experience in making syrups and sugars I ffnd 
that every one part of impurities prevents the crystallization of an 
equal part of sugar, the actual yield of sugar from the above mill 
juice, after deducting the impurities, will be as follows : — 10*62 — - 
1*99 = 8*63 per cent, on the weight of juice extracted ; as at Fort 
Scott, I find the juice extraction to he 80*46 per cent., that is, from 
2000 pounds of cane, 1609*2 pounds of juice were secured, therefore 
1609*2 X 8*63 per cent. — 138*8 pounds of sugar per ton of cane. As, 
however, no mill juice, but only diffusion, carbonated and sulphured 
juices were wnrked at Fort Scott, and as it has been shown that 
diffusion, carbonatation and sulphurization iiivcrttMl a consideralde 
portion of the sucrose and injured the juice generally, tlu3 actual 
yield of sugar was diminished in consequence. In oribu’ to sliow the 
falling of! of the actual yield of sugar of the mill juice by the process 
of diffusion, carbonatation, and sulphurization, it is best to reproduce 
the analysis of the sulphured juice : — 

Per cent. 


Sucrose 

Glucose i'19 

Water 89*88 

Impurities 1*76 


100*00 
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at 8 depjrees Baume. 


Coefficient of jpiirity, 70*84 per cent. ; total solids, 10*12 ; specific 
gravity, 1*0405; Banine, 5*6 degrees. 

In order to get the actual yield of sugar the sulphured juice yielded, 
the juice must he first reduced to the same degree Baume as the mill 
juice, that is to S degrees B. ; the analysis of the sulphimed juice will 
then he — 

Sucrose 10*24 per cent. 

Impurities 2*51 ,, 

As the glucose and -water do not figure here, I have omitted them. 
Deducting now the impurities from the sucrose wo have 10*24 — 
2*51 = 7*73 per cent. Then at 80*46 per cent, juice extraction we 
have 1609*2 x 7*73 per cent. = 124*39 pounds of sugar, the actual 
yield per ton of cane. 

By comparison now of the actual yields from the mill juice and the 
sulphured juice it becomes evident that 10*44 per cent, of the actual 
yield of sugar per ton from the mill juice was lost by the process of 
diffusion, contraction, and suphurization as practised at Eort Scott ! 

Having obtained the actual yield of 124*39 pounds of sugar per ton 
of cane fi*oin the analysis of the sulphui*ed juice, let us see what the 
actual yield will be if calculated from the total gallonage of semi- 
syrup made and its analysis. As the reports mention that the 
semi-syrup was put in two tanks, but omits to state how many 
gallons it made, and as I measured, at the time of the experiments, 
the actual amount of semi-syruj) in each of the tanks, I can say that 
the total number of gallons of semi-syrup in both tanks was 3939 
gallons at 23 degrees Baume. The average analysis of this syrup is 
given on page 49 of the report, and is : — 

Per cent. 


Sucrose 31*4 

Glucose 6*2 

"Water 57*6 

Impurities 4*8 


100*0 

Total solids, 42*4 per cent.; coefficient of purity, 74‘05 percent.; 
specific gravity, 1*1918; Baume, 23 degrees cold. 

Erom the specific gravity 1*1918 of the syrup the weight of one 
gallon of syrup at 23 degrees Baumd is 9*93 pounds, therefore 
3939 X 9*93 = 39,114*27 pounds, the weight of 3939 gallons. As 
now, as before stated, every one part of impurities in a juice or syrup 
prevents the crystallization of an equal part of the sucrose in the 
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solution, we find from tlie above analysis the actual yield of sugar on 
the weight of syiaip to be 26*6 per cent. (31*4 per cent. — 4*8 per cent* 
= 26*6 per cent.), therefore 39,114*27 pounds X 26*G per cent. = 
10,404*39 pounds sugar ; this divided by 83*25, the number of tons of 
cane worked, gives us again the same actual yield of 124*9 pounds of 
sugar per ton of cane. 

To verify the fact that every one part of impurities in a juice or 
syrup does prevent an equal part of the sucrose therein from crystal- 
lizing, let us take the analysis of the mill juice of Gov. Warmoth’s 
plantation of the season of 1884-85, which is : — 

Per cent. 


Sucrose 13*05 

Glucose *67 

Water 83*46 

Impurities 2*82 


100*00 

Deducting now the impurities from the sucrose, we have 13*05 — 
2*82 = 10*23 per cent., that is 10*23 per cent, of the weight of mill 
juice will give the actual yield of sugar per ton of cane ; as the juice 
extraction of that season was 74*58 per cent., we have 2000 x 74*58 = 
1491*6 pounds juice, 1491*6 X 10*23 per cent. = 151*49 pounds sugar 
per ton ; as his actual yield was 158*42 pounds of sugar per ton, this 
proves the correctness of my method of determining the actual yield 
of sugar. 

Applying this method to the season of 1885 and 1886 of the same 
plantation with the mill juice of the folio-wing composition : — 


Per cent. 

Sucrose 12*11 

Glucose 1*02 

Water 84*20 

Impurities 2*67 


100*00 

Proceeding in the same way as before, we have 12*11 per cent. — - 
2*67 per cent. = 9*44 per cent., the juice extraction being 78*07 per 
cent.; this gives 1561*4 pounds juice X 9*44 per coni = 147*39 
pounds as the calculated actual yield, against 148*75 pounds sugar 
actually secured. 

Since I have shown that the phenomenal yield of 144 pounds of 
sugar, claimed at Fort Scott, cannot be attributed to tlie juico 
extraction nor to the process of carbonatation, to what then must it 
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be attributed ? In view of tbe fact tbat it cannot be traced to either 
of the above, it seems more like an impossible than a possible yield. 

The Port Scott dihusion process applied to Magnolia i:>lantation 
during the season of 1885-86. 

As I have demonstrated, that owing to the method of diffusion, as 
practised at Eort Scott, a great deal of the sucrose in the Louisiana 
cane suffered inversion, and that additional impurities went into the- 
diffusion juice that were not in the mill juice, the yield of 124*39 
pounds of sugar per ton of cane appears to be a more possible one than 
144 pounds per ton. As the yield of 124*39 pounds of sugar represents. 
6*2 per cent, on the weight of cane, and as 9*56 per cent, was the total 
sucrose in the cane, then the difference, 3*36 per cent., represents a 
loss by dr^usion of 35*1 per cent, of the total sucrose in the cane. 

Taking now Magnolia’s season of 1885-86 into consideration, we 
find that during that season the total increase in the cane was 10*90 
per cent., therefore 10*90 x 35*1 per cent. == 3*82 ; 10*90 — 3*82 = 
7*08 per cent, on the weight of cane as the actual yield of sugar ;■ 
2000 X 7*08 per cent. == 141*6 pounds of sugar as the actual yield 
that Magnolia would have made by diffusion. 

There is another method of arriving at the same figure (141*6 
pounds), namely, by taking the polarization of the respective mill 
juices. At Magnolia, that season the mill juice showed an average 
of 12*11 per cent, of sucrose ; at Eort Scott, the mill juice showed an 
average of 10*62 per cent, of sucrose; now, as 10*62 ; 12*11 : ; 124*3 : 
X = 141*7 pounds, that is to say, -with a yield of 124*3 pounds sugar* 
per ton of cane at Eort Scott, Magnolia would have made, by diffusion, 
a yield of 141*7 pounds per ton. 

The Magnolia |)roces8, applied at Eort Scott, to the second run on 
Louisiana cane : 

Eirst Method. — During the season of 1885-86, at Magnolia planta- 
tion, 86*6 per cent, of the total sucrose in the cane was extracted; 
also 78*7 per cent, of the sucrose extracted was the actual yield of' 
sugar made per ton of cane. As the total sucrose in the second lot of 
Louisiana cane, worked at Eort Scott, was 9*56 per cent., wo have 
9*56 X 86*6 per cent. = 8*278, 2000 pounds X 8*278 per cent. ^ 
165*56 pounds of sugar that were extracted or wont into the juice by 
milling; now, 165*56 x 78*7 percent. =130*3 pounds of sugar per 
ton of cane — the yield that the Magnolia process would have given 
had it been apphed to the Louisiana cane at Eort Scott. 
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Second MetEoci — There is another method of arriving’ at the above 
figure (130*3 pounds) by taking into consideration the polarizations 
of the respective mill juices. The juice tested at Magnolia (1 880-86) 
12" 11 per cent, of sucrose; the yield of sugar that season was 148 *70 
pounds per ton ; the mill juice at Fort Scott showed 10*62 per cent, 
of sucrose; by proportion we have; 12*11 : 10*62 ; : 148*75 ; x = 
130*4 pounds; therefore the yield, had the Magnolia process boon 
apphed at Fort Scott to the second lot of Louisiana cane, would have 
been 130*4 pounds of sugar per ton of cane. 

On page 52 of Bnlletin No. 14, Dr. H. 'W. Wiley says 

“ Wliat would have been the yield had the Magnolia process been 
api)lied at Fort Scott ? ” 

After multiplying and dividing certain figures, he says : “ The pro- 
duct 5*58 will be the yield of sugar which the Magnolia process 
would have given at Fort Scott, 111*6 pounds per ton. Deduct this 
from the quantity obtained and the remainder will represent the 
increased yield, viz. *. 32*4 pounds. Thus, in whatever way the 
calculation is made it is seen that the process of diifusion and car- 
bonatation give a largely increased yield.” 

As Dr. Wiley makes the yield per ton 111*0 pounds, and I make it 
130*4 pounds, one of us must be wrong. Granting that 111*6 poundvS is 
the correct figure, let us now see to what juice extraction the yield of 
144 pounds per ton corresponds if at 78*07 per cent, juice extraction the 
Magnolia process would have made 111*6 pounds per ton. By simple 
proportion we have 111*6 : 144 : : 78*07 : X =100*73, that is, say, ii 
from 100 pounds of cane 78*07 pounds of juice were obtained the 
Magnoha process would have secured a yield of 111*6 pounds of sugar 
per ton, then, in order to secure a yield of 144 pounds per ton, from 
100 pounds of cane 100*73 pounds of juice must be obtained. As, 
however, it is a well-known fact that in 100 pounds of any cane there 
are only 90 possible pounds of juice, it is impossible to secure more 
juice than the cane contains, or more juice than there is cane. 

Since such a thing as seeming 100*73 pounds of juice from 100 
pounds of cane belongs to the impossibilities, it is rational to siipposo 
that either the yield of 111*6 pounds or 144 pounds of sugar per ton 
of cane is incorrect. Which one is incorrect I will leave to the hand 
'Of time to figure ! 


April 1SS7. 


W. P. KlIiOHHOPF. 
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TEADE BETWEEN GEEAT BEITAIN AND HEE COLONIES. 

On May 9tli,, a meeting convened by tlie London Oliamber of 
Commerce was held at tlie Mansion House to meet tke delegates of tbe 
Colonial Conference, to hoar an address by Mr George Baden-Powell, 
M.P., on “The commercial relations of the British Empire,” and to 
consider the best means of promoting commercial relations between 
England and her colonies. The chaii* was taken by Mr. J. Herbert 
Tritton, the President of the Council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce until the arrival of the Lord Mayor, and there was a large 
attendance, among those present being the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord 
Charles Beresford, M.P., the Eight Hon. G. Osborn Morgan, M.P., 
Viscount Ohotwynd, Sir S. W. Griffith, K.C.M.G. (Premier of 
Queensland), Mr. J. Stockwell Dodds (Tasmania), Mr. John Eobinsoii 
(Natal), Mr. W, Keswick (Hong Kong), Sir Patrick Jennings (late 
Premier of New South Wales), the Hon. E. Langton (ex-Minister of 
Victoria), Admiral Sir E. Commerell, M.P., Mr. G. E. Howard 
Vincent, M.P., Mr. H. Seton Karr, M.P., Mr. Hugh Watt, M.P., 
Mr. W. E. Lawrence, M.P., Sir George H. Ohamhcrs, and Mr. Neville 
Lubbock. Delegates attended from the following Chambers of 
Goimnerce : — Aberdeen, Batley, Birmingham, Dewsbury, Derby, 
Edinburgh, Halifax, Hull, Ipswich, Leeds, Luton, Newcastle-on- 
Tjme, North Shields, Nottingham, Portsmouth, Wolverhampton, and 
Wigan. The Secretary of the London Chamber (Mr. Kenric Murray) 
read letters from the Earl of Derby and the Earl of Onslow expressing 
regret at their inability to attend. Letters ex|)ressing earnest sym- 
pathy with, and support of, the object of the meeting were received 
from the Chambers of Commerce of Glasgow, Dundee, Port of Eal- 
mouth, Oldham, Hhiddersfielcl, Salt, Kendal, Heckmondwike, Llanelly, 
Wakefield, Leith, and Jersey. 

Mr. Tkittox, in opening the proceedings, said that in the absence 
of the Lord Mayor he had been requested, as President of the London 
Chamber of CominorcG, to occupy his Lordship’s place iiiiti]. he 
returned. This year had been a great ^’■ear in many respects, but in 
none perhaps greater than in the fact that our f liends from the colonies 
had been collected hero in conference. (Hear, hear.) Underlying 
the groat topics which they had been considering must always have 
been found, first, the common loyalty to their sovereign, in which 
they all rejoiced, then the common bond of brotherhood and good- 
will in which they all also rejoiced, and thirdly, the common bond of 
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commerce wliicli drew tliem together. They were, he was quite sure, 
as meu of business determined to let no opportunity pass for forward- 
ing the interests not only of themselves, but of their kith and kin, and, 
in a word, of this great Empire. (Cheers.) It was with that tliought 
in their minds that that meeting was taking place that afternoon. 
They were assembled there to hear a paper read by Mr. Badon-Powoll, 
than whom there was no more able exponent of the requirements of 
the trade of ourselves and our colonies. (Hear, hear.) They had, as 
the London Chamber of Commerce, no preconceived notions on this 
great subject of drawing together our colonies closer to the mother 
country in the bonds of trade and commerce, but they were anxious 
that all opinions should find an opportunity of expression — that what 
was good should remain, and that what was bad should be swept out 
of sight. The times were ripening rapidly. There wein only two 
particulars to which he need advert, and which every one should bear 
in mind, and they were that there must be for a transaction two 
profits — the seller and the selling country must make a profit, and the 
buyer and the buying nation must also make a profit. Let the legis- 
latures bear that in mind, and they would not get far wrong. 

Mr. Baden-Powell, M.P., in his address, which was frequently 
applauded, referred to the rapid growth and present magnitude of the 
commerce of the British Empii*e. There were bright prospects for our 
commerce, but they depended in the main upon the continuous and 
rapid growth of the colonies, as compared with the completed growth 
of the older foreign States ; and also in the fact that the colonies were 
the economic counterpart of the mother islands in that for the most 
part they produced raw materials and foods and consumed manu- 
factures. The problem before them was the improvement of the 
commercial relations of the Emi)iro. So far as private initiativo and 
action were concerned, much might be done by facilitating tlie easy 
transference of money goods, or men from any one part of the Empire 
to another as indTistrial needs might require. So far as Qovornmont 
initiative and action were concerned, the Imperial and colonial 
Govermnonts, as was conspicuously jjroved in the pinjsont Colonial 
Conference, could and would arrange for comlaiied and promj)! action 
in removing all friction and in smoothing the paths of coinmorco, 
Subject to the necessities of revenue raising and the special political 
demands of definite localities or times, reforms in Custom tariffs 
might he mutually arranged by aU concerned in the directions of 
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■uniformity, simj^licity, and, if possible, reduction. Tlie same -was 
desirable in regard to harbour and light dues and all other taxes on 
commercial intercourse. In commercial legislation there was much 
open to practical improvement in detail and in the direction of 
simplicity and uniformity. In administration by means of its 
diplomatic and consular agencies Government collected valuable in- 
formation as to supply and demand in foreign markets. Improve- 
ments in the classification of such reports and the distribution of 
appropriate rej)orts in the colonies would be of much practical benefit. 
In diplomatic action the heads of colonial commerce must be more and 
more considered, both in the making of commercial treaties generally, 
and especially in securing for colonial produce most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Above all, we must remember that all parts of the Emphe 
wore now happily and vigourously co-oi>erating with the Imperial 
Government to organise the defensive powers of the whole Empire. 

The Earl op Oarnarvok, who was then called upon to address 
the meeting, said : — My Lord Mayor and gentlemen, — I came here 
far more in the capacity of a listener than of a speaker, and after the 
very suggestive and almost exhaustive paper of my hon. friend Mr. 
Baden-Powoll I feel at a stiU greater difficulty in opening so large a 
question to such a representative assembly as that before me. I 
remember at the same time an old proverb, which I hope may not be 
applicable to me — “ Where angels fear to tread,” others rush in 
(laughter), and therefore I shall be very careful neither to promulgate 
any heretical doctrines nor to raise any (question which might cause 
controversy, though I heartily agree that the object and the advanta,ge 
of such a meeting as this consists in free and outspoken opinion on 
all points. My Lord Mayor, may I venture to add my tribute of 
congratulation, not only for the gathering together of so important a 
meeting on so' important a subject, but that wo should have the 
benefit of the presence and the counsel of those distinguished men 
who have come to us across the seas, whose fortunes I liold are bound 
up with ours, and whose hearts are united in tlie same hope and 
aspirations of emi>ii’e ? (Cheers.) In considering the greater union 
between the mother country and her colonies I have in my own miiicl 
placed these two (puestions first and foremost-™ defence and commercial 
relations. As Mr. Ihwlen-Powell has well said, we have dealt in this 
conference, more or loss, with defence, and if the subject is not 
exhausted and placed upon its final footing, at all events a great stride 
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lias been made in the direction which we all desire. (Cheers.) Oiir 
commercial relations remain, no doubt, to be discussed, and whateyer 
be the conclnsion—or, indeed, if there be no conclusion at all— -on 
such a subject, the discussion in such a friendly spirit as this must bo 
beneficial. And I would venture to say that there is yet a third 
point, which I noticed was touched on by Mr. Baden-rowell—iiamely, 
the improvement of our postal and telegraphic coinmunicatioiis. I 
am satisfied in my own mind that the nearer you can bring our 
colonies to us and us to them by means of letters and telegi‘a,phic 
communications, the more you will expedite and facilitate the great 
ohj ects which we have before us. (Cheers. ) In a very few words I would 
venture to say how the position of a:fiairs strikes me, not as one, 
indeed, too well versed in commercial matters, but as an outsider. 
You have, in the first place, a vast Empii'e — vast in area, population, 
and resoiunes — such as we may honestly say the world’s history holds 
no counterpart. It is the first and foremost of its kind. Within the 
compass of that great Empire you have all the products of nature 
which can he named, from the most snowy climates to the most 
tropical. It is a world in itself. It is what the old Greek philosophers 
called self-sufficing world,” You can hardly name commodities 
or necessities of human life which in one part or other of that great 
Empire cannot be sup|)lied, and the only parallel that I can myself 
think of is the great Eepuhlic acrovss the Atlantic, to which allusion 
has been made this afternoon, and which in the same way contains 
many climates, and conseqxrently many products. Therefore, the 
inference that one would draw from that is that if all these interests 
and parts of this great Empire can he adequately drawn together, the 
commercial interchange of necessities, comforts, and luxmies ought 
to he acheived vfithin the compass of our own dominions. (Olioers.) 
There is something to he put side by side with that. We have foreign 
nations, foreign Governments, who, with less facilities than oursivlvi's, 
desire also to become self-sufficing ; and wo have liad now i’oi* insuiy 
years past the spectacle of those foreign Govor,i;Lments c«>:iifiaring 
bounties with a view to supporting special industries oi‘ own, 
and at the saino time building up a brazen wall of t{:iri,fl‘s against all 
foreigners. Again we cannot ho blind to this fa,ct, thuf that 
system of fostering by bounties and excluding by hostile tariffs 
is on the increase, and not on the declme. I think no one can 
look calmly roniid Eui'ope at this moment and not scje that the 
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tendency is all to increase the stringency of tliose tariffs and in no 
degree to loosen tliose bonds. (Hear, bear.) It would be a very 
safe prophecy to say that even within the next year or two we shall 
see an increase in France, Germany, and Italy, possibly in the United 
States ; and, if I am to trust to the report of a morning newspa.per, a 
step is being taken in that direction by Eussia. I would only say 
one word on that subject of bounties. They have an ill sound in 
English commercial ears. The are politically very inconvenient. I 
do not know whether any of our colonial friends from Efewffonndland 
are still in this room, but if so, they would say how greatly the in- 
convenience of the bounty system has been found in ISTewfoundland. 
Nor are bounties less inconvenient commercially, as our unfortunate 
West Indian colonies can teU. I perhaps take a strong view of 
bounties. As at present managed and administered they are aimed 
at the destruction of trade in order to create a monopoly for the 
bounty-giving Power, and they lead to all those difficulties to which 
I have just now alluded, and, therefore, I for one do not hesitate to 
say, though I am treading on dehcate ground, that it is the duty of 
the Government of a country like this to set its face clearly, as stiffly 
and as stoutly as it can, against this system of foreign bounties, 
(Cheers.) I personally look upon it as an instance of commercial 
warfare, and as commercial warfare it ought to be stoutly and stiffly 
resisted (cheers), and, therefore, I look at a closer union commercially 
of this country and her colonies as tending in the direction which I 
desire to see with regard to this burning question of bounties ; for I 
am convinced that the closer that commercial nnion is, the more we 
shall be inclined to act in support, not of aggression, but of legitmate 
commercial self-defence. (Cheers.) I know very well, not only, as 
I said, how delicate the ground is on which I tread in dealing with 
this subject, but also how many practical difficulties there are in the 
way. I know that, so far as the colonies are concerned, the Oustoms^ 
duties they raise are very often raised for financial and ravontio pur- 
poses. I know also Iiow hampered this coxmtry is in ma,ny respects 
by that favoured-nation clause to which my friemd Mr. Baden-Powell 
alluded. I know all this, and therefore, I Imow that in any real 
advance towards the great question which is propounded to us this 
evening, what we are to do to improve our relati<.)n8 with the colonies, 
it must he a matter of give and take, a matter in which there will be 
a great deal of forbearance and consideration on both sides. I have 
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occupied quite enougli of your lorsMp’s time, but I trust we shall 
hear from some of those present some practical suggostious in this 
dii’ection. I would only venture for my own part to say this- 
agreeing as I do with the remark I heard here that the circumstances 
are now ripening, that the time is coming on fast when solvitiir wniki- 
lando this question will he concluded, and brought to a settlement, 
perhaps not so much by reason as by the logic of facts — I would 
venture to say, in dealing with this — do not let us too much invoke 
the dead old formulas, do not let us attempt to be too logical in the 
matter, do not, above all, let us forget the enormous change that has 
taken place in England, in the world, in our colonies, and above all 
in the relations of those colonies to us during the last quarter of a 
century. I believe myself the solution will, he found ninoli rather in 
the practical adaptation of means to end, and in common sense 
determination to combine, as far as it may be, the different interests 
and resources of an Empire which is divided and scattered in point of 
geography over the whole face of the world, but which is singularly 
and marvellously united both in heart and in feeling. (Cheers). 

Sir S. Giiippmc and Mr. Groteiak, M.P,, also addressed the 
meeting, and were followed by] 

Mr. JoHK Eobinson (Natal), who said it was perfectly certain that 
unless some change took place with regard to the sugar bounties the 
production of cane sugar in oui' colonies would he destroyed, and we 
should then have to depend upon the i3roduce of foreign powers for 
that iini)ortant article of domestic consumption. 

Mr. Tinnk (British Guiana) said that in the past the West India 
colonies had been among the best of England’s customers. He 
understood that some money was probably going to bo spent in the 
fortification of places like Jamaica and St. Lucia, but it might 
possibly be more useful to spend a little money and thought in resist 
ing the mucli more insidious method of attack l)y foreign hoiintit^s. 

On the m,otion of Mr. Wai^teu Le,ap, seconded by Mr. 0. T. 
Miirdocii, M.P., a vote o.t thai.iks was proposed to the Lord Mayor. 

The Lo.ri> Ma.yor, in acknowledging the vote, expressed regret tin, it 
he had not been able to ho present at the opening of the proceodihigs. 
He afterwards proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Baden-Powc 3 ll, which 
wos cordially agreed to. 

Mr. Baden-Powbll briefly replied, and the proceedings then 
terminated. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON OOUNTBEVAILING DUTIES. 

By Alfred Fryer. 

At tlie present time some of tlie nations on the Oontinent are in one 
form or other giving to their own people a bounty on the export of 
beetroot sugar. They say in e:ffect, “If you will send a pound of 
sugar out of the country you shall receive (say) a halfpenny of the 
public money.” This is obviously a strange and suicidal proceeding. 
It amounts to taxing their own people in order to supply other nations 
with sugar at less than cost price ! Yet the foreigners are more con- 
sistent than at first sight appears. If they are so stupid as to injure 
the whole of their people by raising the price of imported manu- 
factures by means of duties, in order to benefit a section of their 
people (their manufacturers), they wall be equally likely to tax still 
further the patient people in order to benefit their sugar-makers, 
although by doing so they happen to benefit the English consumer of 
sugar. In neither case do they care for us, nor, indeed, for their own 
tax-payers, but only for what they think is the protection of their 
native industries. Their taxed people, as Mr. Bright once said, 
resemble “Issachar, a strong ass crouching down between two bur- 
dens.” England is abundantly supplied with sugar, and the price is 
cheap, so that half the bounty is lost in the process of urging forward 
the unnatural trade. But still the sugar is forced into our market; 
and the Eussian or French refiner can thus undersell the British 
refiner and Colonial planter, ^and, in fact, realise a handsome profit, 
whilst the latter have to put up with a loss. Can nothing be done to 
check this obvious injustice? “No!” laughs the foreigner; and 
parrot-like he screams out, “Free trade ! Free trade ! ! Don’t hinder 
us from selling our sugar. We claim freedom of trade, and if we are 
prepared to sell our sugar to your consumers at less than cost price so 
much the better for them, and you must not interfere.” Wo should 
reply, “ Thank you, we are fully alive to the interests of the British 
consumer, and wiE look after liis permanent as well as his temporary 
welfare. We are also interested in our sugar refiners and the people 
they directly and indirectly employ, and in all the merchants and 
proprietors who own sugar plantations in Mauritius, the West Itidies, 
and elsewhere. If, however, we could obtain a binding undertaking 
from you, that you would for ever supply us with sugar for less than 
cost price, we might entertain the idea of accepting your proposal; 
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but as -wQ know tbat you ‘ don’t care a rap ’ about us, and will cer- 
tainly cease your insane game some day, and probably not very long 
bence, we must take care that you don’t tamper with our traclo until 
you haye ruined half the people engaged in it, and then this British 
consumer you speak of so tenderly will have to pay smartly for his 
sugar ; so you see we don’t think it statosnian-like for us to allow 
you to undermine our trade. However, we won’t stand in the way of 
your generosity, but instead of apj^ropriating your bounty to each per- 
son who eats your sugar, we will just collect your largess as a whole 
when the sugar enters the country, and we will then pay the proceeds 
into the Exchequer, and thus benefit the consumer to the precise 
volume of your bounty by lessening the amount of taxation. We 
won’t exclude your sugar, nor even tax it, but will just place a coun- 
tervailing duty upon it of the exact amount you have granted as a 
bounty. 

We shall, indeed, he gratified to receive your assistance in fixing 
the amount of the duty. We won’t make it too high, for we wish to 
have our market freely open to all comers ; and we won’t make it too 
low because we are determined to remove the bounty and to restore 
fair play and free trade. Indeed, the truth is we have long given up 
the idea that the consumer is to be alone considered when his interest 
is adverse to equal justice to all, for we have for many years sent Lord 
-Lyons at times to the French Minister and Sir Edward Malet to 
Piince Bismarck, with their request that they would withdraw the 
bounties. In these acts we sacrificed the consumer. Besides it is mfra 
dig for our ambassadors to go cap in hand as if seeking for a favour, 
whereas if the subject be rightly looked at, the foreigners are really 
granting us a boon! We intend in future to impose the duty, and 
then shall be supremely indifierent to the action of the foreigners. If 
the sugar should continue to come, our traders will have to meet the 
competition on fair terms, and the country will obtain all the botrnty, 
and the longer the game lasts the bettor for us. If the sugar ].)e with- 
held, the very object that our G-overnment has striven to obtain will 
be accomplished, and there will be no departure from the doctrino of 
free trade. The cane sugar producer shall not be protected, and the 
beetroot grower shall neither he prohibited nor overweighted, l)iit 
shall simply be divested of the premium which gave him an unjust 
advantage.” 

“Beware what you do,” the disconcerted and well-nigh hofAteu 
beet-man might warn us. “If you impose a countervailing duty on 
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OTir beet sugar, we sball raise tbe duty on British manuiactures.’^ 
We scarcely think so,” would be tbe response, “ for you can’t really 
bebeve that such a course would induce us to remove tbe duty. 
Besides, your rasp blades from SbefEeld and your sugar bags from 
Dundee would be made dearer, and you would find in tbe attempt to 
punish us you would be injuring yourselves. Besides, youi’ tariff is 
absurd and adverse already, and as you never considered us before 
you are not bkely to consider us now. You have fixed your duties 
just precisely to suit what you consider your own interests, and you 
will not depart from such an intelligible policy. Besides, you see tbe 
case as clearly as we do, and all that really puzzles you is why we did 
not take this sensible step many years ago. And, last of all, protec- 
tion is doomed. Tbe game is too costly even in ordinary times, but 
during tbe present period of depression, which is falling most severely 
on tbe most protected countries (as is natural), tbe fallacy must 
become apparent. With tbe fearful cost of armaments throughout 
Europe, and tbe lavish expenditure and increasing debt of France, tbe 
costly and suicidal system will be found to be intolerable, and tbe 
beginning of tbe end of protection will be near. If there be a country 
on tbe face of tbe earth in which protection is possible it is tbe United 
States of America. It is in fact a continent of federated nations, 
and can exchange within itself tbe manufactures of tbe East for tbe 
farm produce of tbe West. There is sugar extracted from tbe cane in 
Louisiana, from beet in California, and from tbe maple and sorghum 
in tbe North. Silver and gold are found in Nevada, coal and iron in 
Pennsylvania. Moreover, tbe nation is yoting, land is abundant and 
cheap, tbe people are industrious and intelligent, and yet, even in the 
great Republic, tbe game of protection is played out. They have had 
a commission patiently sitting to consider and report on tbe depression 
of trade, and its report is agreed on and will soon be published. 
After an exhaustive inquiry they have come to tbe conclusion that 
the working classes of England are better olf than the working clas- 
ses of other countries, and that this fact is mainly due to the effect of 
free trade; and finally they recommend that tbe policy sball be 
adopted in tbe United States.” 

If this be the state of things in America, bow much intensified 
must tbe situation be in France and Germany. That tbe method 
suggested is consistent with a reasonable and far-sighted policy will 
become more evident if we imagine a parallel case. Let us suppose 
that our cousins across tbe Atlantic, appreciating tbe benefits accruing 
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to tEemselves from sending ns so generous a supply of corn, cheese, 
hacon, and beef, should determine to endeavour to obtain the whole 
of the trade, as a smart and ’cute trick. They would reason thus : 

We have no export duties, and the Britishers have no import duties 
on oui' produce ; we don’t see how we can obtain a greater share of 
theii' trade without a system of bounties such as the Erench and Ger- 
mans have imposed and the Britishers have quietly suffered. These 
would be excellent in conception and practicable in achievement. If 
we once could crush out theii* farmers we should secure the entire 
trade to ourselves, and might soon revert to genuine free trade. Then 
we should obtain higher prices for onr produce, for we should not 
have those dar — that is far — ^mers to reckon with. And indeed the 
farmers are so badly o:ff just now that they will soon he bowled over. 

Our Exchequer, too, is so full of cash that we don’t know what to do. 

with it. We will just grant a bonnty on export at the rate of 10s. per 
quarter on wheat, 2d. a pound on cheese, bacon, ham, and 
beef.” The power of production in the United States is enormous, 
and their finances could not fail them in such an act of fiscal war. 
The effect produced in this country would be that every person would 
in the first instance benefit to the extent of 20s. a year, or less than a 
penny a day, but the fanning industry of the British Islands would 
be destroyed, and then prices would advance to a higher point than 
previously. There is no room for doubt what would be the action of 
our Legislature. They would not await the airival of the first cargo 
of bounty-fed produce, but all parties would agree in instantly passing 
an Act for the imposition of counteiwailing duties in order to paralyse 
the atrocious attack designed to ruin a great industry. It is obvious 
that if the bounty system be tolerated, it may be applied to other in- 
dustries than that of sugar, and they may be undermined and ruined 
in succession. 

The free trader is consistent. He insists that all the peoples of 
the earth constitute one large family, whoso interest, s arc iisuiilly 
best promoted by their being allowed to exchfinge their pi'oductiouvS 
freely. He thus objects to a protective duty being imposiKi in his 
own country, as well as to another duty of a like naturG being im- 
posed by other nations. He knows that trade will flow most freely 
if permitted to take its natural courses, and strong in this conviction 
he objects as stoutly to scooping out of a channel of b()unti(:)s in order 
to coax its flow to one direction as to damming up its course by 
protective imports in order to impede its progress in another. 
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AVEEAHE EXPENSES AND PEODUCTION OF A CUBAN 
CENTEAL SUGAE FAOTOEY. 

With; some Account of the Habits and Condition of Laboueebs 
ON Cuban Sugae Estates. 

fOontinued from page 233.) 

We liave now reached the i)eriod when 

Geinding Opeeations 

commence, or in other words when the work of the Factory Begins. 
We have mentioned abeady that grinding operations commence in 
Cuba about the loth December, and extends up to April or May, 
according to the season, the size of the croj^, and the effective power 
of the plantation. 

As before stated, 36 carts deliver daily at the mill 680 arrobas or 
about 152 cwts. sound cane; each cart making 4 trips each day. 
This makes a total per day of 24,480 arrobas or 5,464 cwts. cane. 

Our crushing is of double pressure with five rollers, and extracts 
upon an average 70 per cent, of juice, the remaining 30 per cent, 
being damp bagasse. This is equivalent to 17,136 arrobas or 3,825 
cwts. juice and 7344 arrobas or 1,640 cwts. bagasse ; so that 1 arroba 
of cane (25lbs.) produces 17-|lbs. juice or If gallons, making 
42,840 gallons per working day, and in the same way 1 gallon juice 
being equal to 11b. sugar, we have 42,8401bs. or about 382 cwts. of 
sugar. 

The reader will at the same time notice, that at this plantation or 
Factory, that 25lbs. sugar is obtained from a little more than 3 cwt. 
of cane, and that consequently 1 J cwt. clarified sugar is equivalent to 
22 cwts. cane. Ten pounds of juice being the weight of each gallon 
producing one pound of sugar. 

It will be seen from the figures given that for every 5 bags or 62 
arrobas (14 cwt.) of sugar, about 900 arrobas (200 cwts.) of cane has 
been crushed at the mill, which averages 25 hhds. of sugar per 
working day. The damp bagasse delivered from Ike mill, as already 
stated, is equivalent to 30 per cent, of the gross weight of the cane. 
When dried for fuel at the sugar kettle fuiaiaces, it loses 50 per cent, 
of its weight, that is 3,672, arrobas, or 15 per cent, of the gross weight 
of the cane. The ashes from this bagasse weigh on an average 120 
arrobas, or 3,000 lbs. which is heaped to be used for fertilizing. After 
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being mixed and prepared witb 60 per cent, of manure and other 
substances, it is distributed over 6 acres of cane field. Three tons of 
dried bagasse used as fuel is equal to a ton of coal, on an average. 

Though we have said that the grinding season in Cuba extends over 
4 or 5 months, we generally find that the weather, and other circum- 
stances, only allow about 100 days for good work. Consequently we 
take this figure, as the basis of our operations at our Central Sugar 
Factory. 

Cane puinhased and delivered at the crushing mill conductor* — 
14,400 loads sound cane in 100 days’ work, weighing net: — 

2,448,000 arrobas or 546,428 cwts., at $ 2-^6 per 100 | S61,200t = 
arrobas or 2,5001bs. — 10s. per 23iVo cwts j £13,784 


Grestdiis-g and Factory Expenses. 


General : — $ £ $ 

1 Manager 2,500 . . 563 

1 Book-keeper 340 . . 77 

1 Accountant 200 . . 45 

1 Cane-weigher 425 . . 96 

1 Carpenter 180 . . 40 

1 Mason 140 . . 32 

2 Cooks 250.. 56 

1 Blacksmith 160 . . 36 

2 Watchmen 250 . . 56 

1 Messenger 75 .. 17 

80 Messes at $4 each per month .... 1,600 . . 358 

Government and city taxes 1,000 . . 224 

7,120 

Crushing mill :■ — 

1 Chief engineer 500 .. 112 

1 Assistant ditto 400 . . 90 


12 Hands at the crushing mill depart- 


ments 1,350 . . 304 

8 Hands carting bagasse 800 . . 180 

Oils, paints, oakum, &c 200 , . 45 

Brushwood for boilers, &c 1,000 . . 224 

— ■ 4,250 


£ 


1,600 


955 


* On this sugar plantation the colonists have no carts or oxen of their own. The 
owner of tlie lands provided them with the 36 carts and the 72 yoke of oxen, charging 
them in account current at the rate of 70 cents per trip. 

t In converting the Spanish dollars or pesos into English sterling, the Cuban market 
par value has been taken. Consequently £l «= 
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Sugar-house : — 

$ 

£ 

1 Sugar maker 

1,200 , . 

270 

1 Assistant ditto 

400 .. 

90 

40 Hands at sugar-house dex)artments 

4,500 . . 

1,020 

Lime, twine, marking ink, &c 

150 .. 

34 

12,500 empty bags at 25c, each 

3,125 . . 

704 

Pilling, weighing, sewing, and mark- 



ing the sugar bags 

400 .. 

90 

Seaboard or market : — 



Eailroad freight to seaboard 

7,464 . . 

1,680 

Storage at ditto 

3,110 . . 

700 

Brokerage on amount of sales 

. 484 . . 

110 


11,058 . . 2,490 

Grinding, manufacturing, and marketing expenses. 32,203 . . 7,253 


Cane ground 61,200 . . 13,784 

Total gross expenses $93,403 £21,037 


Production. 

42,840,0001bs. = 1,713,600 arrobas == 382,500 cwts. juice = 70^ 
18,360,0001bs. = 734,400 „ = 163,928 „ bagasse = 30^ 

61, 200, OOOlbs. = 2,448,000 „ = 546,428 ,, cane, gross -weiglit. 

The above given amount of juice produced, has rendered the follow- 
ing quantity of sugars : — 

2,998,8001bs. = 119,952 arrobas = 26,775 cwts.= 70^ centrif. sugar. 
856,8001bs. = 34,272 ,, = 7,720 ,, = 20^ do. molasses do* 

428,4001bs. = 17,136 ,, = 3,835 ,, = 10^ do. molasses. 

4, 284, OOOlbs. = 171,360 ,, = 38,320 ,, sugars packed and sold 

as follows : — 

9,673 bags*^ centrifugal or clarified sugar. No. 11 D.S., pel. 96^ 
weighing net • 

119,952 arrobas or 2,998,800lbB, at 5rs. per 

arrobas of 2511)8'., or at cents x^er lb $74,970 . . £16,885 

2,767 bags centrifugal molasses sugar, No. 9 
D.S., pol. 87°, weighing net: — 

^ There is a difference of | c. per lb. in. the market price in favour of sugars packed in 
bags as compared with those packed in hhds. or boxes on account of the cost of the 
dackage. 
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34,272 aiTobas or 856,8001bs., at 3^rs. per 

arrobas, or at If cents per lb $14,994 . . £3,377 

12,440 bags* at 40 cents eacb. 4,976 . . 1,120 

252 libels, centrifugal molasses gang, not, 

42,840 gallons, pol. 42^ at $8 per bbrl. of 

170 gallonst cleliyered at E. E. Depot ..... 2,016 . . 454 


Total gross production $96,056 £21,836 


Tbe above production shows tbat eacb caballeria de tieri'a of 33 
acres from tbe 40 devoted to cane, have rendered a little over 62 bbds. 
or 310 bags of sugar, but if we take into account tbat tbe colonists at 
tbe plantation control 50 caballerias, or 1,666 acres, then tbe average 
production to eacb caballeria of 33 acres bardly reaches to be 50 bbds., 


or a little over 248J- bags sugars. 

Ltqtjidatton-. 

Total gross production of the estate ...... $96,956 . . £21,836 

Total gross amount of expenses 93,403 . 21,037 

Net profits $3,553 £799 


From said figures we come to the conclusion tliat the estate has 
rendered for a year’s work a,n apparent net profit amounting to 
$3,553, or £800 ; but if we examine tbe matter in a close busirioss- 
like way, we will find out tbe results to be of a most disastrous 
character. Let us only figure out tbe interest to which the large 
amount of money invested in tbe estate is entithxl to. 

Interest Account. 

Value of 60 caballerias de tierra 


or 2,000 acres of lands, em- 
braced by tbe estate, at $1,500 


each caballeria, or $45 eacb aero 

$ 90,000 . 

. £ 20,270 


Rate of interest: 6 J per year, | 


$ 5,400 . . 

£ 1,216 

Value of buildings, inacMnery, 




and implements 

130,000 . 

. 30,784 


Rate of interest ; 6^ per year . . 


9,000 . 

, . 2,042 


240,000 . 

. 54,054 . . 14,400 . 

, . 3,258 

Apparent net profits reported . . 


3,558 . 

. 799 

Actual loss . . 


10,8*12 . 

, . 2,459 


* Equivalent to 2,487 hhda. sugars of 02 arro!>a8 oacl). 
t Tho Cuban domestic hhd. holds from 175 to 200 gallons molasses, but as nudfuiwos 
ferment easily, they never Oil them up to the full capacity. 

t 111 Cuba the current rate of interest is generally 12 per cent. p(jr year, and legal 
rate is 8 per cent, per year. In exceptional cases 6 per cent, is accepted, and we have 
here taken this rate as the most moderate one ruling. 
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Such, a statement plainly shows that the owner of this central 
plantation sugar factory has paid to his colonists an extravagant price 
for their cane. If he had bought the cane at $2*50 per 100 arrobas 
in place of $2 ’50, he would had realized a handsome profit from his 
investment. To this, he may answer that competition compelled liim 
to allow such price, as his colonists bound him by written contract to 
pay the same price ruling in the neighbourhood, and which was 
considered to be in accordance with the sugar market prices. Con- 
sequently, in this case, the colonists have had the fuU benefit afforded 
by the sugar market, having the use of the lands, machinery, &c. , 
for nothing, or, in exact words, for only .$3,558, or £799. 

At any rate, the history of the crop realized by this central planta- 
tion sugar factory plainly shows that the system can be established 
and give splendid profitable returns by practical experience, aided 
with judicious management. But at the same time, this shows the 
planter or company, wishing to establish the central plantation factory 
system, that it is not in every and all cases where the plan gives 
profitable results. It is necesssary to owm good lands and advan- 
tageously situated, secure smart and hard-working colonist, and 
command plenty of money so as to not be compelled to borrow the 
same in the market. Jnst for cnriosity sake, we will here give ont a 
liquidation of a sugar and molasses seaboard merchant contract in 
Cuba, with a planter, of good financial standing, that borrowed $30,000 
or £6,756, in advance of the crop, and payable with the very first 
sugars and molasses to arrive at the market. 

Dr. 

Cash advanced $30,000 

Four months; interest: per month 1,200 

Jc. per lb. from amount of sales — sugar 3,100 

$1 per Hid. ,, ,, — ^molasses . . 160 

commission on $30,000 750 

35,210 

Or. — 

4,000 bags centrifugal sugar weighing not : 

49,600 arrobas or l,240,0001bs. at 5 rupees per 

arrobas or 2|c. per lb $31,000 

160 hhds. molasses, at $8 each 1,280 

32,280 

Less -I % brokerage — 161 

32,119 


, £6,756 
270 
698 
36 
168 


7,928 


£6,980 

288 


7,268. 

36 


7,232: 
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Balance in favour of seaboard merchant $3,091 j £696. To balance 
this amount the planter must continue delivering sugar to the sea- 
board merchant under the same conditions stipulated above. The 
reader will plainly notice that our planter for the benefit of using 
$30,000 for four months has been compelled to return $35,210, or in 
other words paid a premium of $5,210. And it should be understood 
that in Cuba, that is considered to be a contract under very favourable 
terms for the planter. A planter of a poor financial standing, would 
have to pay monthly interest and -Jc. per lb. from the value of 
the sugars, besides mortgaging the plantation in a legal way. Un- 
fortunately in our days, this is the position of the majority of the Cuban 
planters, as well as at many other sugar producing countries. 

J. D. Ekiss. 


GBEBN BAGASSE BUENEE; -SODAL” SYSTEM. 


The central plantation sugar factory, '‘San Lino,” owned by 
Messrs. Montalto Bros., situated in the district of Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
is considered one of the largest and finest estates in the island, and it 
is expected that the present crop will amount to 50,000 bags, or 7,000 
tons of centrifugal sugar. This year the factory is using the green 
bagasse burner known as the "Sodal Patent,” with the very satis- 
factory results described below. The Sodal invention consists in a 
method of burning the green bagasse of the sugar cane or any other 
combustible in a damp state, and is applicable to any kind of boiler or 
steam generator, and to apparatus for boiling sugar with direct fire 
and in the open ah. The combustible is to bo introduced either from 
above or at the side in the direction of the blast from the rear, or, in 
other words, from tho part opposite to the fxirnace, so as to reacli it 
in a contrary direction to the draught to the chimney. It is to bo 
noted that during the first half-hour or thereabouts tho fire is to bo 
made with some other dry fuel, so that tho first fire current being 
established, and the passage which the green bagjrsse has to traverse 
being heated, the latter will get dry before it reaches the furnaces. 
The mechanical arrangement is exceedingly simple and neat, carrying 
the bagasse in a very uniform manner, and without any possible 
interruption. The chemist at the San Lino is Mr. S. Boulanger, who 
has published the foregoing details in the leading Havana dailies, 
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and invites planters and those professionally interested in examining 
the process to visit the central factory and inspect the advantages 
obtained with the new system now in full operation. 

The results usually obtained by drying the bagasse in the sun, or 
by natural combustion, are as follows : — 

One hundi'ed parts of cane crushed by double pressure give 30 per 
cent, of bagasse, the composition of which is nearly as follows ~ 


Per cent. 

Water 50*50 

Sugar 11*50 

Glucose 0*40 

Mineral Substances 0*40 

Cellulose and Organic Substances . . . . 87*20 


This bagasse, dried in the sun, loses the saccharine part by fer- 
mentation, and also a portion of its humidity, and then has the 


following composition : — 

Per cen 

Cellulose and Organic Substances . . . . 78*81 

Water 21*19 


Now, of the 30 per cent, green bagasse which we had, 14*16 per cent, 
remains, and assuming that what is lost while out diying in the sun 
is 0*66, there will be left only 13*50 per cent, of the quantity of cane 


78-81 CioHioOio give - 35-02 of carbon. 

162 

35*02 X 8,000 = 280,160 caloric. 

The 21*19 of water, assuming the initial temperature to be 30" 
centigr., the gases of the chimney to issue at 400", and the specific 
heat of the steam to be 0*50, will require for its evaporation: 
21*19 [70 +• 537} X (300 x *5)] = 16,040*83 of caloric, leaving 
consequently 280,160 — 16,040*83 = 264,119*17 — 2,641 of caloric 
for one part of bagasse, and for one part of crushed cane 
2641 X 13*5 _ 

iyj,— - “ 

This shows that by drying the bagasse in the sun and air, 356*53 of 
caloric is obtained for each unit of cane. 

Let us now look at the result from green bagasse. Of the 30 per 
cent, of bagasse, about 1 per cent, is lost, and 29 per cent, is left for 
burning, having the following composition : — 
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Per cent. 

Water 50 ‘50 

Sugar 11*50 

Mineral Substances ‘40 

Glucose '40 

Cellulose and Organic Substances . , . . 37*20 

37*20 of cellulose CisHioOio — 16*53 of carbon j 
11*50 of sugar CioHnOn ~ 4*84 „ > == 21*52 of carbon. 

0*40 of glucose CiaHi^Oio — 0*15 „ ) 


21*52 X 8,000 = 172,160 of caloric. 

The 50*50 of water will require for evai^oration : — 

50*5 [70 + 537) + (300 X ’5)] = 38,228*50 of caloric, 

172,160 — 38,228*50 = 133,931*50 of caloric, equivalent to 1339*31 
for one i:)art of green bagasse, and for one part of cane, 

= 388-40 of caloric. 

Tben 888*40 — 356*53 = 31*81 of caloric for one unit of cane in 
favoxu' of the green bagasse. 

It is now generally admitted tbat in crusliing witb double pressure 
and using filter-presses, in addition to the sun-dried bagasse one- 
half cord of wood is burned as fuel for each hogshead o.f sugar 
made, while in conformity with the results now obtained with the 
green bagasse, scax’cely half this quantity is burned. 

The central factory, “ San Lino,” has ten boilers in regxilar work, 
giving complete satisfaction. We close this description by remarking 
that the alcohol at present being made from the cane at San Lino is 
superior to what is made in Germany from pot'atoes and corn. 


Lotjisiaka Crop. — The Nmn Orleans Picayune gives a eai’efully- 
prepared statement showing the result of the last crop in detail. The 
total proves to have been 151,427 hhds., against 220,882 hhds. for the 
p,x’evious crop, as made up by the Picayune. The total crop in pounds 
is given as 196,088,321 lbs,, say 87,535 tons of 2240 lbs., against 
122,274 tons last year. The past season has been one of the most 
unfavourable experienced in a number of years. The prospects lor 
the coining season are as bright as the retrospect of the past season is 
gloomy. The planting period just over has been unprecedented, and 
a splendid stand of both plant and stubble is reported from all sections 
of the State. The acreage has in most cases been increased. 
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IMMIGEATION IN EEA/jIL. 


Tlie following inforniafciou respocting immigration in Brazil, is 
extracted froTii a report by Mr. G. T. Bic.kotts, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Eio de Janeii’o, dated tlio 4tli February last, and wliirdi was 
publisbed in No. 45 of tlio Annual Series (1887) of tlie E.eports by 
Her Majesty’s Eepresentatives abroad on subjects of goneral and 
commercial interoBt: — 

‘ ‘ Foreseeing that many difficulties are likely to be experienced in 
ibis country within the next few yeai's owing to the scarcity of labour 
and the gradual extinction of slavery, the Brazilian Government has 
annulled the law of 1879 suspending innnigration, the object at 
present being to induce colonists to take up their abode in this 
country. Accordingly, it was decreed on September 28th, 1885, that 
one-third of the sum set apart foi‘ the emancipation of slaves should 
be devoted to the aid of colonisation. This is expected to yiedd about 
1,500,000 milreis, and will go towards defraying the expenses on this 
head, which are estimated at 2,772,000 milreis, or a figure somewhat 
greater than appeared in the budget of 1878. 

“Furnished with this fund, it is intended, first, to organise a 
regular service towards establishing a propaganda, in various countries 
in favour of this measure ; second, to aid the transport of emigrants 
from their homes in Europe to their places of destination in Brazil ; 
and third, to reorgaiiiso tlie system of marking out and inoasui’ing 
the lands groaited by the Government. 

“Those persons who have hitherto acted as immigration agt.mts are 
no longer to be employed, the Government confiding this matter to 
its own employes. Tlie aid of the Brazilian Consuls in foreign ports 
is also invoked for this purpose. 

“ A.S regards tlu^ first of tlieso measures, stcips have already been 
commenced liy a, Govmaimeiit agent in Norway ami SwcH'len, and 
notices liavo boon published in the Italian, German,' and otlier 
Iangiiagf:>s, setting fortli tln.^ favours to be obtaim,Ml by those wlio are 
desirous of settling in , I'lraziL Among the advantages mentioned, 
and which, by the way, were all made knowm in the year 1884,, we 
observe the following : — . 

“ ‘ Lodging and maintenaneo at the Islam! of Iflores, 
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‘ Joiimeys to "be paid by rail or steamer from the Island of Flores 
to the nearest point of destination in Brazil. 

“‘Concession of a lot of good land, marked ont and measured, 
containing 300,000 square metres, or 75 acres, at the cost of 495 
milreis, this amount to he paid within the space of five years, and in 
default of this 20 per cent, to he added. The exchange is calculated 
at 8 dollars 885 reis to the pound. 

“ ‘Prizes are also to he distributed as a remuneration for good 
productions.’ 

“ The above may he looked upon as advantageous hy those who are 
well-to-do, and bring with them a small capital to commence with, 
but it is not easy to understand how a poor emigrant can be expected 
to exist, much less to prosper, if called on to pay within five years, 
even supposing his good fortune enables him to obtain a prize for his 
productions, the debt with which he is saddled from the beginning. 
Nor does it seem reasonable that he should he called on. to liquidate 
his debt at a rate of exchange by which he would certainly incur 
considerable loss. 

^‘Whether immigration should be stimulated by the action of the 
Government, or whether it should be left to itself, is a subject on 
which there is much diversity of opinion ; but if it he held desirable 
to encourage the flow of emigration from Europe to Brazil, some 
terms, far more advantageous than those here mentioned, and which 
up to the present have been productive of but small results, should bo 
guaranteed by those settling in this country. 

“ The question is often asked whether there is an 5 ^ chance of success 
for a British subject going to Brazil ? To this it may be answered, 
the advantages to bo derived by emigrants taking up their abode in 
this province, if in search of service, are high wages at the present 
moment ; the advantages obtainable by persons settling on Govern- 
ment lands must depend on the qtiality, quantity, site of land, and 
the ain.ount of labour at the disposal of the settlor. The dis}.idviwitage8 
are to be found, among other things, in the danger to whicdi the 
European frame is exposed from worldng in a tropical sun, in tho 
laborious work which is necessary to open out a soil covered w^ith a 
rank and thick vegetation on the sides of steep lulls, in the want of 
good lateral communications in tho interior, in tho difforeiices certain 
to be brought about from jealousy on the part of the inhal)itants, in 
the difficulties arising from diversity of language, manners, and 
customs, and in the expense of Hying. 
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“ As tlie disadvantages seem to outweigb. the benefits, one is led tO' 
the conclusion that this part of Brazil is not suited to the require- 
ments of British settlers. 

“ The majority of the immigrants are Italians and Portuguese. 
There are very few British Settlers in this province, and of those who 
went to Oorityha some years ago, in the provinco of I^arana, there are 
hardly any now remaining, the majority having returned home.’’ 


THE EIVALS OE THE PARCEL POST. 


There is a popular belief that the Parcel Post, in the hands of the 
Q-overnment Department, has handicapped private enterprise, and 
beaten the railway companies out of the field. This is a delusion, 
however, for the extraordinary fact is that the traffic of the companies 
has actually increased, and the Post Office business has been really 
created. In an interview with one of the chiefs of the London and 
North Western Railway Company we have obtained the following 
statistics showing the strides which have been made in parcel 
carrying : — 

In 1880 the fourteen largest railway companies in England and 
Scotland carried 16 J million parcels, and in the first year of the Post 
Office the railway record feU to 12 J millions ; hut the Post Office, in 
their first year — from August, 1883, to August, 1884 — carried 21 
millions, so that there was an enormous hound in the total. The fol- 
lowing tables, which relate to the fourteen principal railway companies 
in Q-reat Britain, well show how the various classes were affected : — 


1 Ih. 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 

1880— Railways 3,754,236 .. 3,222,464 .. 2,641,266 

1884— „ 2,278,536 .. 2,390,544 .. 1,943,760 

„ —Post Office .... 8,333,700 .. 5,595,900 .. 3,324,800 

4 lbs. 6 lbs. 6 lbs. 

1880— Railways 2,333,638 .. 1,460,970 .. 1,732,722 

1884— „ 1,020,984 .. 1,307,280 .. 1,734,408 

„ —Post Office ... . 1,456,000 .. 1,044,300 .. 590,000 

7 lbs. Totals. 

1880— Railways 1,398,912 . . . 16,544,208 

1884— „ 1,043,952 .... 12,619,464 

Post Office.. 666,000 .... 21,000,800 


Fall on Railways ' 3,924,744 

Increase on total .......... 17,076,066 
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Grabuai. Progressioit m Eevee-be. 

To show how little the Parcel Post has affected the London and 
North Western, the receipts from 1881 to the middle of 1886 may he 
.studied, and it will he found that they exhibit a gradual progression. 
These figures, it may he explained, include horses, carriages, and 
dogs, as they are lumped together in the parcel trade :-™“ 


Half-years ending 


Ainoimt, 


June, 

Dec., 

June, 

Dec., 

June, 


1884 £282,549 

„ 303,251 

1885 287,168 

„ 319,033 

1886 294,062 


Half-years ending Amount. 

June, 1881 £242,446 

Dec., „ 272,391 

June, 1882 252,969 

Dec., ,, 285,369 

June, 1883 259,936 

Dec., „ 292,072 

The Difeerehce ih Bates. 

The increase in business, no doubt, may he ascribed to some extent 
to the more fayourable rates, hut the London and North Western, 
and other companies too, for that matter, had endeavoured to move 
in this direction before the Parcel Post was instituted. It had been 


long felt that the system was very antiquated, being a survival of 
the old post days ; but difficulties in the way of through arrangements 
barred the way. However, the London and North Western in- 
troduced an amended scale of rates quite a year before the Post 
Office set to work, under which the rate for a pound parcel up to 
fifty miles was reduced to 4d., the previous rate being 6d. There 
were also considerable reductions on all distances over 200 miles, the 
maximum charge being brought down from 5s. lOd. to 4s. In May 
of last year the rates were again remodelled, when there were further 
reductions on the long distances and an inclusive charge was made 
for distances over 200 miles instead of 400. The following table 
gives the charges of the London and North Western up to 11 lbs, and 
the Post Office rates : — 


Biwtauces. 

1 

lb. 

2 

lb. 

lb. 

4 

lb. 

fi 

ik 

6 

lb. 

1 I" 
lb. 

8 

11). 

9 

Ib. 

1,0 

lb. 

'11 

lb. 

1 Mile up to 30 Miles / 

0 4 

0 5 

0 6 

0 6 

0 

6 

0 c 

'() 

6 

0 

6 

0 G 

0 6 

0 6 

Over 30 Milos,, 50 „ i 

0 4 

0 5 

0 6 

0 6 

0 

6 

(» 6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

„ 50 „ „ ioo „ ) 

0 5 

0 6 

0 7 

0 8 

0 

9 

0 10 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

„ 100 „ „ 200 „ ) 

0 6 

0 6 

0 7 

0 9 

0 

10 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 2 

1 4 

1 6 

,, 200 „ / 

0 6 

0 6 

0 7 

0 9 

0 

10 

1 0 

i 

0 

ll 

3 

1 4 

16 18 

Post Office V 

0 3 

0 4i 

|0 G O 7i\ 

0 

ol 

0 10;i 

1 

0 

1 

Ik 

1 3 

1 4i 1 6 


In conclusion, it may he noticed that it is the experience of the 
London and North Western that anything over 2s. 6d* is a prohibitory 
charge for a parcel . — Pall Mall Gazette 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

CominiBiicMtod by Mr. W. P, Thompson, O.E., M.S.C.I., 
Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool; (5, Bank Street, 
Manchester ; and 323, High Holborii, London. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

5660. J. Thompson and J. Black, Glasgow, rmyprnrerneids in or 
connected ivifh swjfir cane mills, 19th April, 1887. 

5982. Ij. a. Enztnger, London, fm-promnenis in filter presses, 
25th April, 1887. 

6261. J". Buchanan, jnn., Liverpool, linproeenients in apparatus 

for drpiiuj and f/ranidatinf; supar, salty and like snhstaiices. 29th Ax)ril, 
1887. 

6431. S. ViCKEiis, Liverpool. Improvernenfs in apparatus for cut^ 
ting and dividing sugar or like friable substances into blocks or enhes. 
3rd May, 1887. 

6936. P. J. Ik IIeffter, Altjaner, Germany, fnipriivemenfs in 
the method of clarify and saturating sugar solutions^ espiccially 
root rob by the niea/ris of tannic acid or tannin, 12th May, 1887. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

1931. M. A, PERilET, Paris. Improvements in apparatus for ex- 
tracting the saccharine or other soluble matter from sugar cane and other 
suhstaures. 7th February, 1887. The sugar cane cut up into small x:)ieces 
is made to tra^ad con.innonsly forward out of contact with air from a 
hopper to the (-^xit of the exhausted material, being pavssed by means 
of screws successivoly ; first, through one or more compartments 
wliorc*. it is softeiujd by steam ; secuiud, through revolving* slicing ap- 
paratus ; thii'd, through any desired number of diffusion chambers, 
in each of whicli idie material is successively saturated with liquid, 
kneaded together and herewith and then subjected to press lire for 
extracting tlu) li(|uid a, gain, wdulo on issuing from the last of the 
chambers the material is siilqected to a final comiirossion for extract- 
ing the i‘<iiiiaiuing liixuor. The lit,pxor ontm's the last chaxiilior and 
then oacdi of the otlior cluimbors enccossively and finally is withdrawn 
at the first steaming chamber. 

5562. T. M. Axtken and J, Mo.Neil, Govan, Lanarkshire. Im- 
provements in machines for cutting or reducing sugar canes, 22nd April, 

24 
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1886. A vertical disc is fixed on a liorizontal shaft in hearings on a 
hed-plate, an inclined guide is jdaocd on the bed-pla,te at the hack of 
tlie disc so as to lead the sugar down obliquely to the horizontal ra- 
dius of said disc’s radical j^laning knives. 

86139(). T. 0. A. OAitnE, Nantes, Erance. Appimitus for the 
manufcidure of sugar in hJochs. April 19th, 1887. The invention 
consists in the combination with a sugar mould of truncated pyramidal 
form of taper plates fitted to opimsite sides thereof, to make the in- 
ternal cavity of the mould of pji’ismatic form, and two oj^posite ones 
of ivhich are longitudinally grooved, and parallel partition plates 
having longitudinal and transverse ribs on their faces, and fitted to 
the grooves in said taper plates, the said ribbed plates serving to 
divide into slabs the sugar poured into the moulds, and the ribs on 
said plates serving to produce in said slabs longitudinal and trans- 
verse notches or grooves, in which the slabs can bo easily broken to 
form blocks of cubical or other form. 

362068. S. T. Esicen, Sugar Yalley, Georgia. EvapoTaior for 
sugari-making purposes. May 3rd, 1887. An evaporator sub-divided 
transversely into separate compartments, and each fitted at its opposite 
ends with a rectangular strainer, said strainers being arranged in two 
opposite rows upon pivoted crank bars, and the crank shafts having 
adjustable notched handles whereby the strainer is adjusted to, and 
held at the required handle. 

GERMAN. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

885dl. P. ScHWE]VGERS SoHNE, Uerdiugen-on-Ehiiie. Erocess for 
extrctcting siajarfrom molasses and sugar syrups, and oltaining the salts 
contamed in them hi the form of oxalic acid compounds. 30th March, 
1886. The molasses or sugar syrup is dissolved in a little metliyl 
alcohol, ill which both are perfectly soluhle ; thi'ough addition of an 
alcoholic solution of oxalic acid, the salts (Kalisalze) are changed into 
oxalic and salt, and as much alcohol is added as will precipitate tliose 
as well as sugar ; the precipitate is filtered off and dissolved in wa.tcr, 
the oxalic acid salts are separated from the solution so olitaiiiod by 
adding alcohol, while the remaining solution of sugar is treated with 
lime in order to remove all traces of the oxalic acid. The oxalic acid 
salts form a valuable by-product. 

38570. E. EeANKE, Liibcn, Improvements in kmife-hoxes for cui-- 
ting -machines. 20th July, 1886. The knives ave fixed on a removable 
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ledge, tliG end ])ioees of wliicli are slid into an inclined groove. By 
this arrang(nneiit do iihle- edged knives can bo used and a, snialler 
nninbor of knife-boxes oinployed. 

38654. L. Zanka, Moedrite, Austria. Improved root-euMutij 
nKichines, lOtl'i Juno, 1886. The surface of the cutting disc is not 
even between the two knife boxt‘.Sj but raised, or loAvcrod, or broken, 
coiise(|iiontly the knife ineders have a corre^sponding rise and fall. 
Before the roots c.oin(5 to tlie cut they sink to tlio lowest point of the 
disc, and are then, at the last inonient, by nioans of the inclined sur- 
face of the feeders, raised to the knife. 

38678. M. M. Eotten, Berlin. (JrpsMUmtdoii vessels for eandij 
sugar. 9th July, 18S(>. The vessels are enlarged underneath in a 
conical form in order to prevent tho saccharine substance which sinks 
ill consequence of its heaviness from touching tlie sides, a,s is tlie canse 
with the ordinary A^essels in use. Tho bottoms of the vessels are made 
convex or concave, in order to facilitato tho breaking out of the 
bottom crust. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with tho production, manii- 
facturo, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Oane tho best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar (Jane has a wide circulation among j^luntoi'S in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, inorcha: .1:s, commission 
agents, and brokers, interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 


.NEW YOlbK PllICES EOE SITGAB.. 

From Willett, Ilamlmi €oJs Report, Mmj Tlth, 1SS7^ 


liWlIl RElUKINa. 

9t)0/<,) 

OWN'l’ES. 

GaAKtr- 

LATKl). 

Stano. a. 

STOCOC IK FODE rOETS. 

.May 12, 1.SR7.--1 7-1 (Ic. 


5 lM6c. 

5 5400. 

.Jail. 1, 1887— 102,279 tons. 

May i;i, 18S(5.— 

r> iwBc. 

0i{c. 

Gl-c. 

O'an. 1, 1B80— 57,628 tons. 

May M, 


0 7-1 Oo. 

5 1.5-10-Oc. 

Jail, 1,1885— 89,180 ioiw. 

M:ay lb, ISHU— 5 fi-ltlc. 

He.. 

7 MOc. 

He. 

J'aii. 1, 1881 - 00 , 1)00 fcims. 

May 17, lB8;i.-*7ic. 

7l«. 

8 KMOc. 

8}{c. 

Jan, 1, 1SH6— 50,297 fcotw. 

May 18. 1882.— 7||c. 

B JI4BC. 


9 O-lG-ifc. 

Jan. 1, 1882— 48,927 tciiH. 

May 1.9, 1881.— 7 740c. 


10c. 

He. 

Jan. 1, 1881— 06,999 turns. 

May i;?, 1880.-7 9-1 Oc. 

8 D-lGo. 


Bj^qc. i 

Jan. 1, 1880*- 09,558 fcnwa. 

May 15, 1870,-6 5-lGc. 

7 :5.B2c, 

8J{c. 

7g-8c. 

Jan. 1, 1879-- 50,778 fcons. 

May 1(5, 1878.— '7|c. 

8c. 

OJc. 


Jan. 1,1878— 48,280 tons. 

May 17, 1877.— 10c. 

11c. 

124]c. 

jUHc. 

Jan. 1, 1877— 25,885 tons. 
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IMPOETS AND EXPORTS (UNITED KINGDOM) OP RAW 
AND REFINED SUGARS. 

January 1st to Apeil 30th, 1886 and 1887. 

Boat'd of Trade Returns. 


IMPORTS. 


Raw Sugaes. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 


£ 

Germany 

1,506,328 

2,515,153 

1,030,139 

78,284 

1,357,313 

Holland 

111,650 

128,273 

70,172 

Belgium 

321,821 

385,635 

215,593 

197,441 

France 

3,224 

786,219 

6,993 

1,863 

4,109 

BritishWest Indies & Guiana 

926,948 

688,382 

681,221 

British East Indies 

118,139 

66,021 

67,958 

29,105 

China and Hong Kong 

44,226 

112 

26,393 

81 

Mauritius 

36,972 

33,240 

25,869 

15,860 

Spanish West India Islands 

— 





Bi'azil 

297,138 

288,153 

206,155 

150,978 

Java 

2,026,054 

164,572 

1,336,748 

1,624,755 

892,194 

Philippine Islands 

57,774 

98,943 

189,052 

26,059 

Peru 

250,388 

139,002 

85,849 

Other Coiintries 

243,147 

197,657 

182,873 

113,955 

Total of Raw Sugars . . 

5,909,878 

6,081,679 

4,436,259 

3, 624,337 

Molasses 

33,466 

66,307 

12,826 

21,266 

Total Raw Sugars .... 


— 

4,449,085 

3,645,603 

Refined Sugaiis. 
Germany 

530,653 

956,755 

465,826 

735,346 

Holland 

309,689 

438,921 

284,652 

341,794 

Belgium 

36,562 

54,094 

467,768 

35,492i 

44,907 

France ...... ........ 

182,896 

174,819 

349,200 

United States 

453,377 ! 

356,166 

409,643 

286,179 

Other Countries 

594,896 j 

64 

499,552 

37 

Total of Refined 

2,108,073 

2,273,768 

1 1,809,984 

1,757,463 

EX.PORTS, — Refined Sdgaes. 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Denmark 

47,705 

34,778 

34,429 

18,775 

Belgium 

14,435 

17,199 

10,873^ 

10,499 

France 

20,727 

17,649 

16,277 

10,762 

Portugal, Azores, & Madeira 

34,465 

39,336 

26,261 

22,130 

Italy .. 

20,475 

32,256 

15,192 

19,277 

British North America .... 

3,896 

5,693 

4,330 

3,329"^ 

Other Countries 

120,195 

113,500 

95,867 

68,000 

Total 

261,898 

250,411 

203,229 

162,772 
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SHGAE STATISTICS—GEEAT BEITAIH. 

To May 21st, 1887 and 1886. In Thousands of Tons, to 

THE NEAEEST THOUSAND, 



STOCKS. 

DELIVEEIES. 

IMPORTS. 


1887. 1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886, 

London » . 

.. 73 .. 117 

123 . 

. 108 

120 . , 

134 

Liverpool 

.. 81 .. 113 

99 . 

. 92 

104 .. 

, 107 

Bristol . . 

.. 3 .. 7 

25 . 

. 23 

24 . , 

. 21 

Clyde .... 

52 .. 82 

88 . 

. 83 

104 . , 

, 99 

Total 

. , 209 319 

335 

306 

352 

361 


Decrease. .110 

Increase . . 29 

Decrease . 

. 9 


8IJGAE STATISTICS — IJHITED STATES. 

(From MesBTSi. WilUtt Mamlm’s Circular, Few York,) 


For the four 

PRINCIPAL Ports. 

In Thousands 

OP Tons, 

TO THE 

NEAREST Thousand. To Ai'RIl, 1887 and 1886. 



STOCKS. 

BBLIVERIES. 

IMPORTS. 


May 1st. 

Ill April. 

In ilpril. 


1887, 1886. 

1887. 1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

Hew York . 

.. 93 .. 87 

99 .. 63 

123 , 

. . 84 

Boston ...... 

.. 17 .. 14 

22 .. 17 

27 . 

. . 19 

Bhiladelpliia, , 
Baltimore . , . , 

.. 1 .. 1 

15 10 

15 , 

. . 10 

Total . . . . 

.. Ill 102 

136 90 

165 

113 


Increase. . 9 

Increase . . 46 

Increase , 

. , 52 

Total for the Year — — 

407 341 

416 

386 


la tlie case of Baltimore, where nothing is put down, it moans that the 
Stock, Imports, and Deliveries, do not exceed 500 tons in oach case. 
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Stocks of Scjoak m the Chief Maiucets of Exteope on the 
30tii A-Piiie, fou Thuee Yf)a.:us, in TirousiANDs 

OF TONS, TO THE NEAUEST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

1 

Franco. 

1 

Flolland 

C4emmn 

Empire. 

Austria. 

^ ^*3 5 : 
■a.g 5. 1 
.S « S 

«! I 

S ^ s 

(ji o si i 

q-i fli 1 

ToTAIi 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

214 

190 

r' ' 1 

1 

i 57 

172 

[ 

109 

I 

i 

22 1 

' 

7 64 

884 

856 


Consumption op Suoak in Europe for Three Years, ending 
30tii Ai'iul, in thousands of tons, to tide 

NHA REST T H 0 USAN D . 


Great 

Britain. 

FraiKHL 

2 

Holland S §" 

0) Pi 

O W 

Austria. 

III 

I a J 

P4 o S 

q-t P4 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

1217 

492 

50 383 

186 

i 

344 

1 

j 2671 

2197 

2519 

i 


Estimated Crop of Beet Hoot Sugar on the Continent op Europe 

FOR THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN, C0M,PARE;D WITH' THE ACTUAL CROP, 
OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

("From Tdcht'H Monthly Circular. J 
1887-88. 1886^87. 1885-86. 1884-85. 


Tuns. Tons. Tuns. Tons. 

BTaiice. 550,000 a . 500,000 . . 298,407 . . 308,410 

CtaunuH Em;piro ..1,000,000 ..1,012,500 .. 838,131 .. 1,154,817 

A'listoHliin^iuy . . 450,000.. 525,000.. 377,032.. 527,766 

lUivSsiaand Bolund. 450,000.. 4-75, 000.. 537,860 . , 386,433 

Belgium 100,000 .. 95,000 .. 48,421 .. 88,463 

Holland and other 

Cotmtiies .... 50,000 . . 50,000 . . 37,500 . 50,000 


Total ...... 2,600,000 2,657,500 2, 1 37,351 2,54:5,889 


Mr. Li edit’ B estimate foi the next campaign (1887;B8), us compared with 
the present incomplete figtiroB for the enrront cumpaign (1886-87), indicates 
a decrease of 57,500 tons. It is note-worthy that Mj*. Liidit’s latest estimate 
for tho current campaign (1880-87), oxcoodshxB-iirst cstimato by 187,500 tons. 
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STATE AHD PROSPECTS OE' THE ENGLISH SUGAR 

MARKET. 


There is no life in the sugar market, either in raws or refined, and prices 
are about the same as they w^ere a month ago. The stocks in the United 
Kingdom, as compared wdth this time last year, show a reduction of nearly 
110,000 tons ; still notwithstanding this great diminution in stocks in this 
country, and the lessened visible supply, and the fact of the consumption 
throughout the wmrld having largely increased — about 275,000 tons for the 
year ending April— the e:ffect upon prices, as yet, is nil. The feeling of 
those who have to handle sugar, — excepting perhaps the retailer who must he 
doing well out of the low’ prices now ruling, is one of disgust. 

Mr. Licht has just published his estimate — subject of course to revision 
as time goes on — of the next European beet crop, 1887-88, which indicates 
a possible deficit, as compared with the crop now drawdng to a close, of 
57,500 tons. A year ago, his estimate for the present crop, was 190,000 
tons below what it is now likely to turn out to he. 

German beet, 88% f.o.b., is 11s. lO-J-d., and for new crop, October and 
Becemher, 11s. 7-2d. 

The imports of American refined for Ajiril were 8,518 tons, making 
a total for the four months of 17,807 tons, against 21,414 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1880. The imports of refined from all Countries 
up to end of April, 1887, show an increase upon 18S6 of 7,588 tons. If wo 
take the imports for April, 1887, for France, Germany, and Austria, they 
show an increase upon April, 1886, of 16,736 tons ; and ha* the United 
States the increase is 3,381 tons ; or, together, over 20,000 toms. 

On the 21st May, 1887, the deliveries for the present year in the United 
Kingdom show an increase of 28,806 tons, and the imports a decrease of 
9,008 tons, as compared with 1886. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom on 21st May, 1887, were 209,147 tons, 
against 318,963 tons in 1886, or a decrease of 109,816 tons. 

Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are : — 


Floating. Last Month. 


Porto Rico, fair to good Refining . . 

11/9 to 12/- against 11/9 to 12/-. 

Cuba Centrifugals, l)Q°l^ polarijsation . . . . 

12/6 

12/G 

Cuba bluscovados, fair to good Refining » . 

11/9 to 12/- 

11/9 to 12/-. 

Java, Ko. 14 to 15, good to strong 

13/6 to 14/- „ 

I3/G to 14/~-. 

Landi-:!). 


Last Month- 

Madras Cano Jaggery 

8/6 to 9/G against 

8/() to 9/0. 

Manilla Cel>u and Ilo Ilo 

% 

8/G to 9/- 

8/6 to 9/6. 

Paris Loaves, f.o.b. 

14/0 to 15/3 „ 

14/9 to 15/3. 

Titlers 

17/- 

17/- 

Tate’s Cubes 

18/9 

19/- 

Austrian-German Beetroot, 88 f.o.b. .. 

ll/lOJ 

11/7$ to 11/9 
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Tho writers alone are respousilble for their statements. 

N.B.—All communications to be addressed, and Cheques and 
P.O. Orders made payable to Heney Tiioiu>, Ducie Chambers, 
57, Market Street, Manchester. 

Por iScale of Charges for Advertisements, see page xi. 

Por Table of Contents, see opposite the last page of each Number. 

In another part we give an important addi-ess by Mr. Quintin 
Hogg, on the Diffusion Process. He has recently visited the Aska 
Works (India), and he gives us, in this address, sonio very interesting 
information of what is being done there ; he also gives us the results 
of tho experiment with diffusion, so far as it has gone, upon his own 
estate, Nonpareil^ Demerara. It will, no doubt, bo carefully studied 
by planters everywhere, as well as by sugar engineers in this country 
and abroad. 

Tho past month has been one of Petitions, Debates, and Deputations 
upon the Sugar Bounties, and wo are cheered with the hope that 
some practical results will follow. A large proportion of the present 
number is occupied with reports of these. An animated correspon- 
dence has been going on in the Liverpool papera, as a. result of the 
debate in the Liverpool Chamber of Comtnerce. Wo are sorry that 
our space precludes our doing more than giving one or two of tho 
letters which have appeared on tho subject, 

H any of our roadors have spare copies of tho following works we 
are prepared to give n good piico for them 

I. Momoiro sur lo IV)'u a I*oche Blanche presonte (i la Ohambro 
d’ Agriculture. H pp. He Maurice, 18G4. , „„ 

II. Eeport of tho Select Committee appointed for llie purpose of 
examining tho extent of the damage caused by the Cane 
Borer in the Mauritius. 21 pp.Bvo. Mauritius, 1856. 


29 
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QmMJLN SUGAE COMFAFIES, 


Company. 

Sales, i&c. 

Outlay and 
Expenses. 

Gross 

Profits, 

Written off. 

Qratifiea-. 

tion* 

Interest, &c. 

Cost of 
Beets. 

Kostock 

Marks, 

Marks. 

Marks. 

270,480 

215,364 

140,337 

86,808 

78,686 

Marks. 

28,430 

105,963 

91,530 

21,151 

39,401 

54,799 

62,281 

45,662 

Marks. 

9,087 

4,512 

i 

I 

Pfennig. 
a 60 

i 72| 

e 115 

Weferlingen . . 

Anklam (Po- \ 
merania) . . j 

Vechelde 

2,030,864 

1,815,499 

534,484 

1,872,968 

447,776 

1,794,281 

569,386 

704,822 

ScMaden 

Peine 

a 96 

126 

/ 92 

Weetzen 



Lippe 


83,320 

1 ^ 

Glanzig 



Broistedt 

945,500 

586,611 


104,050 

45,490 

32,789 

16,560 

1 

y 90 

h 100 

: i 92i 

J 68 

Wierthe 


Wallwitz 


Holzminden .... 

Laffri’de 

534,249 

490,051 

4t,198 

38,757 


Modran (Bohemia) 

Korhisdorf .... 





1,355,120 

1,213,098 

142,023 

67,620 

1 93i i 


« Cost of working (in addition), 41 pf. per centner. 

^ n n jf) >» yj 

« n >y },. 49| „ (The yield was 1 ctr. of 

■ sugar from 8T2 ctr. heets.) 
d Cost of working (in adciition), 57 pf. per centner. 

^ \ : / jy ty 37| ■ „ „ (The yield of Sugar was 

" 12|^,' polarizing 95;'63®. 
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CAMPAIGN 1886-1887 . — ^Continued from page 339. J 


Company. 


Ket 

Profit. 


Loss. 


Carried for> 
ward or put 
to Reserve. 


Dividend. 


Capital, 

Shares, Ac. 

Loan, 

Marks, 

Marks. 











690,600 

550,000 




















Kostock 


Weferlingen ...... 

Anklam (Pomer - ) 
ania) / 

Vecheldo 


Schladen 

Peine 

Weetzen ......... 

Lippe 

Grlauzig 

Broistedt 

Wicrthe 

Wallwitz 

Plokminden 

Lafferde ......... 

Modran (Bohemia) 
Korhisdorf 


Marks. 

229,884 

109,401 

48,815 

65,657 

39,285 

148 

3,446 

38,667 

138,646 

71,260 

29,930 

74,858 

? 

? 

\k £ 1200,000 

34,238 


Marks, 


Marks. 
R. 12,166 


f R. 5,348 ) 
[ F. 4,043 f 


R. 148 


(li, 1,934 \ 
I F. 1,481 ] 


R. 74,858 


In. 33,253 ) 
[ p. 985 } 


7% 

20% 


d% 


f Cost of working (in addition), 29 pf. per centner. 

>} n j> » >» 

jj >» n 53| 

if f» 

j „ „ ,, 63 J „ ,, (including interest). 

« Yield of sugar, 12%, exclusive of molasses. 
h Last year this factory lost fl. 85,000. 

I Cost of working, 81 pf. ; yeild of sugar, 12^’^, 
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Tlie deatE is announced, in London, of Mr. William Thompson 
Mann, of Bowmere Lodge, Tarporley, Cheshii’e, an active partner in 
the famous engine factory and Phoenix Poundry— Messrs. Fawcett, 
Preston, and Co., of York Street and Lighthody Street, Liverpool. 
Mr. Thompson Mann’s firm was probably one of the oldest engine 
factories and iron foundries in Lancashire, being, as Sir James A. 
Picton tells us, ‘‘ originally an ofishoot from the great ironworks of 
Coalhrookdale, and was commenced nnder the management of George 
Perry.” The concern was subsequently carried on by Mr. Joseph 
Bathhone, and afterwards by his nephew, Mr. William Fawcett, who, 
firstly under the style of Fawcett and Burrows, afterwards as Fawcett 
and Preston, was connected with it for more than half a century. 
‘*The concern,” as Sir James remarks, ‘‘is still carried on under the 
same designation, and a more honourable one it could not have.’’ 
Mr. Mann, who had been connected with the Phoenix Foundry the 
greater part of his life, was a magistrate for the Eddisbury division 
of the county of Chester. 


The increase of specie in the United States Treasury since 1881 is 
very remarkable. It is as follows : — 




Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

May 

1, 1887, 

.. 55,067,000 . 

. 48,563,000 . 

. 103,630,000 

Jany. 

1, 1887. 

.. 53,620,000 . 

. 43,800,000 . 

. 97,420,000 

Jany. 

1, 1886. 

.. 50,670,000 . 

. 39,460,000 .. 

. 90,130,000 

Jany. 1, 1885. 

.. 47,000,000 . 

. 36,080,000 . 

. 83,080,000 

Jany. 

1, 1884. 

.. 43,803,000 . 

. 30,240,000 . 

74,043,000 

Jany, 

1, 1883. 

.. 34,301,000 . 

. 25,000,000 . 

. 59,361,000 

Jany. 

1, 1882. 

.. 34,523,000 . 

. 19,800,000 . 

. 54,323,000 

Jany. 

1, 1881. 

.. 31,340,000 . 

, 15,800,000 . 

. 47,140,000 


It will be seen that whilst the growth of the silver has l)eo:n tnoro 
rapid than that of gold, yet the gold alone exceeds l:)y nearly 
£8,000,000, the gold and silver combined on January 1, 18BL 


In consequence of the discussions on the bounty question taking up 
so much room, we have been compelled to hold over until our next 
issue several papers of interest. 
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THE DIFFUSION PROCESS. 


(Reported hy William Leakin Xthell, for the Berner at a Argosy ^ and carefully 
revised and corrected hj the author.) 

On June 27tli, Mr. Quintin Hogg delivered at the Exchange 
Rooms (Georgetown), Ms promised lecture on Diffusion. There was 
a numerous attendance of proprietors, attorneys and managers of 
estates; most of the leading mercantile houses in Georgetown also 
were represented. Mr. P. H. Nind, M.A., President of the Planters’ 
Association, presided, and briefly introduced the lectoer, who on 
rising was warmly welcomed. 

Mr. Qixintin Hogg: I am glad Mr. Nind has described the subject 
matter of my lecture in the terms he has just made use of, as I shall 
deal rather with the twenty years’experience Mr. Minchin has gained 
at Asha than with the rather crude attempt which we have as yet 
been able to make at Nonpareil. I should like also to make it clear 
that I do not stand here as an advocate of diffusion, but my desire is, 
mainly, to let others know the facts and data which I have gathered 
in connection with the subject, which so far as I know could not have 
been obtained save through the instrumentality of Mr. Minchin, or 
his chief manager, Mr. Koliman, at Aska. My first introduction to 
Mr. Minchin was in 1877, shortly after I had tried the system known 
as Tooth’s, which I believe to have been one of the very best ever intro- 
duced into this colony. Mr. Minchin called on me in London and 
asked me for the figures which I had got together in connection with 
Tooth’s process. Those I gave to him, and we afterwards had a con- 
versation on diffusion. It then appeared to me, on comparing notes 
with him, that he was doing, from a money point of view, very little, 
if at all, better than I was. This put diffusion out of my head for 
some years ; nor did I again seriously think of it until my last visit 
to the colony in 1886, when Mr. Schultfs, the representative of the 
Saiigerhauson firm, called upon mo and endeavoured to persuade me 
to order a plant. As you know, the state of affairs last year was not 
such as to induce proprietors to go in for extoiieive speculative trials. 

Mr. Schulte however was so earnest in the matter, and offered to back 
his opinion to such an extent, that I, at last, entered into serious nego- 
tiations with him. Finally, the terms settled between xxs were some- 
what as follows Ho undertook on the part of his firm to furnish 
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me, landed in Demerara, witli a complete diffusion plant at liis own 
risk, wliick plant he guaranteed sliotild be ca,pable of dealing witli 
four hundred tons of canes in twenty-four hours ; also that the diffu- 
sion juice should not be less x>ure than that which (vain(3 from the 
mill, and that the total extra dilution should not exceed 22 per cent. 

On my return to England, I found that this last point was not cpiito 
clear. By 22 per cent. I had understood that not more than twenty- 
two gallons of water were to he added to every one hundred gallons 
of juice, whereas my German friend apparently had understood 
something quite different. Einally, however, the Sangerhauson firm 
defined their idea of 22 per cent, by stating that it reimosented a 
dilution of 2® Beaume ; that is to say, if onr mill juice is at 9'^ the 
diffusion juice from their battery should not he less than T\ Subject 
to this, they undertook to give me within a very small decimal point 
the whole of the sugar contained in the cane. Eurthermorc, I was to 
be the sole arbiter as to whether the terms had, or had not boon, 
fulfilled. Having this responsibility laid upon me, I made up my 
mind to proceed to the one place in the world whore I could inally 
study difiusion as applied to sugar cane. So, I booked iny passage 
for India and found my way to Aska, making use of the cordial 
invitation which Mi\ Minchin had given me nearly ten years before. 

Aska is situated in the extreme north of the Madras Presidency, 
about thirty-two miles from the sea, and about the same distance 
from the Ohilka Lake, the one great lake of India. The place is not 
easy to arrive at, as it can only be reached by slow coasting steamers 
which entirely subordinate the convenience of passengers to the 
exigencies of freight. After a week’s coasting, however, wo arrived 
at Gopalpur, and proceeded thence thirty-two miles in a l)ullock caii 
to Aska. The works themselves are of voi'y coiisidoralile sixe, occupy- 
ing an area considerably larger than the works of an}'' of onr bJast 
Coast estates, although the weekly outturn is comparatively sma-ll, 
say, about one hundred tons per week. The buildings are of a- mmih 
more substantial character than those we erect bore. Tlirvy im^ludo, 
besides the ordinary machinery for sugar manufacture, a.iTa,iig<imiC3iit8 
for char filtration, a large distillery, and a foundry, whore all kinds 
of small jobs and castings can be done, Mr. Minchin occasionally 
taldng a Government contract for pieces of macliinei’y noodod in tho 
district. , Hothing could exceed the kindness with which! was tresated 
by Mr. Minchin, the Duke of Aska as he is generally styled in the 
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Madras Presidency. His wealth, Ms commanding personal appear- 
ance, and liis long residence of 35 years at Aska, have given Mm an 
almost nniqiie position in the Pinsidency. He not only gave me a full 
run of the works, hiit lie introduced mo to Mr. Hollman, and he in- 
stmetod that gentleman to let me make any experiments I liked, to take 
down any notes I pleased, and to have complete access to his hooks. 

“With snch an introduction it would have been my own fault if I had 
not got fairly complete data as to what they were doing. Yon will see, 
of course, that some of the figures given me must necessarily have 
hav(3 been of a private nature, but still I have, I believe, full liberty 
to give you sufficient details to enable you to form a fair idea of the 
outturn of sugar and of the method and cost of manufacture at 
Askix. Mr. Minchin himself is an enthusiast in sugar-making in 
general, and diffusion in particular. He sleeps in a small room 
adjoining his pan loft throughout the whole of the diffusion season of 
one hundi‘ed days ; and alongside his bed there is a steam pipe with a 
pressure gauge upon it, enabling him to tell, at any time, night or 
day, the pressure Ms boilers are being worked at. 

I think, perhaps, the most convenient method for me to adopt willbe to 
give you first a short description of the machinery in the buildings, and 
then to go through them with you a second time dealing with those details 
of the subj ect which more particularly require elucidation. In the diffu- 
sion house, which was the first we entered, there am five slicers, of which 
four are six feet in diameter, furnished with six knives each, and run 
at two hundred revolutions per minute. Those slicers were made on 
the spot I)y Mr. Minchin, with the exception of the disks, which were 
cast in Calcutta, and ho estimates their cost at £10 sterling — as against 
£200, the price he was asked by an English engineer. The fifth 
slicor was five feet in diameter, hut is rarely, if ever, used. Two of 
the six feet slicers jxro kept always at work, and each runs through 
sixty oi’ s(3Vouty tons of <;ano in the twenty-four hours, working 
continuously, or say, three tons per hour each. As, liowever, 
constant stoppages are necessary for the purpose o'f changing and 
sharpening the knives, an o])oration whith at Aska takes about an 
hour, three cutters are kej)t in harness, two of which 'are as a rule 
running wln'le the third is either at rest or having its Isinivea changed. 

I mention those details somewhat minutedy, as it was the complete 
breakdown of the cutters furnished by the Bangerhausen people which 
brought our experiments at Non/parml to a standstill ; and I wish to 
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show you tliat tlie worst that can happen to us in this respect is 
having to adopt the Aska pattern of cutter instead of that furiiisliod 
by the Saiigerhausen Company. The rest of the machinery consists 
of a diffusion battery of twelve cells, each cell containing three- 
quarters of a ton of cane chips and holding four hundred gallons 
of water when empty, or two hundred when filled with chips. 

Then there is a sulphur box very similar to what wo use in 
this colony, and measuring tanks for ascertaining the proper 
charges to draw from the battery; six defecators, holding 450 
gallons each, of the old French kettledrum pattern, and a range of 
filter bag presses used at the rate of one hag for every ton of diffusion 
juice passed through them ; two concretor batteiies of eleven and 
twelve plates each respectively ; a double effet containing 1720 square 
feet of heating surface ; two vacuum pans striking about seven tons, 
and three tons of di'y sugar ; nine under- driven centrifugals of the 
old Manlove and Alliott pattern, and the usual mcmecuite boxes. In. 
addition to these there is an immense range — or, perhaps, I should 
say, several immense ranges — of other boxes for receiving the second 
massecuite. These boxes are only constructed of wood, and the sides 
do not make the smallest pretence of being watertight ; the bottoms 
are slightly V shape, and are caulked and perforated with holes. The 
inside of these boxes is lined with bamboo matting, and the second 
massecioite is discharged into them. They find the molasses drain 
quite sufficiently through this matting to enable them to bag the 
sugar and sell it without passing it through the centrifugals. The 
consequence is that they get a very large return of sugar from their 
second massecuite, 8 cubic feet, giving them as a rule I J cwt. of 
molasses sugai’. I have brought a large number of these mats with 
mo, intending to try how they will work in Demerara. It must bo 
borne in mind, however, that in order to obtain the white sugar made 

at Aska considerable washing is necessary in the centrifugals (ooly 

41 to 44 per cent, of white sugar is obtained from the 7 rumemik} the 

consequonoo of course being that thoir molasses is of oxcsoptionany 
good quality. 

The distilleiy is furnished with two continuous Ifronch stills, 
and rum-making there, ];)roduces such ,good results that' Mr. 
Minchin is quite careless as to the quantity of sweets he sends to his 
liquor loft. The scum and bottoms of the boxes are all, remorsolessly 
sent off to the distillery, so that no attempt is made to use filter 
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presses or to obtain tbe best possible sugar results from the juice.. 
The return in rum is from 30 to 40 gallons per ton of sugar. 

I am sorry that I had no means of getting the molasses and juice 
properly analyzed. As it is, I am unable to describe the constitution 
either of one or the other, or to state the percentage of crystallizable 
sugar left in the molasses. The motive power consists of one twelve 
horse-power engine, with a cylinder of 14 inches diameter, and 3 feet 
stroke. This drives the cutters, the two elevators connected 
with the cane chips and the grind stone. Then there is a large 
beam engine of tw^enty-five horse-power (nominal) which works the 
pans, the steam water pumps and the centrifugals. There is also an 
eighteen-horse-power horizontal engine which drives the pumps for 
the double effet, and one water pump. In addition to these there is 
an horizontal engine with double-acting pump which drives a single 
©fret of the ordinary Eellieus: type which, however, is scarcely ever 
used. The boilers are eight in number, — ^two multituhular by Mirr- 
lees, 14 feet long by 7 feet 6 in. in diameter ; two single flue Adamson 
boilers, 30 feet by 6 feet 6in. ; two smaller single flue boilers 20 feet 
by 6 feet, and two boilers made from old char cisterns bolted together, 
one of which is 74 feet long by 5 feet in diameter, and the other 36 
feet 3 in. in length and 5 feet in diameter. Neither of these two latter- 
have any flues, the fire simply playing round the outside. I may' 
mention that the largo 74-feet boiler is worked up to 36 lbs. pressure, 
and is used to supply steam to the difrusion battery. Of these eight 
boilers, six are kept in use for all purposes, and these six boilers with 
engines of a nominal capacity of fifty-five horses furnish the whole 
motive power for the Aska works. The fuel used is wood of good 
quality, fully equal to good courida as supplied in this country. I 
have estimated it as being worth about one-third of its weight in coal. 
Huge stacks of this wood are kept piled in the various largo yards 
enoloBod by the factory, and its cost at the furnace door was 3 rupees 
4 annas p(3r ton. Taking throe tons of wood as o(|ual to one ton of coal, , 
the cost of the fuel is about 10 rupees, or £l in silver currency, or say 
los. in gold, per ton of coal. Labour is, of course, very cheap, a man’s 
pay being about two annas, a woman’s one anna and four pi.es, and a 
child’s one anna. As an anna is nominally worth l|d. in silver, these 
wages represent in gold only about 2J;d. per day for a man, and less 
than l|d. for a child. The following is a list of the lahoui-ers employed 
inside the Aska works : it being born© in mind that difrusion is neoes- 
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sarily a contimious process, it will be understood that tlie list includes 
two gangs, wbicb relieve eacb other every six hours, so tliat one -half 
of the people mentioned in the subjoined table are resting while the 
other half are at work : — 

Laboitbees in Aska Works— February, 1887, 


Department. 


Truck for Slices 

Diffusion Engine 

Oil Men 

Sulphur box and measuring tanks 

Water Pumps 

Six Defecators 

Bag Filters 

Ooncretor Trays 


,, Juice Cistern 

Water Floor 

Double and Single Effet . . 


Syrup Cleaner 

Large Engine 

Boilers (six at work) 


Second 


Centrifugals . 
Coolers 


Maistries, i.e.. 
Mechanics 
or Headmen. 

Coolies. 

Boys, 

Tot,al. 

... 2 . . 

20 .. 

4 

. . 26 

. . . 2 .. 

6 .. 

6 

. . 14 

...2 . 

12 . . 

2 

. . 16 

2 

8 .. 

4 

. . 14 


2 . . 


2 


2 . . 


. , 2 


4 . . 

2 

. . 6 



2 

2 

... 2 . . 

4 . . 

2 

. . 8 

... 1 .. 

8 .. 


,, 9 

... 4 . . 


4 

.. 8 

... 2 . . 

8 .. 

4 

. . 14 


2 .. 


2 


2 . . 


2 

... 2 .. 



2 


2 .. 


2 


2 .. 

2 

.. 4 

... 2 .. 


2 

4 

2 

20 . . 


. . 22 

... 2 . . 



2 

... 2 . . 



2 

... 2 .. 


2 

4 

... 2 . . 

2 


.. 4 

... 2 .. 

22 . . 

8 

.. 32 


2 .. 


2 


83 128 44 2m 

Well now, to go a little more into detail as to what is done in tliis 
factory* In the first place the canes are all grown by the ncdghbonring 
peasantry, and perhaps the best proof I could possibly give you as to 
the financial results of diffusion may be found in the fact that Mi% 
Minchin is able to pay three dollars and thirteen cents ($3T3) per ton 
for his canes, though their juice only stands at haxely Beaume* 
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Yet lie is one of tlie few sugar manufacturers not complaining of tlie 
present (lej>rossion of tlio times. The canes are brought to the factory 
door in l)ulloels: carts, bound into bundles of, say, about 28 lbs. each, 
which biindbjs are stacked end on in sheds immediately contiguous to 
the cutters. About eight coolies are constantly employed taking 
those bundles on their heads and putting them on a platform seven or 
eight feet high on which stands the mechanic who feeds the slicers. 
This man takes a knife, cuts the trash hand binding the bundle 
together, and gathering a small armful of canes, puts them into the 
hopper down which they appear to be drawn by the rotary motion of 
the knives. No pressure was needed on the part of the man feeding. 
These vertical cutters give none of the trouble we experienced with 
our horizontal cutters at NonparnL In connection with these machines 
Mr. Kollman’s advice was something as follows: — Mind, you keej) 
your knives shar}) ; you must have a mechanic for this work, and he 
may just as well he omploj^ed in doing his work as in eating rice. 
The very instant therefore that the slices begin to show the least sign 
of being torn or jagged instead of being cleanly sliced, the machine 
must he stopped, the knives taken out to be sharj)enod, and the spare 
cutter set to work.” Another great point is that the slices should be 
as thin as possible. Mr, Minchin aims at having his one millemeter, 
say the 32nd of an inch in thickness ; as a matter of fact they as a rule 
more nearly approach to two millemotros than to one, but the latter 
wa.s thci ideal desired. These slices fall on an endless band which 
runs in front of all the machines, and discharges on to another sloping 
carri(n‘ by wliich the slices are carried up to the floor above and dis- 
charged into a lai’ge wooden hopper. Erom this hopper they fall into 
a wooden truck which, stands on a weighing machine and contains 
just one-half of the ordinary charge of a diffusion cell. As the diffu- 
sers hold l,72r>lbs., (3ach waggon was loaded with chips of half that 
weight, a-iul was th(3ii slid along a little wooden tramway and its 
contents shot into the diffuser that was being filled. The moment 
this was done, two coolies jximpod into the diffuser and pressed the 
chips down with tlieir feet. Two or throe minutes afterwards, a second 
truclv load ariivod and was dealt with in a similar manner. The 
diffuser was then screwed up and instantly attached to the battery* 
Of tlio twelve (sells only about nine were as a rule kept at work ; and 
a cell was filled and diffused and emptied on an average every eight 
minutes tliiniiglioat the week. 
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Mr, MincHii gave m© a very interesing account of liow very 
di:fferent his results were, when ho first started diffusion twenty 
years ago. It appears that the Aska works were, in those dfiys, 
in a rather had way, and Mr. Minchin took advantage of wick 
leave to visit Europe, and endeavour to gain information of any 
suitable appliances for improving the financial condition of tho works, 
of which he was then manager. He traversed G-ermanjr and Franco 
without seeing anything which he thought he could adapt to his own 
factory ; but in Austria he came across Mr. Julius Eobert who had 
just invented diffusion and was struggling to convince the beetroot 
manufacturers of its suitability to their needs. We all know that it 
has since then proved itself to he the saviour of beet, and Mr. Minchin 
firmly believes that it is destined to be the saviour of cane also. So 
struck was he with what he saw in Austria that he went back to 
London, got the sanction of the consignees there, and instantly started 
for Aska, where he constructed a difinsion battery for himself, con- 
sisting of vats very similar to what we use in our liquor lofts, only 
of somewhat smaller diameter. These vats contained about two tons 
of canes which, when exhausted, were discharged through a door in 
the side, the whole arrangement being so ciude that in those days it 
took some twenty minutes to fill a difiuser, twenty minutes to exhaust 
the chips, and twenty minutes to discharge them — processes which, as 
I have already said, are now completed in eight minutes. 

It may, I think, interest you to have a statement of the temperatures 
and densities at which the Aska battei'y is worked. I took several notes 
of the condition of the various vessels during my stay there and 
will give you a few samples, I will ask you to hear in mind 
that in every case No. 1 means the cell containing the fresh Juice, 
from which therefore the liquor is being drawn for the clarifior loft ; 
while Nos. 8 or 9 represent the cell containing tho oxhausi;od 
chips, and which, therefore, is about to be discharged. I nnmt ask 
you further to remember that the Aska battery is discliarged by wliat 
is known as the wot process that is to say, tho l)ottom of tlie c-oll 
is taken away and the 1,725 lbs. of exhausted chips and 200 gjilloim 
of hot water are allowed to fall out as they please. The dissiidvaiitage 
of this process is that yo'u waste 200 gallons of hot water every time 
you empty a diffuser. At Nonpareil wo have the dry procovss ; tliat is 
to say, we force the hot water from cell No. 9 into cell No. 8 by means 
of compressed air, and when that has been accomplished we talce away 
the bottom of the difiuser and let the comparatively dry chips fall out. 
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Here then was the state of the battery when I arrived at Aska : No. 
1, 124" E.; No. 2, 140; No. 3, 164; No. 4, 186; No. 5, 205; No. 6, 
212 ; No. 7, 205 ; No. 8, 200 ; No. 9, 190. You will observe that 
No. 1 is the lowest in temperature, because the hot juice has just 
come into contact with the mass of cold chips, through which it has 
to pass to the clarifier loft. There is also a desire to let down the 
heat in the last two or three vessels, partly to avoid wasting heat, and 
partly because the chips, if at boiling point, would scald the bare feet 
of the coolies who have to handle them down below. Here again is a 
statement shewing the density of the juice in the battery cells before 


drawing 

off the liquor : — 



Ko. 

deg. Balling. 

No. 

deg. Balling, 

8 .. 

0*00 

4 . . .. 

.. .. 2-40 

7 .. 

0*26 

3 .. .. 

. . . . 3*40 

6 .. 

0*86 

2 . . . . 

. . . . 5*10 

5 . . 

1*86 

1 . . . . 

.. .. 7-62 


You will please note that the above densities are all corrected to a 
normal temperature of 63" F., and you may further note that whereas 
vessel No. 1 shews a density of only 7*63 Falling, which is about 
equal to 4*2 Beaume, yet the liquor wns discharged from that ve«^sel 
into the clarifier at 11 *75 Balling, or 6*5 Beaume, the reason for this 
being that, on the Aska battery at any rate, the apparatus for ascer- 
taining the density of the juice requires you to draw your sample from 
the extreme top of the vessel where the density is lowest. Indeed I 
found that the density of juice drawn from the top of any vessel really 
indicated the density of the juice at the bottom of the preceding vessel, 
and BO on. Hero is another statement giving the temperature and 
density of the battery just after the discharge of the 220 gallons of 


thick juice to the clarifier : — 

Vessel No. 1--208" Fahrenheit 9*732 Balling. 

do. ,, 2— -212 do. - 5*55 do. 

do. „ 3—212 do 3*632 do. 

do. , „ 4—206 do 2*629 do. 

do. „ 5—203 do 1*317 do. 

do. „ G— 187 do 0*364 do, 

do. „ 7—140 do 0*02 do. 


Vessel No. 1 in this case discharged its jxiiceinto the clarifier at 1 I J 
Balling. These three statements will, I think, enable you to form 
some idea of the normal temperature and density of the juice in the 
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Aska Battery. I may meation, however, that we very rarely got the 
diSusion Juice into the clarifier as high as 6^^ Beamrie. As a rule it was 
about the cane juice being 8-J-, which auiomits to about 60 per 
cent, dilution as against the 30'^ j)er cent, which the HangorhaiiHon 
fim have guaranteed to me as a maximum. Mr. Kollmann obtiiined 
about 87-1- per cent, of the weight of the cane by diffusion, and ho con- 
sidered that he threw away only about 2-J per cent, of the juice in Ms 
water. This juice showed no acid reaction when tested by litmus 
paper. The cane shoes however did show a slight reaction, —they 
coloured the paper about as much as one’s finger discolours it when 
gently laid on a strip of litmus. Another point which must he men- 
tioned in connection with diffusion is, that at Aska they always draw 
rather more than the entire contents of a vessel from the battery. For 
instance, at Aska, the vessels hold just 200 gallons of juice in addition 
to the 1,725 lbs. of cane. Mr. Kollmann never drew less than 220 
gallons, and when the juice got a trifle sweeter, he somotimes took as 
much as 235 gallons, experience having taught him if ho failed to do 
that he might lose a small quantity of his sweets when ho discharged 
his chips and water. He impressed upon mo especially tliat if any 
accident brought me to a standstill with my battery, the temperature 
of the various vessels should he kept above 160'^ and below 200 ’ ; above 
160, because at that temperature fermentation cannot take place ; 
below 200^^ because he found that if the juice was kept stewing in the 
batteiy for any length of time at that high temperature, it always 
gave trouble in the pans and showed a falling off in the return of 
massecuite. I especially asked both Mr. Kollmann and Mr. Miiichin 
about the water question. They both laid stress on the desirability 
of having good water; but, added Mr. Minchiii, ^Hliat is equally 
true of the water with which you supply your boilei's. I f I could 
afford it, I would filter all the water that went into my diffusion 
battery, and I would also trea,t the water which went to my boilers in 
the same way,” Ho told me that two or three years txgo, wlum tlioy 

ran very short of water at Aska, ho used all his condeusivr Wiittu’- 'I,' 

moan, not condensed water, but the water which was pumped thrtmgli 
his condensers for diffusion, and found scarcely ajiy apprcHviablc'. illmimi- 
tionol sugar as the result. I may further mention tliat, a, few months 
ago, while they were trying diffusion in Australia in corinecMou witli 
a plant, erected by the Fives- Lille, people, they ran short of wa,ier and 
actually used over and over again the liquid— I can liai*dly call, it water 
— whioh they obtained by passing the exhausted chips through 
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tlieir mill. Of course, tliis must Iiutg been full of impurities, 
yet tbe proprietor of the estate was so pleased with tlie results 
wliicbi lie obtained, even under sucli adverse circumstances, that 
lie has, I understand, ordered a second battery from the Fives- 
Lille people. The water usually used at Aska is perfectly clear 
river water, and it goes from the battery into the sulphur boxes 
perfectly clear, resembling very hne hock in colour, and as di:fferent 
from the green liquid which w© get from our mills as anything can 
possibly be. Mr. Minchin knows that the moment the smallest ten- 
dency to cloudiness, or an ap)pearance of feathery streaks, occurs in 
his diffusion juice, that something is going wrong with his battery. 

The cliifusion juice is drawn from the battery into the measuring tank, 
passes through the sulphur boxes, where about 60 lbs. of sulphur are 
burnt in the 24 hours, and runs into the defecator, holding 450 gallons, 
where I J gallons of lime water, standing at 15 Beaume is added, and 
the liquid is brought up to boiling point. Yery little skimming was 
necessary, and the scum was so small in quantity that the product of 
450 gallons could all be taken away in a single galvanized bucket, 

Mr. KoUmaim explained this absence of scum, by saying that the 
bulk of the mucilage and albumen was left in the chips. Albumen 
coagulates at 160° E., and as the battery there, is worked above that 
temperature the bulk of the albuminous matter becomes fixed in the 
chips. “You won’t know,” said he to me, “ what a good thing you 
have got in difesion, until you come to deal with the juice.” 
From the defecators the juice, standing at about Beaume, was run 
through bag filters, 180 being kept at work for 24 hours, and purifying 
the product of about 140 tons of cane. I got some of these bags just 
as they were being changed, and wo weighted the slush found in them. 
From 131bs. to 151bs. of wet miid wore taken from each of them, and 
this when dried gave only 51bs. of hard dirt as the result of say on© 
ton of diffusion juice. This shows, I think, that no very large 
amount of impurity could have boen left in the juice ; so the absence 
of scum cannot bo explained in that way. The juice was then run 
from the concretor battery. It gonorally' wont on the battery at 
Beaume, and after remaining 7'J- minutes in transitu came off at IP 
Beaum§. Two batteries easily performed the" y hole work. Indeed, 
on an average, 50 per cent, of the juice was evaporated by tho.se trays. 
Th© juice went on clear, and came off clear, and was not appreciably 
darkened by the fierce heat of the trays, no change of colour having 
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I, iakea place otker tlian that wMcli necessarily occurred tlirouglx tKe 
cliange in density. 

j,'* As I was very desirous of finding out tlie fuel cost of return- 
iug tlie juice to its original density, Mr. Kollniaiiii made an 
,, experiment one wook, carefully weighing every pound of fuel 
hurnt under the concrotor trays and taking his juice off at, as ueaiiy 
as possible, the same density as the mill juice, viz. : at B. We 
found it took 12-J tons of wood to deal with the juice from 100 
"‘ tons of canes ; and as 100 tons of canes gave at least ton tons 
',j of sugar, it follows that less than half a ton of coal per ton of sxigar, 
was burnt in undoing the very heavy dilution practised at Aska, 

‘ although that dilution is just double what the Sangerhausen fimi 
guarantee me. To put the matter in a,nothor way. At Nonpareil, if 
we diluted the product of my daily task of 400 tons of canes, to the 
same extent as is done at Aska, I should ro(xuir(3 a triple effet of 5,500 
square feet of heating surface to take out tlio water wliich I had put 
in. If, on the other hand, I diluted only to the extent of 80 per cent. 
I should require a triple effet with a total heating surface of 2,600 
square feet to restore my juice to its original density. 

While on the question of fuel I may as well sum up all I have to say 
on the matter. I have already said that six boilers a.ro kept constantly 
fired at Aska, and I have given you a description of their make. The 
total fuel consumed in tho Aska works apart from the foundry- — that is 
to say, for the concrotor furnaces, the boilers and tho distillery — averages 
throughout tho crop six tons of wood to ten tons of canes. Six tons 
i(*4f wood mean, I suppose, about two tons of coal, and ten tons of can< 3 s 
mean one ton of sugar ; and that, in a factory where dilution is carried 
t to its extreme extent, and no great desire is shown to save fuel or 
|!?niake the most out of the sweets. In addition to tliis, tlie cliips were 
> dried and burned, about ono half of them dui'ing diffusion scjasoii and 
j-tho other half after its close. I' chips consimied during 
tho diffusion season to bo ecpial to aboxit 25 tons of wood, not a very ma- 
terial item spread over 1,000 tons of sugar. 

the j'uico leaves tho concrotor trays stiandiug, sa-y at 
'’^11 Beaxim^, it is taken into the doxible effet, which ovaporaios 
nearly as possible ono-third of a gallon per sf|uaro foot pesr 
„ hour, and is broxight there to a demsity of ahoxxt 25 or 2C? 
Beaum^. It is then struck, 400 gallons at a time, into a kind of 
eliminator, where it is brought to boiling point five and six: times, 
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miicli as we used sometimes to deal with our juice in the okl-time 
clarifier days. The syriq) is then left for about fifteen minutes, after 
which all except the extreme bottom is run to the syrup tank, whence 
it is drawn to the vacuum pan in tho usual way. The massecuite is 
boiled up to 50 Beaume, and struck out into iron boxes. It is very 
good in appearance, and has scarcely any molasses on its surface. In 
from 24 to 48 hours it is dug out with shovels, pugged, and run 
through the contiifugals. As white sugar is desired three-quarters of 
gallon of water at least is used for each centrifugal, and the steam is 
turned on whenever needed. As a result they obtain from 41 to 44 
per cent, of pure white sugar. The molasses is boiled np, and struck 
into the bamboo -lined boxes which I have described. In the 
event of a specially ch'y molasses sugar being recpiired they sun 
their second product for five or six hours on the roof of theii* 
factory before they bag it. As a rule, however, the sugar is simply 
taken from tho boxes and sent into consumption. From the 
sample on the table you will see that it is decidedly superior to tho 
ordinary molasses sugar shipped from this colony. In default of a 
good locfil market, they simply store their sugar, and refine it as soon 
as their one-hundred-days’ diffusion season is over. “Wlien refined 
it yields 45 per cent, of pure white sugar, the molasses re-boiled gives 
a further 7 or 8 per cent, and the remaining 48 per cent, of the 
massemife is sent to the distillery. 

Owing to those various methods of dealing with the second sugar it 
was difficult to get an absolutely exact I'cturn of tho second quality 
sugar resulting from the canes. All through there was perfectly 
jjlain S'ailmg as far as tho massecuite was concerned. This masseadte 
WfjighodDJJiJlhs. to the cubic foot, and 18 to 14 per cent, was obtained 
i’mm. the can(3s, the juice averaging 8|’ B. This I take to he fully 20 
to 25 per cent, more than wo get in this colony from similar canes. 

Before I leave this part of the subject, I should likt^ to 
impress u:pon you tliat tho ordinary average Ask, a work j)ro- 
duces one t(m of sugar from four punts of canes, although 
tho juice in their canes is slightly inferior to tlio avemge 
juice ill this colony. To put this in other words ; they average 1 ton 
of siigj'ir from oyory 10 tons canes ; and two-thirds of this sugar is 
puro white, the balance being good molasses sugar. Now, as'to 
M)rq>nreil, I do not mean to go into any gi;eat detail on this subject. 
It will be sufficient for me to tell you that, owing to the faulty con- 
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striiotion of oxir cutters, 108 tons of cane wliicli otiglit to liave 1)Goii 
sliced ill six hours occupied 48 lionrs in cutting, and the juice which 
ought to have been run through the battery in about; an hour and a 
quarter, was kept stewing, sometiino at over boiling point, for more 
than 24 hours, and when it was discharged into the clarifier iolit, it 
had to remain for another long period before we got snfilcient for the 
triple eh:et to deal with. Altogether, juice which oiiglit to have boon 
dealt with in six hours had to remain for o2 hours bofoi’e wo got it 
into mcissecuite. No words of mine are necessary to tell you that a 
trial conducted under such circumstances is no trial at all. I should 
not have been surprised had we got very littlo sugar from our expcii- 
ment. As a matter of fact, however, we obtained j ust 20 per cent, inoro 
massecidtet'hcaiWQ got from a similar exuantity of canes passed through 
oui' mill, the return of the massemitc in the one case being 14’ 08 per 
cent, on the weight of the canes, while the massemite obtaiiujd from 
the same weight of canes by our mill was 12 ’14 per cent. 

I am sorry to say that the Sangorhauson people omitted to ;|:)iit in a 
weighing apparatus, in spite of my having warned Mr. Schultz on the 
subject. The consequence was that wo had to subject our canes to a 
great deal of handling, and to delay our i)rocoss while this handling wa.s 
going on. The result, both when we tried diffusion and when wo 
tried milling, was very ai)parent, for the canes which, before wo had 
pulled them about, transporting and weighing them, gave us a 
quotient of purity of 95, after being handled, gave us a quotient of 
purity of only 82, when we sliced them for diffusion, and 84 when wo 
crushed them in the mill, the glucose having been increased by no loss 
than 2-J- xier cent. Our trial was, I considered, so far satisfactory, that 
it showed us that in spite of very adverse conditions, dillusioii gives us 
almost the exact increase over mill returns which I had calculated as 
probable from what I had seen at Aska, It showed us also that the 
battery could 1;)0 manipulated by' our own peopl(^ wiiliout diflicjult}'. 
And finally, itlai.d altogether one bngbciai', which Ii5isl)et3npr()niiiieiit;ly 
brought forward l:)y advocates of the mill. I refer to the (liHp{,)Hal of 
the chips. This was really a serious matter, i‘or at Wonpareil wlnai in 
full work we should have to deal with two tons of chips every eiglii* 
minutes, and.Mr, Kollmann warned me at Aska that this was by far 
the most serious difficulty with which I should have to coiitenci fJo 
much did I fear this 'that I sent ont half a mile of wire, tramway for 
the purpose of sunning and burning the chips, as I had soon done by 
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liuxnan labour at Aska. To our gi’oat relief, koweyer, we found that 
oui’ mill, tbe trasb turner of whiob bad been slightly raised, took our 
chips readily, and re-delivered them to us containing only 55 per cent, 
inoistui'e, and therefore in a state to form excellent fuel. They were 
thrown into our green-megass furnaces, and as soon as these wore got 
wami the chips burnt readily. Mr. Llewellyn Jones is of opinion 
that we may now safely count upon this difficulty haying been over- 
come, though it is possible that some slight modification in the 
arrangement of the furnace bars, may be advisable. 

I have only two points more to refer to, and will then conclude. 
In the first place, I was disappointed with the colour of our 
diffusion juice. We used hush water instead of the beautiful river 
water at Aska; hut Mr. Kollmann had told me we should pro- 
bably find this thoroughly filtered by passing tlmough the diffusers, 
his idea being, that the chips themselves would take up the im- 
purities in the water. I do not know whether the long exposure 
to a high temperature injuriously affected the juice; probably 
it did; but when it got to our clarifier loft, it was not nearly 
as clear and bright as I hoped it would be. My second remark 
is with reference to the cutters. We found that the description 
of cutter furnished by the Sangerhausen people at first would not 
work at all ; the cush oush being thrown to the edge of the disk 
accumulated there till it formed such a powerful brake that you could 
not pinch the machine round oven with crowbars. Mr. Jones obviated 
this by cutting small openings at the edge of the machine and making 
a simple arrangement for throwing out the cush cush, thus preventing 
the machine from coming to an absolute staiidstilL At the same 
time, however, w© were very much interfered with all through our 
trials by the aociimiilation of cush cusli and of shi'ods of cane on the 
outer portion of the knives. Probably not loss than from 15 to 20 per 
cent, of tliti cutting surface of the knives was rendered useless by tliis 
(iause. Then wo found that these horizontal cutters required f o be 
fed with considorablo force, or they would not take the canes at all. 
As Jit matter of fact these horizontal cutters, which were expected to 
: slice 200 tons of canes each, in 24 hours, actually got through only 
ono-eighth or one-tenth of that quantity while they roquir(3d six men 
to feed them, whereas the Aska machine ea>sily sliced 60 tons in the 
24 hours, and only needed one man at the hopper. By the terms of 
my contract it is the business of the Sangexffiausen people to supply 
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me witli proper cutters, and until they have done so, I shall of courses 
resume my ordinary milling operations, meroly using tlie i.iit;ei*val to 
put on a hydraulic apparatus to our large mill so as to proviih.) a salet.y 
valve in the event of a bolt or other hard material getting l)«l:iW 00 u 
the rollers, which, as they arc sot nearly metal to metal, wlmii tile 
exhausted slices are |)assing between them, would bo especially liabhi 
to a big smash in the event of any hard substance getting mixed up 
with the megass. 


ST. OEOIX AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Decision rendered in the United States Circuit Court, in tlio suit to 
recover duties paid upon sugars importcul from St. Croix. No. 27o, 
Thomas W. Dnrbam and others, against William II. Eol)ortson, 
collector. In error to the United States Circuit Court for th,e 
southern district of New York. 

This was a suit brought by certain importers to recjover bade 
$33,000. Duties exacted by the collector on sugtii’s and molasses 
imported from the island of St. Croix, which is a pa,rt of the dominion 
of the King of Denmark. The importers maintained tliat the goods 
should be admitted free of duty under tlio treaty with Denmark, 
concluded April 2()th, 1820, because like articles produced, in the 
Sandwich Islands, were under the treaty with their kind adniittod 
free of duty. 

The Court holds that the toaty with Denmark does not bind tl:u^ 
United States to extend to that country, withouii conipeusation, 
privileges which they have conceded to the Hawaiian Islands in 
exchange for valuable concessions. On the coni;rai’y, the treat;y 
provides ihat like compensation sliallbo given for such, speia’al ffivour. 
Wlion such (iomponsation is made, it will l>o time to consiilor wlwifiher 
sugar, from her dominions, shall be admiided f.ree from duty. TIk;^ 
judginont is affirm.o(i — Opixdon by Justice Field. 


The sugar rolinery of Messrs. Coolingh and Son, ^ at I')evmttm’ 
(Holland), was destroyed by fire on the 20tli ult. Tlio buildings and 
contents were insured. Amount of loss not stated. 
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THE LIVEEPOOL CHAMBEE OF COMMEEOE ON FOEEION 

BOUNTIES. 

Animated Debate. 

On the 18tli of July, a special meeting of the Chamber was con- 
vened for the purpose of taking into consideration the injustice 
inflicted upon the sugar industry of this country by the existence of 
the foreign bounty system. 

Mr. Elisha Smith, the President, occupied the chair, and in the 
course of his introductory remarks said that the fact that twenty-one 
members of the Chamber had signed the requisition for calling the 
present meeting, showed that there was a feeling that hardship 
existed on the bounty question. All he asked them was to give every 
speaker on the question a fair hearing, and allow a fail’ discussion. 
He called upon 

Mi% J. Ebnest Tinne, Chairman of the West Indian Association, 
Liverpool, to move the following motion : — 

“ That this Chamber condemns the foreign boxmty system as an 
attack upon British and colonial industries and commerce, and 
cordially approves of the action of the Government in inviting the 
foreign Governments interested to a conference on the condition of 
the sugar industries, and on questions connected with them; that 
this Chamber urges the Government to advocate, at the conference, 
the system of manufacturing and refining in bond, recommended by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Sugar Industries 
in 1 880 ; that this Chamber trusts the Government will arm itself as 
early as jpossible with the necessary power (to he used, should the 
Government see fit) to neutralise in our markets the effect of bounties 
should they continue to he given on sugar exported ; that this Cham- 
ber directs that copies of this resolution be sent to the Premier, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
the members of Parliament who are honorary members of this 
Chamber.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Tinne said that while all wore 
aware that during the last three years there existed a very intense 
depression of trade, some of those present might not be fully aware of 
the special crisis which had existed in the sugar industries all over the 
world. Since 1861 the sugar planters had been fighting against the 
system of foreign bounties; some three or four years later, the 
refiners of this country also became involved in the same difficulties, 
and in the year 1884 the difficulties between us and the bounty- 
giving countries became intensified, and in 1884, to quote two 
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instances, the prices of Bemerara sugar ran down from 29s. to ISs., 
and beetroot from. 22s. to 10s. There were, of course, many reasons 
for this decline— tlie general clcjn’ession of trade for one tiling, and tlie 
great improyoinont made in machinery, which wa,s now lioginning to 
show its Ml effect. It had been contended that we had wit in this 
country taken full advantage of tho improved machinery to rediico the 
cost of working. Speaking of the colony which ho know best 
(British Guiana), and with which he was most intimate, ho did not 
think generally that any improvement in that respect could bo naulc. 
He would leave refiners to speak of tho effect of the bounties on 
refineries in this country, a great many of which had, ho bdiovod, 
been closed. 

Speaking of tho state of matters in the West Indies, ho said tliat in 
Barbados there wore something like 100 estates in (Ihfincory, {ind the 
leading firm, or one of the leading firms, had gone into li({uidation‘ 
In Trinidad .several of the largo.st estates in tlie island had lieori closed, 
and the leadiiigfirm had gone into licpiidation. In Demerarji, wliere they 
hal been in advance of the whole of tho West Indies in tho condition 
of their machinery and in tho fertility of th(.i soil, and possibly in tlie 
calibre of some of the men whom they employ as attornoyB or 
managers, they had i.iot come to (^uite such an extreme crisis ; but 
during the last three or four years they had been practically without 
return for their investments in the colonies. Many statomonts luwl 
been put forward of tho loss which had hoen caused to foreign, 
countries by the bounties. The loss to continental revenue, from 
sugar bounties was stated as follows : — France, £8,280, 000 ; Austria, 
£1,036,667; Holland, £309,655; Germany, £1,886,690; and ’15oB 
gium, £813,000, making a total of £7,320,012 (per aiiiuim). That 
was a loss to continental revenues not in the sense that they made 
nothing at all from their sugar finances, but it was a loss in the Heiiso 
that they did not get as much as they expected from tl:u.ar sugar ta-x^js. 
In France and Germany, owing to the mode of levying the taxes, 
about one-third of the sugar escaped tho taxation, altogether, l^his 
sugar received dho bounty if exported, and the loss, of (‘.(nirse, Ml on 
the taxpayers of the country, while at the same time the coimi;,ry d,id 
not reooivo the profit. France muM afford to sell the Hiapir for lohieh 
a/ic tom now (jHiimj hef,imen Gd. and 1/0, (UL at ahoiit half iin 
present pHee^ and he bolioved that tho gi’oat French rofinerH and most 
of the beet factories in France were 'making very largo profits, 

' Having adduced figures to show how we had become de[)omlont on 

foreign countries lor by far the greatest portion of our migai’ onmn 
artificial source of supply which was liable to great i:luctuatio,nB, ho 
said they' had been often, asked at meetings what tho amount c,),f 
bounty per ton was, and on what quantities. He bolieved tliat in 
France the present amount of the bounty upon the whole production 
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was Ibetwoen £6 and £7 per ton ; in Germany between £2 and £3 per 
ton on raw sugar, but in tlie coiu^se of tlie next three months it would 
bo reduced one-half. In Austria the bounty had almost ceased to 
exist, and in America it would very soon have done so (hear, hear? 
and applause). He (Mr. Tinne), as a colonist, could not see why 
people ill this country should look only to the wants of the English 
consumer and the English producer. If they wanted to have any 
community of interest with the colonies they must look to the English 
producer of sugar beyond the seas, and to the consumer of English 
goods. More than fifty years ago the British West Indies were the best 
customers England had, consuming about £3 12s. per head of 
English goods. In 1885, they still consumed £2 11s. per head, but 
had fallen below British Noidh America and the Anstralias. On the 
otlier hand, Eussia consumed only Is. 2cl. iier head of English 
goods, Germany Us. 7d., France 12s. 8d., Holland 10s. 6d., and 
Austria 7d, These figures showed that the cane-producing countries 
were still, in spite of the depression, very much the best customers 
England had. 

The recent course of united action in this coimtiy had been to 
attempt to interest working men on the question, because it was they 
who had to decide any great question like the present. They, as the 
masters, must take the initiative, and what they said Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury wore prepared to follow. Mr. Gladstone had already 
condemned the foreign bounty system in the strongest possible terms. 
Lord Salisbury had also done so, and others, including Eichard 
Oobdon, had long ago spoken of it in a similar manner. Between 209 
and 300 resolutions had been passed against these foreign bounties by 
meetings representing 500,000 workmen. The obvious and only 
remedy -was to call a conference, as Lord Salisbury had already done, 
and to propose that all countries should adopt the system of refining 
in bond. That would effectually do away with it ; but supposing any 
country were unwilling to adopt that system, what was to be the 
remedy ? It was no use going to’ a conference with our hands tied. 
Wo must adojit the coimtoxTailing duty proposed by France twenty 
years ago, and which, if then adopted, would have caused the l>ounty 
system to cease to exist. As a colonist ho appealed with confidence to 
the English to help their fellow-subjects beyond the seas (applause). 

Ml'. T. 0. EAkSTOW* (Maefio & Sons), in seconding the resolution, 
said that he was inclined to think that no subject of greater com- 
mercial moment, or of deeper and wider interest than the one they 
were met to consider had ever been submitted to that Chamber, and 
he could only regret that the leading xxart assigned to him had not 
fallen into abler and more influential hands. The firm with which h© 
was connected had been engaged in sugar refining close upon a 
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liiiiidred years, fifty years of •wHch had been i^iisscd in tbe port of 
Liverpool, no doubt to tlieir own advantage, and, lio lioped lie iiiiglit 
say, to tlie advantage of the community at largo. Tlio late so:ni,<'>r 
partner of tlie firm was a past president of tlio Chainboi*, jind at tlio 
present moment was one of tlie trustees. It was a, very fiirge (fucistion, 
and lie was afraid lie iriiist ask tlioir indulgence if lie ociciipiod tlieii* 
attention for a considorablo time to advocate and eiucidatc^ tlie resolu- 
tion wliicli bad been juit in Ms hands. 

There was a position which they could understand anyone taking 
up, and that position was that the bounties were a good thing, a. 
thing to be encouraged, and the more of it they could get tlie better. 
But in taking np tha,t position a-s regarded the sugar lioiintios the pm.*- 
son who said that tlierehy condemned the action not only of tld' 
present Goverinnent in inviting a conference, but the action of all 
past Liberal and Conservative Governments since 1(S64, who liave 
yearly been endeavoiiiing, so far as lay in their |)ower, tlmt tlie 
system should be brought to an end. It was too childish to deal witli 
the argument that some people held that it could not bo detrimental 
to our interest, which in Franco and other countries was looked upon 
as a correct and economical theory, and it was too futile to occupy tlio 
time of the Chamber with it. 

Whether they regarded the shipping hountios or other liountles, 
they asked the Chamber to condGinn the whole system of bounties, 
He argued that the method of dealing with the sugar trade of iliis 
country showed that if foreign nations were successful in annihilating" 
that industry, they might proceed to cripple and injure all other 
industries in detail. There was hardly anyone who would dtmy this, 
and the matter had been thoroughly sifted out before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which had arrived at the (somliisioii 
that the effect of the system had been injurious both to hnim^ a,nd 
colonial industries. Ho sliould like to explain that up to the yrni* 
1880 the only Frencli refining industry that was in the (piestioii wa,s 
the hard or loaf refining industry, and one of the condusions of tlio 
Oomniitteo was that the effect of the bounty system liad been pratdi- 
cally to extinguish the loaf sugar refilling trtule of ihis country. Btili 
when the evidence was givmr bid'orn the Select ('"’ommitttio tlnu’o 
many who |.>rodicted tliat tlio attack would not (aid with, the annihila.- 
tioii of the loaf sugar trade, hut would pass on to the moist, whieli 
was one of inuoh larger and greater importance. That pi*ediction wa.H 
in process of being fulfilled in this country in a vmy disasi^'ous man- 
ner. It had been argued, and it was a very plausible view, that if 
they looked, at the state of th© sugar industry at the present monioxit, 
there were no signs of depression among those who were ongirgod in 
it, so far as Liverpool was coneenied ; and they said tliat if the lioun-' 
ties were of th© enormous character described they must have had tliC' 
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ejBrect of wiping ont the sugar refining indxistry of this country 
altogether. But as he had explained, it was only of recent date that 
the attack on the industry had commenced, and they had so far the 
advantage of standing up under circumstances which were rapidly 
coming to the limit of their endurance. The circumstances which he 
alluded to had led to the cheapening of sugar, and had stimulated its. 
consumption hy the lowering and abolition of the duties, and the 
result of the cheapening was a more general use of the article in other 
ways. Sweet had been the uses of adversity ; it had made them look 
into things, with the result that he beheved that they were not behind 
any country in the world in sugar refining. This being so, people 
said that there were no signs of distress amongst the trade, and he 
admitted that if they looked merely at the matter in Liverpool they 
had been able to keep u|) the same appearances as before, but he 
would remind them that it was not necessary that they should be in 
extreme distress, or that they should go into the workhouse, before 
they should draw attention to their condition. But were there no 
signs of depression? During the lapse of a few years four sugar 
houses in this country had stopped altogether, and others had closed 
their premises never to open again. A largo house in London which 
had spent £300,000 upon its business could not dispose of it at the 
reserve prioo of £90,000. With regard to the statistics of the matter, 
the statistics of deliveries seemed to show that the consumption had 
been about the same during the last six months as it was during the 
corresponding period of last year. These statistics were deceptive. 
They did not show in the least what jrassed through the sugar refineries, 
and he was able to declare from his own knowledge that there was a 
very large quantity les>s passing through the refineries now than in 
former years. Even the statistics themselves proved that the total 
deliveries were 50,000 tons less last year than in the two former years. 
That, however, was a very narrow way of looking at the question, 
and one which was entirely unworthy of the Liverpool Chamher of 
Coinmerce, but ho had brought it forward as he was informed that 
some gentloman of influence in that Chamhor had been acquiring in- 
formation on this point. The object of that Chamber wavS the promo- 
tion and protection of the homo, colonial, and foreign trade and manu- 
factures of the United 'Kingdom, and promoting or opposing legisla- 
tive or other measures affecting such trades and maiiufaotiires* 

Ho thoroforo said that they had raised that question, not on the 
basis of what they had lost— the loss of their profits, or the loss of 
their capital, or the diminution of the yohim(3 of the trade— -but they 
came to show that n gross injustice was being perpetrated against an 
industry of this country, and they called upon that influential body to 
put forth its power to have that injustice remedied as speedily and as 
perfectly as possible (applause). It was not only for the prevention 
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•of the eyilj but for the i^romotion of trade, that lie drew thoir attention 
to the matter. The iiroduction of beet wngai* in Europe liad grown 
from 6 per cent, to 58 ]ior cent, of the total production. ; and ho 
declared that th,is was solely owing to the artiiicial sti„in;i:ilatioi.i o,f tlio 
industry by means of bounties. Nearly one hali' of this (piaiitity 
came to this country in the shape of rollned sugar ready for consump- 
tion, and if that was duo entirely to the bounty system, tlioy niiglit 
see how they could promote the industry of refining in this cioinitry , 
and get employment for at least half, and ho belie ved for tlie whole, 
of the industrial classes, and for the benelit of the various ports wliere 
that industry was pursued. lie might say that if there ha,s been no 
disaster as yet in Liverpool — and ho was thankful to say there had 
not — that did not mean that their legitimate profits were not being 
sweiet away. Many refineries elsewhere had been closed, and as nioii 
of business they w^onld see that that had strengthened their position 
as long as they were able to maintain the fight, and it spoke volumes 
not only for the refiners of Liverpool, hut also for the adviuitages of 
their port, that they had boon able to stand up to the present inoiiient ; 
and it should be an encouragomont to know tliat these a,dvantageB 
existed a.s regarded Liverpool, and that they coidd with great san- 
guineness expect that when the bounties were removed a. largo por- 
tion of the sugar trade would come to the port of Liverpool. 

He desired briefiy to remind them that there were other industries 
besides sugar refining, or even sugar planting, tbat wore iiiterostcd in 
this matter. Take the groat coal trade. For every ton of sugar 
refined half a ton of coal was required. Th,cre was also tlio bag- 
making interest, which affected the manufacture of Jute. Tlio makers 
of machinery and sugar plant both for the W est Indies and J‘or liome 
use were largely affected. The shopkeepers who supplied people who 
were engaged in this industry wore also interested. TliGiuforo no one 
should take a narrow view of the matter. One industry which it was 
said would he injuind if the cheap sugar was done away with was the 
jam industry. They expected no great difference in idio |)rico of 
sugar when these bounties wore swept away. People fancied because 
sugar was at a ciortaiu price so many years ago tbat tlie lowering of it 
was due entirely to tbo bounty system. Ho l)eliov(,Hl it; wm dm,) to 
that cause to a very small extent indeed ; l)ut tlioy must rc)me],:ii,bor 
that what was a very small amount in itself was one of va,stinip(,a*tri,ncc 
to those ongargod in the industry. ‘When ho told thorn that the mattt,.)r of 
•a penny a hundfodweiglit made a diJfoi’onco of £4,000 a y(‘.a.r to t-he 
firm of which he was a member (Maefio Sons) they would understand 
how little it was that was necessary in order to enable loreignerH to 
undersell them and blot them out. Therefore they did not exptset 
that there would bo any large rise. At tlie very most they put it at 
.£2 per ton, and it was perfectly ridiculous to talk of a rise of that 
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cliaracter affecting any manufacttire in this country. Tlie price of 
fruit flnctiiatecl and varied far more than that, and yet the jam 
industry went on. He would point out that the jam industry in this 
counti’y had a very great advantage in competing with similar indus- 
tries in any other countiy, because this was the only country in which 
they could procure sugar without duty to a very heavy extent. It 
was an extraordinary fa,ct that none of those countries that gave 
bounties and drawbacks upon sugar when it was exported in its 
simple form gave any drawback when it was exported mixed up with 
fruit in the shape of jam, and he thought the jam industry had 
better keep quiet, because if they talked too much, foreign countries 
would begin to give a bounty upon jam as well as upon sugar. 

With regard to the remedy, there were two ways in which bounties 
could be abolished. One was by foreign countries abolishing duties 
upon sugar altogether, when there would he no drawback necessar}^ 
and the othei’ was a system of refining in bond, when the duty would 
be paid upon the perfected article, and therefore it would not be 
necessary if it was going to be exported that any duty should ho paid 
upon it at all, and any drawback received. If this bounty system 
developed in France, it was utterly impossible that our colonial 
industry in sugar could stand against it. It was useless to suppose 
that when the trade profit on refining was 3d. per cwt. our manu- 
facturers could stand. The bounty system was being developed 
rapidly, all that retarded it being the fear and uncertainty of the 
matter — first as regarded their own G-overnment that they might 
wake up to the conviction that they wore playing a foolish part in 
giving cheap sugar* to England, and not only that, hut making large 
fortunes for a few Erench manufacteers. The Statist informed them 
that two firms were receiving in bounties £450,000 per annum besides 
their legitimate profits (a Voice: “That is wrong”.) Continuing, 
[Mr. Easton I’cf erred to the negative remark, and said he could refer 
them to the publication he had named. As to the remedy, they bud 
asked the Government to urge in their conference refining in bond ; 
but, as before, it might ho agreed upon in form, yet never put into 
pracitice. The objecition to the countervailing duty proposed as a 
remedy was that it was contrary to the principles of Free Trade. 
Speaking of Free Trade in 1844, Mi\ Eichard Cobdoii said they di<i 
not want clieap csorn merely in order to liave low money prices. 
Wliat tl:iey desircMl was to have plenty of corn, and they were utterly 
careless as to what they obtained it at provided it was a natural price . 
He (Mr. Easton) asked if the giving of between £6 and £7 per ton 
in bounty was allowing an article to choulate in the maikets of the 
world at its natural price? Adam Smith, in Ms “Wealth of 
Nations,” told them that the natural price of anything consisted of 
the rent, wages, natural profits which accrued through the capital 
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reqiiii’ed in producing and preparing, and tlio cost of scmding to tho 
market. Snperadded to that, or rather deducted from it, wiis in tliis 
instance, the Tboiinty, which did not give the natiirjil pri(jo, but the 
most unnatural one that could possibly bo conceived. (Hear, lu'ar.) 
He then quoted from tho Sprdator, tho HtaMst, and fiiailly from Sir 
William Eorwood’s former utterances. Though a,n exceedingly pro- 
nounced Eree Tradei*, ho thought that the proposal for a couiiiKu-- 
yailing duty would be an absolute i>rotoction for Ere() Trad(3. With 
power at their back for a coimtorvailing duty, they wa:>uld soon bo 
able to stop the bounties. Ho hoped that the Chamber ■would show 
by its vote that it was not going to continue under the flag oi' foul 
play, the only title to which opponents could lay cLiiirn 

Mr. Meade-King moved an amendment-—* ^ That this Chamber 
declines to take any action upon the question of foreign bounties on 
sugar.” 

The proposition before the meeting, when reduced to its naked 
form, was a recommendation to the Chamber to momorialiso tho 
Government in favour of bringing in a bill in the Hoiiso of Commons 
to impose a countervailing duty upon sugar. (Hoar, hoar,) The 
ej^ect, as acknowledged by inevions speakers, would be, of course, to 
raise the price of all tho sugar consumed by every man, woman, and 
child in tliis kingdom. The object of that, so far as ho could see, 
was to help one manufacturing interest. (Voices: *‘No, no, no,” 
and Certainly.”) He could not see why anyone could say no to 
that, since for what other purpose had all these genthmion interested 
in sugar come together if it was not to raise the price of sugar ? If 
not, what was it ? (Mr. Easton : “Not above its natural value ”?) 
In continuation, Mr. Meade-King pointed to the arguments used by 
the sugar refiners that the bounty-supported producers wore under- 
selling them in the market, and that they could not sell at tlio prices. 
Was he not, therefore, right in maintaining that tlio object of this effort 
was to raise the price of sugar to every man, woman, and child in tliis 
country (hear, hear) ? Mr. Tinno had adduced the apostle of Free 
Trade (Bichard Cobdon) as having denounced tlio system oi' loi’eign 
bounties. Ho was not at all surprised at that, Tliet,*e W'Jih no d<,ml)t 
whatever that Mr. Cobdon, like every Free Ih’ader, donouiiceil the 
system of bounties, but when doing so ho was talking of the systesm 
in relation to his own country— he denouncod it if’ i.t wei*e pr<^- 
posod to adopt it in this country. Every Free Trader denounee.d it in 
that way, 'just the same as if protective duties wore proposcul (a Voice: 
‘*No”). He ventured to think that in tho present day it was not 
necessary to say one word towards condemning what ho imagined was 
condemned by, nine-tenths of the people in the kingdom, if they 
excluded those specially and personally interested in tho question. 
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Mr. W. B. Bowehstg seconded tlie amendment. To go back twenty 
years they would find that sugar refining had been one of the most 
prosperous industries that had ever been known in the country, and 
thei’c were those who had accumulated very considerable fortunes 
upon it. The whole refining industry of Groat Britain was, however, 
confined to something under thirty firms, who had a capital of 
£2,000,000 and employed about 5,000 workpeople. He was told that 
of the latter a very considerable number were foreigners (Yoices : 
“No, no.”). Certainly there wore some of them foreigners, and if a 
countervailing duty were wanted, our labouiing population were in 
need of one to protect them against foreign competition. Mr. Tinne, 
speaking for the colony of Demerara, had pointed out that they had 
been very progressive in their sugar refining. In some other colonies, 
however, they had not certainly been progressive, while the sugar 
they produced was both expensive and very poor. What claim had 
these on Great Britain to ask her to tax her ]3Gople for their benefit ? 
He did not see why 86,000,000 of people in this country should tax 
themselves for the benefit of the colonies. Since cheap sugar had 
been in vogue, very large industries had risen in this country, 
infinitely larger than that of sugar refining. They had, for instance, 
the biscuit interest, the jam interest, and a dozen others, all of which 
would be very seriously injured by a countervailing duty. In our 
treaty clauses we stood on the best tcims with continental countries, 
and the moment we began to break up that system we would have a 
war of tariffs all round, and no one would know where it would end. 
That England was the first commercial country in the world was 
owing to her Free Trade and the abilities of the people. We ought to 
thank goodness every clay that America was not a Free Ti’ading 
country, because when that came we would have to meet her com- 
petition, 

Mr. F. Diiesser, in suppoifing the original resolution, said he 
wanted to see the (pxestion of bounties looked at more broadly. He 
referred to the bounties on cleaning rice in British Burniah. If the 
colonies wjinted us to encourage their industries, they should come 
with clean hands ; Bemorara, he admitted, had clean liands, but it 
■was not the thing for colonies, after being protected and defended by 
this country, to j:isk us to help tlami in these trade (pxestions, and tlien 
put wh,at duty tlnjy liked upon goods which were exported from this 
country. 

Mr. Oox was of opinion that the matter should 1)6 treated as a 
general question. Ho held that if it were to be accepted as a self- 
evident proposition that cheapness, however obtained, and whatever 
the consequences, was to be the main end and aim of the commercial 
policy of this country, then he granted that it was no use discussing 
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the question of bounties. Bounties would give tlieiti evor^'tluiig 
cheap, as cheap as possible, yot ho hadli,vo(l in a country wlnu'C wh,eat 
had been sold at a rupee for lOOlbs. ; but tlioro was no lia.ppiuc^ss in 
that country, for the people were poor, and ho fouiul it was pirrfiHitly 
useless to supply people with cheap articles unless tln^y woi’o |)rovi(led 
with money to buy the cheap articles with (appbuiso). It had been 
said that things could not go on much longer as they now l)ut 

they must also remember that but for the artificial ciicoiiragement it 
had received, beetroot would never have attained the grtsat d(3Volop- 
ment it had reached. He thought it was ridiculous to say tlmt by a 
system of extended bounties the various industries of England would 
in turn be chased from the field. The x)roposition ca,mo to an 
absurdity at last. It was the business of the Ohanibor of Coininerce 
to look after the bnsineiss of the country, and it wiis foi- them to do it 
in a persistent and logical manner. Foi'ty years ago the nation was 
imbued with the notion that Ereo Ti’a.(lo was to bo a gr(3<at soni'ci) of 
wealth and happiness to this nation, and though ho bedievod tlmt it 
was right at the time, there had grown up a S 3 'ste,m ainong otlior 
nations which was uiithought of. Wo were imv like tlio old, rich, 
proud firm which had a reputation, and would only do business in its 
own way r<3gardleBS of the customs 'which ha,d sprung up a, round it, 
but the firm would eventually find itself witli its (looi‘s closed, and 
nothing to do. If we went on in this stixpid course, the nation wotild 
find itself wrecked on the lee shore of adversity. 

Mr. Baeuett said the Chamber ought to pass this rosolution, 
because the sugar industry was very nxucli do']:)r<3vSsod. 

Mr. Kennedy thought the action of the Ohamber should refxu’ to 
all bounty-fed industries. 

Mr. ARMOifE said the iron trade had just as mueli i*eason to com- 
jdain as the sugar trade, but they did not go crying to Jujxiter to help 
them out of the rut. The gentlemen who had spoken in favour of 
what he should call a general tax of 1<1, per (vwt. on stigur 'would 
pocket about £80,000 per aun'uni (‘‘Nonsonso”). He ri^pcidrul liis 
statement, and objected to a few being eiiihjluui out of th(3 |)oc,lod,s of 
the many* 

Mr. CitosFiBLD said the objoc-t of the countcrvmiI,ing di.ity was nol; 
to put the bounty into the pock(its of tlio learinfsic-tin’er, but into 
pockets of the taxpayer, but, if it was imposed,' tliey would be on a 
fair basis, and would not bo afraid of the cx)'mpetitioii of worliL 

Mr, Meabe-Kinq asked what about the pool' woman who would 
have to pay more for her sugar ? 

Mr. Oeoseieli) said the general taxation of the h-ingdom would Ixo 
reduced by the amount that was collected as a countervailing duty, 
and the duty would probably be taken of! the poor woinaiih toa. 
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They, as refiners, did not care what the piice, of sugar was. They 
lived by the difference between what they paid for the raw material 
and the price of their product, and they cared for nothing but having 
a margin. It had been admitted by the highest possible authorities 
that bounties were deleterious to British trade. 

Mr. Boweing : I don’t admit it. 

Mr. Ceoseiele : I did not say you ; I said the highest authorities. 
(Great laughter.) Oontinuing, Mr. Orosfield said the remedy that 
was possible was by refining in bond. If that remedy was carried 
out, the field would be fair to all. But to induce foreign Governments 
to apply that remedy, they must be armed with some weapon, and 
the weapon necessary was a countervailing duty. 

In reply to a question, Mr, Ceoseield explained that it was not 
suggested that the countervailing duty should be permanent. It 
would only be put on such countries as gave bounties, and when the 
the bounties ceased the dutj^ would drop to the ground. 

Mr. Meade-Eing’s amendment was then put to the meeting against 
the motion, and was lost by 31 votes to 8. 

On the motion of Mr. Spaeeow, the words In case of failure of 
negotiations,” were substituted for the words ^‘Should the Govern- 
ment see fit,” and, with this alteration, the resolution was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. 


The following letter was addressed to the promoters of the requisi- 
tion by an ex-president of the Chamber of Commerce, — 

Liverpool, 29th of Tune, 1887. 

I am unable to sign your requisition, as I am but rarely able to 
attend the meetings of the Chamber of Commerce, such being usually 
held on Ericlay afternoons, or other times when I am j>re-engaged. 

I should like to hear the arguments pro and con as to sugar. As a 
consumer I make no objection to buy at 2d. or 2'|d. what in my own 
recollection cost 8d. and Is., owing in part to remission of Customs 
duty on Colonials. I once, in 1841 or 1842, passed an entry for oxxq 
hogshead Porto Rico raw sugar at 63s. per duty. Remainder of 
cargo was removed in bond, part for ship’s stores and the bulk to 
Guebeo, where the duty was not so prohibitive. Then the sugar trade 
argued forcibly against the admission of ^sngar grown by slave labour 
in competition with free English colonists, who took onr goods in 
exchange at mod(3rate duties, but Bpanish islands refused to receive 
our prodxicts, and not without justification. That state of things 
passed, and we began to buy in the cheapest market. 

Some thirty years later, as an ex-president of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, I submitted a proposal for sundry fiscal reforms, 
amongst others the total abolition of the unified and reduced sugar 
duty. One of the ex-presidents, since Mayor of Liverpool, and a 
West India merchant, was shocked at such a radical suggestion, but 
Mr. Lowe took ofi; half at a bite, and Sir Stafford Northoote, some 
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five years after, bettered the instruction by total a],)oli<:ion. The 
West India interest, a,ggriovcd by tlie supposed favorir sliown to 
beetroot sugar, a, gain raised a gi'cat and l)itt(:)r e.ry. 

As I undorstand it, however, the sugar rcfiu(3rs and tlieir operalvivf'w 
have no complaint a.s to cheap niw ; it is that th(3y ar(^ csoinpeted wit.h 
by oyer-choap rofin(3d sugar, and tlioy allege sui'.h ch(3apuess arises 
from the Cjernia-n and "French x)OOplo paying sonietliing like .fildldOvCHiO 
per aimiiin, and that hocauBO of this English, refineries u.re, sliut up. 
Hard, no doubt, on the owners of premises a.nd ])Iant, Init !is regard 
the employes^ such of them as arc Germans and lh‘one].iinen (and you 
are better informed as to tlie juopoi’tioii of foreigners to Englishmen 
than an outsider) they will naturally carry that tochni(‘ai ski ll wliich 
has himight them t(,) England back to their own country. UnskiihMl 
labour will be diverted, as will diseiiga,god and unfixed (japitnl, to 
other trades, and the question will ho asked, will not the nation, on 
the whole, bo the ri(3her by this transfer, inasmuch as the ]>ro|)osod. 
Buhsidy of £1,000,000 paid to foreign inanxifacturers (^nsnri^s to tlie 
benefit of consumers (1) in. reduced price, (2) in in(}roa,sing the manu- 
facture of articles into which sugar largely enters F And yet one finds 
it hard to see how siicli rnin as is spoken of at opon-air nn.mtings can 
be the product of even 250,000 to 800,000 tons (.)f ixjlined sugar, 
whilst 1,000,000 tons raw is entered, or doulxle tlm import twtmty 
years ago, as against trebled, or even quadrupled, or refined. 

Hap]>ily the fat years have preceded the lean, and wo have, a-tlr.^ast, 
the satisfaction of knowing that upon th(5 Mersey a,n(I Tfuirmw Livtn> 
pool mairiifacturors either hold the field or caii'y out thenr l)at alter a 
score which receives the plaudits as ‘‘well played’* of tlie onlookers, 
many of whom would have no objection to a similar ox|)eri<:m(ie. 

If cannot hear, I shall ho|.)e to read, the deliate wliiidi will, I have 
no doubt, be able and interesting. 

To this letter of ‘‘ An Ex-President,” Mi*. Crosfiold has sent th(3 
following reply : — 

I am obliged for your letter of the 2f)th ult., and r( 3 gTet fliat you 
will not be able to be present when oiir question comes up at 'the 
Chamber of Goimnerce, as I think that if you lead lieen able to lio 
there it is very likely that we should have boon al)le to convert you to 
our way of looking {.it the iimttor. 

There are ono or two ]M)iutK in youi* letter which 1 slu nil d like to 
discuss with you. I }i*ad almost written set you right upon,” Imt, 
concluded that you might think that pi’cisviniptuouH. In iln 3 first 
|:dace, there never wuis a ‘Minified” duty of i sugjir in ilu’s canuil/ry. 
The last rwmmnt of tluf duty, which. Bir titiiiford Nortlmote took off la 
1874, ranged from 2 h. per cwt. on the lowifst class of mw Hugjir, 
theoretically supposed to tsontain. fdamt fib per c,(,vnt. of (vxtf‘{M‘ 44 ibi('i 
sugar, to 8s. per cwt. on refinod of 100 per (!eiit. of sugju*, •wii.li (,)l:,her 
■classes between. T,heso duties {ictcd in no wtiy m {,i |):rof';( 3 c.tiou to (^am^ 

^ sugar, and tluiir abolition coixld tliereforo have no stirnuhiting 
upon beetroot. 

The present position of the (.xuostion seems to mo to divi,d <3 its( 3 lf 
into two heads— first, the effect upon our c(,)loidal interests 'l)y tlie 
bounty given on the productioxi of raw beetroot sugar by (,M)iitinmitai 
nations, wdiich has so stimulated production as to reduce the |)rice of 
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sugar belo-w its natoal cost, and consequently to restrict the natural 
supply from those countries best suited to the growth of sugar ; and, 
secondly, the point upon which I, as a sugar refiner, am more directly 
interested, viz. , the additional bounty which is given by Continental 
Grovernments on the exportation of refined sugar, the natural tendency 
of which is to destroy the industry of this country. 

The British sugar refiner does not object to the low price of sugar, 
but it is of no direct advantage to him. He lives on the margin 
between the cost of his raw material and the price he can obtain for 
his production, and is not afraid of the fair competition of any nation 
in the world. His methods are as good as any, and the cost of his 
labour loss than some of his competitors. He cannot, however, fight 
the exchequers of the great nations of Euro^De. Still he is not likely 
to give up the contest without a struggle. 

Now, with regard to the employment of foreign labour. The extent 
of this is greatly exaggerated. I have no statistics on the subject, 
but I do not believe that it amounts in the three ports of the United 
Kingdom, where sugar refining is now chiefly carried on, to more 
than 10 per cent, of the total laboui* employed within the walla of the 
sugar-houses, and this number of hands is very much smaller than 
the total number who are more or less directly interested in the trade. 
The employment of foreigners is to a very great extent a question of 
tradition, men coming over from Germany to work for the master 
whom their relations have found to he good ones for many years. 

You say that the supposed subsidy of £1,000,000 (the total bounty 
given by European nations is estimated at over £7,000,000) benefits us 
(1) in reduced price, (2) in increasing the manufacture of articles into 
which sugar largely enters. I question these advantages. Is it 
desirable that w© should obtain our sugar even at 'Jd. per lb. cheaper 
than we should otherwise do at the expense of ruin to our colonies ? 
A Jd. per lb. is a great deal more than the amount actually paid on 
the beetroot sugar actually coming into England from the Continent, 
and the saving per head per annum to the population of the British 
Isles on this estimate would amount to about 8s. (2) Would the 

subsidiary trades sufi’er, even if the price were to advance 3s. to 4s, 
per cwt P If the jam boiler were to have to pay even Jd. per lb. more 
for his sugar would he make less jam ? Considering that jam is about 
half sugar, and sells at prices varying from 8d. to Is. per lb., I should 
think ho would not. 

If it had not l:)een that the fat years preceded the lean ones, there 
would have been no such agitation as the one which wm are at present 
cai’rying on, for sugar refining would not have been numl:)ered among 
the imiustiiies of Great Britain; but here wo are, living for the present 
on dur fat, and determined by every means in our power to obtain a 
fair field upon which to display our prowess as manrifactiirers, 

I am, yours truly, 

Ctias. J. Cbosfield. 

It is not surprising, and it is very gratifying, to find that this dohato 
in the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has led to a good deal of cor- 
respoiidenco in the Liverpool papers. It is well for us to know what 
is thought by those who support a system which is admitted by the 
highest authority in the land to be a gross injustice upon the British 
sugar industry. 
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Mr. J. E. Tiiitie, reproseiititig tlicj West India planters, writes as 
follows, in answer to those gontlemeii who spokt^ in opposition to 
any steps heing taken to abolish bounties : — 

TO TMli) EDITOUS OE THE lUYKlirOOE MKUCmiy. 

Gentlomen, — I’lio greatest encourugoment I lutvcs reeeiviMi in my rt'ccnt 
endeavours to obtain an abolition of bounties is from beading artiediis (sindi 
as those which appeiired in your cohinms yosterdiiy and to-day), ;ind from, 
remarks made by gentlemen like Messrs. M’eade-King and lb>wring, who, 
whilst posing as free traders, are the veriest doctrinaii'(,!S that cvcir damaged 
sound theory. If no better arguments ciin be (idvaneed ag;:iinst me, mirio 
is the winning cause. 

We do not demand a return to protection, nor do we seek to inter fere with 
the protective tariffs which exclude our produce from l:o, reign countries ; we 
merely ask for justice and an Ofien field in freenmikots sutdi its our own, and 
we do not understand why either colonial planters or lioine layfincrs should 
be exposed to a heavy penalty in th«^ English market ai; tluj hands of foreign 
countries; nor do we see vsdiy, in tlu.i name* of justico or free trade (which 
aims at the p:oduction and circulation of (yominfalities a,t the lowest natural 
cost), consumers sliould seek to bo sux)plicd with iin article at £2 !»olow its 
natural value. 

These bounties, whfdher on sugar, rice, or shippitig, form a constaTit dis- 
turbing Gl( 3 mox'it to the stability of investimmt of British capital at liomc and 
abroad; and tho viohmt fluctuations and reactions which they im'vitably 
cause must iriterfero with, sound trade and hom!st |)rolits. Tin* English 
«;onsumcr is in most cases also a ],)rodv.icoi’ cd’ English manufacturod goods, 
for which he requires a market, and f .a* which ho has found hitherto his own 
oolonieB very much his best customers. 

As Sir Daniel Cooper urges, if sugar from English colonies is to enter the 
English market on less favourable terms than eorjtincntal sugar, England 
cannot comclairi if her goods do not enter the ciolooies on oven terms with 
those imi)orted from foreign countries, xind if “ the interests of eertam 
colonies arc not of serious conse(p,ionec to this country” (which istlu^ insular 
or parochinl view of some short- sighted Englishmen), then why should 
England object to let the West Indies, or Canada, or the Ausi.ralias make 
their own m’rangemonts with tho United States of Amori(.*a and otlu'r nations? 
And if she does objerd, and tho eolonies are of so little value to her as |>ro- 
diicers or cuatom(U‘S or furnishers of freight for her sliips, ItLen hi; the sever- 
aneo between us Ih 5 complete, and let it (jome at omag btvi’ure we hav<! bisen 
df‘Btroy(’d by our cormoetion witii a, eountry which 1ms proved to us more of 
an unjust Hte|miotlior than a loving paremt. Our tit'.s to this cmml,ry at 
present, do us nothing but injury. You say that wo are no good i«i you ; 
then let us part company in as friendly a nianmu’ and as soon as 
pOHSiblo. 

You Bay the whole population of (‘lre.at Britain is a posiia’ve am! con- 
Biderable gainer by the bounty system.” 1 deny it, and if )'our rea.d<,>rH will 
digest the evidence I gave before the Royal Oomnu.SvSion oh Doprfmion 
of Trade,* I think many of thorn will agree with, me that we losii luuro than 
we gain on the balance. I am certainly surprised at your siatmrioni iliai 
tho West Indies do not produce sugai‘ cqn.al to wluit you can obtain elsi'- 
whero; our grocery Demorara appears in every grocer’s window, and Is 
described in iVhitukcth Almanm as ‘‘tho finest 'sugar in tlio wiridd, known 
as Bemcrara crystal, in its pure state the best sugar ’made.” Nor do I think, 


* See SugoLT Candor 388B, page 300. 
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if *‘some colonies are distinguislied for tlie auanimity with which they levy 
dues on the goods we export to them,” that, taken as a whole, wo shall find 
continental tiiiifis any more merciful in admitting English manufactures. 

When Mr. Oobden, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, 
the SatunlfMj Revieio, tho Statist^ the Spectator^ the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, and 300 trades’ councils representing half a million men in Great 
Britain, take one view of bounties and free trade, and the Liverpool Mercury, 
with Mr. Meade-King or Mr. Bowring take the other, I prefer to be guided 
by the “leading authorities” in forming my opinion about bounties and 
free trade, and the respective advantages they confer on our own and foreign 
countries. Who are the “leading authorities” and on which side? 

J. Eunest Tinne. 

Liverpool, 19th July, 1887. 


Amongst those who are opposed to any steps being taken to do 
away with the bounties, are the manufacturers of j am — an industry 
which, it is stated, employs a larger number of workpeople than is 
employed in sugar 1 ‘efining, although the amount of wages per head 
is not one -third of that paid b 5 ’^ the refiners. 

The jam trade of recent times has enormously increased, and there is 
no doubt but that the low price of sugar since 1883 has largely helped 
it ; and as the low price has been mainly brought about by the foreign 
bounties, tho jam people are naturally not anxious to see them ended. 
Tho abolition of the bounties will, in all probability, be followed by a 
reduction in the sugar tax, for the loss now suffered from the granting 
of bounties would cease, and the goyemments would be iu a position 
to I’oduce the tax, without adversely affecting the net revenue. The 
effect of sxioh a reduction would he, to considerably lesson the cost of 
sugar to the consumer, in Germany, for instance. With sugar at a 
roasi^nable price in Exirope, our jam m,anixfactur(3rs would very soon 
have to fa, CO a severe foreign competition. Although this is a con- 
sidca*ation whiesh is not l)roaght forward, it has, we think, more to do 
with their opposition to the anti-bounty movement than any such 
considerations as that it is a violation of supposed free trade 
principles. 

Messrs. Masefield & Co., of the City Preserves Works, Liverpool, 
have written a long letter to the Liverpool papers on the subject from 
their pcjint of view. We are sorry that oui‘ space will not allow of its 
insertion, as also of several others pro and cofL 
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LORD SALISBURY ON STATE ,I>.()1JNT:I IQS. 

On tlio 22n(i July a dopxitjitioti waitxMl iipuii tlio rrimn Mliiistxir at 
tho Foreign Office, rt^ixrcHonting tlic^ trailcnmioiw of .Eoiidoii, Swuo.sea^ 
Accrington, BiirBkvni, Birmingham, Bolton, Barrow-in- 
.Eaiicliester, Livtrrpool, Brintol, Canlill;, llydo, Derbyshire, Bixienstiir, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Salford, Nowcastlo, Slnvffield, Ipswicli, Notliiugliuan, 
Durham, Warrington, Soutli Shitdds, Carnarvon, untl I)tiiidco, 

Tlio dopiitatioii was introduced by Mj\ Thomas Ihtrt, ALIh, and 
accompaiiiod by Mr. Benjamin Pickard, M.Ih, Air. W. Abraham, Af.Ih, 
Mr. W. Crawford, AC.P., and other rarliaTneutary represctitatives. 

Mr. Btjrt, in introducing tlio doputation, observed that it was largo 
and thoroughly roprusontative, including d<d,ogati}s from all tho gre.at 
industiial centres of England, Scotland, and W’alt^s. Iji 1881 the 
subject was befoi’c the Trade Union Congress, at wliich, the following 
resolution was passed: — “ That in the opinion of this Congress foreign 
State bounties violate every principle of free trade, ami this Congress 
desires that every legitimate means (*.onsistont with, those |>riiici]>les bo 
adopted for their abolition.” Mr. Burt e.xplaiiie(l that this was a. free 
trade deputation, and tliat they opposed the Ixiunty system, a.s tlioy 
considered it opposed to the principles of free trade. Tlie workiuou of. 
the country desired neither protection nor special privileges ; iJniy 
only waiitod a fair field. Speaking of his connexion with tlnx c*oal 
industry, Mr. Burt said he knew that the bounty Bystom had an inju- 
rious effect upon that industry. Time after time workslio])s 
factories using largo quantities of coal had boon (‘dosed, and the result 
was that the coal industry, like other industries, was in a. state of 
very great depression. Bo far as this condition of tilings was tlio 
result of natural causes they were willing to l)ow to it, and iio l>ear 
with patience tlio privations and suiforings consequent iqion it; ; lait 
In this instance tlioy believed the condition of things was aggravattjd 
by unnatimal and artificial nmans, and it was consecpiently much more 
difficult to regard it with o(|uanimity. 

Mr. J. I'NUia.s (Glasgow) said tlioy did not oliject to foreign com- 
petition conducted upon natural grounds, and would endoavour in 
meet it with all th<d;r intolligonco, industry, a, ml pm*H(weriUie«a but 
when they saw that certain industries were liolstered up in an abnormal 
way by the bounty system they thought it was desirable that Homo 
effort should bo made by the Government to remedy tlie iiijuriouB 
effects which such a system cacatod amoiig tluj working (dassciB. In 
Glasgow they had two largo mechanical engineering ostahlishmonts 
whose speciality was the manufacture of machinery for carrying on 
the sugar industry, but since the bounty system had been introduced 
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tliose establisliments liad been nearly at a standstill, putting out of 
work about 800 or 900 skilled operators, wMle two other establisliments 
partially connected with the making of machinery for the sugar 
industry had had to stop that branch of their business and take up the 
manufacture of machinery for other industries. The neighbouring 
town of Greenock was also suffering from the bounty system so much 
that the Harbour Trust had had to suspend payment and meet its 
creditors. He urged the Government to take some steps, consistent 
with the maintenance of the principles of free trade, to secure the 
abolition of the bounties. 

Mr. CoTJNcrLLOE, GEAmGER (Birmingham) said the deputation was 
not got up either directly or indirectly to say one word against the 
adoption of free trade as now existing in this country, but to say 
something against the terrible abuse of free trade resulting from the 
bounty system adopted by foreign Governments. They were quite 
content to take free trade, knowing, nevertheless, that it did hamper 
the trade of this countiy in some respects in our dealings with other 
nations ; but after all he was confident that even in that respect the 
manufacturers and artisans of this country could hold their own and 
generally assert their supremacy. He was connected with Greenock 
many years ago, and knew that the merchants of that town had 
founded private companies and must have spent at least half a million 
of money in introducing sugar-refining and shipbuilding into the 
district, and thus made Greenock for many years one of the most 
important centres of industry on the Clyde. But in consequence of 
the bounties the dock authorities found their docks were not used, and 
the ships with cargoes of sugar did not come in as they did, while the 
depression in the shipbuilding trade had been intensified by foreign 
Governments subsidizing ships built in their own countries. 

Several other members of the deputation having spoken, 

Lord SaTjTSBITEY, in reply, said, — I need not say that this is a 
subject which I have always felt to l)e of the deepest moment, raising 
issues of great importance, and perhaps introducing us to other very 
wide controversies which are likely to bo raised in this country. I 
feel mystdf that notliing that lias boon said to-day with respect to the 
injustice of those bounties upon the English workman has been said 
too strongly. (Loud cheers.) It is quite natural— 4n fact, I shotild 
be very mmdx surprised if it were not so — ^that very great indignation 
should exist at seeing that our own eagerness in the principles of free 
trade is, as it were, turned against ourselves (hear, hear), and that by 
what lias been fairly doseriliod as an illegitimate conspiracy we are 
driven out of the industry of our own markets (hear, hear), and 
undoubtedly if the subj oct itself is of deep importance and would of 
itself impress itself upon our minds, it would be very much more 
strongly brought homo to us by the presence of so very infiuential 
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and roprcsoiitiitivo a dopiitatioii. as that "wliicli I koo l)ufori'^ trui IvHihiy. 
I think you called it a 'uni<iuo doji'utaiiotn and 1" ihin'k; that 'w;ns a 
jiistifiaMe pliraBO, (IIoa,i\ henir.) Ihit 1 think Mr. Hhifiifai will 
me out that when this wan lirst ])ropo.S(al to nn'^ I c, ailed Ids a:l:tc‘nt,ion, 
through the gentloniou who (?oiuiauni(aitctd with us, to the idreamH 
stances of the timo, and pi'oparud lilni !V»r ih,e fVud; that 1 shouhi not 
bo able to give any explicit or dAvlinitti a.nswer ; and ilu^ reason is Unit 
wo are in coimni.uiica.tion with foridgn (lovoi’iinaints witli ti vimv to 
smnnioiiing a coiifcrenco upon this (jiuistiou (loud dioerw), aial 
fore you will readily understand that I (‘.ould not g<.> iid;o detallM 
disoussiiig the action of these various Govt.u’iinauits, or the various 
modes in which the thing is to lie dojilt with, without in sonio degree 
prejudicing and injuring the action of our own ropriesentalivii wlien- 
ever the Goiiferencci sliould meet. I tliend’oris wdll a.sk you to ho 
content with an assurance which I c.a,u give with tlui greatest siiu'.erity 
that 1 regard this matter as one of the greatest importune.e, and lluife 
no exertion shall bo wanting on our pa,rt to bring about suih a thing 
as you desire. (Loud cheers.) But will you allow nu' to go oiu* step 
further ani to coiimiend something to your earnest rnfloctiou? I was 
very much struck in listening to speaker after speaker to not;ico that^ 
though they spoke with a clear appreciation and disciormnent of tla> 
gravity of the evil, they alw^ays stopped short wlien the luomeni <.‘.iane 
to suggest the nature of the remedy. I. think Mir. Bliipton was tim 
only one of the speakers wh.o a little went beyond and suggesttnl 
applying to Parliament if necessary, but that was in the Avholo course of 
this discussion the only indications of a remedy that T receivcHh Now, 
what I want to impress upon you is that tins is not in the least an 

ahtruse question. There is no d iff kndty about it ; no difliculty, tliat 

is to say, in tlio way of understanding it. The difficulty is that you 
have to reconcile two conflicting currents of public opinion. is 

the current in favour of certain economical doidrines into which 1 will 
not enter, and there is the current of that uai.ural disiumtoiit and 
indignation at the existing sta.to of Biings wivic'li you reprc,s<‘nt here 
to-day. But I want you not to imagine that you can slur ovm-* this 
difficulty hy tlio more use of general words. 'Wi^ '|)oli,ti<.fianB a.re toO' 
apt, to deijcive oursolviw in that way ; hut work;ing num who Imvc to 
.face'tlio facts of life as no other men Iiavo to face them probably a/i'o 
less liable to be taken- in an<l curried {-iway l>y geimnil '|)hrasf‘!M, 
and they will want some specific application of tlumi. '.Now, wlini 'f 
want yon to consider is this— that you are dealing wif.h a.n adversary 
who is doing you wrong. If a man hits you, you liave two ways of 
dealing with him. You may expostulate with, lilin and point out to 
Mm the extreme iinprudenco and wickedness to liimsolf o:f hitting yoti 
as he is^doing, if you think that that mode of action is not likely to le.acl 
to a satisfactory and to a, sufficient result, you may act to him as ho is- 
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acting to you. (Laugliter.) Tliat is the whole philosophy of this 
question. (Laughter and cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I do not wish 
to go further into it, but I want you, as somebody has said, to clear 
your minds of cant and distinctly to understand w^hat the issue is. I 
have no doubt that when the public opinion of England, and especially 
of the working class of England, has made up its mind on this matter 
we shall act with dignity, and we shall act with e:ffect. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Burt having thanked the Prime Minister, the deputation with- 
drew. 


The Morning Post, in its leading article of July 27, makes the 
following statement : — “Heretofore the men who have carried on the 
struggle have been, rightly or wrongly, deemed to be Protectionists 
or, at least, Pair Traders in disguise, and as such have been severely 
handled by the faithful followers of Oobden. The men who waited 
upon Lord Salisbury on Tuesday are open to no such imputations,” — 
to which Mr. George Martineau replies : — 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNIITG POST. 

Sib,, — In your editorial remarks on the recent deputation of repre- 
sentatives of the Trades Unions to Lord Salisbury it is assumed that 
those who have hitherto urged the suppression of this system of 
foreign protection on British markets have done so from a Protectionist 
or Fair Trade point of view. I wish to assure you that this is not 
the case, as may bo clearly seen by referring to the evidence before 
the Select Ooinmitteo of 1879, and to all the correspondence with 
official departments or discussion in the Press. The Spectator went 
into the matter very fully, and declared that “ a duty to countervail 
a bounty is not only consistent with Free Trade, but positively con- 
ceived in the interests of Free Trade.” The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which also sifted the question to the bottom, 
decided that a countervailing duty was not in any sense of the term 
Protection. The request of the deputation to Ijord Salisbury to use 
all legitimate moans ‘ ‘ consistent with the principles of Free Trade ” 
is therefore a perfectly practical and sound proposal. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

George Maetineau. 


Mincing^^lane^ July 2G. 
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THE HHOAK OAmi, 

THE EIIEAIANNITE PiH)CBSS. 

Mr. L. Elrnnann., who has rocivutly rot.tirntal i;o .Eu.rupo 
visiting tlio Wost TndioH, Inis writt;<ni tbn. folltiwing Icl.tor to ill© 
Demorara Argifsy : 

BITGA'R MANU KACHTHCE. 

Dear Sir, —When ]. sent yon a note for tlio Anjong, ii'ltli inst., J 
omitted to tliiink }e:m,r c(>rr<^spond(,vut for having ealled iitiention 
of the planters to the yalno, n.s a niamire, of tln,^, residiu^s of the 
Ehrmannite process. This point is a very iin])(,>rtant trno, and I Hhall 
be pleased to draw to it the attention of jda-nters l)y sonie tignrtis. 

The lime wasto from sugar factories contains only a vi'ry small 
percentage of phosphate of linnn from the n-ction of the iiino on the 
sohihle phosjdiatos contained in the natural juic(}. 

A sample of tho skimmings from the top of clariiiors, in Ehrmaiiiiito 


process, analysed as follows : ■-* 

Moisture df)* 

Organic matter and sugar 23d)S 

Mineral do. B‘27 

Silica 0*63 


containing nitrogen 0'80 equal to ammonia 0*97 ; phosplioric acid 
2*71 equal to tribasic phosphate of lime 5*81. 

Two samples of cakes from filter process: — 


Moisture 37* 42* 

Organic matter and sugar 35'B() .... 34*30 

Mineral do 26*40 23* 

Silica . O'BO .... 0*70 

Nitrogen, containing 0*56 .... 0*56 

equal to Ammonia 0*67 .... 0*67 

Idioephoric acid 7*85 .... 5*30 

equal to Ammonia 17*13 .... 11*56 


These skiianvingB and tho filter prociiss (,;ak,os contai:n witli tlio 
organic and albuminoid matters, the formonts of tlie (jane juitjo. 

The ferments are organic raatteu* having a groud t*(3H<:5iu.blance to 
albnminoid matter, they are solublo in water, and :i;f lirno' and 
phosphoric acid are added to the liquor, the precipiitafce (jollccts with 
the phosphate of lime, tho ferments, the organic and the albuminoid 
matters, that subside to tlio bottom of tho clarifier or rise to tho top 
of the liquid, according to the method of heating the juice. 
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Wo see tliat the residues of Ehrmannite |)rocess are organic matter 
mixed with pliosphatcj of lime in the best form as food for the plant ; 
and they arc composed of the same elements or constituents that the 
cane has taken from the soil and the atmosphere, besides an addition 
of very finely precipitated phosphate of lime. 

The best way to utilii^e the skimminga and cakes from filter presses 
or bag presses is to mix them every day with the ashes from the 
furnaces, coral sea sand and shells (when procurable), and burnt 
earth. The large quantity of sub-oxydised iron in Demerara soils 
gives a great importance to tbe use of burnt earth as improving 
largely the quality of the soil. 

Here ai-e the analyses of ordinary soil, and of the same burnt soil 
(red earth), from another colony. 



Ordinary Soil. 

Burnt Soil 

Water and organic 

.... 4-700 .... 

0-650 

Alumina and Oxy. of iron . . 

....13- 

14-450 

Lime 

.... 0-360 .... 

0-980 

Magnesia 

. .. 0-250 .... 

0-320 

Oxyde of sodium 

. . . 0-048 . . . . 

0-127 

Potash 

. . 0-022 .... 

0-249 

Phosphoric acid 

. . . . 0-089 .... 

0-230 

Insoluble in acid 

. . .. 81-450 . . . . 

70*500 


The quantity of assimilable potash has been increased ten times, 
lime five times, phosphoric acid two and a half. 

The I'efuse of Ehrmannite process gives not only a good manure 
for the growing of the cane, but it also contains the most favoni'able 
elements for producing more crystallisable sugar, and decreasing the 
quantity of uncrystallisable sugar, too often due to an excess of 
ammonia. All the Ehrmainiite used for defecating cane juice is 
recovered as manure in the best form. 

The i'ollowing data from experiments I made last year in Mauritius 
will fully domonstrate the value of the residue. The experiments 
were made to improve the quality of the cane juicn in a part of the 
island where the juice was always rich in glucose ; the canes being 
good and very liealtliy. I give only the analyses of juice in crystal- 
lisable and uncrystallisable sugar, as this is the more important : — 

A and A^' — Complete Manure. 

■ B and B''— do. with 50 per cent, phosphatio gypsum. 

0 and O'— do. with 50 per cent. Packard’s super- 

phosphate 17 per cent, soluble phosphoric acid. 
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B and Excess of lime (sulpha, fco and phosplnitcs). 
C and (B— Excess of pliosplioric a.ciii. soluble. 

A B 0™- Analysis of iiniuaturnd cancis. 

A' C'-— do. of fully ripe tianos. 


?(U’ nitre. A. B. €. 


Crystallisable sugar ......... 

. 148*93 . 

lr)2'70 . . 

lo'L44 

IT ncry sta Hi sable s ugar 

8*99 . 

7-S7 . . 

7*20 

Uncry stallisablo 2 crystal . . . 

. 6*01 . 

5*02 . . 

'1 * 66 

Per Litffj. 

A'. 

B 

0 

Crystallisal.)le sugar 

. 185*89 . 

. 193*20 

1,99*37 

U ncry stallisahle s iigiii* 

. 6*74 . 

. 0*48 , . 

5*84 

IJiicrystalliaablo '1 crystal . . . 

3*62 . 

2*836.. 

2*93 


These figures show the very important action of lime and phosphoric 
acid when comhinod, as increasing the cpiaiitity ami th,e «|iialifiy of 
sugar, the quantity of crystallisable being iricreasriil from 18d*8S) 
to 199*37, 'be., 18*48 gr., or 7*2 per cent.; and the (piaiiiity of 
‘‘ quotient glucosique” being lessened 0*09. 

I have xiot in iny notes tho analysis of tho soil, but, likti ])omerju*a 
soils, it was very poor in lime and x>liosphoric acid, and (ujufaining a 
large amount of iron and alumina. In tho above ex|)eriinents it may 
be soon that soluble phosphoric acid (witliout excess of lime) has 
nearly the same quotient of glucose as the gypsum; so, if it had bomi 
combined with all the quantity of lime re(piirod to make triliasic 
phosphate of lime, tho result would have been far btitter. 

The conclusion is that for soils like Demorara soils ilie iiso of 0110101- 
cal manures containing soluble phosphates, sucli a,s Bupcsrpliosphaies 
or dissolved guanos, is a great mistake, and a loss of iiion(;y ; as 
planters do not got all the profit of tlic phosphoric acid tliey liuve piiid 
for. A great part of tho phosphoric acid, for want of linn.^ imme- 
diately assitnilablo in tlio soil, turns insoluble, atul bi.jliig plios|)hii,to 
of iron and alumiixa is nearly lost for the plant. TI,m best manui’i^ for 
the TJeinerara clay soils is precipitated pliosphatcs ; tlicy givtj l;o f;lnj 
plant lime and phosphoric acid ready for aRsimilatioiu Lime is in 
plants as common salt is to animals; when lime is not Bul]:i(?ierit in, 
quantity for tho plant, the <levelopment of tho plant is not complete, 
and also the formation of sugar in tho cane. Ijiine is also noccjssary 
for the nitriheatioa of organic matter iti the' soil. But this question 
would require a ^special note, and would take a too long space in 
your columns. There is another and more important quostion of loss 
of sugar alluded to in the letter of your correspondent, which I wan^ 
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to j>ut before tlie eyes of the planters. This is the question of sugar 
cane being inyorted to glucose by acid in the different stages of the 
fabrication of sugar, under certain circumstances. I don’t allude to 
ferments, as they are, by the use of Ehrmannite, Separated with the 
skiiniiiings ; so tho only loss of sugar may come from acidity. 

I would like to enter fully on the subject ; it is so full of interest to 
the colony ; but I shall here use only a few figures to sliow the 
importance of the question, and tho advantage of phosphoric acid, in 
a special form, over other acids. I mean purified phosphoric acid as. 
Ehrmannite ; for many other forms of phosphoric acid which have 
been tried and have failed were cheap and impure phosphoric acid 
made for inaimro, and noxious to cane juice, producing loss of sugar.. 
The inverting power of acids for sugar is as follows : — 


Tartric Acid 

. . 13*8 

Sulphuric Acid . . . . 

. . 84*2 

Phosphoric Acid. . . . 

. . 2C-9 

Ohlorhydiic Acid . . 

.. 100* 

Oxalic Acid 

. . o4'u 

Nitric Acid 

.. 100*1 


Phosphoric acid, a mineral acid, has less invertive power than the 
oxalic, an organic acid. The danger of inverting the sugar by phos- 
phoric acid is much less than by sulphurous acid turning so easily 
into sulphuric acid during the fabrication, as it may he seen from th® 
annexed figures of good and of bad fabrication I take from many 
others. Usines A. A' and B are without triple eflret, and not much 
care is taken in the fabrication, making white sugar by a great 
excess of suli)liur. 0 is with triple effet and good management’ 
making white sugar. A, A B, and C use only sulphur process and 
lime. 

/Juice from, the mill, 1P8 Beaume — Glucose % crystal- 


( lisahle sugar 2*40 

Juice from open battery, 20^ Beaume 10*98 

Do, <io. 23'-* ■ do, . . ■ 14*48' 

Sugar (iestroyed, 12*08 ^ of crystallisable sugar. 

A’s juicse from tho mill, 10*5 Beaume— -Glucoso % crystal. 8*10 
Same Juice from open battery, 18*9 do.^ do. 8*37^ 

Lobs of sugar, 8*37 

B’s juice from the mill, 9*4, B. 

Same from open battery, 13*8, B. 

„ „ „ 18*6, B. 

Loss of sugar, 5*02 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


6 * 50 ' 

10*76 

11*62. 
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C’s juice from tlie mill 6 “‘16 

„ „ clarifier .. .. .. .. .. . .... (>’64 

„ ,, eliminator .. . .. .. 8-02 

,, triplo efiet third pan .. .. BT4 

Loss of su^ar, 2*66. 

The loss is clonfilo here represented, as sugar turned into glucose 
prevents tlie crystallisation of about its weight of sugar : so the total 
loss before the juice goes to vacuum pan was from 5*32 per cexit. to 
24*16 per cent. Mt mmc erudimini,^^ I give as coinp)arisoii the 
figures 0'*^ of the same estate 0, same machinery, but using 
Ehrmannite, purified sulphui’ous acid by carbonate of baryta, and 
lime ; the loss of sugar is largely decreased, and the sugar much more 


beautifully white. 

Cb Juice from the mill, 11*1 Beaunie. . ^ 

1 Glucose 2 ( 

^ 3*18 

n »!! 

clarifiers, 10*1 „ | 

* of ' 

j 3-24 

>> jj 

eliminator, 11* ,, | 

‘ cryst. ‘ 

1 3-24 

j) f > 

triple elf et, 27 *2 ,, ^ 

; sugar. ( 

3*32 

UK Juice from the mill, 10*1 Beaume 


5*98 

»» 

clarifiers, 10*1 „ 


0*10 

j > j » 

eliminator, 11*1 ,, 


6*10 

j j » } 

filters, 11*1 „ 


6*14 

J) 13 

triple off et, 26*4 ,, 


6*16 


Loss of sugar, 0*18. Total loss, 0*36. 

These figures require no comment. The losses in syrups vary in 
the same proportion. 

Several times, when cleaning the triple efiot and vacuum pan, 
explosions of gas occurred in Mauritius, by mixture of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with the air. Sulphuretted hydrogen cannot be produced 
unless sulxdmrous ac'id Inis turned into sul|>haric acid and sulphates, 
whicli, being deoxidised by orgiinie matter of syiaip, produced buI- 
phides and sulphuretted hydrogen. So when tlax juice is ti’catcnl by 
■sulx>hur only, it is not purfiod; largo quantities of sulpluir coinpounds 
remaining in the juice, and spoiling molaBses and rum. 'When the 
juice is purified by ' phosphoric acid, the phosphoric acid and phos- 
phates are jmecipitatod before boiling, and the juice is really purified; 
•of course. giving larger quantity of sugar, and beautiful sugar. When 
glucose is not existing in very abnormal quantity in the canes, and 
not produced' in the fabrication, the sugar is very hard, well cured in 
the centrifugal, and giving a fair return in first jet ; from 10 to 152 
more than by the other methods. 
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Eew words only to terminate. I want to allude to a very important 
question for the colonies. The production of sugar is so enormous 
that we, sugar planters, have to look for other uses. All the sugar 
cannot go to the consumer direct, or to the refinery, without keeping 
the prices very low. Dried grapes are each year introduced into 
Eranoe for making wine and large quantities are also used in other- 
countries ; first sugars when fermenting give pure alcohol, glycerine, 
succinic acid, ethers, with good fiavoxu*, and very healthy, hut on 
many occasions it cannot he used, being much too expensive ; and 
when 2nd and 3rd sugars are used the result is had. No doubt with 
juice well purified, and also good purification of molasses, good 
muscovado and concrete 2nd and 3rd sugars could he largely used for 
making wine and beer, if the flavour of the sugar is good. A pecu- 
liarity of the Ehrinannite process is that the sugars have a very good 
taste, and the flavour of the cane juice. If we could sell purified 
2nd and 3rd sugars to wine and beer makers, we could get some 
profit from the glucose, as they want it ; but the refiners not only 
do not pay for it, but make a reduction in price. 

I regret being obliged to leave the colony by this mail, and I take 
the opportunity of the Argosy to give my best thanks, to the press, 
and to many planters and other gentlemen to whom I have had the 
pleasure to bo introduced; wishing also to the colony pleasanter 
times in the future, and a good remuneration for the intelligence and 
enterprising activity displayed by its colonists. 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

L. Ehumann, F.C.S.. 

Tower Moielf ^Oth June^ 1S87. 

MESSES. HENEY TATE & SONS. 

Tho following resolution was unanimously carried at a crowded public 
meeting of over 900 working men, held on July Ist, at Silverton, E., under 
iho prt5Hi(leucy of Mr. James E. Muir, managcjr for Mcssi's. Henry Tato and 
Sous, Thainoa Sugar Eofinory : — “ That this mooting of working men 
cngag’Cid in tho sugar tra,de protests against the attack made upon the 
industries of tliis country Jind its colonics by the foreign bounty system ; it 
d( 3 nios tluit working men as a body deshe to be supplied with an}'' commodity 
below its natural ftoo trade price, and it emphatically calls upon our Govern- 
ment to take such stops as maybe found necessary to effectually stop foreign 
Governments from crippling or destroying an important industry.” 

^ Eranco is paying to Grecia 000,000 each year for grape3 
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LOUISIANA SIJGAB CEOPS. 


Since our lasfc iswuo we liavc recoivod froni Mr. Alceo Uouclierciau 
The Loairtiana Sugar Bcporfc lor lSS(>-87/’ contaitiiiig eerlalii.uLlata, 
nbtaiiieil by a p ersotial vwifc fco each ]»laiifcat;ion. W*' le.im i'roai, the 
Introduction tiiat this report is the niueteonthof tlnusorie.s cojriirie/ricod 
by Mr, A. Boucliereau’s father. 

The following* OKtracts are taken from the ronoi'fc : — 

“The poor result wo attrilmto to tlio killing freeze of January, 
1886, and the protracted cold wet wc rather ; then a, rainy spell 
from May to August, greatly iiitorlbring with the cultivation and 
laying by of the crop ; finally a long <lrougdit from Aiignst to 
October ; from this time on the wenther was most favouradde. . . 

Ga,n(5 cutting iuid sugar making wasro started a.bout tlie loth, (Ocdolxn*), 
altlioag.li soino started a f(}W days oarli(*.r, l)ut the mass of tlie phinturs 
started Novoinbei* 1st, owing to the baidcwiirdrinss of the season 
which prevailed from early spring nntil this inoiitli. , . The emm 

yielded well as a, rule, and the juice improved in saruduirine «|ualitic^s 
as the season advar,iccd. . . The cane was very rip(i, but owing to 

its siuall size tbe cutter passed over the land w'iili unusmi! 

We cannot recall liny year when so small a str< nun of juice issued 
from a good feed of cane. . . Grinding was wound ii}) on every 
plantat.ioi.i in Dccemlxjr. . . Those who boasttnl of good growths df 

cane did not succeed in the extraction of the amount of juie,e which 
its size promised, and those who exceeded 60 per cent. (,)f last year’s 
crop had reason to congratulate themselves, for wt.j Imve not had so 
bad a season for the cultivation of cane in the last fifty yei.U’vS,” 

“ In regard to the growing crop w(,^ are delightetr in liaviiig tlio 
** pleasure to state that it is in a highly ])rospi.u*ous condition, and if 
“ n()thing happens tf) darken tlie outlook, there is no doubt tlmt tlie 
“crop will be largo, perhaps the largest since tlie Civil Wa,r.’^ 

With respect to the future of this industry Ml*. A. Boiiclairiaui says; 
“ With the (,):-ganization of^ agricultu,ral Hocietics througliout the 
parishes, tlie oxpmiment station, the reduction <>! European sugar 
bounties, and a national law on food adultei’ation, (ind ti 
protective tariff (liero is a goodly uuuibor of conditions ; the itali(‘H are 
oui* own), we caui. venture to say that tins sugar industry will lai nmdo 
remunorative. l^lan tors will work witli more eriliglifciimerdi, ami no 
doulit wi.Il apply Bckmce t() fuiltl w<)rk, as our bent compefltorM liave 
done and arc still doing, pro<luclug rich, or sugar ])ci,)t every y(%u,r. 
They will also abandon the use of this autlquul'Cd a,|>|)u,r:itu,H,’ and 
adopt all of tlio lat<5st improved machinery, in the ma-nufaeiure of th<< 
staple ; thereliy iiroducing largm,* cro]is with, more e.c(,),uomy, and 
(hiving thenr (;om,|HTflt<)rs <mt of market (I!) 'Wa eaii do it, if we 
put our lu5ads to it and persevered* 

This report cotitaiiis a livst of the liouisiana, plant*'U,’s and sugar 
plantations, with the production of sugar of each, and tlie kind of 
sugar. The number of sugar plante.rB is just about 1,600, so that 
last year the average production of each was not quite 82 tons. 

'Mr. Boucliereau gives a ■ very interesting tallies, sliowing e,ach 'year’s 
crop for the past 62 years, which wo give on the, next page. 
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Louisiana Sugar Crops, 1823-1826. 


Year. 

Hdds. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Hdds. 

Tons. 

1823 

30,000 

16,800 

1855 

231,429 

129,600 

1824 

32,000 

17,920 

1856 

73,296 

41,045 

1825 

30,000 

16,800 

1857 

279,697 

156,640 

1826 

45,000 

25,200 

1858 

362,296 

202,885 

1827 

71,000 

39,760 

1859 

221,840 

124,230 

1828 

88,000 

49,280 

1860 

228,753 

128,101 

1829 

48,000 

26,880 

1861 

459,419 

257,275 

1830 



1862 

Ho data. 


1831 



1863 

76,800 

43,008 

1832 

70,000 

39,200 

1864 

10,387 

5,816 

1833 

75,000 

42,000 

1865 

18,070 

10,119 

1834 

100,000 

56,000 

1866 

41,000 

22,960 

1835 

30,000 

16,800 

1867 

37,647 

21,082 

1836 

70,000 

39,200 

1868 

84,250 

47,180 

1837 

65,000 

36,400 

1869 

87,090 

48,770 

183S 

70,000 

39,200 

1870 

144,881 

81,133 

1839 

115,000 

64,400 

1871 

128,461 

71,942 

1840 

87,000 

48,720 

1872 

108,520 

60,771 

184-1 

90,000 

50,400 

1873 

89,498 

50,119 

1842 

140,000 

78,400 

1874 

116,867 

65,445 

1843 

100,000 

56,000 

1875 

144,146 

80,722 

1844 

200,000 

112,000 

1876 

169,331 

94,825 

1845 

186,000 

104,160 

1877 

127,753 

71,542 

1846 

140,000 

78,400 

1878 

213,221 

129,404 

1847 

210, OOO 

134,400 

1879 

169,972 

93,505 

1848 

220,000 

123,000 

1880 

218,314 

122,256 

1849 

2475)23 

138,836 

1881 

122,982 

68,872 

1850 

211,201 

118,273 

1882 

241,220 

85,083 

1851 

237,5-17 

133,026 

1883 

221,515 

124,04:8 

' 1852 

321,934 

180,283 

1884 

170,431 

95,441 

1853 

-149,324: 

251,621 

1885 

231,290 

129,522 

1854 

346,635 

194,115 

1886 

145,968 

81,743 


In roducsinfj** tlio lilids. to EngUsli tons, wo liave taken tli© lilid. as 
oqiiivalent to 0*56 of a ton, or an average weiglit of 125()Iks. 

Th,e average production of the past ten years (1877-1886) is 
100, Ml tone ; for the ton years previous to the war (1852-1861) tke 
average production was 166,373 tons* 
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greenooe: harbour trust and the sugar 

BOUNTIES. 


The Greenock Harbour Trustees have transmitted tlie folio 
petition to Parliament on the question of the sugar boiiiitios, which 
Mr. Thomas Sutherland, M.P., has presented in the IIoubo of 
Commons:— 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of G roat 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the Trusteoe of the Port and Harbours of 
Greenock, under their Corporate Seal, 

Sheweth — 

1. That your petitioners are the Trustees of the Port and Harbours of 
Greenock, incorporated under the Greenock Port and Harbours Act, 18GG, 
and, as such, the property, management, and control of the Port and Har- 
bours of Greenock are vested in, hold, used, and enforced by tliom. 

2. That your petitioners, under successive Acts of Parliiimont, wCre 
invested with borrowing powers to tho extent of .€1,800,000, and liave 
already borrowed money and constructed an extensive system* of liarbours, 
docks, warehouses, and other works, rei>ro.senting a valiio of U 2 )wards of 
£1,500,000. 

Jk That youur petitioners have for a long period of years dorivod a sub- 
stantial proportion of their revenue from duos on vessels Ijringing sugar, and 
from dues on sugar imported and warehoused at Groenoek to siq>[)Iy tho large 
trade of sugar refining, which has hitherto been the staple trades of the. town, 
as well as from du( 3 s on vessels and from duos on refined sugar going out- 
wards from Greenock. 

4. That your petitioners have for some time ol)sorv(3d with anxiety the 
precarious condition of this national industry through tho unjust and in- 
jurious operation of foreign bounties, whereby a large numlaif of sugar 
refineries at Bristol, Dublin, Southampton and London, as well its in tliis 
town, have been closed. 

5. That your petitioners deplore the loss, from the sanu! poniicious cjiuso, 
of a large and lucrative import and export traffic with tlui ctuio sugar pro- 
ducing West India Islands, with which the port of Grcjonoek, Iu t mercliauts, 
and refiners were in years past closely conmicted; but more osp(u'iaIly is tlio 
attention of your petitioners now directed to tho critical condition of tbo 
local sugar refining indiistiy, which, in consecpionce of the long-continued 
and the late further- increased Continental bouiiiios, is still mon*. seriously 
piyjudicod and threatened with extinction. 

6. Tliat your petitioner, as trustees of a large jmblie. corporation, are 
oloBcdy identified in interest with this long-establislied trad(3 of sugar refining. 
dopendi.ng tliercon for a siibsta-ntiul proportion of rovivmie, lioib direetly uiul 
indiroetdy,^ and regard the present aggravated and threatening ustieet of 
matters with ajiprelionsion iiTid afiirm. 

Your petitioners theri'foro humbly pra.y that in the ca,uH(3 of free and 
unfettered trade your honourahlo lionso will take immediate am! vigorous 
action, by such means as nmy ho deemed most elfective, to ueutraliMO and 
counteract iliOHo injurious sugar boimties, and so avert a ealamil-y of far- 
reaching commercial consoquonces that must ensue if tlie bo;itelo pulic.y of 
foreign Governments, in the fimn of sugar bounties, is perniitf ed to continue 
unchecked, and to strike longer at one of the most valuable national 
industries, and the staph; trade of this town and seaport. 

And your juititionors will ever pray. 

(Signed,) EoBBiiT SxIA.^’'K:nA'Nl), Clmirman. 
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EOEEia^T COMMENTS UPON THE PEOPOSED SUGAE 

CONGEESS. 

The DetiUche Zacherindmtrie says: — “We hear from London, that 
tlio English GoTcrnmont has qnite decided to introduce countervailing 
duties in the case of those countries which are unwilling to agree to 
the abolition of the premiums. 

“ The German sugar industry can only desire that this decision may 
be carried into effect, for by the new law (not as yet promulgated) the 
premiums are, on the one hand, not only the lowest in coinj)arison 
Avith those of all other countries, but, on the other hand, so An;ry low, 
and bound up Avith such a clumsy system of taxation of the beets, 
tliat their total abolition can only be a c[uestion of time, and, indeed, 
of no A'ory long time. Germany is, therefore, in a position to agree 
at once to the proposition for a total abolition of the premiums, and 
thus to secure for herself the most important market in the whole 
world — Eiigbind . 

“ Wo belieAm lioweimr, that Austria, Belgium, and Holland will 
also give up their premiums, so that there would then only remain 
France, who will not be very willing to lose the English market. 
In consequence of this, the language of the Journal des Fahrkants or 
rather of Mia B. Bureau has quite changed its tone ; instead of the 
■sovereign refusal to take any part whatoA'or in the Congress, which 
AAn have had hitherto, we read in the leading article of the 18th 
instant. 

“We cannot disguise from oursehms that wo are ii'resistibly 
tending to an international sugar coiwention, haAung for its object 
the reduction or al;)olition of the sugar premiums.” 

The article in the Journal des Fahricants closes Avith the following 
serious Avarniug, of which the German manufacturers also Avill do 
well to take note 

“ The best protection consists in the reduction of the cost of pro- 
duction, tuid tlie sugar industry will only be really in a strong 
position, on the day when it can dispense with the humiliating and 
uncertain protection which is afforded by legislation.” 

Eef erring to the remarks of the Journal des FdbrimnU just quoted, 
the Eronch Sucrerie Indujdne says : — 

“ These last wmrds seems to us to go too far, and to ignore in a 
most ungrateful manner the benefits of the laAv of 1884 ; hut after all 


32 
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•we must make no mistake about it, tlie future, and tlie near future 
will Ijiing with it tlie abolition of premiimis with us as with our (.‘oni- 
petitors, and we must bo ready for the struggle. Mairai'ae.turiiig 
processes are rapidly improving, progress is constant, but wbai; Wi^ 
have most to fear, is tliat cultivators will not be able to go on if tlu) 
legal yield is to be indclinitely extended from year to year and a 
continually richer beet be required in consequence. 

If we are moving in the direction of the abolition of bounties, it 
would be useless and even dangerous to go on with this indchiiite 
increase in the sacobarine contents of the beets. 

It is evident that we have not nearly got to the end of the sugar 
question, and that the economical problems wliicli sui’round it and are 
created by it are far from being solved, and their daily changing aspect 
renders solution difEoult.” 

A late number of the Journal des Fahricants says: — “Welrdiovo 
that, when the day comes when the foreign govcirnmeuts, united 
together, with Germany and England at their head, declare tlujin- 
selves ready to abolish the promiuins, and are able to prove tliat 
have already reduced them to an insignificant figuro~on tliat day it 
will be very difficult for the Erencli Government to n-il'iise to 
come to an understanding. But wo really cannot forget that it is 
only since 1884 that the Ercnch manufacturers have been enjoying 
certain artificial advantages, and that it was only to avoid the ruin 
with which they were threatened by their bounty-armed German, 
Austrian, and other competitors, fortified by more tlian tliirty yojirs 
protection of the most efficacious kind, that they were ol)liged to 
demand the application of that regime, the benefits of wliieli tliey are 
only to-day receiving. Our competitors too easily forg<it tliai; they 
have had a considerable start of us. Wo really cannot lay clown our 
weapons until wc have got on a Icwcd wifli tliom/' 

The Deaimhe further says : “ A,h may ho gathered 

from those remarks in both the "Ifreneh papers, tliey ask foi* tiiiiie IVu’ 
their industry, and this will be more easily obiiuined, a;iid grautcjd in a 
great(3r desgree, if Eraiice takes part in tlio OongresH, tli.a,n if sln^ 
stands on one side and declines to participate. We also rcjgard thr'5 
request as perfectly Justified in so far as this, that E:nm(XM:;ai::inot be,) 
asked at once to give up all premiums. 

On the whole it appears to us, that this is not the aim which the 
Congress should first of all have in viow. It must bo remombored, 
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tliat the imiyersal introduction of the tax on manufactories or on the 
consumption aimed at in former international negotiations is by no 
means snflicient to put an end to all premiums ; the latter may exist 
in a, latent form in the calculations of the different raw sugars into 
reiiiied, in the ratios of the co-efficients, the standard samples, in the 
manner of sampling, and, last not least, in fraudulent action. 

“ As wo hayo already pointed out before, what mainly contributed 
to the non-success of the Oonyention of 1864, was the inequality of 
the rate of taxation in the countries which were parties to the Con- 
yention, and hence wo consider it as the first task of the Congress to 
bring a, bout the greatest possible equality in the taxation, and this in 
tlic direction of reduction, because, no matter where the premiums 
may lie concealed, the gain from them diminishes in proportion with 
the reduction of the tax. Such a uniyersal reduction has become 
much easier through the increased receipts from the sugar tax in 
those countries whore premiums are in force, an increase which will 
bo oontinuod in the campaign shortly commencing.” 

The following telegram, dated July 27th, is from Berlin: — '“‘The 
attitude of the British Goyernment on the sugar bounty question and 
the progress of the anti-bonnty moyement in England ax^e closely 
observed hero. In Germany international action on this subject 
would be welcomed. The Government is favourable to the abolition 
of sugar bounties, and it has openly said so ; hut it is an inevitable 
condition ^tliat all the countries concerned shall, adopt common 
measures. As matters are, home consumers suffer seriously and 
foreign buyers of German sugar benefit at the expense of the jirodiic- 
ing country. Though international action is desired, it is not believed 
tin it it will at present bo taken. Probably thei’c will bo more 
difficiulty with Franco than with Austria ; but should either country 
decline to join the rest, the whole scheme would necessarily fail. 

It is stated that tlio Yieiina Foreign Office has informed both the 
Aiistrian and Hungarian Ministries of Ooniiaeroo of the. Note which 
th(;) English Goyernraont has addressed to it on the siibj(?ct of a 
Gonforonco concorniug the sugar boixnties. The Austrian Govern- 
ment consents in principle to the abolition of those bounties, and will 
in the Gonferonoo adopt an attitude in accordance witli the common 
decisions of Austrian and Hungarian Finance Ministers. Th,o 
Austrian Eeiclistath, which last Session had a Bill on the sugar tax 
under its consideration, was also of opinion thixt any International 
action for abolishing such bounties deserved support. Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland are likewise favourable to theii’ abolition, and 
only France appears to be opposed to the proposal. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (UNITED KINGDOM) OF RAW 
AND refined ; SUGARS. 

January 1st to Junis 30th, 1886 and 188 . 

Board of Trade Bet urns. 


IMPOETS. 



Quantities. 

Vai 

CE. 

Eaw Sugars. 

1886^ 

1SS7. 

1886. 

1887. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

G-emiany * * 

2,589,398 

3,435,170 

1,693,263 

1,844,203 

.Holland 

173,325 

202,094 

114,122 

109,547 

.Belgium 

392,931 

467,958 

256,295 

244,418 

France 

6,141 

17,172 

3,627 

10,318 

BritisliWest Indies & Guiana 

1,198,440 

1,473,304 

987,362 

1,050,826 

British East Indies 

380,143 

174,867 

206,868 

79,732'^' 

Ch-ina and Hong Kong .... 

44,226 

312 

26,393 

201 

Mauritius 

167,164- 

58,040 

114,061 

: 30,160 

Sixanish West India Islands 

5,000 

104,466 

4,250 

()2,800 

Brazil 

372,859 

384,722 

254,594 

202,345 

Java 

3,020,247 

2,357,828 

2,291,448 

1,537,685 

Philippine Islands 

192,772 

153,643 

115,123 

70,020 

Pe.ru 

331,869 

199,855 

215,857 

122,081 

Other Countries 

398,564 

295,459 

292,327 

166,732 

Total of Raw Sugars . . 

9,273,079 

9,325,490 

6,006,187 

' 5,531,068 

Molasses 

115,400 

172,246 

I 38,580 

52,(541 

Total B,a,iv Sugars .... 

— 


6,044,707 

5,583,700 

Edfined Sugars. 
Germany 

827,617 

1,404,027 

i 

^ 714,884 ' 

1,075,283 

Holland 

524,584 

686,012 1 

i 471,513 1 

531,72) 

Belgium 

51,713 

96,278 : 

i 49,486 ' 

78,li31 

France 

270,137 

756,020 ’ 

: 255,084 ' 

563,050 

United States 

562,490 

657,043 

i 507,964 

: 524,283 

Other Countries 

653,102 

9,164 

547,734 

0,017 

Total of Refined ...... 

2,889,943 

3,608,644 

2,546,005 

2,779,593 


EXPO,RTS.— .XiKR'XN'KD Sugars, 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

.6 1 

£ 

Denmark 

69,04S 

57,848 : 

49,523 1 

30,955 

Belgium 

23,869 

21,400 

17,518 

13,002 

France, .* 

26,824 1 

22,101 

20,850 ! 

1 5*, 5 8 (5 

Portugal, Azores, & Madeira 

: 44,856 j 

52,08.7 

33,84 7 j 

29,927 

Italy .... .... 

35,310 

42,711 

25,H0r> 

25,940 

British Koidih America .... 

6,118 

8,000 

(5,173 1 

4,954 

Other Countries 

165,188 

156,679 , 

130,005 I 

104,351 

Total’ 

371,210 

; -361,484 j 

284,388 1 

222,72! 
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SUOAE STATISTICS— GEEAT BKITAIN. 

To July 23bd, 1887 and 1886. In Thousands of Tons, to 

Tn® NEAKEST THOUSAND. 



STOCKS. 

DELIVBRIES. 

IMPORTS, 


1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886, 

London . . 

. . 84 . . 

. 125 

172 . 

. 162 

180 .. 

196 

Liverpool 

. . 90 .. 

. 115 

144 . 

. 137 

157 , . 

154 

Bristol . , 

4 .. 

, 8 

35 . 

. 33 

36 

32 

Clyde . . . . 

. . 53 . 

, 69 

124 

. 126 

142 .. 

129 

Total 

. . 231 

317 

475 

458 

515 

511 


Decrease 

. , 86 

Increase , 

..17 

Increase . 

. 4 


STJGAE STATISTICS — TJKITEl) STATES. 

(From Messrs. Willett $ Kanilin's Cireular, Kew York.) 

For the four frincipal Poets. In Thousands of Tons, to the 
NEAREST Thousand. To June, 1887 and 1886. 

STOCKS. DELIVERIES. IMPORTS. 
July 1st. In Juno. In Juno. 

1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 


Hew York 160 ..128 61 .. 80 88 . . 90 

Boston 20 .. 23 18 .. 17 18 . . 21 

Philadelphia.. .. 5 .. 5 13 .. 11 13 . , 13 

Baltimore 

Total 185 156 92 108 119 124 


Increase.. 29 Decrease,. 16 Decrease.. 5 
Total for the Tear — — 625 552 707 650 

HEW YOEK PRICES EOK SUGAR. 


J^rom Willett, llamlcn if Go.\s lieporl, Jtdy 1/fth, tSS7. 


Fair IlKFtNiNa. 

9()()/o 

CiCNTiGS. 

Ghanu- 

LATIOU. 

StaaHU. a. 

.S'ro(;K. risf Fooii Poju’k. 

July 14, 1887.-4 T-lfic. 

5 IM6c. 

%'■ 


Juii. 1, iHH7 102,270 iotiM, 

July Ifl, 188(L>— l|c. 

5^0, 

6 .3-lfic. 

5 n-i6-!iu. 

Juu. 1, IKBi’v- 57,32M t.tnin. 

July 16, 188r>.-5ic. 


6 946'4c, 

01 

Jiui. 1, 1885 - 89,18!: f.oUH. 

July 17, 1884.-5C, 

5 1546c. 

6|c. 

6*-llc. 

Jau. n IHSl— (!0,!)(»0 ioui. 

July 19, 1883.-6 1.1-1(50. 

7^’c. 

1 8 1546c, 

Bic, 

Jau. 1, !H8:i— 5(1, 297 t4mH. 

July 20, 1882.— 7|'C, 

8 MOc. 

OiJo. 

87{i. 

Oail. .1, 1.H.S2-- 43,!«27 t 0 U«. 

July 21. 1881.— 7 |c. 

B^c. 

i 95-lOc, 

9 746-|o. 

Jau, 1, 18HI— 66,990 tons. 

July 15, 1880.— 7 IWtSc. 

8|c. 

1 9|40c. 


Jau. 1, 188R~- 63,558 fcoUK. 

July 17, 1879,— Ofo. 

7|c. 

8|[C. 

«Hc. 

Jan. 1, 1879— 50,773 toiLH, 

July 18, 1878.-7 3-16c. 

8C- 

' 9|c. 

me. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,2:10 toiw. 

July 19, 1877,— 9|c. 

lOjc. 

Hie, 

Hie. 

Jan. 1, 1877— 25,885 tons. 
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Stocks of Stram m tee Chief Markets of Europe ok the 
30th Juke, foe Three Years, ik thousands 

OF TOKS, TO THE HE A REST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

1 

France. Holland 

1 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

Remaining 
four princi- 
^dXentrepots, 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

! 

Total I 
1885. 

i 

1 238 ' 

j 

155 1 46 , 

i 

76 

— 

53 

18 

586 

738 

733 j 

1 


Consumption of Sugar in Europe for Three Years, ending 
30th June, in thousands of tons, to the 

NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

o 



German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

a is 

I'll 

i §1 
a 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

1249 

492 

I 

50 399 

i 

193 

I 

j 342 

2725 

2393 

1 

2599 

i 


Estimated Crop of Eeet Koot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 
FOR THE present Camimign, compared with the actual crop, 

OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 
fFrom Licht's Monthly Oifcular.) 


1887-88. 1886-87. 1885-86. 1884-85. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France. 550,000 . . 500,000 . . 298,407 , . 308,410 

German Empire ..1,000,000 ..1,012,500 .. 838,131 .. 1,154,817 
Atistro-Hunj^mry,. 450,000 .. 525,000 ... 377,032 .. 527,766 

Russia and Toland. 440,000 . . 475,000 . . 537,860 . , 386,433 

Belgium. 110,000.. 91,120.. 48,421.. 88,463 

Holland and other 

Countries .... 50,000 . , 50,000 . . 37,500 . . 50,000 


Total. ..... 2,600,000 2,653,000 2,137,351 2,545,889 

Mr. Licht makes no alteration, from last month, of his estimate of the 
current campaign. 
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STATE AHD PEOSPECTS OE THE ENGLISH SHGAIi 

MAEKET. 


. TEe marliet lias not imdorgoiie material cEaiige during the past 
niontE eitlier for raw or refined. Cane kinds are steady. German 
beet 887, wliicli at one time, omng to speculative operations, readied 
ISs. 3d., is now 12s. 7-J-d., whilst for new crop, 11s. 9d. is quoted. 

Eefined lias supported its position, altliougli foreign goods continue 
in plentiful supply. 

The consumption in tlie United Kingdom shows a satisfactory 
increase, and the same may be said of the United States. 

Confidence in present values is becoming more general. 

The imports of American refined in Juno amounted to 4,258 tons, 
and for the six months to 32,850 tons, against 28,124 tons for the six 
months ending June, 1886, or an increase this year of 4,726 tons. 

The increase in the imports of refined, all kinds, from January to 
June, 1887, show an increase of 21,276 tons upon 1886. 

The deliveries in the United Kingdom up to 23rd July, show an 
increase of 17, 533 tons as compared with the same period in 1886, 
and the imports an increase of 3,078 tons. 

The Stocks in the United Kingdom on 23rd July were 230,932 tons 
against 317,342 tons in 1886, a decrease of 86,410 tons. 


Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are : — 


Floating. Last Montln 

Porto Eico, fair to good Refining . . . . 12/~ to 12. 6 against 11/9 to 12/3. 

Cuba Centrifugals, 9G7o polarization 13/- to 13/3 ,, 13/3 to 13/3. 

Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Refining . . 12/- to 12/G ,, 11/9 to 12/3. 

Java, Ko. 14 to 15, good to strong 13/9 to 14/~ „ 13/6 to 13/9. 


Laxdeu. Last Montli. 

Madras Cane Jaggery .. S/6 to 9/- against 8/6 to 9/3. 

Manilla Cebu and Ilo Ilo 8/6 to 9/- „ 8/6 to 0/3. 


Paris Loaves, lo.b 15/- to 15/1^- „ 15/- to 15/6, 

Titlers .. .. ,, .. 17/3 ,, 17/- 

Tate's Cubes. . . . .. . . .. .. i9/3 ,, 19/3 


Austrian-German Beetroot, SSy^f.o.b, .. 12/7i- „ 12/9 to 12/10| 
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At page 458 vre give an important letter, addinssed by Mr. Martineau 
to Lord Salisbury, in reference to the International Conference on 
Sugar Bounties, with Sir James Forgiisson’s acknowledgment in 

The second Eeport of the Agricultural Station in Barbados, con- 
taining an account of the results obtained upon the experimental 
fields at Dodds’, has just apjjeared ; the first portion we give at page 
465 ; the remaining portion, for want of room, we are compelled to 
hold over until October. 

give a,t page 490 a letter ..from Prof. "Wiley, in which he sevei’oly 
criticizes and comments upon Mr. Kirchhoff’s analytical review of Mr, 
Wiley’s figures in connection with the diffusion experiments at Port 
Scott, given in the June Sugar (Jane. We have always noticed that 
Mr. Wiley’s reports of sugar experiments have the appearance of 
being carefully di'awn up, and whenever he gives an opinion it is 
guardedly stated. This question of ‘‘ diffusion,” as applied to cane, 
is not as yet a /ait accompli are two sides to it; hence our 
desire to see it thoroxxghly discussed. 

In the notice of the Exhibition of Agricultural MacMneiy in the 
Argentine Republic^ given in the July Sugar (kne^ taken from the 
Deutsche Aucherindustrie, the. statement is made: that in Tucuman 
there are 40 sugar factories, chiefiy on the old system.” A 
correspondent who has been some several years in Tucuman informs 
us, that the statement is incorrect, that in fact, very few of these 4o 
factories are without Triple Effect Apparatus. 
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STATE AHB PEOSPECTS OE THE ENGLISH SUGAE 

MAEEET. 


Tlie marPet lias not imclergono material change during the past 
month either for raw or refined. Cane kinds are steady. German 
beet SS|, which at one time, owing to speculative operations, reached 
13s. 3d., is now 12s. 7M., whilst for new crop, 11s. 9d. is quoted. 

Eefined has supported its position, although foreign goods continue 
in plentiful suiqily. 

The consiunptioii in the United Kingdom shows a satisfactory 
increase, and the same may be said of the United States. 

GoiiMence in present values is becoming more general. 

The imports of American refined in June amounted to 4,258 tons, 
and for the six months to 32,850 tons, against 28,124 tons for the six 
months ending June, 1886, or an increase this year of 4,720 tons. 

The increase in the imports of refined, all kinds, from January to 
June, 1887, show an increase of 21,276 tons upon 1886. 

The deliveries in the United Kingdom up to 23rd July, show an 
increase of 17,533 tons as compared with the same period in 1886, 
and the imports an increase of 3,078 tons. 

The Stocks in the United Kingdom on 23rd July were 230,932 tons 
against 317,342 tons in 1886, a decrease of 86,410 tons. 

Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are : — 


Floating. 

Porto Eico, fair to good Eofining . . 
Cuba Centrifugals, 96°/^^ polarization . . . . 
Cuba bluscovados, fair to good Eefining. . 
Java, Ko, 14 to 15, good to strong 

Lanbeb. 

Madras Cane J aggery . . . . 

Manilla Cehu and Ilo Ilo . . 


Last Month. 
12/- to 12/6 against 11/9 to 12/3. 
13/- to 13/3 „ 13/3 to 13/3. 

12/~tol2/G ,, 11/9 to 12/3. 

13/9 to 14/- ,, 13/Gtol3/9. 

Last Month. 
S/G to 9/- against 8/G to 9/3. 
8/6 to 9/- „ 8/G to 9/3. 


Paris Loaves, lo.b 15/- to lo/l-| „ 15/- to 15/G. 

Titlers .. ./ ... .. , 17/3 

Tate’s Cubes.. .. ,, 19/3 ,, 19/3 


Austrian-German Beetroot, 88% f.o.b. „ 12/9tol2/10f 
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At page 458 we give an important letter, addressed by Mr. Martineau 
to Loi'd Salisbury, in reference to the International Conference on 
Sugar Bounties, with Sir James Fergusson’s acknowledgment in 
reply.- 

The second Eeport of the Agricultimal Station in Barbados, con- 
taining an account of the results obtained upon the experimental 
fields at Dodds’, has just appeared; the first portion we give at page 
465 ; the remaining portion, for want of room, we are compelled to 
hold over until October. 

Wc^ give at i>age 490 a letter, Jrom Prof. Wiley, in which he sevei'oly 
criticizes and coniinents upon Mr. Earchhoff’s analytical review of Mt, 
Wiley’s figures in connection with the diffusion experiments at Fort 
Scott, given in the June Sugar (Jane, We have always noticed that 
Mr. Wiley’s reports of sugar experiments have the appearance of 
being carefully drawn up, and whenever lie gives an opinion it is 
guardedly stated. This question of “ diffusion,” as applied to cane, 
is not as yet a fait accornpU are two sides to it ; hence fair 
desire to see it thoroughly discussed. 

In the notice of the Exhibition of Agricultural Machinery in the 
Argentine UegiuhUcy given in the July Sugar (Jane, taken from the 
Deutsche ZuchtrimluBirie, the statement is made ; that in Tiicuman 
there are 40 sugar factories, “ chiefly on the old system.” A 
correspondent who has been some several years in Tucumaii informs 
us, that the statement is incorrect, that in fact, r cry of these 40 
factories are without Triple Effect Apparatus. 
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GEEMAF SUGAR COMPAFIES, 


Company. 

Sales, &c. 

Outlay and 
Expenses. 

O-ross 

Profits. 

Written off. 

Gratifica- 

tion, 

Interest, &c. 

Cost of 
Beets. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks, 

Pfennig. 

Dirschau 



162,382 

47,643 

( 16,687 1 
t 12,746 J 

a 1-00 

Wetterau 



71,967 

36,390 



Eichthal 

929,265 

838,241 

91,024 

104,445 


.... 

Schackenslehen . . . , 



52,241 

49,683 



Broebel 




9,814 



Harsum 



1 39,956) 

1 8,400 j 

38,851 

.... 

i 98f 

Hessen 




? 



Seesen ■ 




23,239 



Othfiresen 




34,787 


.g 90J 

Bautheim 



41,196 

33,500 

21,770 


Wabern 

1,593,839 

1,556,817 

37,032 

31,443 


.... 

Eeinstedt 

426,569 

413,920 


12,775 

.... 


Camburg 



121,956 

51,956 

? 

1'06 

Uslar . 

434,908 

400,560 

34,348 

34,321 



Broits^em 



48,286 

13,624 


; k 1*28 

Liessau ' 



13,528 

(?) 9,020 


1 .... 

Gross Zinkendorf > 





(Austria) ...... j 





.... 

.... 

Ceres (Dirschau) , . 



91,740 

62,495 

6,509 


Brake! ^ 

1 

1,469,394 ; 

1,421,229 

48,165 

46,672 


.... 

Eingelheim 



61,117 

; 59,857 


k 68 

Dingelbe 

694,559 

732,851 


uil. 



Jungbunzlau ) 






(Bohemia) j * * * ' 





.... 



The refinery of Messrs. Spakler & Tetterode, Amsterdam, is only working 
half time in consequence of the low prices of refined sugars. 

/? Cost of working (in addition) 1*26 pf. per centner, 

„ „ ,, 49 pf. per centner, 

e Of this M. 8,923 go to clear off last year’s debit balance, 
d It is doubtful whether this is profit. 
e Cost of working (in addition) 301^ pf. per centner. 

/ Increasing the debit balance to M. 130,781. 
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CAMPAIGN 1886--1887 . — (Continued from page S95.) 





Carried for- 


Capital. j 

Company. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

ward or put 
to Eeserve. 

Dividend. 

Shares, &c. 

Loan. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 


Marks. 

Marks, 

Dirschau 

85,304 


R. 4,304 

R. 4,255 

18^ 

■ 



Wetterau 

35,577 




Eichthal 

13,421 



Schackensleben .... 

2,353 

R. 205 




Droebel 

27,290 




Harsum 

c 9,505 

F. 581 




Hessen 

90,795 

024 





Seesen 






Othfresen 

3,626 


R. 3,626 




Eautheim 

/H,075 




Wabern 

...... 

5,921 





Eeinstedt 

i? 125 





Camburg 

70,000 

027 


m 



Uslar 





Broitzem 

34,662 

4,508 






Liessau 



i 

J m 



Gross Zinkendorf \ 

(Austria) 1 

Ceres (Dirschau) .. 

Brakel 





17,727 

1,493 


f E. 17,727 t 
\ R. 5,008 j 







Ringelheim 

260 


F. 260 




Dingelbe 

m 38,292 

1 



Jungbunzlau ) 
(Bohemia) j 


1 

5% 









g A small credit balance from, the year before is lost. 
h Including cost of working. 
i Part taken from reserve fund.. 

./ Last year, 15^. 

h Cost of working (in addition) 60 pf. per centner. 

I Including a debit balance of M. 14,016 from 1886. 
m Covered out of reserve fund. 
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The Manicli coiTespondent of the Manchester Courier says that 
Messrs. Eahlberg, List, and Co., who have erected extensive works at 
Salhke, near Madgehnrg, have despatched the first parcel of saccha- 
rine produced in their establishment, so that there is now some 
prospect of this article coining at last into the market. Saccharine, 
as is well known, is a sweet substance obtained from Toluol, perfectly 
harmless to the human system, possessing 300 times the sweetening 
properties of ordinary sugar, and leaves no unpleasant after taste. 
The ap2'jea7'a)ice of saccharine in large guantities on the 7 narhet 10111 create 
quite a revolution in this industry, mid must affect some branches very 
consideraMy. The starch and grape sugar manufaclme which is 
s|)iinging up in the United States will probably benefit largely by it. 
For instance, a mixture of one to two parts of saccharine, with 2000 
parts of starch sugar, will form an excellent substitute for beetroot or 
cane sugar when quantity and sweetness have to be taken into con- 
sideration. This mixture will be very valuable for making sweet- 
meats, liqueius, &c., and the puiu saccharine can be used in the 
manufacture of lemonade, champagne, &c. ; it can also be employed 
with advantage for medicinal purposes. 

We have become so accustomed to startling statements in relation 
to sugar, as not to be disturbed by them. About five years ago, 
great things were predicted of Sorghum sugar. In a very few years, 
the United States would be able to supply her own wants, and have 
a surplus for exj)ort ! We hear scarcely anything of it now. 

One feels curious to know what price this first parcel of 
saccharine ” would fetch, and for what purpose it was bought. It 
was stated that the cost would be about Is. 3d. pto’ ounce. It has, we 
do not question, some valuable qualities, which, however, will be 
appreciated more by our chemists and druggists than by our gi’ccers. 


We have been frequently asked for information respecting the Hew 
York ‘‘ Electric Sugar Eefining Company,” capital $1,000,000, in 
10,000 shares of $100 each. It is just two years since we piddished 
the prospectus of this company, and at that time operations v^ere to b«-) 
commenced forthwith. Our latest information is of a like nature. 
Holders of shares in this country, we are told, are very sanguine, ami 
those who might he induced to seU will only do so at a high, premium. 
One is natiually curious to know what has been done during the past 
two years, for if it is the good thing that it is represented to l)e, niuch 
valuable time, it appears to us, is being lost. In November, 1885, Mr. 
Friend, the inventor, was over in this country, and had an interview 
with some of the Liverpool refiners, which, to put it mildly, was not 
of a very satisfactory character. 
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THE SUHAH CONGEESS. 

The proposal of the English Goyernment is naturally exciting- 
considerahle discussion in interested circles, especially in France and 
Germany. 

The situation is fairly described by the Sucrerie Beige, which in 
common with the French Journal des Fahricants is a little sarcastic on 
what they consider ‘ ‘ a complete right-abont-face on the question on 
the part of the English Goyernment.” The former paper says : “We 
have not forgotten the very ironical sarcasms of the English ministers 
on those nations who were sacrificing a j)ortion of the duty levied on 
sugar in order that the English people might consume this article at 
a ridiculously low price.” In the same connection the Journal des 
Fahricants quotes a speech of M. Leon Say, delivered over three years 
ago, in which he stated that Lord Granville told him : “ Germany and 
Austria are delivering us cheap sugar ; it suits thsee countries to do 
this, and you ask me to request them to desist ; do you want us hence- 
forth to pay a higher price for our sugar ? As long as it suits theses 
countries to supply us with sugar at a low rate, we shall take very 
good care not to complain.” They consider that if England really has 
decided to adopt reprisals in the case of those countries which may 
decline to enter into a convention, she is breaking through her tra- 
ditional economic policy, “which puts above all other interests those 
of the British consumer,” and they loudly assert that aU that Germany 
wants is to pxit a stop to the progress which France is so ra23idly 
making by means of the very system which has brought aboxit the 
German supremacy, which the latter now fears to lose. The Sucrerie 
Beige likens the conduct of Germany to that of the traditional fox, 
who wished all his companions to undergo the same amputation as 
himself, and states that the abolition of premiums all over Europe would 
give the Gorman industry a superiority greater than it now possiasses. 

The following is worth reproducing in extenso 

‘ ‘ Another consequences of incalculable extent would also result as 
regards the competition of colonial sugars. Everyone now admits that 
the fall in the price of sugar is caused by the premiums ; the sup- 
pression of these would consequently result in raising quotations to an 
extent diflicult to estimate precisely, which wmuld, however, be below 
the present average premium. From this it follows that the position 
of the manufacturers of beetroot sugar would be unfavourably affected, 
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while that of the cane sugar manufacturers would be materially im- 
proved. This first result would probably be followed by another, viz. : 
an increase in the production of cane sugar, bringing with it an in- 
evitable diminution in the cultivation of beets. G^ermany would do 
well to refieot on this.” 

xldverting to these remarks, the Beivtsche Zucher Industrie has the 
foEowing, which cannot fad to interest our readers ; — 

“What occasions us anxiety, is the competition of cane sugar, 
already alluded to by the Sucrerie Beige, Hot that we regard the 
conflict between beetroot and cane sugar as one that must lead to the 
complete extinction of one or the other. In this connection it is only 
necessary to look at the quantity of sugar annually coming into open 
market, which amounts in round numbers to 5,000,000 tons, of which 
each competitor supplies hah. Undoubtedly the cane is richer in 
sugar than the beet, and the process of manufacture, especially the 
mode of extracting the juice, has a much more extensive path of pro- 
gress before it in cane-producing countries than with us. But these 
more favourable conditions have always been present, and, in spite of 
this fact, the production of beetroot sugar has increased more rapidly 
than that of cane sugar. Again, the obtaining of labour presents 
great difficulties in the greater part of the colonies. 

What appears to us most essential for the maintenance of the 
struggle against the cane sugar, is that endeavours should be directed 
towards the cheapest possible production of sugar, and not, as is at 
present the case, towards obtaining the gieatest possible gain out of 
the duty. 

Mr. Herbertz, the able editor of this journal, has been endeavour- 
ing to contribute to the solution of the question how the abolition 
of premiums can best be brought about, and has published an 
estimate, showing that according to the data before Mm (the acciuucy 
of wliich does not appear to he contested) the five largest sugar- 
growing countries of Europe, viz., Germany, Austria, France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, could, without suflering any loss to the Treasury, 
at once reduce very considerably the rate of taxation on sugar, and 
so effect an eventual unification of the rate of duties, without which 
it would he difficult to establish a practical and dui'ahle international 
convention. This term of the problem being solved, the likelihood 
of which the Journal des Fahrimnts does not admit, and there being 
an equality of treatment in the various countries interested, the 
latter journal asks what means could be foimd to extinguish the 
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artificial adTantages, tiiat is, tlie excedents (or excess Ibeyond the 
established legal yield of sugar from a given quantity of beets) and 
the premiums. Mr. Herbertz replies, that those who do not want to 
attain a given end will not regard any proposal whatever as likely 
to bring about that end, and so he has no proposal to make, because 
the Journal des Fabrica^its desires the maintenance of the premiums ; 
but every government will have to speak for itself as to the way in 
which it proposes to attain the end desired, which end the French 
G-overnment also will desire, if, as is asserted in many quarters, it 
has decided to send a representative to the Congress. As far as 
Germany is concerned, he says she could establish the fact that she 
iiould do aiuay with all premiums, commencing with the next cainpaign, 
abohshing the tax on beets and abiding by the simple tax on con- 
sumption of 6s. per cwt. on sugar of all kinds, which has just been 
legally enacted. Any assertion coming from Mr. Herbertz is entitled 
to the highest respect, but we cannot help thinking that whatever the 
German Chancellor might have to say, as a matter of purely fiscal 
policy, the German sugar manufacturers will have something else 
to say before they will be found agreeing to the total abolition of 
premiums on export, Mr. Herbertz’ s opinions as to the ultimate 
disastrous effects of premiums ain well known, but we have yet to 
learn that the German sugar manufacturers by any means fully 
adopt his views. 

The probability of the French manufacturers agreeing to any 
convention having for its object the abolition of premiums, is 
apparently, at present, rather remote, as may be seen from the 
protest addressed by then Ohambre Sgndicale to the President of the 
Council, a translation of which will be found on page 461. 

Ml’. Dureau, of the Journal des Fahricants, says: “The English 
refiners are complaining loudly, and their cry of distress has been so 
loud that Lord Salisbury could not afford to turn a deaf ear to it ; 
and, he adds, the reason is very simple. In 1883, at the time when 
Mr. L^on Say was speaking, the British refiners were singularly 
prosperous, and the competition of French refined sugars, the outlets 
for which were everywhere closed, no longer troubled them. The 
Austrian and German premiums at that moment scarcely affected 
anything but raw sugar, which the refiners could procme very cheaply, 
and their position was excellent. It is quite another thing now, with 
imports of refined sugars into the United Eungdom from all sources 
reaching 180,247 tons in the first six months of 1887, being 88 per 
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cent, of the total imports of sugar. In such a state of things, we can 
well understand the English refiners, threatened with extinction, 
calling out loudly for a conference, in which the English sugar- 
producing colonies are equally interested.” 

Mr. Bureau asks how France can possibly reduce her tax, or, in 
presence of great financial necessities, giye up any part whatever of 
the splendid revenue from this source, which serves to feed the sugar 
industry with premiums of which it stands in need. She will need 
this revenue so long as she is not in a position to contend with equal 
arms against rival sugar-producing nations, so long, in fact, as she 
has not materially reduced the considerable lead which Germany has 
gained over her, and for that a certain number of years are required. 
The article closes : Finally, when we come to consider the conven- 

tion from a philosophical point of view, we have to ask, what will be 
its practical utility ? For, if we look at what is demanded of the 
French sugar manufacturers, wliich is evidently that they should give 
lip then* premiums and the development of their trade, and become 
less troublesome or less formidable to their rivals, — we do not see 
what is offered them in exchange, and consequently what reason they 
would have for giving up their rights and their freedom. The stronger 
may be free to disarm, but the weaker must hold their positions ; 
those acquired in 1884 are excellent, let us know how to keep them.” 

The Deutsche Ziiclmr Industrie, commenting on what it calls the 
memorable declaration of the Ciiambre Syndicale, says : — 

‘‘We must confess that a more unfavourable opinion of the present 
position and future prospects of the French beetroot sugar industry 
could not he pronounced, than is^here given forth by its own chosen 
representatives. Without premiums and protective duties the French 
sugar industiy cannot exist! Now, if both these conditions are 
essential, then the right to exist is wanting. We can understand an 
industry asking protection against the production of other coiintiies. 
This may be granted in the prospect that by means of it the industry 
will grow stronger, and eventually continue without the help of pro- 
tection, or, in a case where the conditions of production in other 
countries had undergone some extraordinaiy change, and an industiy 
affording existence to several thousands wus threatened with des- 
truction, But no industiy whatever has a right to ask to be allowed, 
with the aid of the Treasury and at the expense of all the taxpa 5 ^ers, 
to sell its products, outside its own country, below the cost of produc- 
tion and injui’e the industries of other countries. 
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“As is well known, tke sugar premiums were not originally 
intended to be granted l>y the Acts regulating tke duties ; they arose 
from, tke fact of tke manufacturers "being clever enough, to take advan- 
tage of defects in the enactments, and now that they have been con- 
tinually grovdng in magnitude, and becoming more general, no 
country is an}’ longer in a position to proceed, independently, to abolish 
the premiums which it is granting without risking the existence of its 
industry. Hence arises the necessity of a congress, in order, by 
concerted action, to put an end to all premiums, even though this 
should not be done at one stroke. If the French sugar industry feels 
too weak to contend against other countries it may secure the supplying 
of home requirements by’- protective duties. But if it wants to assume 
an aggressive attitude, and maintain premiums after they are abolished 
in other countries, in order, notwithstanding its weakness, to gain an 
artificial advantage in the world’s market, then the other countries 
will have to protect themselves by countervailing duties ( GegenzoUe J, 
In a later article on the subject the Journal des Fahricants makes 
the definite statement: — “The truth, according to our ideas, is, that 
practically the abolition of premiums, their absolute abolition, is not 
susceptible of realisation. First of aU, the establishment of an uni- 
form rate of duty or the suppression of the dutjr in all countries 
cannot be dreamed of, and here we have one of the most serious 
obstacles to an international understanding loyally 'established and 
applied; in the next place, the general and complete abolition of 
secret disguised premiums resulting from excess of yield over the legal 
rate, from differences in allowances, in weighing, and in sampling, &c., 
is materially impossible.” Further on the statement is made that 
there exists no exact process for detenninining the yield in refining. 
The Sucrerie Indigmie, at the close of an article on the subject, 
remarks : — ‘ ‘ There is a good deal of talk about the countervailing duties 
[droits corngmisateuTs) which England is said to be willing to establish 
on bounty-fed sugars entering that country. Admitting that this were 
so, although the economic policy of England is opposed to it, would 
not the bounty “fed sugars be able to evade those countervailing duties 
by passing through countries which had agreed to the convention t ” 
As the question of the congress wiU be discussed, on the 15th Sep- 
tember, by'' a general meeting of the French manufacturers, it is 
probable that matters will remain, so far as France is concerned, m 
statu quo until that time. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SUGAR 
BOUNTIES. 

The follomng letter has been addressed by the British Sugar 
Refiners’ Committee to Lord Salisbury : — 

The Most Hohotjhable the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 

My Lord, 

I am desired by the Sugar Refiners’ Committee to forward to you 
the enclosed extract from the Proces-verhal* of the meeting of the 
Chambre Syndicate des Fabricants de Sucre de France, specially held 
to consider the question of the proposed International Conference for 
the sSbolition of the sugar bounties. The revsolution adopted at that 
meeting protests in the strongest terms against the proposed Con- 
ference, on the grounds that a Convention would not prevent foreign 
Governments from giving hidden bounties to their industry ; that the 
•conditions of production are not the same in all countries ; that, for 
instance, the French industry is utterly unable to compete with the 
•culture and manufacture of sugar in Germany, which, owing to its legis- 
lation, has attained to a degree of perfection unknown in France ; that 
even under natural conditions Germany can produce more economically 
than France, and that it is also impossible to compete with cane sugar 
on equal terms. For these reasons the Chamber declares that it is 
impossihle for the French sugar industry to live without bounties ; 
protests in the strongest terms against the proposed Convention, and 
desires the French Government to refuse the invitation to the Con- 
ference, because the suppression of bounties would inevitably involve 
the destruction of the French sugar industry. 

This declaration appears to be of the highest interest at the present 
moment. It must be borne in mind that, until the change of legis- 
lation in 1884, the producers of beetroot sugar in France worked in 
bond, received no return of duty on export, and, therefore, enjoyed 
no bounty, tip to that time they were, thei^efore, the strongest 
advocates for an International Convention, and frequently pointed 
out that the working of the French beetroot factories in bond was a 
•conclusive proof that such a system was practicable, easy in operation, 
no hindrance or injuiy to the manufacturers, a perfect security for 
the revenue, and a sme safeguard against any possibility of bounty. 

It must also be recollected that Germany and Austria are now 
legislating, or about to legislate, in the direction of manufacturing in 
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bond and charging the duty only on the sugar as it goes into con - 
sumption, a system which would at once stop their present bounties. 
They might, no doubt, substitute for the existing bounties a dii'ect 
and open payment of a premium on exportation, as has been proposed 
in Austria, but this will not happen if they agree to a conference. 

If, however, as is possible, the French Government accede to this 
urgent protest of their sugar industry, and decline to join the con- 
ference, the question will immediately arise whether Great Britain 
will consent to countervail the French bounty, and if that consent be 
not given the proposed Conference will at once fall to the ground. 

The time has therefore arrived when this question of the counter- 
vailing duty can no longer be neglected, but must be faced and dealt 
with on its merits, all misconceptions as to its operation having first 
been finally disposed of. 

Great efforts have been made to misrepresent a duty to countervail 
a bounty as a “protectionist” and retahatory measure, inconsistent 
with our commercial policy and contrary to the interests of the con- 
sumer. These representations were, however, entirely disproved in 
the evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Sugar Industries. It was shown there, as it has also 
been shown elsewhere with sufficient frequency, that a duty to coun- 
tervail a bounty is consistent with free trade principles and absolutely 
necessary in order to maintain them, that it is therefore in no way 
“ protection,” as commonly so called in this connection, nor retalia- 
tion, and that it is for, not against, the interest of the consumer. 

The operation of a foreign bounty is to protect the foreigner on 
British markets. This, under our free trade system, ought to be most 
strenuously resisted. The countervailing duty would simply remove 
the bounty and leave the foreign producer on equal terms with his 
competitors ; it would, therefore, simply restore free trade. All othei* 
sugar would come in freely, and, therefore, the natural price of sugar 
would be in no way disturbed. A duty to counteiwail a bounty is, 
therefore, quite consistent with and, in fact, necessary to the main- 
tenance of our commercial policy, which is based on the principle thatall 
producers should be placed on a footing of equality on our markets. 

Another operation of the bounty is that natural sources of pro- 
duction are restricted, to the detriment of the consumer. The removal 
of the bounty relieves the consumer of this hindrance to the progress 
of natural production, and, therefore, benefits instead of injuring him* 

It is further manifest that a duty levied on one particular sugar for 
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tEe purpose of removing fcEe boimty whicE it receives, wliile sugar 
from all tEe rest of the world comes in free, is a duty wEicli must neces- 
sarily Ee paid by tEe producer, not by tEe consumer. For iiistaiice, 
tEe total annual importation of sugar into this comiti’y amounts to 
1,100,000 tons, wEile the imports from France amount only to 52, ()()() 
tons. It is clear tEat if France alone refuses to abolisli bounties, a 
duty levied to countervail tEe bounty on FrencE sugar would Eave to 
bo paid by tEe FrencE producer out of liis bounty, if Ee desired, as Ee 
certainly would, to continue to send sugar to our markets. TEe only 
effect tEat sucE a duty would Eave on tlxe price of sugar would, tEere- 
fore, be tEat arising from tlie loss of boimty to tEe FrencE |)rodncer, 
and tEe consecpxent tendency wliicli tEat loss would Eave, to restrain 
tEe artificial over-production caused by tEe boimty. But, at tlie same 
time, natural sources of production would be relieved from tlie restraint 
put upon tEem by tEe bounty-fed comxietition, and would therefore 
expand to tEeir natural limits pari pasati with the check put on tln% 
iiniiatiiral expansion of the bounty-aided production. Though the 
consumer would lose the artificial and therefore precarious increase of 
production on the one side, he would have restored to him the 
natural increase on the other. 

The cxuestion of the most favoured nation clause in our commercial 
treaties has been raised as a difficulty in the way of countervailing 
a bounty ; hut it is clear that the intention of that danse has been 
entirely frustrated by the operation of the bounty, which desti'oys the 
equality aimed at by the stipulation. As the countervailing dut}'' 
restores the equality, it in reality restores the operation of the clause 
wliicli the bounty had rendered nugatory. If, however, there be any 
technical difficulty on this point, it can be got over in the way 
suggested in the Eeport of the Select Committee on Sugar Industries. 

For these and many other reasons which might he adduced, we Ijeg 
most respectfully to imge that the principle of a duty to countervail a 
bounty should be admitted by Her Majesty's Government as neces - 
sary for the maintenance of Free Trade, strictly consistent with the 
estabhsEed commercial policy of this country, and with our commercial 
treaties, and the only way in winch the permanent interests of the 
consumer can he secured. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your obedient servant, 

Geoege Maetotau. 

Mincing lane, 18th August^ 1887. 
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* Tha^tslation of the Extract m Question. 

The Chamber S3mdicale of the Erench sugar manufacturers met on 
the 11th iiist., and considered the project of a Conference on the sugar 
question, to arrange a convention for the suppression of premiums, in 
which the Erench Government is invited to take part. The following 
is an extract from the minutes : — 

“The Chambre being of opinion that this convention (which should 
include an agreement on the part of all the sugar producing countries 
of the world, and not of European countries only), would not 
prevent foreign Governments from favouring their own industry by 
clandestine advantages ; that there would be no fonnal means of 
enforcing its loyal execution by all the contracting parties ; consider- 
ing, further, that the economic conditions of production are not the 
same in all countries ; that the Erench sugar industry especially, is, 
in the present state of affairs, absolutely unable to contend against 
the German industry, and above all, the German agriculturalist ; that it 
has been passing through a course of transformation for only three 
years, whilst its rival, thanks to the legislation which it has x)ossessed for 
40 years, has reached a degree of progress and perfection unknown to 
our cultivators ; considering again that, thanks to lowei’ taxation, to a 
greater cheapness of labour and of all the articles of consumption, 
coal, &c., Germany can produce sugar under economical conditions 
im|)ossible to realise in Erance ; considering also that competition is 
no longer possible with cane piuducing countries, cei-tain of which 
arc at this moment selling sugar in London at 22 francs per sack, 
at a lower price than the cost of beets ; convinced that it is 
absolutely impossible for the French sugar manufacturers to exist 
if the premiums on manufacture and the surtax on entry are 
taken away from them, protests tmardmbusltj and tuitli its utmost 
energi/ against the project of an International Convention. 

‘ ‘ It expresses the fervent hope that the French Government will re- 
fuse its assent to the conference, and empowers the former Oorynnission 
des. Jkmzey the powers of which it renews, to convey to the President 
of the Council its enei’getic j^i’otest against the projected convention ; 
to demonstrate to him that the suppression of premiums will 
inevitably and irrevocably bring with it the extinction of the Erench 
sugar- cultivation and industry, and to beg him most urgently to 
oppose the assent of the Government to a Conference so prejudicial to 
Erench interests.” 
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Foreign Office, August 22, 1887. 

— I am directed by tbe Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 18th inst., with its inclosure containing 
observations on the subject of the proposed Conference on the sugar 
question, and on the question of imposing countervailing duty on 
foreign bounty fed sugar ; and I am to request that you will inform 
the Sugar Refiners’ Committee that their representations will be 
considered when the proper time arrives, or in the contingencies, 
adverted to by them. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

James Peegusson. 

G. Martineau, Esq., 

21, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


THE POU-A-POCHE BLANCHE IN REUNION. 

[We insert the following translation, as the knowledge of any facts 
bearing on the live history of our pests must necessarily help towards 
their extermination. — ^E d.] § 

Translated from Dr. Berg’s Des Ixsectes Herbivores de la Rjsunion 
(BnU. Soc. Imp. Zool. d’Acclimatation, 9th November, 1862, Paris). 

Page 942, Foic-d-Poclie Blanche (local name). — This insect belongs, 
to the order Hemiptera, family Homoptera. The male and female are 
dissimilar, the former alone having wings. In the female the body 
is fiat underneath and spherical above, with a very thin reticulated 
skin, and in the perfect insect with transversal rings. The antennae 
are very small and curved ; eyes round looking like black points under 
the microscope, at the base of the antennae, and placed outwards. 
The body is covered with a white powder, and beset with hairs or 
light filaments, which, as the insect grows old, harden so as to form 
a shell for it. The rings of the body are downy (“ toinenteux”), and 
(iovered with a white powder. Every ring is skirted by a row of 
filaments, a sort of down. They have three pairs of claws, very 
small, with thi'ee articulations. The eggs are round, very adhesive, 
5 ’-ellowish, and very numerous—at least 400 to 500. Their laying takes 
place rapidly after a long gestation. As the eggs emerge they become 
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affixed nnder tlie belly of the female, cro-wded like a string of 
beads, and surrounded by a sheath which is nothing else than the 
abdomen of the female which has gradually swelled. The larvae 
emerge from this shell by a posterior opening. They are soft, flat, 
very thin ; pale at first and then reddish. The females hasten to find 
a suitable place on the leaves or stems, and remain there. They die 
on the spot where they have settled. 

‘ ‘ The male is much smaller than the female ; he looks like a 
pou when young, but lengthens later on. His wings, spotted black 
and white, are crossed. His antennae are filiform, his proboscis 
(“bee”) is hidden under the thorax, and the rings of the abdomen 
are sufficiently well marked. He is a very lively insect, and difficult 
to catch; he hovers round the females. They call him, locally, 
the butterfly of the pou. When hatched, the males, cohere in large 
numbers. They look, first of all, just like grey spots, then, as they 
develops , like black and white spots, the black colour being in the 
middle of the white. At the end of a few days they begin to move. 
These movements are at first imperceptible, but twenty-four hours 
afterwards they can fly away. They do not live as long as the 
females ; they fulfil their mission and die. 

“ Let us return to the female. 

“ Attached to the epidermis of the leaves, with her proboscis im- 
planted in the parenchyma she brings up her little ones by a sort of 
prolonged gestation. Her voluminous abdomen is only a protecting 
envelope of a progeniture which devours her sides. She exhausts 
herself and dries up, and when the lajdng has taken place as she gets 
emptied she curls up on herself, her posterior extremity advancing 
towards the anterior extremity. But while the inofiensive male has 
probably only been able to suck the nectar of flowers, the female, in 
dying, has left baneful traces of her passage. She has caused spots, 
consumption, and exhaustion. The yoimg cane attacked by these 
hungry parasites, whose multiplication is immense, and previously 
struck by the cryiitogamic attacks, dies of asphyxia, that is to say, 
by being deprived of the products of the leaf respiration.” 

[Note; — The learned author saysou page 941 that the Pou-a-Poche 
Blanche and the Borer are not the real destroyers of cane . He maintains 
that crypt ogamic vegetable parasites are the first to do the damage, and, 
that their ravages are followed by the animal parasites. He ascribes 
the presence of the vegetable parasites to weakness in the cane-plant 
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due to excess of nitrogenous manures, and to continuous growth, on 
the same soil witlioiit fallow or crop rotation. He says notliiiig about 
the presence of ants, and Ms remai'ks on the borer contain notliing 
not already known. — H. L. E.] 


MISS OEMEEOD ON IQERYA FUROIIASL* 

Our readers must, before now, have become familiar with the name 
of that lady who is devoting her time and income to the discovery of 
effective means for the annihilation of farmers’ insect eneniies. 
Eor the past ten years Miss Ormerod has published an Annual 
Eeport summarising her practical studies on the agricultural pests 
of Great Britain and Ireland. These reports in connection with 
the fact that her methods of investigation are strictly scientific 
have led agriculturists outside the United Kingdom to apply to 
her for information and help, and j)lanters may remember a paper 
Mss Ormerod prepared on the Cane Borer some years ago. If the 
pamphlet now before us does not deal with a sugar cane parasite, it 
deals vith a scourge so closely connected with one that ha,s long 
troiihled i)lanters that we have no hesitation in calling the attention 
of all those interested to take notice of it. Miss Ormerod, first of all, 
establishes the fact that the Iceirya RurrJiasi is quite a distinct species 
from leery a Sacc., and this is at once obvious to any observer who lias 
seen specimens of the two species side by side. The author’s investi- 
gations show, nevertheless, that the two species are almost identical in 
habits — in so far as oiir limited personal knowledge goes, we can now 
see no appreciable difference — and the knowledge of this fact will natiir- 
ally commend the study of the remedies to plantoi’S. With regard to 
the artificial remedies proposed we are a little inclined to doubt, on 
account of the very large areas planters have to deal witli, who tin vj* it 
is possible to carry out some of those practically. As a. eoiisc'fpieiice, 
we conclude that the cultivation of the natural remedies, that is the 
protection and the propagation of the insects who destroy the 
of more practical effectiveness as a remedy to he made use of by the 
planters. In this respect Miss Onnerod gives some most valuable 
information. Like ah her papers this one is well illustrated. 

*??'otPs on the Australian Bug {Icerj/a PurJiasi) in South Africa, by B. A. Ormerod. 
pp. 'tiii. 36, 8vo. SimpMn, Marshall & Co.. London, 1887. 
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SECOND ANNIJ/IL EEPOET OF THE AGEICULTUEAL 
STATION ESTABLISHED IN BAEBADOS IN 1885. 

Laid before tlie House of Assembly by Command, 19tli July, 1887. 

(Ordered by tbe House of Assembly to be printed, 19tb July, 1887.) 

G-oyernment Laboratory, June Ist, 1887. 
Sir, — We* bave tbe honour to forward to you, for the information of 
His Excellency the Goyernor, tbe following account of tbe results 
obtained upon tbe experimental fields at Dodds Eeformatory : — 

Tbe experiments during tbe growth of tbe crop which has just 
been reaped, were carried on in two directions : — 1st, to ascertain tbe 
effects of tbe yarious manurial constituents of plant food, when 
applied to tbe ordinary or bourbon yariety of sugar cane, upon tbe 
soil and imder tbe climatic conditions existing during tbe year at 
Dodds ; 2nd, to ascertain tbe yalue of tbe new yarieties of sugar cane 
selected by and forwarded under tbe dii’ections of Mr. Morris, from 
Jamaica, and to compare them with tbe yarieties at present cultivated 
or existing in Barbados. We bave also continued tbe investigation 
into tbe composition of tbe rainfall which we commenced in June, 
1885. It will be most convenient to consider tbe results obtained in 
tbe following order : — 1st, tbe amount and composition of tbe rainfall; 
2nd, tbe experiments with manures ; 3rd, tbe experiments with tbe 
new varieties of tbe sugar cane. 

Paet I. 

The mnoimt and composition of the rainfall, 

Tbe rain was collected by means of a 10 inches glass funnel and 
analysed. Forty-five samples were examined, representing tbe entire 
rainfall from tbe time of planting until tbe reaping of tbe canes. 
(December, 1885, — April, 1887, inclusive). Tbe rainfall amounted to 
85*58 inches, and its true average contents of chlorine and nitrogen 
was 

Milbgrams per litre at 80® Fabr. 


Chlorine 9*163 

Nitrogen as ammonia salts *070 

Nitrogen as Nitrates *249 


Tbe highest single rainfall occurred on August 16tb, 1886, and 
amounted to 9*14 inches, tbe lowest in April, 1886, and amounted to 
•05 inch, their compositions were in milligrams per litre. 

Signed by J. JB. Harrison, M.A., and John K. BovelL 

34 
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August I6tli. April. 

Chlorine 4-252 .... 28*296 

Nitrogen as ammonia salts *057 .... *214 

Nitrogen as Nitrates *329 .... *922 

As one inch of rain per acre at 80° Eahr. weighs 225,6801bs. we 
received per acre during the experiments the following weights of 
water, chloiine, and of nitrogen. 

Water , 19,313,6941bs. 

Chlorine 176*97lbs. 

Nitrogen as ammonia l*351bs. 

Nitrogen as nitrates 4‘811bs. 

As the chlorine in the rain is derived from the sea spray, knowing 
the composition of the water of the Atlantic we can estimate the 
amounts per acre of sodium chloride and of potash added to the soil 
during the experiments by the rain. These were 249lbs of sodium 
chloride, and 6*191bs. of potassium chloride, equal to 3*911bs of 
potash. 

The amount and composition of the monthly rainfall is shown in 
the following table, together with the highest and lowest amounts of 
each constituent found in the forty-five samples examined. 

Amoimt and CompoBition of the Monthly Bainfall^ December ^ 1885, 
to April, 1887* 


Month. 

Inches of 
Rain. 

Milligrams per litre 80° Fahr. 

Chlorine. 

nitrogen as 
Ammonia. 

Hitrogen as 
Kitrate. 

December, 1885 

3*45 

13*809 

•080 

•121 

January, 1886 

•41 

21*103 

•123 

none 

February, „ 

•98 

33*967 

•272 

•142 

March, „ 

1-40 

20*522 

•351 

-286 

April, „ 

1*61 

15*520 

•203 

•616 

May, „ 

2*11 

12*470 

*082 

•555 

J une, „ 

2-34 

12-667 

-105 

•355 

„ 

9*53 

7*270 

‘093 

•182 

August, „ 

19*02 

5*804 

'058 

•236 

September, ,, 

11-61 

6*592 

'053 

•186 

October, ,, 

8-63 

5*683 

-047 

'167 

November, „ 

15-00 

4*939 

•041 

•236 

December, ,, 

1-96 

17*972 

•041 

1*077 

January, 1887 

3-12 

21*399 

*048 

•187 

February, „ .,i 

2-73 

35*852 

*107 

■249 

March, „ . . . . , . ; 

1-46 

24*085 

-092 

-306 


*32 

28*649 

•210 

•757 

Highest 


47*042 

•914 

1*548 

Dowest . • • • • t 


2*476 

•016 

none 
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Part n. 

EXPEEIMENTS WITH CHEMIOAIi MANUEES. 

Nature^ composition, and previous history of the soil of the 
Experimental Fields. 

Tlie field used for these experiments was, like that used for those 
of 1884-1885, one of the least fertile at Eodds. In its general 
character, it resembles that field, hut was lighter, being a little more 
sandy. Its general nature and composition is shown by the following 
analysis made at the time when the manures were applied : — 

. Mechanical Analysis. 


Stones removed before analysis *912 

Air dried Soil. 

Coarse gravel *565 

Pine gravel *091 

Coarse sand 17 ‘594 

Pine sand 4*190 

Clay and fine soil 65*090 

Moisture 12*463 


Chemical Analysis. 

Air dried Soil, Stones removed. 


csS c>s9 
CO 

IP- 

6-S 

6 


Moisture 

Combined water 

a. organic matter 

Soluble silica 

Phosphoric anhydride 

Sulphuric anhydi'ide 

Carbonic anhydride 

Nitric anhydride 

Chlorine 

Alumina 

PeiTous oxide 

Perric oxide 

Manganese sesquioxide 

Calcium oxide (lime) 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Crystallised silica (quartz sand) 

I Combined silica 

I Alumina 

Perric oxide 

Potash 

V Soda 


100*000 


12*463 

9*869 

1*874 

•482 

•097 

•005 

•099 

trace 

•028 

4*713 

•403 

3*366 

•495 

1*981 

•784 

•095 

•598 

16*448 

28*499 

13*969 

3*486 

•046 

•278 
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a. Oontains nitrogen ’1^ 

Bisfrihition of the organic rnatter and comUned water. 


Organic matter in coarse gravel ‘012 

,, fine gravel ‘005 

„ coarse sand *243 

j, fine sand *750 

,, clay and fine soil ‘864 

Comfimed "vater in clay and fine soil 9*869 


11*743 

The field was one of those known as a “ rested field,” that is it 
had been cropped with canes in 1883-1884, and dining 1884 and 1885 
with imphee (sorghum saccharatuin, var.) and sweet potatoes, and 
was replanted with canes in December, 1885, having then been 
fallowed from the cane for twenty-one months. As oui* object is not 
to ascertain the maniirial requirements of the sugar cane under 
abnormal conditions of cultivation, but under those found suitable 
for the successful growth of the cane in this island, there was aj)plied 
to the field, some weeks before planting the canes, about twelve tons 
per acre of compost, containing about 14^ of phosphoric anhydride, 
•22^ of nitrogen, and '11% of potash, and a considerable proportion 
(12-14|) of organic matter. The object of this was to bring the soil 
into a more favomable mechanical condition, especially with regard 
to its power of retaining moisture. 

The experiments were arranged in three groups, the first to 
examine the effects of the addition of nitrogen in different proportions 
and in the forms of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda ; and 
which latter part of the experiment ran through all three groups as 
in each trial, duplicate plots were manured with equivalent amounts 
of these substances; the second with soluble phosphates in different 
proportions, and the third with potash in the same way. The manures, 
the constituents of which were supplied by Mr. H. E. Thorne, of the 
Antilles Manure Works, were mixed and applied under om* personal 
supervision on June 29th, when in order to lessen the danger of loss 
of nitrogen by dminage, only half the amounts of the nitrogenous 
constituents used were applied, the remainder being added as top 
dressings on August 14th, In arranging these experiments we bore 
in mind that the specific action of a manurial substance can only be 
developed for its study upon either soil or plant when the other 
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necessary ingredients of plant food are present in relative excess ; so 
in the case of each plot in the nitrogen group, in addition to the 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda applied, dressings of super- 
phosphate of lime and of sulphate of potash, in the propoiHons -which 
former experiments had indicated as supplying in relative excess 
phosphates and potash were applied; whilst in similar manner each 
plot in the phosphate group received nitrogen and potash, and in the 
l^otash group nitrogen and i^hosphates. In addition to the foregoing, 
we laid down a plot without manure, and one with a very heavy 
dressing of stable manure ; whilst we also examined into the yeild, 
and the nature of the canes grown upon the remaining portions of 
the field which were manured with a combination of commercial 
artificial manures, such as from the results of previous experiments 
had been adopted as probably best suited for the whole plantation. 
As from the lay of the field the soil varied somewhat in fertility, that 
occupied by the nitrogen grouj) and the portions manured with the 
combination of the artificial manures being the least fertile, we must 
here point out that, whilst the results obtained on the di:fierent plots 
of each group are fairly comparable one with another, the results 
obtained on plots in different groups cannot be fairly compared. The 
unmanured plot represented fairly the average of the field, being 
about equallj^ fertile with the potash group, somewhat less so than the 
phosphate, and more so than the nitrogen one and the outlying 
portions of the field. Every care was taken to render the factors of 
light, exposure to wind and rain, etc., as far as laid in our power, 
identical on the plots of each group. 

The crops ux)on the plots were reaped on Apnil 11th, 12th, and 
13th, the canes being then somewhat over lipe, the reaping having 
been delayed for nearly a month by unavoidable causes. The canes 
were weighed, ground, and the juice measured at the works of Biish^ 
Parky the property of Messrs. Thomas Daniel & Co., Limited, which, 
through the kindness of the owners, of Mr. G-eorge A. Scaly, the 
attorney, and of Mr. W. C. Hutson, the manager, was placed at our 
disposal for the completion of our experiments. To the latter of 
these gentlemen our thanks are especially due for the great interest 
which he took in assisting us in every way, and in facilitating the 
attainment of our objects. By means of the specific gravity of the 
juice at the temperature of measurement, its weight was calculated, 
and the contents of crystallisable sugar per imperial gallon ascertain- 
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ed immediately after expression by tbe aid of a Soleil Scbeibler 
polariscope kindly lent to ns by Messrs. DaCosta & Co. Average 
samples of tbe juice and of tbe iixegass v^ere taken and submitted to 
analysis, tbe necessary precautions to avoid change between tbe date 
of collection and of analysis being taken and, as in 1886, proving 
successful in every case. 

In order to facilitate tbe practical planter in understanding tbe 
results of manurial experiments where it is impossible to manufacture 
tbe canes from each plot separately into sugar, it is necessary to adopt 
some pecuniary standard for tbe analytical results obtained. In order 
to do tbis we bave calculated tbe sugars found in tbe juice into 
“available sugar” per acre for tbe vacuum pan luoccss. Tbis bas 
been done by tbe figures found by Professor Wiley in bis experiments 
on tbe diSusion process in 1886, and wbicb are confirmed by tbe 
results of many analyses of tbe residual molasses from tbe vaciimn 
pan process, and by tbe results of tbe experiments carried on at 
Bidheley and Carringtons in 1885. “Available sugar” per acre is 
tberef ore tbe ■ number of pounds of crystallisable sugar per acre in- 
dicated by tbe poplarisation of tbe juice, less one and a balf times the 
pounds of glucose found by cbemical analysis. After consulting some 
of tbe leading planters we considered that a rate of $1'25 per lOOlbs. 
would approximately represent tbe value, at present prices, of tbe 
available sugar in tbe juice, regarded as tbe raw material for tbis 
process. Using these figures we give tbe estimated profit or loss per 
acre in each case apparently produced by tbe manuring as compared 
with — fibst, tbe yield of tbe unmanured plot ; second, tbe yield of tb(j 
plots unmanured with tbe constituent under expeiiment. In experi- 
ments with tbe sugar cane if we consider only tbe weight of producxi 
or of canes per acre as tbe measuin of tbe action of tlie manure, a 
soiuce of error is always present ; tbe number of canes in tbe oliimpB 
or plants varies greatly, being affected, apparently chiefly by tbo 
nature of the cane top used for planting, by tbe depth at which it is 
planted, by the nature and previous treatment of tbe soil, and by tbe 
climatic conditions existing during tbe earlier stages of its growtli, 
whilst tbe composition of tbe manmns applied at a later period 
appears to exercise much less infiuence. In order to, to some extent, 
eliminate tbis somne of error, we have ascertained, in addition to tbe 
weights of produce and of canes, tbe number per acre of tbe canes 
produced upon each plot and calculated &om these figures tbe average 
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■weigM of a single cane and cane top. The figures tlins obtained 
promise to be of great importance in assisting to ascertain tbe action 
of tbe mamirial constituents experimented upon. 

Gtou;P 7. 

Exjperiments luith Nitrogen. 

This group consisted of eight plots, each manured with superphos- 
phate and potash salts, supplying lOOlbs. of ‘‘ assimilable phosphates” 
(941bs. of “soluble phosphates” and 61bs. of “reverted”) and 301bs. 
of potash per acre. Plot A.l received only this manuring, plots A. 2, 
A. 3, and A.4 received 50, 75, and lOOlbs. per acre of nitrogen respec- 
tively in the form of sulphate of ammonia, plots B.2, B.3, and B.4 
similar amounts of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda, whilst B.l 
received 501bs. of nitrogen per acre partially in an amount of nitrate 
of potash containing potash equal to that in. the sulphate of potash 
applied to the other plots, and the remainder as nitrate of soda. The 
experiments as to the relative manurial values of sulphate of ammonia 
and of nitrate of soda also extended over the phosphate and potash 
groups, the results obtained upon which fully confirmed and accen- 
tuated those obtained in this group. It will be most convenient also 
to place with this group, the results on plot D, without manure, on 
plot E, manured with 20 tons per acre of stable manure estimated to 
supply 3201bs. of nitrogen, 2301bs. of phosphates, and 2651bs. of 
potash per acre, and of E, the outlying portions of the field manured 
with 2 cwt. per acre of “ Ohlendorfi’s Early Cane Manure ” applied 
in January, 1886, and vdth 2 cwt, 2 qrs. of “ Ohlendorff's Dissolved 
Peruvian Guano ” applied in the middle of July, 1886. This method 
of manuring supplied 91bs. of nitrogen, 35 to 361bs. of soluble 
phosphates, and 15 to IGlbs. of potash in the first manuring, and 211bs. 
of nitrogen, 54 to oolbs. of soluble phosphates and of 71bs. of potash 
in the latter one. The plots in this group and throughout the 
manurial experiments, with the exception of P, consisted of one 
twentieth of an acre each, and contained sixty cane plants, planted 
6 feet by 6. 

The following tables give the results of the manuxings in this 
group and the estimated profit or loss per acre as compared with 
these obtained on plots D and A 1 : — 
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TABLE 0 . — Composition of flis Canes. — Group I, 


N'umber 

of 

Plot. 

Water. 

Sucrose. 

G-lucose. 

Asli. 

Albu- 

minoids. 

Unknown 

organic 

matter. 

Fibre. 

lOtrogeri 
in Albu- 
minoids. 

A 1 

67*'74 

14-40 

•63 

•49 

•27 

2-80 

13'67 

(-044) 

A2 

67-42 

14-73 

-69 

•38 

•46 

2-17 

14-15 

(-074) 

A3 

66-49 

14-18 

*75 

•43 

•41 

4-77 

12-97 

(-066) 

A 4 

66-80 

13-96 

1-12 

•43 

*57 

4-98 

12-14 

(-092) 

B 1 

64-62 

14-79 

1-01 

•46 

•47 

5*58 

13-07 

(-076) 

B 2 

65-09 

14-89 

•78 

•47 

•31 

5-08 

13-38 

(•05) 

B 3 ' 

64-05 

14*75 

-88 

•46 

*45 

5-19 

14-22 

(-072) 

B4 

65-66 

14-49 

1-11 

•48 

•57 

5-17 

12-52 

(-091) 

D 

63-99 

15-06 

1-00 

•45 

•25 

4-38 

14-87 

(•04) 

E 

68*52 

14-23 

•94 

•44 

•67 

3-40 

11-80 

(•107) 

E 

71-23 

14-51 

•49 

•53 

•67 

2-73 

9-84 

(-107) 


TABLE D . — Composition of the Juice from the Mill. — Group I. 


ISTiimber 

of 

Plot. 

Water. 

Sucrose. 

! 

Grliicose. 

Ash. 

Albumin- 

oids. 

Unknown 

organic 

matter. 

ITitrogen 

in 

Albuminoids 

A1 

79*62 

19-41 

•07 

•29 

‘08 

•53 

(•013) 

A 2 

79*29 

19-56 

•02 

•18 

•25 

•70 

(•040) 

A3 

77*45 

18-79 

•09 

•24 

•28 

3*15 

(•045) 

A 4 

77*46 

18-20 

*65 

•26 

•28 

3*15 

(•045) 

B 1 

76-42 

19-73 

•60 

•29 

•18 

2-78 

(•030) 

B2 

76*73 

19-97 

•35 

*22 

•19 

2-54 

(•032) 

B3 

77-41 

20-43 

•12 

•23 ' 

•38 

1*43 

(•064) 

B'4 

76-58 

18-96 

•88 

•27 

*57 

2*74 

(•096) 

I) 

76-44 

20-65 

•54 

•24 

•19 

1*94 

(•032) 

E 

79-49 

18-53 

•17 

•27 

•52 

1’02 

(•084) 

P 

80-30 

17-88 

•10 

•18 

•57 

•97 

(•091) 
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TABLE E . — Composition of the Megass, — Group I. 


dumber 

of 

Plot. 

Water. 

Sucrose. 

G-lucose. 

Ash. 

Albu- 

minoids, 

Unknown 

organic 

matters. 

Fibre. 

Kitrogen 
in Albu- 
minoids. 

A 1 

49*54 

6-73 

1*50 

•81 

•59 

6*21 

34*62 

(•094) 

A2 

49-84 

7*62 

1-68 

*67 

*77 

4*30 

35*12 

(-124) 

A3 

49-29 

6-94 

1-79 

•71 

•64 

7*28 

33*35 

(-102) 

A 4 

49-72 

7*12 

1-88 

•71 

1*07 

7*88 

31*62 

(-171) 

B 1 

46*10 

7*06 

1*66 

*74 

•92 

9*92 

33*60 

(-150) 

B 2 

46*59 

6*82 

1*48 

•88 

•52 1 

8*78 

34*93 

(•080) 

B 3 

45*16 

6*72 

1-97 

•79 

•53 I 

10*47 

34*36 

(•085) 

B4 

4S-65 

7*54 

1*47 

•S3 , 

*57 

8*91 

' 32*03 

(•085) 

D 

48*10 

8*01 

1*58 

*73 

•31 

7*63 

33*64 

(•050) 

E 

51*72 

7-66 

2*13 


.•89 

7*01 

29*87 

(•142) 

E 

51*08 

7*01 

1*38 

1*31 j 

•90 I 

1 

6*58 

31*74 

(■142) 


From the foregoing tables it will be noticed that the increase in 
the nitrogen applied in the form of suli)hate of ammonia, gave 
increased yields of total 2 )roduce, and caused a continuous increase in 
the development of the individual cane ; that, whilst the addition of 
50lbs. of nitrogen per acre somewhat increased the amount of sucrose 
or crystallisable sugar present in the canes as compared with that 
present in the canes manured only with 2 )hosphates and potash, 
further additions of nitrogen decreased the proportion of sucrose, 
and considerably increased those of glucose and of unknown 
organic matters (gum, pectose, pectic acid, &c.) The canes 
growni with nitrates were much drier than those grown with 
ammonia salts, and came to maturity earher. The increase in 
produce by the addition of nitrogen in the form of nitrates was less 
than in the manuiings with ammonia salts, and did not so clearly 
show the gradual increase by the increased additions. It will be 
noticed, for instance, that lOOlbs. of niti’ogen applied as nitrate of 
soda gave only the same increase as 751bs. applied as ammonia salts. 
The cause of this may perhaps be fomid in the heavy rainfall which 
occurred in the evening and during the night of the day succeeding 
the second application of the nitrogen in August, which may have 
caused loss of nitrogen hy drainage, and, possibly, mixture of the 
various dressings of nitrates by washing. The greatest individual 
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development upon tlie plots manured witli nitrates was upon tliat one 
to wMcli potassium nitrate liacl been ai)plied. With this exception, 
the canes grown with nitrate of soda as the source of nitrogen 
showed a tendency to a relatively greater leaf development than 
those grown with ammonia salts. The canes grown with -nitrates 
were richer in sucrose and also in glucose, and yielded almost as 
much Juice per cent, when expressed by the mill as the canes grown 
with ammonia salts. The excess of glucose in the juice of the canes 
grown with nitrates was noticed throughout the expeiimeiits. The 
greatest yield of produce was obtained by the manuring with stable 
manure, the individual canes grown with it exceeding in development 
any on the plots in this group manmed with purely chemical manures. 
The canes manured with the artificial manuring adopted as best suited 
for the estate, gave results of considerable interest. As might have 
been expected from the manures only supplying 30 lbs. of nitrogen 
per acre, the total weight of the produce was less than on any of the 
plots receiving 50 lbs. or more of nitrogen, as sulphate of ammonia ; 
hut the relative development of the canes differed materially, the yield 
of tops being small and that of canes great. The individual canes 
were the largest grown in the whole of the experiments ; gave a very 
large proportion of juice to the mill, which, although not so lich as 
the juice from other manurings in sucrose, was of great purity, whilst 
the proportion of fibre in the canes was low. As these results arc 
practically identical with those obtained by the use of the Dissolved 
Peruvian Guano in the 1886 experiments, we feel inclined to ascribe 
them principally to the use of this highly complex manure. 

The pecuniary results of the experiments in this group are briefi.y 
as follows : that the application of the purely mineral constituents of 
manures by producing only a very small increase in the available 
sugar per acre over the yield of the uumanurod land caused a loss 
of about $4‘00 per acre, which the addition of oOlbs. of nitrogen 
per acre in the form of sulphate of ammonia changed to a profit of 
$4*77, or in the form of nitrate of soda to one of $2*64, and thiit tlio 
heavier dressings of nitrogen resulted in the case of 75lbs, as sulphate 
of ammonia to a diminished profit, and in the cases of all other dress- 
ings to actual loss, amounting in the case of lOOlbs. of nitrogen 
as nitrate of soda to $9*39 per acre. These results are due to the facit 
that, the increased produce of canes by the manuring being less rich 
in crystallisable sugar and containing more glucose, the extra jueld of 
available sugar does not e< 3 [ual in value the extra expense of the 
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manurings. Tlie same result is found in tlie case of tlie stable 
manure, wliicli, wMlst giving the largest return of available sugar, 
has resulted in an apparent loss of $10'71. This is not, of coui*se, as 
it is in the case of the purely chemical manures, an actual loss as the 
fertility of the soil "will be increased for several years by the very 
heavy dressing. The greatest profit was obtained by the combina- 
tion of Ohlendor:S’s manures,” this giving nearly as large a return 
per acre of available sugar as the stable manure, and thus producing 
a profit of $15*67 per acre. 

Group II. — Experiments with Phosphates. 

This group consisted of two series with four plots each, situated on 
land decidedly more fertile than that of the niti’ogen group ; each of 
these plots received a manuring of SOlbs. of potash and oOlbs. of 
nitrogen, either in the form of sulphate of ammonia or of nitrate of 
soda, the plots marked A receiving the former, those marked B the 
latter. Plots A 6 and B 6 received only this manuring, plots A 7 and 
B 7 received in addition superphosphate containing 75lbs. of “ soluble 
phosphates” and 51bs. of “reverted;” plots AS and B 8, 112,} of 
soluble phosphates and 7} “reverted;” and plots A 9 and B 9 1501bs. 
of “ soluble” and lOlbs. of “reverted phosphates.” 

The results obtained in this group were somewhat unexpected, and, 
as will be seen fi’om the following tables, are of very great interest 
and importance, not only to the practical planter but also to the 
chemists who are engaged in the scientific study of this plant, as 
possibly containing an explanation of the veiy discordant results 
recorded in experiments upon the sugar cane with phosphates. 

TABLE E. — Results of the Reaping of the Canes. — Group II. 


Humber of plot. 

Cost per acre of 
manure. 

Humber of canes 
per acre. 

It 

0.5 

t 

Weight of produce 
per acre. 

. 

Weight of tojis 
per acre. 

’ 

Weight of canes 
per acre. 

Average weight of a 
cane-top in lbs. 

Average weight of a 
cane in lbs. 

Average weight of a 
clumji of stripped 
canes. 

® 1 S 

to ci S 

Ij 3 

0 aS 

.S go 

i-i ■" 

eS p 0 

Oalu in cwts, of pro- 
duce per acre upon A 6 
or B C hj addition of 
phosphates. 

A 6 

$ ets. 

9 96 

14,640 

12-2 

Tons cwt.s. 

36 n 

Tonscwts. 

5 141 

Toosc-wta. 

31 13 

•80 

4*84 

59*1 

154 


A 7 

13 08 

15,520 

12-9 

43 114 

6 3 

37 $4 

•88 

5-40:69-8 

298 

144 

A8 

14 G4 

14,400 

12-0I 

42 Oi 

6 04 

36 0 

•94 

5 49 ! 67-1 

267 

113 

A9 

16 20 

13,730 

11*4 

38 12| 

5 9 

33 34 

•90 

5-401 62*0 

199 

45 

B 6 

10 16 

14,360 

11-9 

33 10 

5 4 

28 6 

•82 

4‘4i 

52*2 

96| 


B 7 

13 28 

15,440 

12’9 

38 8 

0 174 

32 10-| 

‘85 

4'7li60-7 

194| 

98 

B 8 

14 84 

15,240il2'7 

38 18 

6 2 

32 16 

•89 

4-84 

61*2 

204} 

108 

B 9 

16 40 

15,000 ri2'5 

32 18 

.4 13 

28 5 

•70 

4-31 

52-7 

84} 

—12 
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TABLE G . — Results of the Grinding of the Paves. — Group 11. 


5 

a 

0 

oJ 

1 
ll 

Imperial gallons of 
juice per acre. 

Density ® Beaume. 

Percentage of juice 
yielded by tlie mill. 

Lbs. of sucrose per 
gallon of juice. 

Lbs- of sucrose in 
juice, per acre. 

Percentage of glu- 
cose in juice. 

“ Available sugar,” 
lbs. per acre. 

Profit or loss by 
manuring or no 
manure. 

Profit or loss by 
addition of phos- 
phates to A 6 or 
B8. 

A 6 

3,927 

■ 

ir 

59-7 

' 2-141 

8,416 

-09 

8,364 

o 

+ 

§ cts. 

A 7 

4,805 

11° 

61-9 

2-123 

10,201 

-05 

10,164 

+38 61 

+19 38 

A 8 

4,727 

10-75° 

63-2 

: 2-089 

9,873 

-25 

9,684 

+31 04 

+11 81 

A9 

4,256 

10 

61-7 

2-109 

1 8,976 

-06 

8,934 

+20 11 

+ 88 

B6 

3,410 

11° 

58-1 

2-172 

7,406 

1-02 

6,840 

+- 04 


B7 

3,875 

11° 

57*4 

2-141 

8,296 

•51 

7,977 

+11 07 

+11 n 

B8 

4,030 

11° 

59-2 

2-144 

8,640 

1-08 

7,934 

+ 8 97 

+ 9 01 

B9 

3,400 

11° 

58-0 

2-177 

1 7,402 

1*06 

6,818 

— 6 54 

— 6 60 


TABLE H. — ■Gomposiiio?i of the Canes. — Group II. 


H^Tumber 

of 

plot. 

Water. 

Sucrose. 

Q-Uicose. 

Ash. 

Albu- 

minoids. 

Unknown 

organic 

matter. 

Pibre. 

Nitrogen 
in Albu- 
minoids. 

. 

66-54 

15-09 

•71 

*42 

*39 

1-48 

16-37 

(-063) 

A7 

66*99 

15-36 

•60 

•41 

■47 

2-80 

13-37 

(-076) 

A8 

67-28 

14-76 1 

•74 

•39 

•35 

2-17 

14-31 

(-057) 

A9 

i 64-65 

1 14-42 

•69 

‘41 

1 -27 

4-61 

14*95 

(•043) 

B6 

63-63 

! 14*42 

1-32 

•40 

■31 

3-05 

16-67 

(-049) 

B7 

64-82 

14-65 

-93 

•38 

•40 

2-81 

16-11 

(■063) 

B8 

65-08 

14-43 

1*33 

‘40 

•36 

3*54 

14*87 

(•056) 

B9 

63-81 

14-67 

1-34 

•48 

1 

*25 

2-91 

16-54 

(•041) 
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TABLE J. — Com^podtion of the Juice from the Mill. — Q-roup II. 


dumber 

of 

Plot. 

Water. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Ash. 

Albumin- 

oids. 

Unknown 

Organic 

Matters. 

Mtrogen 
in Albumin- 
oids. 

A6 

79-31 

19-82 

•09 

•IS 

•25 

•35 

(-040) 

A7 

78-61 

19-65 

•05 

•23 

•37 

1-09 

(-060) 

AS 

78-42 

19-38 

•25 

•22 

•28 

1-45 

(-046) 

A9 

77-30 

19-56 

•06 

•20 

•22 

2-66 

(-033) 

B6 

76-88 

20-11 

1-02 

•18 

•24 

1-57 

(-041) 

B7 

77-72 

19-82 

*51 

•18 

*25 

1-52 

(-043) 

B8 

76-97 

19-82 

1-08 

•18 

•13 

1-82 

(-022) 

B9 

76-82 

20-16 

1*06 

•24 

•13 

1-59 

(-022) 


TABLE E . — Composition of the Megass. — Group JL 


IS'umber 

of 

Plot. 

Water. 

Sucrose. 

G-lucose. 

Ash. 

Albu- 

minoids. 

Unknown 

organic 

matters. 

Fibre. 

liTitrogen. 
in Albu- 
minoids. 

A6 

47*62 

8-08 

1-64 

•69 

•61 

3*20 

38-16 

(•097) 

A7 

48-11 

8-39 

1-49 

-72 

•65 

5-54 

35-10 

(•104) 

A8 

48-15 

6-65 

1-59 

•69 

•50 

3*52 

38-90 

(•080) 

A9 

46-38 : 

6-15 

1-71 

•81 

[ 

•36 

5-54 

39-05 

(•058) 

B6 

45*28 

6-54 

1-74 

•71 

-37 

6-28 

39-08 

(•059) 

B7 

47*44 

7-47 

1-51 

*65 

•56 

4*54 

37-83 

(•090) 

B8 

47*84 

6-62 

1-69 

•74 

•66 

5-99 

36-46 

(•106) 

B9 

45-87 

6-85 

1-75 

•83 

•42 

4-89 

39-39 

(•067) 


Tlie addition of nitrogen and potasb. salts -witliOTit pbospbates gave 
largely increased 3rields of produce as compared with that of the 
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mimaiiiired plot B, whilst the addition to these soluble phosphates in 
superphosphate gave with one exception still larger yields. The 
superphosx^hate when applied in quantities containing 751bs. of 
soluble phosphates ” per acre gave a very great increase both in the 
yield of produce and in the development of the individual cane ; the 
tether addition of 37-J-lbs. of ‘‘soluble phosphates” produced little 
or no further e:^ect upon the produce and only a slight one upon the 
development; whilst the api)lication of ISOlbs. per acre of “soluble 
phosphates,” or an addition of 7olbs. to the manuring of Yolbs,, gave 
in one instance B 9 a slight decrease in produce upon the yield of 
B 6 (unmanured with phosphates) and in the other A 9 a much 
lessened increase. We notice, therefore, that whilst the results 
obtained in this group clearly point (out the great importance of 
phosphates in manures for the sugar cane, they also show that heavy 
dressings are of little or no advantage beyond medium ones, and that 
very heavy dressings may actually reduce the yield below that 
obtained without them. Scattered through the literature of the sugar 
cane are to be found recorded experiments in some of which the 
addition of superphosphate to manures have produced large increases, 
others in which little or no increase has been produced, and others 
again where actual decreases have ensued. Unfortunately in few of 
these instances have experimenters reported the amount or the com- 
position of the superphosphate used. In the experiments reported to 
His Excellency the Governor in April, 1886, results were obtained 
that led to the suspicion that very large proportions of soluble phos- 
phates were not necessary for the sugar cane, notably the comparison 
of the yields upon plots 20, 11, and 16 on wliich the dressings of 
soluble i>hosphates were 87,106, and llTlbs. per acre respectively and 
the produce obtained was very similar in amount, and upon plots 17 
and 21 which received resi)ectively 65 and llSlbs. of soluble phos- 
phates per acre, the former of which gave slightly the better return. 
The apparent injurious action of the excess of “ soluble phosphates ” 
or of superphosphate may he due to its action upon the roots of the 
plant, the cane being essentially a surface feeder.* 

(To he contmued.J 


* The sujjerphospbate used throughout the experiments contained 


“ Soluble Phosphates” 30'76 per cent. 

“ Eeverted Phosphates ” 1*73 ,, 

“ Insoluble Phosphates ” 2*B9 „ 


and was free from excess of sulphuric acid and from iineombined phosphoric acid. 
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MARTINIQUE. 

The Sucrerie Indigene, gives the following extract from the journal 
Les Antillea : — • 

The colonial sugar factories have just closed the season under 
conditions which appear very satisfactory, in face of the low prices 
constituting the crisis, which has been afiecting us for the last four 

Some factories are, however, still turbining their lower qualities, or 
working over their last molasses. 

This campaign, the greatest for ten years, exceeds even that of 
1884, especially as regards the saccharine 3ueld of the canes, which are 
much higher. The yield in 1884 was 7*90 per cent., that of 1886, 
7*36. The figures for this year, as far as known up to now, will 
exceed those of 1886 by at least one per cent. We know several works 
where 8^, 8^, 8|- , and even 9^ (for one of them) have been reached, 
and only one which comes near 8^ without reaching it ; this is un- 
doubtedly a fine co-efficient to add as a final result to that of a large 
production. 

May we be allowed to think that this fine campaign of 1887 is the 
result of improvements made in the cultivation in general, or in the 
manufacture ? We do not think so. We lay the whole of the merit 
to a very steady rainy season during six months, allowing the cane to 
lengthen and thicken without interruption. We even think that the 
cutting which began generally in the colony before the 15th January, 
with constant rain until February 15th, might have been deferred for 
three or four weeks, with great advantage to the yield of the earlier 
months, and to the welfare of the chepteL 

The Joimial des Fabricants de SucrCy apparently quoting from the 
Fropagateur says : — 

The sugar campaign in Martinique is drawing to an end, and the 
crop is estimated to exceed that of 1886 by about 35^, In other terms, 
the production of iisine sugar, which last year was 24,500,000 kilos. 
(24,500 tons), will this year reach 33,000,000 kilos. (33,000 tons). 

This extra production is uncontestably due to the very favourable 
circumstances of the season ; the southern parts of the island princi- 
pally have, in certain districts, had their crop doubled by climatic 
infiuences. However, it would be an injustice not to allow the culti- 
vators their share of merit ; the planters, in several instances, have 
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recognised the fact that by concentrating their efforts on the cultivation 
of a less superficial area they became more masters of their work, and 
could apply their labour more advantageously, and obtain from the 
soil a better result. We are glad to note the fact, and hope this lesson 
may be of use in the future. 

The problem is to make a large quantity of sugar from a limited 
amount of land, thus necessitating reduced expenditure. 

The campaign then, as regards the works, will be relatively a good 
one, and if prices were not so extremely depressed, agriculture and 
the industry might have hoped for a remuneration of their pains ; 
perhaps they may succeed in making, both ends meet. 

SUaAE UsTBUSTRY OF BEAZIL. 

Movement set on Foot eor a Teeaty of Eecipeocity with 
THE United States. 

The following information, respecting the sugar industry of Brazil, 
is extracted from a recent report by the United States Consul at Eio 
de Janeiro : — 

‘‘I have before alluded to the precarious condition of the sugar 
industry of this country, and to the suggestion made in the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies, by a prominent and influential member of that 
body, that his Government should endeavour to obtain from the 
United States a reduction in the import duty on sugar, offering in 
compensation to reduce the duties on American merchandise imported 
into Brazil. 

The sugar merchants of this city held a meeting some time back, 
at which there was reached an exposition of the state of the sugar 
trade from which it appears that in some of the most important sugar 
districts of the Emphe, the planters receive for their raw sugar only 
from one to two cents per pound, and that, in the opinion of the 
meeting (composed of some of the most prominent sugar merchants of 
this city) the country is seriously threatened with the total ruin of 
its sugar industry. 

“It was therefore resolved 'to organize an association for the 
purpose of defending the impox’tant interests now in jeopardy,’ and I 
observe that one of the articles of the programme of this association 
favours the policy of negociating commercial treaties with sugar*- con- 
suming countries, and especially a treaty of reciprocity with, the 
United States for the pui’pose of increasing the consumption of 
Brazilian sugar amongst its population, since that Eepublic is in a 
position to become the principal sugar market of the world,” 
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HAWAIIAN SIJGAES SHIPPED TO NEW YOEK. 

Tlie following from San Francisco may possess some points of 
interest for those engaged in the sugar trade : — 

A circumstance that has hitherto attracted hut little attention is 
the fact that several cargoes of Hawaiian raw sugars are now on the 
way or loading for New York from San Francisco. At present there 
are four cargoes, each of 2,500 tons, the first of which may he looked 
for any day, with two to follow at short intervals. These sugars are 
Hawaiian raws. It is several years since any attempt was made to 
place these sugars on the New York market, and that attempt 
resulted in considerable loss to the shippers, so no further attempt 
was made in this direction. But the cause of this new departure is 
not far to seek. 

The Hawaiian sugar crop has been increasing to such an extent, 
owing to the remission of duties on raw sugars grown there through 
the terms of the reciprocity treaty with the islands, that the supplies 
received by the San Francisco refiners, who contract for the Hawaiian 
crops, have far exceeded the requirements of the Pacific coast trade. 
The result is that a market has to be found elsewhere. This has been 
done for several years past by the shipment of Hawaiian sugars that 
are refined in San Francisco to points east as far as the Missouri 
river. That they are able to do this is due to the special freight 
rates afforded by the trunk lines, which find it better to bring sugar 
east at low freights than to bring back empty cars. But the growth 
of the Hawaiian sugar crop has been such that even this outlet was 
not sufficient for all the surplus stocks on the Pacific coast. 

It appears that the Hawaiian sugar crop of 1886, which was esti- 
mated at 100,000 tons, amounted to fully 110,000 tons. It is stated 
that this year’s crop will not exceed 95,000 tons, but it may be safe 
to assume that the yield will be 100,000 tons. The requirements of 
the Pacific coast amount to about 50,000 tons, which wiU leave a 
surplus of about a similar amount to be disposed of elsewhere this 
year. The only available outlet is in the east, where the Hawaiian 
sugars are thus brought into competition with those of the eastern 
refineries and the Louisiana crop. A few years ago it was stated that 
the Hawaiian sugar crop would never exceed 60,000 tons. But it 
crept up to 80,000 tons, and then last year to 110,000 tons. The crop 
of 1888 wiU, it is confidently expected, be even still larger, as new 
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lands hme been bronglit under cultiyation, and tbe growing cane 
presents an excellent appearance. Unless a very dry season inter- 
venes at tlie close of this year, wMcb. is an unusual occurrence on tbe 
islands, it will not be surprising if tbe 1888 sugar crop amounts to 
120,000 tons. TMs would give a surplus of 70,000 tons to compete 
with eastern sugar eitber in its raw or refined condition. 

As tbe capacity of one of tbe San Erancisco refineries, wbicb now 
controls more tban balf tbe stocks, is strained to its utmost, it is only 
reasonable to expect that an additional quantity of raw sugar will 
find its way to New York during tbe coming year, and tbat tbe 
shipments now on tbe way are only tbe forerunners of future larger 
and regular supplies. This is a matter of interest. Up to June 30 
of tbe present year there bad been shipped from San Erancisco to 
eastern points no less tban 32,500,000 pounds of sugar (14,518 
English tons) by tbe regular overland lines of railroad. When tbe 
high freights ruled advantage was taken of tbe offers of tbe Canadian 
Pacific line to continue tbe shipments, as tbe high rate of freights 
from San Erancisco to eastern points enabled tbe American refiners 
to resume control of tbe markets they bad lost and undersell tbe San 
Erancisco sugars at these points. There were sent from San Erancisco, 
via Port- Moody, and thence through Canada to tbe Missouri, some 
10,000,000 pounds additional of Hawaiian sugars. Then there is a 
further lot of 20,000,000 pounds (8,928 tons) on tbe way to New York 
direct, via Cape Horn, wbicb gives a total of 62,500,000 pounds 
(27,900 tons) of Hawaiian sugars shipped east from Sau Erancisco 
during tbe first six months of this year. A matter of 31,250 tons of 
sugar in six months may not play a very important part in tbe trade 
of New York refineries, but tbe growth of this competition should not 
be lost sight of, as it seems to be only the entering wedge of further 
supplies to come. If eastern refiners could also derive some benefits 
from tbe workings of tbe Hawaiian treaty, then there could bo no 
possible objection to tbe receipt of any quantity of Hawaiian sugars. 
But as they have to pay duty on every pound of sugar tbat they 
import, it is likely that the influx of Hawaiian raws and refined into 
this market may meet with objection. In view of the large surplus 
stocks in other parts of tbe world, and the low value to which sugar 
has been forced of late, it is not likely tbat the arrival of Hawaiiixn 
raws in tbe New York market will meet with a very favourable 
reception . — Glasgow Herald, 
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CUBAN SUGAE INDUSTEY. 

Mr. Acting- Consul Bircli reports from Havana tliat last year 
planters “made an effort to cut down expenses and increase tlie 
yield of sugar by adopting tbe ‘ central factory ’ system ; tbat is to 
say, by doing for sugar wbat has long been done for other crops, 
such as cotton and hemp, namely, separating the work of the culti- 
vator from that of the manipulator for the market. This, so far, 
has been partially accomplished by the combination of several 
planters to grind the cane in one central mill, to which it is conveyed 
on tram lines from their different estates. 

“Those planters who were able to adopt this system, found the 
results satisfactory, and the merchants and buyers were much sur- 
prised by the return of 668,533 tons exported, 40,000 tons consumed, 
which, together with 41,865 tons in stock on the Slst December, 
reaches the enormous total of 750,938 tons; and deducting 18,675 
tons which were in stock on January 1st, gives a total production for 
the year of 731,733 tons, as against 631,967 tons in 1885. Planters 
who were not able to adopt the central factory system divided their 
estates among small cultivators, who sent the cane to the nearest fac- 
tory, and received back a percentage of the sugar extracted as their 
share of the profits. It has been estimated that the quantity raised 
in this manner was about 30 per cent, of the crop. The large total 
reached by the producers is the more remarkable from the fact that 
during the whole year complaints as to the scarcity of field hands 
were frequent and loud; and I am assured by men who have 
travelled through the sugar-growing districts, that much of the last 
crop remained in the fields, owing to the inability of the planters to 
find money for the gathering and grinding. 

“ The capabilities and fitness of this island to compete even with the 
low price of beetroot sugar in Europe seem to be sufficiently proved 
by this year’s crop, and such would seem to be the opinion of an 
English engineer, who, after a long residence in Cuba, has bought 
land near Manzanillo, in the South-West of the province of Santiago 
de Cuba, and is growing sugar there ; but there is no doubt that by 
far the larger number of planters have made no profit, and many of 
them have lost money on the crop of 1886. The more favourable view 
is, that the price at which sugar can be produced depends so much 
upon the quality of the plant ’ on an estate, that a planter whose 
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‘ finca ^ (faria) is supplied -with tlie latest improvements in maoMnery 
can afford to make sugar at 4-J ‘reales fuertes/ say 2s. 4d. per arroba 
of 25 lbs., calculating the grinding at five montbs, from January to 
April. 

I have beard it stated by tbe manager of a sugar estate near 
Cardenas, that tbe percentage of sugar contained in beet in Europe is 
12 per cent., of wbicb 11 per cent, is all extracted by tbe manufac- 
turers ,* vs^bile tbe cane in Cuba, altbougb not of tbe best sort, contains 
18 per cent, of sugar, of wbicb only about 7 per cent, is extracted by 
tbe crusbing process stiU in use here. Tbe gradual adoption of tbe 
central factory and small farm systems, above referred to, is causing 
tbe manufacture of muscovadoes and clayed sugars to disappear, as 
eacb estate ovmer obtains tbe necessary plant, and turns bis atten- 
tion to centrifugal sugar. In spite of tbis, tbe proportion of ^ clayed ’ 
and ‘ muscovadoes ’ to tbe whole crop bas not decreased, altbougb it 
is probable tbat these kinds will be scarcer in 1887.” 

MOVEMENTS IN THE PEICES OE COMMODITIES DUEINO 
THE FIEST HALE OF 1887. 

From The Economist. 


Altbougb business duiing tbe past half-year bas fallen below the 
expectations tbat were entertained when it began, there can be no 
doubt tbat activity bas been quickened, and tbat tbe volume of our 
trade bas distinctly expanded. Tbis is proved by a few simple figures. 
Fust, as regards our foreign trade, tbe Board of Trade figures for tbe 
five montbs ending May show an increase in our imports of about 
per cent, as compared with last year, while tbe total exports of 
borne and colonial produce show a gain over 1886 of about 4-| per 
cent. Again, tbe traffic returns of tbe borne railways to date show a 
total gain in gross receipts over last year of over balf-a-millioii 
sterbng, or about If per cent., and of tbis gain nearly two-tbirds is 
due to increased goods traffic. Tbe significance, too, of these figures 
is heightened by tbe fact tbat, as a whole, rates are now somewhat 
lower than they were a year ago, Tbe Bankers’ Clearing House 
returns afford corroborative testimony of increased business. Tbe 
total increase in tbe half-year’s clearings amounts to £192,129,000, 
but of tbis £63,580,000 are due to an increase in Stock Exchange 
business. Deductmg tbe latter, there is left an increase of 
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£128,549,000, or about 5| per cent., tbe whole of wMcb is probably 
to be attributed to an expansion in the general trade of the country. 
It is, in fact, quite certain that trade has been upon a substantially 
larger scale during the past half-year than it was in the first half 
of 1886. 

But at the same time, as the subjoined table shows, there has been 
no general rise in prices. Here and there an adyance has taken place, 
due mostly to special causes ; but, on the other hand, prices haye in a 
few instances declined. The moyements, as a whole, are, howeyer, 
unimportant, and apart from one or two prominent exceptions, the 
general body of prices has remained steady during the half-year. 
The iron and steel market, which was decidedly actiye dtu’ing the 
early part of the year, has recently shown less animation, owing to a 
falling-ofi in the American demand, and prices close lower. Copper 
has continued weak in price, for although the supply from ChiH and 
elsewhere is declining, one of the great producers — ^the Rio Tinto 
Company — proposes to greatly increase its output. Tin has remained 
firm, the favourable statistical position neutralising the efiorts of 
operators for the fall. In raw textile produce, the most important 
feature is the great advance which has taken place in the price of 
cotton, and as the slackened export demand, especially for the East, 
has prevented a coiTesp)onding rise in yarn and cloth, manufacturers 
have fared badly during the half-year. Wool has also declined, and 
there is a fall in flax and hemp, but jute is somewhat higher. In 
food products, wheat has receded in price, owing to satisfactory harvest 
prospects, and to the collapse of the ‘‘ corner” at Chicago, formed by 
speculators for the rise. Other cereals are also lower. Meat has 
remained cheap, the market recemng large supplies from abroad. 
The violent movements in cofiee are, of course, the main feature in 
Mincing Lane produce. Owing to the continued influence of the 
same cause that had governed prices for some time previously— a 
short Brazil crop — this commodity advanced hand over hand until a 
fortnight ago, when it fell heaw^" in consequence of the collapse of the 
speculation for the rise at New York. Tea has experienced a heavy 
fall, the supplies being excessive, bnt the sugar market has had a 
rather firm tone, although no distinct rise in prices has occurred. In 
both Prance and Germany the duties are likely to be altered, so as 
to return to the State part of the bounty now received by the 
producer. 
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A TEST EOB SIJLPHIJEOUS ACID IN BEETEOOT SIJGAE. 

So long as it is not quite settled wEetEer beetroot sugar worked 
witE sulpEiu’oiis acid gas is equally well adapted for refining purposes 
witE that worked with bone-black, it will always be important for tEe 
refiners to know wEetEer tEe raw sugar, wEicE tbey are using, Eas 
been produced by tEe one or tEe otEer process. I tbexefore venture to 
recommend tEe following test, wEicE Eas tEe advantage of being 
easily made and being at tEe same time accurate. TEis test is based 
on tEe reducing properties of sulpEurous and EyposulpEurous acids 
on iodic acid, from wEicE tEe iodine is Eberated, tEe presence of tEe 
latter beiug tEen easily recognisable by tEe ordinary tests witE starcE 
solution. 1 to l-J grms. of tEe sugar to be tested is put into a test 
tube, and from 1*5 to 2cc. of very weak cold starcE solution poured 
over it, a few drops of ratEer dilute iodic acid being added as soon as 
tEe greater part of tEe sugar is dissolved. By reason of tEe Eeavier 
specific weight of tEe sugar solution tEe iodic acid can, by carefully 
Eolding tEe test tube in a slanting position, be so added as to remain 
as a separate stratum on tEe top of tEe sugar witEout any mixing of 
tEe two liquids. TEen, if tEe sugar contains even a trace of sulpEur- 
ous or EyposulpEurous acids, a blue ring appears either at once or in 
a short time between the two liquids. WitE first product sugars this 
test gives most satisfactory results, but witE low after-products and 
molasses it is not always reliable, as they may contain other sub- 
stances which also possess the property of reducing iodic acid. If a 
sugar Eas been found to contain sulpEurous acid, and it is wished to 
ascertain the quantity, the following method is used: — 10 grms. of 
sugar are dissolved in cold distilled water (which must also be free 
from air) and neutralised with sulphuric acid. TEen, after adding a 
few drops of starcE solution, it is titrated with 1/100 normal iodine 
solution until the blue colour remains permanent. Sugar wEioE Eas 
not been worked with sulpEurons acid reqnhes, when tested in this 
way, about 0*3 c.c. of the iodine solution, while sugar worked with 
sulpEurous acid combines with very varying amounts of free iodine. 
I have myself tested sugar, 10 grms. of which required 9*8 c.c. 1/100 
normal iodine solution. TEis being calculated to sulpEurons acid, 
the sugar is found to contain 0*03 per cent, of sulpEurous acid, an 
amount that can hardly fail to produce some effect on the sugar in 
the process of refining. 


M. J. Davedseh. 
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‘‘DIFEUSION” AT FORT SCOTT, LOUISIANA. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

Division of Chemistry, 

Washington, D. C., July 20th, 1887. 

Editob, “Sttgar Cane,” Manchester, England. 

Dear Sir, — In youi' journal for June 1st, page 297, is an article 
by Mr P. Kirchhoff, of New Orleans, in which he virtually accuses 
me of having falsified the returns of the sugar produced from 
Louisiana cane at Fort Scott, last year. 

In the locality where hir. Kirchhoff and myself are known, it would 
not he necessary for me to reply to such an accusation. Many of 
your readers, however, are unacquainted with either of us, and should 
these, omitting the imbecile juggling with figures, and the shameless 
liberties taken with facts in the body of his article, read only the 
closing paragraphs, they might feel inclined to believe the preposter- 
ous syllogism with which he closes. 

Mr. Enrchhoiffi was sent last year, by private subscription, as a 
delegate from the Louisiana Planters’ Association, to study the pro- 
cess of diffusion at Fort Scott. 

Instead of attending to his duties he busied himself with collecting 
materials for a violent and malignant abuse of the undersigned. 

So disgusted were the members of the Association with his conduct, 
that, when his report was made to the Association, it was referred to 
a committee as the quickest method of burial. On the other hand, the 
reports of Messrs. Barthelmy and Sieg, his confreres at Fort Scott, 
were published in full. As a further mai'k of the dissatisfaction with 
which his actions were received, I may mention that, at least, one of 
the most prominent members of the Association refused to pay the 
amount he had subscribed to Mr. Eirchhoff ’s expenses, because he had 
so grievously abused his privileges. 

Mr. Ehrohoff was present during the whole course of the experiiiients ; 
had access to the scales where the weighings of the cane and sugar 
were made, and knows perfectly well that his statements, insinuating 
that the amount of sugar made was less than the official report is 
maliciously false. "When the cane first came, and an analysis of it was 
made, Mr. Eirchhoff told me that the yield of such sugar cane in 
Louisiana, treated in the ordinary way, would be about 80 pounds 
per ton. 
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To take up tke remarkable melange of figures with wMcb Mr. 
Errcbboff attempts to prove tkat tbe official records are false would be 
simply a waste of space. They all lead to tbe same result, and prove 
to anyone wbo will take tbe trouble to study tbem side by side witb 
tbe official figures tbat tbey were inspired by any other than a simple 
desire for scientific criticism. 

I sball take pleasure in sending, free of charge, a copy of Bulletin 
No. 14, to any of your readers who will send me their names and 
addresses. 

As an illustration of the criminal disregard of facts which 
characterizes Mr. Kirchhofi’s articles, I will call attention to what be 
says about tbe percentage of extraction on pages 298-9 of youi* 
journal. 

His statement tbat tbe waste waters contained 1 ‘24 percentage of 
sucrose is made without the authority of the Bulletin. In point of 
fact, compressed air was used to drive out tbe last charge of water 
from the chips, so tbat the total amount of waste waters was only a 
few litres from each cell. The exhausted chips contained a mean 
of *37 per cent, sucrose and *09 glucose, and yet, Mr. KircbhofiP would 
have you bebeve that tbe waste waters contained 1*24 per cent, 
sucrose. Oredat Judaeus Apella, 

Tbe degree of extraction, however, is independent of any loss in 
tbe waste water great; or small. It is determined by a direct com- 
parison of the sugar contents of tbe chips before and after diffiusion 
and tbe figures given in Bulletin No. 14, page 53, in which tbe 
degree of extraction of the sucrose is given as 96 per cent., are 
beyond the reach either of mabcious criticism or disappointed hopes. 

Mr. Edrcbbofi; in bis efforts to discredit plain facts, attested not 
only by the official records, but also by tbe united testimony of those 
wbo weighed tbe cane, made the analyses and weighed tbe sugar 
produced, has placed himseK in a position to merit tbe ridicule of aU 
wbo will take tbe trouble to examine his fantastic calculations, did 
not bis plain purpose to obscure tbe truth excite them contempt. 

It would be idle to waste time in reviewing calculations in which, 
rejecting tbe official figures made by wholly disinterested parties, be 
assumes data said to have been collected by himself. 

Mr. Kircbhoff’s claim to scientific abibty rests on grounds wholly 
unknown to the chemists of this country, among whom be is neither 
known nor recognized. Aside from this, however, no honorable man,. 
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howeyer ranch he might he swayed hy personal enmity, would con- 
sent to indulge in the species of misrepresentation which characterizes 
the whole of his screed (tirade). 

I am somewhat suri^rised, Mr. Editor, that you should have 
admitted such an article to your columns, since it plainly charges me 
with having reported a much larger yield of sugar than was really 
obtained. 

Erom the few experiments made at Fort Scott, it is quite im- 
possible to say, whether the process of carbonatation will prove 
practicable for making sugar from sugar cane, and I am always glad 
to see fair and candid criticism of the ^methods which are proposed 
and tried in this country to secure the successful establishment of an 
indigenous sugar industry. Perhaps another season may see our 
knowledge increased in this respect. 

It is monstrous, however, that this irresponsible person should 
denounce me, all my assistants, and the Department of Agriculture, 
which we oiBSoially represent, as parties to a deliberate fraud, and I 
hereby characterize Mr. Kirchhoff’s charge, that 144 pounds of sugar 
per ton were not obtained at Port Scott, as a deliberate and malicious 
falsehood. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. W. Wiley, 

Chief Chemist U. S. Dept, of xigriculture. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

“ EeVXTE TJmVEESELLE DES PHOGEES DE LA PaBEICATIOH DXT 
SucEE,*' par M. Francois Sachs, Ingenieur a Gembloux (Belgium). 

We have already several times noticed the appearance of this 
periodical detailed list of all the new discoveries connected with the 
sugar manufacture in various countries. The number now before us, 
forming the second part of the second volume, and embracing the 
period between 1884 and 1886, appears fully to sustain the reputation 
already acquired by tbe work. 

“ PxjiiE ' Water eoe MANxrPAOTURiKG Purposes ah Eoohomy 
HOT A Luxury.” 

Oui' attention has been called to the question of water filtration by 
a pamphlet, bearing the above title, issued by the Pulsometer 
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Engineering Oompany, Limited, 61 and 63, Queen Yictoria Street, 
London. 

In view of the considerable expense and inconvenience to vp-Mcb all 
mannfactmers, wbo use any other water than pure rainwater, are 
inevitably exposed by the coating of their steam boilers, both in 
respect to the extra fuel required to heat a foul boiler, and to the 
costly and injurious process of “ scaling ” which becomes necessary 
from time to time, — we think we are doing a service to the larger 
number of our subscribers who employ steam, in calling attention to 
the statements made in this pamphlet. The number of those able to 
command a supply of even tolerably pure soft water is very Hmited, 
and the majority are compelled to use water containing in suspension 
a greater or less quantity of mud or other impurities, or holding salts 
of lime in solution. The filters supplied by the above named com- 
pany appear to combine, with the utmost attainable degree of 
efficiency, the great recommendation of being susceptible of thorough 
cleansing. How to get rid of the filtered out matters has always 
been one of the great problems in the case of every kind’ of fi:lt8r, 
and the Pulsometer Company has for some years been making costly 
experiments with the view of obviating this difficulty, and producing 
a fi.lter which could be used on a large and remunerative scale, and 
would save the manufacturer the great cost and annoyance inseparable 
from the use of impure water. The results attained appear to have 
been so completely successful that the London Hydraulic Power 
Oompany, Lhnited, after twelve months' experience of four trial 
filters, eventually have had erected 10 machines capable of cleansing 
25,000 gallons of Thames water per hour, the superficial area occupied 
by the whole plant being only 33 ft. by 8 ft. The experience gained 
in these experiments has been utilised by the Pulsometer Oompany 
in the invention of other forms of filters, which they claim must, 
along with those already mentioned, supersede all kinds hitherto in 
use, whether employing granular mateiials or charcoal, inasmuch as 
these latter can only act efficiently up to a certain point, whereas, by 
the new system, the filteiing material is rapidly and thoroughly 
cleansed without removal. The modus operand! is exceedingly simple 
and intelligible, and the object, that of supplying a continuously 
efficient filter without any removal of the filtering medium, seems to 
be completely attained. 

We recommend our friends to procure the pamphlet from the 
address given above, and peruse it for themselves. 
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“ The Application op Compressed Hot Am in the Olaei- 
FYiNa OP Syrups and Molasses in Sugar Eagtories and 
Eepineeies.’’ Patented by Messrs. C. Bui’eau & Oo., Ingenieurs 
CiTils, Lille, 

Specification, 

Tbe action of tbe centrifugal force not being sufficient to divest the 
crystals of their viscous and liquid covering, it has been the custom 
hitherto to introduce, near the centre of the turbine, a jet of ordinary 
or of dry rarefied steam, or, again, a mixture of ah and steam, to 
assist in the separation of the crystals. 

The employment of these various proceedings is defective ; it has 
the inconvenience of causing a considerable loss of sugar, resulting 
from the melting of the sugar crystals by the steam, and of producing 
very moist sugar, and consequently difficult to preserve. This latter 
inconvenience is esj)ecially noticeable in the case of raw sugars 
(sucres roux). 

To arrive at the production of a very dry sugar and obtain the 
greatest yield possible from the turbine, Messrs. Ch. Bureau & Oie., 
have conceived the idea of emjiloying compressed ah, heated to a 
temperatui'e sufficient to permit the complete liquefaction of the 
syrup, but incapable of melting the crystals which are desired to be 
cleared fi*om it. 

Apparatus. 

Arranged as follows: — 

1. A condenser sending cold air into. 

2. A closed receiver, furnished with a steam coil, which heats the 

air to the deshed temperature indicated by a thermometer 
placed so as to be fully visible. 

3. A general conduit conveying the condensed air to the turbines. 

4. Special |)ipes for each turbine. 

5. Turbines on the centrifugal principle. 

The whole is completed by stop -cocks regulating the admission of 
cold air into the receiver, the egress of the hot air from the receiver, 
and the distribution of the condensed hot air to one or another of tho 
turbines. 

One or more receivers may be fixed, communicating with one 
another or shut off by stop-cocks, so as to heat the cold air gradually, 
or to store it up. 

Advantages. 

The use of hot compressed air, employed as stated above in the 
clarification of the turbines, affords the following advantages ; — 
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1. Sugar of a Mglier standard (titrage). 

2. The production of a very dry sugar, wliich remains unchanged 

for a long time. 

3. An increased yield, owing to the stoppage of the melting of 

the finer sugar crystals, 

4. Increased facility of work, owing to the cloths toiles of the 

turbines becoming less easly choked. 

Steam, as now applied, melts the small crystals, which then form 
sticky lamin 0 ©, choking up the holes in the cloth (toile) of the tur- 
bine, a defect which is entirely obviated by the use of hot compressed 


MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 
Communicated by Mr. W. P. THOMPsoisr, F.C.S., M.I.M.E., 
6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; 6, Bank Street, Manchester ; and 
323, High Holborn, London. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

8748. William T. Cuooke, London. Im'provements in 'pochds or 
lags employed in the manufacture of sugar and like suhstayices, together 
with an improved process for cleaning the same. 17th June, 1887. 

9690. Caul Letjchlenbeugeu and Bernhabd Moiske, London. 
Improvements relating to the purification of molasses and other saccharine 
solutions. 9th July, 1887. 

10842. L. E. A. Prawgey, London. Improvements in the manu- 
facture of sugar, and in the apparatus to he employed therefor. 8th 
August, 1887. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

9569. W. Burns, Leith, N.B. Improvements in the manufacture 
of depurating and decolorizing charcoal for purifying sewage and other 
foul liquids, and for decolorizing syrups. 24th July, 1886. 

EOR DECOLORIZING PURPOSES: — 

Ground chalk or limestone . . 8 parts by weight. 

,, clay 3 ,, „ 

3 3 coal ,.12 ,, ,, ,, 

,, bones 11 ,, ,, ,, 

Wood sawdust 20 ,, ,, ,, 

Animal drmg 40 ,, ,, ,, 

Blood 6 ,, ,, ,, 


100 
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are ground into a uniform dougli, moulded into bricks, dried, calcined, 
treated -wliile hot in the retort successively with H 01 and steam, 
cooled, withdrawn, and ground to a fine powder. 

GERMAN. 

ABE.IDGMENT. 

38755. Gebr. Forstretjter, Oschersleben. Improved counter 
current condenser. 30th June, 1886. The condenser, which is in- 
tended to condense the vapour of sugar refineries, is fixed in front of 
the air pump, and has inside it a perforated partition with an over- 
fiow pipe, a water bag, and a series of water trays, arranged altern- 
ately on the right and left sides. The water, which has to be brought 
into as intimate a contact with the steam as possible, enters through 
a pipe at the side near the top of the apparatus, forms first a sheet on 
the sieve partition, and then falls step by step on the water trays. 
As all the partitions are made in severed parts, they can easily be 
removed for cleaning purposes. 

38755. Eorsteeijter Bros., Oschersleben. 30th June, 1886. 
Oounter current condenser. This condenser which is designed to con- 
dense the vapoui^s evolved during the evaporating process of sugar 
manufacture is provided inside with an upper perforated diaphragm 
above which a short pipe delivers the water, a water collecting 
recipient, and below this, a series of plates placed alternately right 
and left. The water comes through the above first pipe and into 
intimate contact with the steam as it falls through the diaphragm on 
the plate below and from this to the next on the other side and so on. 
As these plates are made in parts, they are easily removed through 
the openings provided at the upper and lower parts for the purpose of 
cleaning the condenser and removing the deposits that have accumu- 
lated therein. 

39279. Emil Hbfetbe, Altjauer, near Jauer Silesia. 22nd June, 
1886. A process for clarifying sugar syrup hy means of tannic acid 
f tannin J. In order to obtain in the well known process of clarifica- 
tion of sugar syrups, by means of tannic acid, a coarse flaky precipi- 
tate, easy to filtrate, certain test conditions must, according to the 
observations of the inventor be strictly adhered to. The juicer 
resulting from the concentration of the thick syrups and containing 
at least 0*05 of free lime are used ; they are cooled down to 25 or 4()°o, 
then mixed with tannic acid in sufficient quantity to reduce the alca- 
line contents to 0*04. To complete the clarifying process, the liquid 
is heated with the precipitate up to 80 or 90®c. 
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38669. Leopold May, Ungariscli Ostra. 26tli February, 1886, 
Improyements in automatic packing, breaking or cutting macMnes. 
Tbe new machine is characterised by the following new improye- 
ments : 1 , The application of two 23airs of parallel striking kniyes, 
of which one pair is used to cut off the less yaluable ends of long 
narrow lengths of sugar juior to their being reduced into cubes. 2. A 
moyeable j)late which is loaded with the cubes of sugar, and a slide 
having an up and down motion for the ]3ui’pose of retaining the cubes 
whilst the moyeable folate is effecting its return motion. 3. An auto- 
matic downwards periodical motion of the packing case. This motion 
takes 2 )lace every time a layer of sugar pieces has been |)laced in the 
case. The amount of this motion is always equal to the thickness of 
one layer and is determined by a system of spring locks, draw bars 
and counterweight, suitably connected with the moyeable plate. 

38737. Na^uilooze Yeyyootsehap 'Westee-Ldiker, Raffinadery, 
Amsterdam. Improvements in cenfri/ugals used for the purpose of pro- 
ducing refined sugar in p)lates, 2oth March, 1886. The basket or 
cage of the centrifugal is provided inside with radial V sejparating 
piece. The space left between two of these separating pieces is rec- 
tangular so that the mass submitted to the centrifugal action enters 
these spaces and assumes the shape of a plate. Each piece is besides 
2 )royided at the lower part with a projection and with a handle at the 
top. YTien the process is oyer, the sej^arating plates are withdrawn 
along with the sugar plates formed, which are resting on the sides and 
the lower jorojections. 

7259. F. Haem, Kui’twitz, Prauss, Germany. Improved gwocess for 
converting the syrups from sugar manufacture into mono-saccharates, 18th 
May, 1887. The claim is as follows : — In the manufacture of raw 
and refined sugar, the 2 )rocess consisting essentially in conducting the 
syrups from the first product in a diluted state, and with the addition 
of sugar and sweetening waters, and, if required, further dilution 
with water, to a saturating station, in the admixture of a sufficient 
quantity of lime for the formation of mono-saccharate, in the separ- 
ation by means of carbonic acid and purification. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Gane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planteia in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, and brokers, interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 
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WEEKLY STATEMENT OF COMPARATIVE PRICES OF RAW 

Fo 7' the last Fifty -two Weeks, compared 
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11/6 

12/9 

15/6 

15/3 


11.. 

10/10^ 

10/9 

13/~ 

12/101 

12/3 

11/9 

13/6 

15/9 

16/- 

10/6 

12/9 

11 Vo 

13/U 

15/6 

lo/- 


18.. 

10/9 

12/4i 

11/104 

12/- 

13/6 

15/6 

w- 

10/6 

12/6 

11/6 

1.3/3' 

14/(5 



25., 

lO/lO.J 

11/- 

12/6 


12/- 

12/3 

13/6 

15/3 

1(3/- 

10/6 

12/6 

11/(5 

13/6 

14/9 

15/- „ 

April 

1.. 

11/3 

n/# 

12/3 


12/6 

13/li 

13/74 

15/3 

15/9 

10/6 

12/6 

1 l/fi 

i:i/6 

15/- 

15/3 


8.. 

11 Mi- 


12/7-i 

12, '’9 

12/11 

12/3 

13/9 

15^9 

15/9 

lO/B 

12, '9 

11/0 

i;l'6 

15/~ 

.15/3 


15.. 

ll/U 


13/- 

13/11 

12/3 

12/U 

13/104 

15/9 

15/9 

10/9 

12/9 

1 I/O 

i:!/'9 

1 i::»/6 

L>/ 3 


22.. 

ll/lh 


13/6 


12/9 

12/71 

13/9 

16/- 

15/9 

10/9 

13/- 

1 1/9 

[:;/pi 

15/9 

15/3 

15/6 


29.. 

ii/7i 


13/9 

13/li 

13/- 

i2/i(,ii 

13/7.4 

16/- 

16/~ 

10/9 

i:i/- 

12/- 


J7)/9 

May 

6., 

11/4^ 

ll/lOi 

13/3 

13/~ 

14/-' 

13/101 

13/6 

15/9 

17/- 

10/9 

12/9 

12/1) 

13/71 

15/6 

16/3 


13.. 

11/9 

ll/lOi 

12/9 

12/7-i 

14/(5 

14/9 

13/6 

15/6 

18/- 

10/9 

12/6 

13/3 

15/(5 

15/- 

16/9 


20.. 

!2/- 

ll/m 

12/- 


16/- 

15/3 

13/6 

15/3 

19/- ‘ 

10/9 

12'- 

15/- 

13/6 

34 /;i 

18/(5 


27.. 

11/10, 

• 12/- 

il/9 


17/- 

1(5/9 

13/6 

14/9 

19/0 

10/9 

11/9 

15/9 

L5/3 

14/- 

19/- 

J une 

3.. 

11/6 


ii/ij 


15/101 16/4^ 

13/6 

14/3 

19/- 

10/9 

11/6 

15/6 

i:V'4i 

13/6 

18/9 


10.. 

11/9 

11/lO.i 

10/6 


16/- 

16/4i 

13/41 

13/9 

19/3 ’ 

10/6 

11/- 

15/- 

i;i/6 


18/9 


17. . 

12/- 

12/9 

10/101 


17/- 

13/74 

14/- 

19/6 i 

10/9 

11/- 

15/(5 

15/.3 

13/7' 

10/4.1 

19/" 


24.. 

12/3 

13/~ 

11/11 

10/10.1 

16/- 

16/# 

14/3 

14/3 

19/3 

11/- 

11/3 

13/105 

W/fi 

18/6 
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AHB EEFIHED STJGAEj July, 1886, to Jwe, 1887, iis'cltjsite, 

with those of the two previous years. 




Tate 

's Cubes. 1 

Martineau’s Titlers. 

Say’s Loaves, 

f.o.b. 

Lebaudy Loaves, 
f.o.b. 



1886. 

1885. 

1884. 1 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1886. 

1885. 

IS84. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

July 

2.. 

20/3 

23/- 


18/- 

21/3 

21/9 22/~ 

_ 

_ 

20/6 

16/- 

_■ 

20/- 

9.. 

20/3 

22/0 


18/3 

21/3 

22/- 


16/6 

20/- 

20/B 

16/- 

— 

20/- 


16. . 

20/3 

21/6 

24/- 

18/3 

21/- 

22/6 


— 

19/6 

20/3 

16/^- 


20/- ' 


23.. 

20/3 

21/9 

24/- 

18/3 

20/6 21/- 

22/6 


— 

— 

20/3 

16/3 

• — ■ 

19/9 


30.. 

20/~ 

22/- 

23/9 

18/3 

20/6 

22/3 

22/6 

_ 

19/0 

20/3 

16/- 


19/9 

Aug. 

6. . 

oi)j~ 

22/- 

23/9 

18/3 

20/6 

22/- 

22/6 

__ 





16/- 

— 

19/9 

13. , 

20,;- 

22/3 

23/6 

lS/3 

20/6 

22f 


— 

— 

— 

16/- 

^ — 

19./6 


20.. 

20/- 

22/6 

23/- 

18/3 

20/9 

21/6 



20/- 

20/- 

Wr 

— 

19/3 


27 . . 

20/- 

23/- 

23/6 

18/3 

21/- 

21/6 

21/9 

— 


19/3 

15/9 

— 

19/3 

Sept. 

3.. 

20/- 

23/3 

23/- 

18/3 

21/3 

21/6 


_ 

_ 

19/9 

15/6 

— 

19/3 


10.. 

20/- 

23/6 

22/9 

18/3 

21/6 

21 V- 


16/6 

22/3 

19/9 

15/6 

— 

19/- 


17 . . 

20/3 

23,- 

22/- 

18/3 

21/6 

20/6 


— 

22 ;'3 

— 

16/- 

— 

18/0 


24.. 

20/3 

22/6'^ 

21/6 

lS/3 

21/3 

19/6 

20/'- 

— 

ii/3 

19/- 

16/- 

— 

18/6 

,Oct. 

1.. 

20/- 

22/- 

21/- 

18/3 

21/- 

19/- 


— 

20/'9 

18/6 

15/0 

_ 

17/6 


8.. 

20/- 

‘>‘2/- 

21/3 

lS/3 

21/- 

18/6 

19/- 

— 

20/9 

18/- 

15/6 

20/6 


15.. 

20/- 

i2/- 

21/6 

18'/- 

21/- 

19,/- 

19/6 

— 

2Q/9 

18/6 

15/6 

— 

— 


22.. 

20/- 

22/- 

22/- 

18/- 

20/9 

19/6 

20/- 

— 

20/'6 

19/- 

15/3 

— 

— 


29.. 

20/- 

22/- 

21/6 

17/9 

20/9 

19/6 

20/- 

— 

20/- 

19/- 

16/- 

— 

— 

Nov. 

5.. 

20/- 

22/- 

21/- 

17/6 

20/6 

18/9 

19/- 

15/3 

19/6 

18/6 

14/9 


— 


12.. 

19/6 

22/- 

21/- 

17/6 

20/6 

19/- 


15/- 

19/6 

18/0 

14/9 

— 

— 


19.. 

19/6 

•)*)/_ 

20/6 

17/3 

20/6 

18/9 


15/- 

19/6 

— 

14/9 

— 



26.. 

19/6 

22/6 

20;'6 1 

17/3 

20/9 

19/- 


— 

19/'6 

18/- 

14/9 

— 

17/6 

Dec. 

3., 

19/6 

22/6 

20/0 

17/3 

21/- 

19/- 


__ 

19/6 

18/- 

14/9 

— 

17/6 


10.. 

19/6 

23/- 

20/6 

17/3 

21/3 

18/9 


15/6 

20/~ 

18/- 

15/- 

19/3 

17/6 


17.. 

19/6 

23/- 

20/6 

17/3 

21/3 

lS/'6 


15/6 

20./- 

■ — 

15/- 

— 

— 


24.. 

19/6 

23/- 

20/- 

17/3 

21/- 21/3 

18/- 

lS/3 

15/6 

19/9 

' — 

— 

19/3 

J6/6 


31.. 

19/6 

23'/- 

20/6 

17/3 

21/3 

IS/- 

lS/3 

— 

19,/9 

17/6 

— 

19/3 

16/6 



1887. 

1880. 

1885. 

188T. 

1886. 

1885. ■ 

1887, 

1SS6. 

1885. ■ 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

Jan. 

7 . . 

19/- 

23/~ 

20/- 

17/- 

21/3 21/6 

IS/- 

19/-. 

15/6 

— 

17/- 

15/- 


16/- 


14. . 

19/- 

23/- 

21/- 

17/- 

1 21/3 1 

lS/6 

— 

— 

17/3 

— 

19/6 

W'l 


21.. 

19/3 

22/6 i 

21/- 

17/3 

21/- 

18/6 

1})/- 

— 

— 

17/3 

15/3 


16/9 


28., 

19/- 

22^-' 

20/9 

17/3 

29/6 

lS/6 


15/b 

— 

17/3 

15/3 

IS/- 

16/9 

Pel). 

4.. 

19/- 

21/9 

20/6 

17/3 

20/3 

18/3 

18/6 

_ 

— 

_ 

15/- 

18/- 

__ 


11.. 

18/9 

21/6 

20/9 

17/- 

20/3 

18/6 

lS/9 

15/3 

— 

— 

18/- 

— 


18.. 

lS/9 

21/~ 

20/6 

17/- 

19/9 

18/3 


— 

— 

— ' 

— 

' — 


25. . 

18/9 

21/- 

20/9 

17/- 

19/6 

18/6 


— 

— 

17/6 

— 

17/6 

— 

March 4.. 

18/9 

21/- 

20/'9 

17/- 

19/3 

18;'D 

18/6 

_ 


17, /6 

14/9 

_ 

17/3 


11. 

18 0 

21/- 

20/- 


■ 19/3 , 

18/3 

— 

17/6 

— 

14/'9 

— 

— 


IH.. 

18/9 

20/9 

20/- 

17 '/- 

19/- 

lS/3 

18/3 

— 

— ■ 

— 

14/9 

17/- 

— 


2f) 

18; 9 

20/9 

20/- 

17/- 

19/- 

18/- 

— 

17/3 


M'/O 

17/- 

— 

April 1 , 

18/9 

20/9 

20/6 

17/- . 

19/- 

18/3 

lS/3 

15/- 

— 


14/9 

-- 

— 


8, . 

19/- 

21/- 

2(.V- 

17/- 

19/- 

18/- 

— 

17,/3 

— 

— 

i 17/:- 

— 


15. 

i 19/3 

21/3 

20/6 

17/- 

19/3 

lS/3 

18/6 

__ 

17; 6 

17/3 


1 17/3 

— 



, 19/- 

21/6 

21/- 

17/~ 

19/3 

lS/9 


— 

17/9 

17/9 

14/lOi 

Ij 17/6 

17/3 


S'. 

1 19/- 

21/9 

21/3 

17/- 

19/6 

19/- 

19/3 

__ 

18/- 

17/9 

— 

j — 

— ' 

Ma^ 

G. 

J 18/9 

21/6 

21/9 

17/- 

19/6 

20/- 


15/- 


18/9 

14/9 

j — 



13. 

,1 19/- 

21/- 

22 ! 6 

17/- 

19/3 

21/- 


— 

— 

19,/- 

14.3 

17/3. 

— 


20 . 

. 18 9 

2i? n 

23/3 

1.7/- 

19/- 

21/9 

22/- 


— 

25/6 

14/10 

f 17/3 



27 

. 18; 9 

20, 6 

24/6 

17/- ■ 

lS/9 

22/6 



17/3 

21/- 

|l4/10 

i — 

17/3 

June 3. 

10. 

. lS/9 
. 18/9 

20/- 

20/- 

24/- 

23/- 

17/- 

1 17/- ■ 

18/3 

18/- 

22/- 
: 21/6 


“• 

16/G 

20/6 

|l4/10 

|l4/10 

!T 

— 


17. 

. 19/- 

20/- 

23/6 

1 1'/’* 

lT/9 

21/6 


— 

16/6 

— 

|l4/10 

* 



24. 

. 19/8 

20/- 

23/~ 

17/-: 

18/- 

21/6 


■; 15/3 

"" 

, — , 

1 15/0 

' 16 /- 



H. Sahcdck & Co,, 27, Mincing Lane, London, E.O. 
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IMPOETS AND EXPORTS (UNITED KINGDOM) OE RAW 
AND REPINED SUGARS. 

Januahy 1st to July 31sTj 1886 and 1887. 


Board of Trade Eettmis. 

IMPOETS. 


EaW SUGAIIS. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

18S6. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 


Cwts. 

Cwts, 

£ 

£ 

Germany 

8,097,754 

3,781,722 

1,978, -769 
132,071 

2,040,521 

139,753 

Holland........ 

203,046 

258,051 

Belgium 

433,948 

497,738 

279,714 

260,729 

France 

12,050 

18,464 

7,135 

11,052 

BritisliA^est Indies & Guiana 

1,466,276 

417,143 

1,727,277 

1,169,694 

227,168 

1,219,362 

British. East Indies 

218,009 

99,387 

China and Hong Kong .... 

44,226 

312 

26,394 

201 

Mauritius 

222,434 

76,040 

144,666 

40,160 

Spanish "West India Islands 

14,756 

153,098 

11,135 

94,690 

Brazil 

422,577 

453,391 

282,861 

239,826 

J ava 

3,356,467 

279,847 

2,493,510 

2.503,404 

1,622,518 

Philippine Islands 

165,825 

164,436 

75,355 

Peru 

350,178 

226,395 

257,584 

137,435 

Other Countries 

437,271 

330,740 

318,013 

186,735 

Total of Eaw Sugars . . 

10,757,973 

10,400,572 

7,493,043 

6,167,724 

Molasses 

— 

— 

58,266 

68,526 

Total Eaw Sugars .... 

— 


7,551,309 

6,236,250 

Refined Sugars. 
Germany 

980,925 

1,605,357 

840,620 

1,226,676 

Holland 

647,405 

838,709 

572,931 

049,401 

Belgium 

65,328 

114,631 

61,020 

9i,S59 

France 

330,886 

901,310 

306,591 

674,845 

United States 

729,781 

724,458 

26,408 

650,306 

578,749 

Other Countries 

821,360 

672,319 

19,297 

Total of Refined 

3,575,685 

1 

4,210,873 

3,103,787 1 

3,243,227 

EXPORTS. — Refined Sugars. 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Denmark 

78,034 

64,207 

56,559 

34,508 

Belgium 

30,530 

24,157 

22,100 

14,648 

France 

30,984 

.22,445 

23,733 

13,829 

Portugal, Azores, & Madeira 

48,936 

64,622 

36,607 

31,204 

Italy 

54,684 

49,565 

39,319 

30;r)57 

British Korth America , , , . 

7,549 

9,964 

7,104 

6,194 

Other Countries 

197,344 

176,418 

165,011 

118,490 

Total. . . . . . ,'i,„ ., 1 . . . . 

448,061 

401,378 

339,433 

249,430 
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Countries 
from which Sugar 
has been imported. 

Prance 

Holland 

Germany & Austria . . 

Belgium 

United States ...... 

Russia 

Other Oouiitries .... 

Total 
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SUGAE STATISTICS— GREAT RRITAm. 

To August 20th, 1887 and 1886., Isf Thousands oe Tons, to 

THE NEAUEST THOUSAND. 



STOCKS. 

DELIVERIES. 

IMPORTS. 


1887. 

1886. 

1887. 1886. 

1887. 

188(i 

London . . 

. . 72 . . 

, 120 

199 . . 

195 

195 

223 

Liverpool 

. , 86 , . 

, 106 

160 .. 

159 

175 . . 

168 

Bristol , , 

. . 3 . . 

7 

40 .. 

37 

40 .. 

^16 

Clyde . , . , 

. . 44 . . 

, ■ 64 

144 

147 

152 .. 

145 

Total 

. . 205 

297 

549 

538 , 

562 

572 


Decrease 

. . 92 

Increase . 

.11 

Increase . 

. 10 


SUGAR STATISTICS — ITHITED STATES. 

(From Messrs. JFilleti Jlnmlbi' s New York,) 

For the four .principal Poets. Thousards of Toxs, to the 


NEAREST Thousand. To July, 1887 and 1886. 

STOCKS. • DPLIVERIKS. IMPORTS, 



Aiiaiist 1st. 

In 

July. 

In July. 


1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886, 

New York . 

.. . 147 . 

.145 

63 

. . 78 

50 . 

. 96 

Boston . . . . . 

... 18-. 

. 24 

20 

. . 20 

18 . 

. 21 

Philadelphia. 

. . . 5 . 

. 7 

14 

.. 17 

14 . 

. 18 

Baltimore . . . 






. . . 

. . . 

Total.., 

170 

176 

97 

115 

82 

135 


Decrease 

.. 6 

Decrease 

. , 18 

Decrease 

. . 53 

Total for the Year — 

— 

722 

666 

790 

785 


m^Y TOEK PK.ICES POP STJG-AP. 

From Willett, Ilamlen (joM Report, August ISth, 1S87. 


FAIR IlEFINTXG. 

96o/o 
, Centrs. 

G-raNu- i 
LATKD. i 

STAND. A, 

Stock in Four Poets. 

Aug. IS, 1S87.— '1 i»-K3c. 

1 5 5-1 Oc. 

i 

n 9-1 r.e. 

Jan. 1, 1.887—102,279 ton.*!. 

Aug. 19, ISSO.— 4 9-1 Oc. 

5 3-n-c. 

(5 MOc. 1 

5 iMO-ft'c. 

.fan. I, 18SG— o7,:-!2S tons. 

Aug. 20, 1885.-™5;Jc. 

tie. 

6 1l-lt,;c. i 

‘d-gc. 

Jau. J, 1885— 89,LSG tons. 

Aug. 21 , 188-1.— 4 

1 ! 

0 ii-nic. ; 


Ja,n. 1,1 S84— (>0,900 tons. 

Aug. 23, 1883 .— (1 .ia-li5c. 

7 9-l(5c. 

8 9-1 6c. ; 

H 1-lGc. 

Jau. 1, 50,297 tons. 

Aug. 24, 18S2.~7i5-c. 

Sc. 

Ho. 

Ac. 

.Ian. 1, 1882— 43,927 toM. 

Aug. 25, 1S8I.— 7 ll-l(5e. 

8^c, 

9^ii»nic. 

Hg. 

Jan. 1, 1881— 06,999 tons. 

Aug. 19, 1S80.— 7fc. 

Sc. 

lOAc. 

I9plc. 

Jan. 1, 1880— 63,558 tons. 

Aug. 21, 1879.— 

7 U'32c. 



Jan. 1, 1879— 50,773 tons. 

Aug. 22 , 1878.— 7g. 

Tfc. 

91c. 

9c. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,230 tons. 

Aug. 23, 1877.— 8|c. 

8 15-18C. 

lOf-dc. 

10-10|c. 

Jau. 1, 1877— 25,885 tons. 
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Stocks op Sugar ik tre Grief Markets of Eueopb ojsr the 
31st July, for Three Years, ik thous.wds 

OF TOE'S, TO THE E'EAREST THOUSAE'B. 


Great 

Britain. 

, 

Erance. "Holland 

5 ® 

c3 

^ S 

Austria. 

'S'S I Total 
1 ^ 1887 . 

cj ^ 1 

o S ' 

Total 

1886 . 

Total 

1885 . 

; 221 1 

I ! 

140 ' 40 

31 

37 

19 488 

628 

695 


CoKSUMPTIOIf OP SUOAR IK EuROPE FOR Til REE YeAES, EKDIKG 
31st July, ik thousands of tons, to the 

NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

i ■ S p 

France.: Holland S ^ 

© R 

j ■ OH 

-.-....-I . - 

' -S '3 s' : Total 

1 1 71 ' 1887. 

<3 -C; p; i-H ! 

p:i 5 R . 

SH ft 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

1218 

461 1 oO ^408 

j 197 ■ 334 : 2668 

2421 j 2594 


Estimated Crop of Eeet Hoot vSugar on the Continent op Europe 

FOR THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP, 
OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

(From TAchf s Monthly Cirotilar,) 



1887-88. 

1886-87. 

1885-86. 

1884-85. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

France 

550,000 . 

. 500,000 , 

. 298,407 . 

. 308,410 

Q-erinaii Empire . . 

1,000,000 . 

.1,012,600 , 

. . 838,131 . 

. 1,154,817 

Aiistro-Hungary . . 

.450,000 . 

. 525,000 . 

. . 377,032 . 

. 527,766 

liussig and Poland. 

440,000 . 

. 475,000 

. . 537,860 . 

. 386,433 

Belgium 

Holland and other 

110,000 . 

. 91., 120 . 

. . 48,421 . 

88,463 

Countries .... 

50,000 . 

. 60,000 , 

, » 37 jOOO . 

50,000 

Total 

2,600,000 

2,653,620 

2,137,351 

2,545,889 


]\Ir. Liclit makes no alteration, from last moiitli, of his estimate of the 
ciuxent campaign. 
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STATE AND PEOSPEGTS OE THE ENGLISH SUG-AE 

HAEKET. 


There has heen during the past month an extraordinary movoment jn heot 
sugars, which, owing to the large “ hear sales ,on the Continent for August 
shipment, ran up in price, to speculators, several shillings per cwt. ; from 
123. 744. the price raihdly rose until, at one time, it reached 19s. 

The quotations for legitimate business are slightly higher, all round, than 
they were a month ago. 

There is a good deal more confidence felt in present values. Mr. Licht 
has not altered his estimate for the coming crop, from last month, and it is 
thought not unlikely that it may have to he reduced by fifty to seventy 
thousand tons. Altogether the indications point upward. 

The imports of American refined in July amounted to 3371 tons, and for 
the seven months 36,220 tons, against 39,112 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1SS6, Tlie total increase in the imports of refined this year, as 
compared with 1886, is nearly 30,000 tons. 

The deliveries in the ITnitod Kingdom up to 20t]i August show an iiiorease 
over 1886 of 10,611 tons, and the imports a decrease of 9436 tons. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom on 20th August were 204,997 tons, 
against 296,999 tons for 1886, or a decrease of 92,002 tons. 


Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are :• 


Floating. 

Porto Eioo, fair to good Eefining . . 
Cuba Centrifugals, 967o polarization . . . . 
Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Eefining . . 
Java, Ko. 14 to 15, good to strong 

Lanoed. 

Madras Cane Jaggery 

Manilla Cebu and Ilo Ilo 


Last Month. 
12/~ to 12/6 against 12/- to 12/6. 
13/3 to 13/6 „ 13/- to 13/3. 

12/- to 12/6 „ 12/- to 12/6. 

14/- to 14/3 „ 13/9 to 14/-. 

Last Month. 
9/- to 9/6 against 8/6 to 9/-. 
9/- to 9/6 „ 8/6 to 9/-, 


Paris Loaves, f.o.b lo/44 to 15/6 

Titlers .. .. 18/- 

Tate’s Cubes 19/6 

Austrian-German Beetroot, 88% f.o.b. 12/104 


„ 15/-tol5/li 
n 17/3 
n 19/3 
,, 12/7| 
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At pages 526 and 527, we give a further list of German Sugar 
Companies, showing the result of the year’s working 1886-87. One 
company declares a dividend of 35^ — ^the others range between 
and 11 

A meeting is convened for October 3rd, at 3 o’clock p.m., in Hyde 
Park, for the purpose of giving the workmen of London an oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the injustice of the Foreign Bounty 
System. There will be six separate platforms, so that a large 
number of speakers will be able to take part in the proceedings. 

An interesting event came ofi at Liverpool on the 23rd September. 
The Hahnemann (Homoeopathic) Hospital, which has been built, fur- 
nished, and completed at the expense of Mr. Hemy Tate, was opened 
and formally presented to the City of Liverpool. 

A company of capitalists in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
has been formed for the purpose of erecting in Philadelphia what it is 
said will be the largest refinery in the world. The capital, which has 
been raised, is £600,000. 

There is no truth in the report that Mr. Clifford Lloyd will go to 
Jamaica as Colonial Secretary. It appears that Mr, Neal Porter, at 
present Secretary to the Leeward Islands, will succeed Mr. Edward 
Noel Walker in Jamaica, and that Mr. Walker will take the place of 
Mr. dementi Smith as Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, and leaves for 
Ceylon in the coui'se of this month. 


37 
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The Niieva Era, a fortnightly publication devoted to the agricul- 
tural and industrial interests of the island of Cuba, published at 
Roque, made its appearance in anew form on 1st June, after a sus- 
pension of several months. The editor, Senor Santiago Dod, has for 
three years done his best to keep his readers d la hauteur of the pro- 
gress realised by sugar manufacturers, planters, and chemists, and to 
supply, along with sound advice, every hind of information which 
could contribute to the material advance of Cuban agriculturists and 
planters and merchants. 

We learn that the West Indian Association have determined to 
close their “room’’ in the Royal Exchange Buildings, Glasgow. In 
the days when the harbours of Glasgow, Port Glasgow, and Greenock 
swarmed with vessels bringing sugar from the West Indies, the 
“ room ” was a necessity; but now that the receipts in Greenock of 
West India sugars are only about five per cent, of the total, whilst 
those from Java form forty per cent. — the balance consisting of beet 
sugar — it is found to be useless continuing it. “The West India 
Room” has been in existence for eighty- one years. 

In the southern portion of the State of Florida, especially in the 
valley of Hassimmee, where thousands of acres of the most fertile 
land have been made available by draining, a beginning was made 
about three years ago with cane cultivation, and the results are said 
to be of such an extraordinarily favourable nature, that a company 
has been formed for carrying on the production of sugar on the largest 
scale, xlt Hassimmee a huge sugar factory is now being erected, the 
machinery being brought from New Jersey at a cost for carriage alone 
of £2,000. 

The land need be very fertile, and very cheap also, to set against 
the enormous first cost of the plant, and the cost of keeping it in 
repair. 

The protest adopted by the Chambre Syndicale of the Syndicate of 
sugar manufacturers, of winch we gave a translation in our last, 
has been unanimously endorsed at the sitting of the Syndicate, hold 
at Paris, on the 15th September. The following is a translation 
“The Syndicate of the sugar manufacturers, met in general 
assembly, on the 15th September, adopting the deliberations of its 
Chambre Syndicale on the i4th August, opposes with its utmost, 
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energy any convention^ having for its object the abolition of the 
premiums granted to the sugar manufacture, and begs the Government 
to make known its decision as promptly as possible, so as to reassure 
our agriculturists and manufacturers whose interests are too often 
brought under discussion and threatened. 

It protests with aU its strength against the vexatious measures 
adopted against the manufacturers by the Administration des 
Contributions indirectes, in view of the application of the law, 
measures which can have no other result than to lower their industry, 
and the manufacturers themselves, in the consideration of their fellow 
citizens and of foreign countries. 

It protests, likewise, against the duty of 30 centimes, which is a 
perfectly exceptional measure, in formal contradiction to the rules' 
which regulate the levying of duties in France, and it consequently 
demands its suppression.” 

It appears that the Temps, the Liberie, and the Republique Francaise, 
have been attributing to tbe speech of M. Sans Leroy, at the banquet 
of the 16th September, a meaning which the shorthand reports as 
now published, by no means warrant, viz., the expression of an 
opinion that the present state of the budget would not allow of the 
maintenance of the law of 1884, even in a modified form. 

The following is from the Sucrerie Indigene, 27 th September 
(signed by M. H. Tardieu, the Editor) : — “ According to the Frager 
ZuchermarJd, it is a matter of notoriety that the International Confer- 
ence on Sugar is to meet at London about the end of October. This 
time the Conference will take place, although the results at which it 
may arrive are still very problematical. According to a statement 
lately made by Mr. (Sir James) Fergusson, Under-Secretary of State 
in the Foreign OjEfice, Austria, Germany, Holland, Italy, Spam, and 
Denmark have already accepted unconditionally. Belgium accepts 
with the reservation of refining in bond. France, Russia, Brazil, and 
Norway and Sweden have also given their assent. ’ 

The Frager ZuckermarU adds that the answer of France was waited 
for with great interest, for the partisans of the system of premiums 
were of opinion that unless she participated in the Conference, no 
practical result would ensue, and it was known that the project of a 
Conference was very badly received in France, as is proved by the 
protest of the Syndicate of Manufacturers, of which our contemporary 
gives a tolerably complete analysis. 
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We repeat these reports here without guaranteeing their correct- 
ness, for it would be painful to us to think that the arcana of diplo- 
macy were so profound in our democratic republic, that a deputy 
acquainted with them, and speaking before a public so deeply inte- 
rested in the question as that of the banquet of the 15th September, 
should not have said a word that might at least have given a hint of 
this acceptance on the part of the French Government. Perhaps our 
illusion may soon vanish before the reality. Let us wait I ” 


The Deutsche Zucherindustne^ in publishing the conditions for the 
sale of raw sugar to refiners, as settled by the delegates of the Union 
of Beet Sugar Manufacturers of the German Empire, remarks : — 

For our part we can only most earnestly recommend the raw 
sugar manufacturers to adhere to these conditions. As the require- 
ments of refiners are the greatest just at the beginning of the 
campaign, they will soon be compelled to give in, and the successful 
resistance of the raw sugar manufacturers to the one-sided proceed- 
ings of the inland buyers, will, in future, exercise a favourable 
infiuence on the action of the foreign buyers.” 


The following we take from WiUeit, Hamlen tfc Gd^s New York 
Circular of September 15th : — 

PBonxJCiisrG Ootjntbies.— Stock in Cuba— Entire Island—September 
1st, was 80,000 tons, against 125,000 tons at same time last year. 
This means decreased receipts from Cuba. Only a small quantity of 
sugar is reported remaining in the British West Indies, and it is 
possible we may be nearing the end of the increased receipts from 
thence. Accounts from the Beet crop are more favourable, and pur- 
chases for America have been renewed to extent of 10,000 tons, at 
12s. 10-|d. @ 18s. per cwt., c. & L The Philippines promise a smaller 
crop than the last, Mauritius a slight increase. Growing cane crops 
as a whole promise about the same as last year, while the Beet crop 
will be smaller, hence the production of the coming 12 months will be 
smaller than the consumption as it is going on, and sui'plus stocks 
should fast disappear. The Louisiana crop is at hand earlier than 
usual, and estimate large, hut the South is bare of sugar and waiting 
eagerly to begin its consumption largely at home. 
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SECOND ANNUAL EEPOET OE THE AGEICULTUEAL 
STATION ESTABLISHED EN BAEBADOS IN 1885. 


[Continued from page 4S0). 


In tMs group (II) it will be noticed tbat in erery experiment tlie 
superiority of sulphate of ammonia to nitrate of soda, under the 
existing conditions, as a source of nitrogen is well marked, the 
former giving from thi’ee to five tons per acre more produce on the 
parallel experiment than the latter. The canes richest in sucrose 
were those grown with 7olbs. of soluble phosphates ui)on the plot 
where nitrogen was applied as sulphate of ammonia. The canes 
grown with nitrate of soda were characterised by containing much 
glucose in their Juice. The yield of available sugar per acre was 
greatest in both cases with the manuring of 751bs. of soluble phos- 
phates, less with that of 112-JIbs., and very much less with that of 
loOlbs. ; in consequence the financial results show that whilst, consi- 
derable profit was obtained by the addition of the 75lbs. of phosphates 
to the nitrogen and potash manuring, a lessened profit was obtained 
by the addition of 1121bs. and a still smaller one, or in the case of the 
nitrate plot a considerable loss, by the manuring with loOlbs. It will 
also be noticed that as in Group I. , the profits from the use of nitrate 
of soda were much less than from the use of sulphate of ammonia. 

Group I II. -—Experiments with Potash. 

This group, hke the preceding one, consisted of two series of four 
plots each, and was upon soil a little less fertile than that of the 
phosphate group, but more fertile than the nitrogen one. Each of 
these plots was manured with superphosphate, supplying 94lbs. of 
soluble and Gibs, of reverted phosphates per acre, and with oOlbs. per 
acre of nitrogen either in the form of ammonia salts or nitrate of 
soda, the plots marked A receiving the former, and those marked B 
the latter. Plots A 10 and B 10 received nothing further, All and 
B 11, sulphate of potash, supplying 401bs. of potash per acre. A 12 
and A 13 sulphate of potash, supplying 601bs., and A 13 and B 14 
the same substance, supplpng 801bs. of potash per acre. 

The following tables give the results of the experiments : — 
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TABLE Ij,—-MemUs of the Eeaping of the Canes . — Group IIL 


Ifumber of plot. 

Cost per acre of 
manures. 

Wiimber of canes 
per acre. 

S . 

O ft 

■si 

S 'o 
53 

Weight of produce 

per acre. 

Weight of tops 
per acre. 

Weight of canes 
per acre. 

Average weight of a 
cane-top in lbs. 

d 

o 

■g „• 
m3 

? .2 

CD Si 
bflS 

gg 

<x> 

Average weight of a ( 

clump of stripped canes i 
in lbs. 

Gain in cw't. of produce 
per acre upon no 
manure. 

1 ; 

Gain in cwts. of pi'o- 
duce per acre upon A 10 
or B 10 by addition of I 
potash. { 

A 10 

$ c. 
12 23 

15,640 

13-0 

Tons cwts. 
39 0| 

Tons cwts. 

j 6 SJ 

Tons cwts. 
32 12 

•92 

4-67 

60*8 

207 


A 11 

14 36 

13,010 

10-S 

37 

16 

4 

7 

33 

9 

*74 

5*76 

62*4 

I82i- 

-24J 

A 12 

15 42 

14,360 

11*8 

39 

H 

4 

loj 

34 

8 

•74 

5*35 

64*0 

210 

-f 3 

A 13 

16 48 

14,600 

12*1 

39 

6 

5 

7 

33 

19 

•82 

5‘20! 

63*3 

2121 

+ 3^ 

B 10 

12 43 

14,720 

12-2 

34 

17-^ 

0 

131 

29 

4 

•86 

4-44 

54*5 

124 

.. 

B 11 

14 56 

14,640 

12'2 

37 

Oi 

0 

Hi 

31 

9 

•86 

4-81 

o8-7 

167 

+ 43 

B 12 

15 62 

14,360 

12*0 

36 

1 

5 

loj 

30 

10| 

•86 

4-76 

57*0 

1471 

+ 23| 

B 13 

16 68 

13,654 

11*4 

34 


5 

H 

29 

H 

•88 

4*73 

54-9 

121 

— 3 


TABLE M . — Results of the Grinding of the Canes, — Group III, 


.% 

O 

u 

0 

XJ 

1 

' fe.' 

Imperial gallons of 
juice per acre. 

so 

a 

p 

« 

«u 

t 

S 

P 

Percentage of juice j 
yielded by the mill, j 

Lbs. of sucrose 
per gallon of juice. 

Lbs. of sucrose 
per acre. 

Percentage of 
glucose ill juice. 

“ Available sugar,” 
lbs. per acre. 

Profit by manuring 
on no manure. 

Profit by addition 
of potash to A 10 
or BIO. 

A 10 

4,030 

o 

11*25 

59*8 

2*039 

8,217 

1*16 

7,456 

$ 0. 

5 61 

$ c. 

A 11 

4,480 

10*75 

64*5 

2*128 

9,5il 

*07 

9,494 

28 65 

23 04, 

A 12 

4,495 

10*50 1 

61*7 

2*068 

9,295 

*09 

9,233 

24 63 

19 02 

A 13 

4,500 

11 1 

63*9 

2* 154 

9,693 

•10 

9,570 

27 78 „ 

22 17 

B 10 

3,565 

11 

■.■.■58*8 ■ 

2*169 

7,696 

*60 

7,407 

. '4 79 


B 11 

3,783 

n 

57-9 

2-144 

8,110 

•60 

7,742 

6 85 

2 06 

B 12 

3,875 

11 

61*7 

2*172 

8,416 1 

*39 

8,169 

11 13 

6 34 

B 13 

3,687 

11*5 

61*9 

2 188 

8,068 

*42 

7,822 

5 73 

04 
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TABLE jST. — Oonijmitioii of the Canes. — Grotq:} III. 


Sfumber 

of 

Plot. 

Water. 

Sucrose. 

G-lueose 

Ash. 

Albu- 

minoids. 

Unknown 

organic 

matters. 

Fibre. 

Nitrogen 

ill 

Albuminoids. 

A 10 

65 '52 

14-38 

1-33 

•40 

•36 

2*28 

15-73 

(•058) 

A 11 

68*74 

15-37 

•61 

•35 

•50 

2-47 

11-96 

(•080) 

A 12 

67-37 

14-67 

•71 

•43 

•35 

3-19 

13-08 

(•056) 

A 13 : 

67-70 

15-50 

•60 

•39 

•41 

2-86 

12-54 

(•065) 

B 10 

64-92 

14-76 

•88 

•45 

•32 

3-65 

15-02 

(-051) 

B 11 

64-81 

14-17 

-94 i 

•41 

•37 

3-88 

15-42 

(-059) 

B 12 

66-28 

14-94 

•79 

•39 

•30 

3-08 ’ 

14-22 

(-049) 

B 13 

64-84 

15-13 

•80 

•43 

1 -32 

4-35 

14-13 

(•052 


TABLE 0 . — Gomimition of the Juice from the Mill. — Group III. 


Number 

of 

.Plot. 

Water. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Ash. 

Albu- 

minoids. 

Unknown 

organic 

matters. 

Nitrogen 

in 

Albuminoids. 

A 10 .... 

77-71 

18-81 

116 

•18 

•26 

1-88 

(•04-2) 

All .... 

79-27 

19-74 

•07 

*24 

•22 

•46 

(•035) 

A 12 ... 

79-03 

19-20 

•09 

•24 

•26 

1-18 

{•042} 

A 13 .... 

77-08 

19-94 

•10 

•20 

-35 

2-33 

(•056) 

BIO 

77-46 

19-99 

•50 

•27 

•13 

1-65 

(•0'22) 

Bll .... 

77-39 

19-85 

•60 

•23 

•15 

1-78 

(•025) 

B 12 .... 

77-65 

20-11 1 

•39 

•22 

-11 

1-52 

(•019) 

B 13 .... 

76-68 

20-02 

•42 

*25 

•17 

2-46 1 

(-028) 


TABLE P . — Composition of the Mer/ass. — Group III. 


Number 

of 

Plot. 

Water, 

Sucrose. 

Glucose 

Ash. 

Albu- 
min ids. 

Unknown 

organic 

matters. 

Fibre. 

Nitrogen 

in 

Albuminoids. 

A U) 

47-40 

7-78 

1-59 

•72 

•51 

2-87 

39-13 

(•082) 

A 11 

49-61 

7-44 

1-61 

'56 

1-03 

6-00 

33*75 

(•16d) 

A 12 

48-60 

7-34 

1-72 

•73 

•50 

6-96 

34*15 

(•080) 

A 13 

51-12 

7'66 

1-49 

*74 

•52 

3-74 

34*73 

(•084) 

B 10 

47-02 

7-32 

X-43 

1 -72 

•57 

6*49 

36*45 

(•092) 

B 11 

47-50 

6-37 

1-40 

'68 

•65 

6-78 

36*62 

(•105) 

B 12 

47-97 ' 

6-60 

1-45 

•69 

•61 

5-55 

37*13 

(•098) 

B 13 

45-61 

7*14 

1-42 

•73 

•57 

7-45 

37*08 

(•092) 
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In tMs group, as in tlie preceding ones, tlie superiority of sulpliate 
of ammonia to nitrate of soda is strongly marked. The manurings 
with nitrogen and phosphates only have in both cases given large 
returns, in fact greater than those given by nitrogen and potash only. 
The addition of potash salts in the large proportions used have not 
produced any well marked increase in the total produce per acre : in 
fact in two instances the total produce per acre was less than on the 
plots without potash. By examining the individual development of 
the canes we find that the addition of potash has produced a con- 
siderable increase, the canes grown on plot All (401hs. of potash) 
with sulphate of ammonia being the finest grown in that series, and 
those on plot Ell (401bs. of potash) with nitrate of soda, the finest in 
that series. It is noticeable that the application of the x^otash salts, 
especially in the ammonia series, apparently checked the luxuriant 
leaf develoj^ment ]3roduced by the nitrogen and phosphate manuring, 
and largely increased the tendency to the development of the canes. 
Taking the weight of the canes produced we find that the ap^dication of 
potash salts has in each case increased this. This increased develop- 
ment of cane produced a considerable increase in the number of 
gallons of juice obtained per acre especially in the ammonia series. 
The Juice obtained from the sulphate of ammonia and phosjDhate 
manuring was less rich in sucrose, and contained a very large per- 
centage of glucose as compared with that from the plots manured in 
addition with potash, thus reducing the amount of ‘‘available sugar” 
contained in it. As this was not noticeable on the nitrate of soda 
plot, it is impossible to sa}?- whether it was due to the manuring or to 
some unknown cause. It is also noticeable that the canes richest in 
sucrose obtained during the experiments were upon some of the plots 
heavily manured with potash, whilst the next richest canes were 
obtained on plot A 7, on which the phosphates were comparatively 
low in proportion to the potash, and on plots A 6, (ammonia and 
potash without phosphates), and D, the unmanured one. Whether 
this is due to the potash is a point which requires further investiga- 
tion. It is, however, worthy of notice that over a quarter of a 
century ago M. Kraj enhrink, in certain manurial exi)eriments which 
he made upon the sugar cane in Java, noticed this phenomena, and 
reported that “it is evident that ashes exert a special action upon the 
saccharine richness of the sugar cane.” The pecuniary results of the 
experiments in this group show us that whilst manurings of only 
superphosphate and ammonia salts may be profitably employed, the 
addition to such manuring of potash salts give largely increased 
profits, and in the case of manurings with nitrate of soda and phos- 
phates also increase the profit hut to a lesser extent. In this group 
as in the nitrogen and in the phosphate group, the pecuniary 
advantage of manuring with sulphate of ammonia instead of nitrate 
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of soda is ■well shown. It is important to notice that the use of heayy 
dressings of potash salts does not tend to increase the proportion of 
glucose in the juice as feared by many persons. 

The effects of the manures upon the proportions of phosphoric anhydride 
and of potash contained in the canes. 

It is important to ascertain the effect of manuring the canes with 
the mineral constituents of manures upon the proportions of the sub- 
stances contained in them, and more especially in the juice since the 
mebassigenic action of potash salts is well proved. It was found 
impossible to make, within a reasonable time, separate determinations 
of these substances in each of the samples of juice and megass 
obtained from the experiments. Average samples of the juice and of 
the megass from the plots unmanured with any constituent under ex- 
periment, and from the plots manured with this constituent were 
therefore taken, and the determinations made on them. The results 
of these determinations are given in the following table : — 


TABLE B . — The percentage of phosphoric anhydride and potash in the 
canes grown during the experimeyits. 


1 

Ifuinbers 

of 

Plots. 

Description of 

Manuring. 

Percentage of Plios- 
phoric Anhydride 
in the juice. 

Percentage of 
Potash in the juice. 

Percentage of Phos- 
phoric Anlij’^dride 
ill the megass. 

Percentage of Pot- 
ash in the megass. 

Percentage of Phos- 
phoric Anhydride 
ill the canes. 

Percentage of 
Potash in the canes. 

D 
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‘141 
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■221 

•055 
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F 
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'lU ■ 
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•111 

j A6 

1 f Nitrogen 







1b 6 
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It is evident tliat the larger proportion of the phos];)horic anhydride 
ill the cane remains in the megass whilst of the potash the larger pro- 
portion is found in the expressed juice. The application of the super- 
phosphate and potash manures without nitrogen caused a consider- 
able increase in the amounts of both constituents, and especially of 
the potash in the juice and of the phosphoric anhydride in the megass, 
which the addition of nitrogen caused to somewhat decrease. The 
very heavy dressing of stable manure produced canes containing a 
high proportion of potash both in the juice and in the megass, whilst 
the proportion of phosphoric anhydride is also somewhat increased. 
In the canes grown with the OhlendorfE manures the potash in the 
juice is much less than in those grovm with the stable manure, and 
only very slightly higher than in those grown with the phosphates, 
potash, and nitrogen. By comparing the amounts found in the canes 
grown without and with phosphates, we find that the proportion both 
of phosphoric anhydride and of potash present were considerably 
increased by the addition of the phosphates, the latter in a much 
higher ratio than the former. By comparing the phosphoric anhy- 
dride and potash present in the canes grown without and with potash, 
we notice that the potash present in the juice and in the canes was 
only a little increased by the addition of it in the manuring. It 
appears that whenever we have produced a luxuriant growdh of canes 
the proportion of potash pi'esent in the juice has had a tendency to 
increase, and that we cannot with certainty connect this with the 
increased proportions of potash added in the manures. 

Bummary of conclusions arr'ived at on the action of the manures, 

1. Manuring the sugar cane with only the mineral constituents of 
manures is useless, the cane not having the power, as stated by M. 
Yille, of assimulating free nitrogen from the air. 

2. The addition of readily availahle nitrogen to the purely mineral 
mamu'es j)roducG large increases in the weight of canes gi’own, hut 
excessive dressings, (over 3 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia to the acre) 
cause a marked decrease in the richness and purity of the juice. 

3. Under the climatic conditions existing at Dodds during the 
years 1885, 1886, and part of 1887, and upon the soil of the experi- 
mental fields, nitrate of soda was decidedly inferior to sulphate of 
ammonia as a source of nitrogen. 

4. The addition of superphosphate in moderate proportions to 
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mamuings of rdtrogen and potasE causes a very great increase in tlie 
yield of canes, and in tlie available sugar in tbe juice per acre. 

5. The addition of superphosphate in quantities beyond that capable 
of supplying about 7olbs. of “soluble phosphates” per acre (equiva- 
lent to about 16| of “soluble phosphates” in commercial sugar cane 
manures when apj)lied in the ordinary rate of one ton to five acres) 
does not produce a corresponding increase, and if applied in very 
large proportions may even reduce the produce below that obtained 
from manuring with nitrogen and potash only. 

6. The addition of potash to manurings of superphosphate and 
nitrogen may not increase the yield of total produce to any very marked 
extent, but from its tendency to increase the development of the cane 
causes a large increase in the amount of “available sngar” in the 
juice per acre. 

7. The presence of potash in the manures in rather high relative 
proportions apparently tends to increase the amount of sucrose in the 
canes. This point is worthy of further investigation. 

8. The presence of an excess of potash in the manui'es does not 
injuriously aifeot the purity of the juice by increasing the glucose, or- 
appreciably the amount of potash salts contained in it. 

The proportion of sugars remaining in the megass. 

The results of the analyses made in 1886 taken in connection with 
those made this year enable us to form an approximate idea of the 
amount of total sugars lost by remaining in the megass, after the 
crushing of the canes by mills capable of yielding with good average 
cane from 60 to 652 of their weight in the fom of juice. In 1886, 
with canes averaging only 12*442 of total sugars, 10*292 was obtained 
in the juice and 2*152 total sugars, remained in the 

megass. In 1887, the canes averaged 15*592 total sugars, 12*152 
was obtained in the juice, whilst 3*442 or 22*062 of the total sugars,, 
was lost in the megass. We may safely, therefore, consider that on 
an average, mills which are here considered good ones, leave 202 
the sugar grown, to be burnt in the megass. As the average per- 
centage of fibre in the canes grown during the experiments was 13*96, 
and the average percentage of total sugars in the juice was 19*97, if 
we calculated, as is still frequently done, the composition of the canes 
from these data, and neglected to take into consideration the fact that 
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tke juice left in the megass is very much, poorer in total sugars than 
that expressed, we should say that the canes contained 17 TS^' of 
sugars, and that we had lost 29*27 of the sugars in the megass, thus 
leading us to form exaggerated- ideas of the richness of our canes, 
of the loss of sugar by the crashing, and of the advantage to he 
gained either hy maceration, double crushing, or diSusion. 

Pabt III. 

Experiments with different varieties of the Sugar Cane. 

The object of these experiments and also of those with manures are 
so well stated in a paper by M. J. A. Krajenbrink of Java, published 
originally in the Journal de V Agriculture des Pays Ghatids, and after- 
wards in No. 9 (April, 1870,) of the Sugar Cane that we consider no 
excuse is necessary for quoting his words. 

1st. “Can we increase the richness of the cane juice represented 
by the proportion of crystallizable sugar contained in one gallon 
without at the same time diminishing the proportionate quantity of 
juice yielded?” 

2nd. “ Can we obtain a larger number of canes (to each stool) 
without injury to their development and without injuring their rich- 
ness in juice or sugar ?” 

M. ICrajenbrink states that the answer to these questions will be 
found in the judicious use of di:ffierent manures. We believe that the 
results of the experiments given in the preceding and in the following 
tables, will tend more to direct the planters of Barbados to continue 
their attempts to improve our present Bourbon cane, which like most 
other cultivated plants have been improved by continuous careful culti- 
vation and by an unconscious kind of natural selection on the part of 
the planters, by the use of manures, rather than to supplant it by a 
new variety. 

In the following tables I and II* the varieties, the names of which are 
in italics, are those either at present cultivated or existing in this island. 
The Bourbon canes were taken from a field manured with tbe Ohlen- 
dor:E’s manures and were fair average canes from the field, the difi;erent 
varieties were grown upon various fields and the manuring varied 


^See jpagea 519 and 520. 
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somewliat, but were all cultivated under conditions wMoK would have 
ensured very large returns from tbe ordinary variety. By reference 
to table B, it will be found that tbe yield of crystallisable sugar per 
acre by tbe Boui*bon cane upon unmanured land was djOSSlbs., a 
return exceeding, witb one exception, tbat obtained from any of tbe ' 
different varieties upon manured land. Tbe results obtained from 
tbe varieties either cultivated to only a slight extent or tbe cultiva- 
tion of which has been here abandoned, show tbat tbe Barbados 
planters have selected from tbe varieties previously at their disposal 
tbe one best suited to their island and cbmate. Witb tbe exception 
of tbe Mauritius cane, tbe varieties selected by Mr. Morris, do not 
exhibit under present conditions of cultivation, any well-marked 
characteristics to recommend them to tbe planters. It is difdcult to 
reconcile our results witb those obtained by Mr, Morris in Jamaica, 
and we can only ascribe ours to two causes, either tbat owing to tbe 
unfavourable cUmatic conditions existing during 1885 and tbe first 
six months of 1886, and to tbe change of soil, climate, and culture, 
these varieties, originally good ones, have greatly deteriorated, but 
may, when adapted to these new conditions, gradually regain their 
favourable characteristics ; or tbat tbe varieties are altogether un- 
suited for tbe soil and climate of Dodds. Tbe Mauritius cane exhibits 
characteristics which lead us to consider tbat it may be a valuable 
acquisition to this island, and it will be well worth the attention of 
our planters to try by judicious manuring, to remedy its weak points, 
namely its comparative dryness and the poorness and impurity of its 
juice. We strongly recommend to our planters experiments with this 
variety in the different districts of the island. Of the remaining 
varieties the Keni-Keni and the Herman are the most promising. It 
is very noticeable, however, the close resemblance in point of yield 
per acre exhibited by many of the new varieties from Jamaica to those 
varieties previously tried here, and the cultivation of which has been, 
to a great extent, abandoned. It is our opinion that far more good 
is likely to accrue to the planters of this island by the careful cultiva- 
tion, the more scientific manuring, and especially the more careful 
selection of the plant canes of our present Bourbon variety than by 
the introduction of different varieties from elsewhere. It is the 
almost unanimous experience of sugar cane planters ‘‘ that every 
region is peculiarly adapted to the culture of one or other variety of 
cane, although science cannot accurately determine the causes.” 
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The expeTiments at present carried on, 

Eroin tlie results obtained -we bave considered it desirable witb His 
Excellency tlie Governor’s sanction, to somewbat modify tbe lines of 
the experiments. We xoropose to limit tbe compai-ison of snlpbal^e of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda, to tbe nitrogen group, and to add 
experiments using organic matters (dried blood, flesh, &c.,) as tbe 
source of the -whole or portions of nitrogen used. We further propose 
to add the dressing of nitrogenous organic matters and of a portion 
of the superphosphate and potash to certain of the plots soon after the 
planting of the canes, instead of adding, as at present, the whole of 
the manures in June or July. In tbe phosphate group we propose to 
compare the action of precipitated phosphates and finely ground 
inineral phosphates, applied in equal money value, with that of the 
varying amounts of superphosphate. We have also commenced the 
cultivation of the different varieties under identical conditions of 
culture and manuring, and hope next year to be able to give their 
complete compositions and characteristics. 

In addition to the gentlemen already mentioned, our thanks are 
due to the Barbados Eaiiway Company for the loan of weighing 
apparatus; to Mr. J. 0. Armstrong, overseer at Bushy Farh^ for 
valuable assistance rendered during tbe grinding of tbe canes ; and 
to Mr. H. T. Donovan, the Assistant in the Laboratory, for assistance 
in making the numerous analyses required. Our efforts have also 
been ably and willingly seconded by tbe various officers of Dodds 
Eeformatory. 

We have tbe honour to be, Bir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

J. B. Haeeison-, M.A., 

Island Professor of Chemistry and Agricultural Science. 

John E. Bovell, 

Superintendent Eeformatory, 

The Honourable C, 0. KnoUys, M.A., 

Colonial Secretary. ' 
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THE BELATIVE POSITION OF BEET AND CANE SUGAE. 

Opinions op Mr. GoRis and Mr. G. Dtjreaij. 

Mr. Jos. Gor5!, the eminoiit Berlin engineer and specialist, in discuss- 
ing the question of how many and what sugar producing countries 
hayo accepted the inyitation to the Congress, after stating that Franco 
can scarcely ho expected to join the discussion, and that the other 
countries interested can probably arrive at some arrangement in their 
mutual interest without her, makes the following interesting 
remarks : — 

‘‘ The most remarkable feature in the relative positions of beet root 
and cane sugars is that twice as much sugar is produced in the cane, 
as is obtained from it in a form capable of being brought into im- 
mediate consumption. Inasmuch as the quantity of sugar which is 
brought into the world’s market is divided into two nearly equal 
portions, represented by cane and beet sugar respectively, it may be 
said that beet sugar forms as it were the complement of that portion of 
cane sugar which is lost in the manipulation of the cane. Be versing 
the position, the remark is no longer applicable, as by far the greater 
part of the sugar contained in the beet is obtained in the form of an 
article fitted for immediate consumption. This fact plainly involves 
a danger to the beet-root sugar, respecting which we shall have to 
come to some clear idea. ‘ If we further look at what has taken place 
in the past year in the world’s market, we find a tolerably large 
amount of over-production, in consequence of which prices rapidly 
sank to a level which keeps only a little above the cost of production. 
This assertion is applicable as a whole to all sugar producing countries 
and colonies. The competition in the world’s market is now extra- 
ordinarily groat, this is carried on and still maintained by cane sugar 
against beet-root sugar, in spite of the fact that th<3 fornior is still to a 
conBidei'al)io extevnt hampered by export duties, &c., and although the 
lattox- appears in the world’s markets under the support of more or 
less high prtaniums. In the face of this fact wo are jiistillod in 
asking, how would the l)oot sugar liavo stood th.e (jompotition during 
the last few years, if! on the one hand the export dati(3S on cane sugar 
had been roduc(3d, and on the other hand the promiums on the export 
of beet sugar had boon abolished. This is a state of things which 
might very easily result from the projected congress, and therefore it 
seems very much in place to examine also this circuinstanecj, 
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wMcli comes straight before our eyes, iu regard to its eventual 
dangers to the European beet root sugar production. Pirially wlion 
we consider the clianges in manufacture, partly in prosptHjt and 
partly already being eSeoted, we are met everywhere by the ondoavour 
more and more to produce sugar in a consumable state in preference 
to raw sugar, wMch has become all the more easy, as the consumption^ 
of less perfectly refined sugar is rapidly mcreasing. But we find this 
endeavour not only in Europe, but also in the cane sugar districts, 
which up to no long time ago sent and also even to a great extent 
send the raw article to Europe and the United States and receive 
it hack in the refined state, so far as it is req^tiired for consumption by 
the better classes. The endeavours of these cane sugar manufacturers 
are now directed towards freeing themselves from their dependence on 
the European refiners by producing 'a better article, so as to close 
the way for the imports from Europe. It is evident that the European 
refining industry will sufier from this action, but it will eventually be 
still more seriously injni'ed, if it has to maintain the competition 
without the premiums, with wMoh the task has already become 
difficult enough. 

From the foregoing it appears, that it will not only be incumbent 
on those beet sugar-producing States, which are willing to send repre- 
sentatives to the Congress, to discuss the best manner of abolishing 
the premiums and settling on a permanent Convention with that 
object, but that the duty also devolves upon them most seriously to 
weigh the possible consequences to the beet sugar which may arise in 
its competition with the cane sugar, if, in contradistinction to its pre- 
sent position, it should enter into this competition in the world’s 
market without any premium at aU. 

Ail the same, we cannot ignore the fact, that there are very 
weighty hindrances in the way of such a dangerous developmont of the 
cane sugar industry, as might, from the motives just adduced, 
seem to be very near at hand, hindrances which will be very diiDcult 
to overcome, and which cannot bo got rid of at any very proximate 
date. These are universally known, and because thcjy arc ho it is 
equally well known that their removal does not belong to the i'Mitegory 
of impossibilities ; a too firm belief in this inevitability might oiu^ 
day be severely shaken, and to act on such a belief might bring fatal 
consequences to the beet sugar industry. 

The sooner the system of prexoiums comes to an end, and the sooner 
the inequalities which it has caused through legislation and competition 
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give way to a uniform reform in taxation in tlie oomatries interested^ 
tlie more quietly will tlie further development of tlie industry be able 
to pursue its course. But, before giving assent, we must examine 
carefully wlietber the advantage gained thereby outweighs the accom- 
panying disadvantages, whether we are securing our own interests in 
the best manner, and have not come to a decision, the balance of which 
is heavily in favour of foreigners. 

On this path of an examination in common of all the circumstances 
which speak for and against the acceptance of the English proposals, 
we should have been very willing to meet, for mutual collaboration, 
our French colleagues, who in relation to cane-sugar, have an equal 
interest with ourselves for we are just as little disposed as they are 
to deliver ourselves up blindly to those x)arties whose interests are 
not identical with our own. But we desme earnestly to examine the 
matter with a view and wish to bring the system of premiums to an 
end, if we find that we are not only acting for the advantage of others, 
but also of ourselves. It is thcreforo to be regretted that the manu- 
facturers and some general councils have at once assumed so decided a 
position against the Congress, a position which is perhaps warranted 
by the present circumstances of the French industry, but which 
overlooks the fact, thfit the question of the contest between beet and 
caxae- sugar, binds together the European sugar-producing districts 
in a common interest, and that the acceptance of the English invita- 
tion by no means includes a blind assent to the ideas and hopes with 
regard to the Congress which prevail in many English circles.” 

Mr. George Bureau, the well-known redacteiir of the Joiirnal des 
Fcibricmits de Sucres writes as follows on the above .subject 

Among the questions raised by the project of an international con- 
vention for the alxolition of premiums, there is one wfiich deserves to 
be very esars,; fully studied by the producers of beetroot sugar. We 
refer to tlio competition of (uine sugar. Speaking generally, beetroot 
sugar may bo coiiBi’dered as tlio sugar which par eMllence is favoured 
by promi'UTOB, wliilst cano sugar is that wMcli is produced under 
natural conditions, wi'fhout other advantages than those with wirich 
naturodias <:mdowc3d it, which, we hasten to add, arc3 con8idonil)lo.'**^ 

In tho pres<3nt state of things, what is the object of th(3 prcrnitims 
granted to ]')oetroot sugar ? Tho premium eruibloa the prodiwxxr to soil 
below prime cost, and consequently, if we admit that the cost of ' pro- 
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duction is equal for the two kinds of sugar, the producer of beet sugar 
will he able to sell with profit at a price which is ruinous for the pro- 
ducer of cane sugar. The more the system of premiums is exaggor- 
rated, the lower will prices fall, and the more reduced become the 
number of those who are placed under natural conditions, and who 
are selling at a loss. * 

To what extent does the premium granted to beet sugar confer an 
adyantage on it? Or, in other terms, if the premium were to be 
abolished, what would be the difference between the natural prime 
cost of beetroot and cane sugar ? We see at once that this is a most 
interesting question. Whateyer be the solution, there is one certain 
and indisputable fact, viz., that the abolition of the premiums granted 
to beetroot sugar would at once resnlt in a general advance in prices, 
by wliich the producers of cane sugar would immediately profit. 

The contest would then be carried on on conditions equal, as regards 
artificial advantages, but very different as regards natural advantages. 
In however small a degree certain colonies, as, for example, Cuba and 
Java, pursue their com’se on the path of improvement and progress 
on which they have entered, the equilibrium between beet and cane 
sugar would very soon be destroyed in favour of the latter. The 
question is exceedingly complex. It requires a profound study of the 
resources of the colonies, natural resources, fertility of the soil, the 
supply of laboui’, social conditions, facility of transport, of obtaining 
supplies, abundance of capital, &c. This study will probably have in 
store more than one surprise for those who may undertake it. 

Does not an examination of the situation of the British colonies 
especially show that, according to the last statistics, their total export, 
which was, in 1864, the year of the Convention of Drawbacks,” 
300,764 tons, attained in 1885 the figure of 505,000 tons — an increase 
of 68 per cent, in 21 years. And, as one of our English conteni])o- 
raries has just remarked, it was during this period of 21 years that 
the beetroot sugar was enjoying those premiums, which are being 
denounced as ruinous to the colonies. During the oiglit montlis of 
the "present year, have not the imports of raw cane sugar into the 
United Kingdom reached 325,000 tons, whilst those of raw beet 
sugar wei'e only 253,650 tons? 

In 1884-85, and even in 1885-86, during the two campaigns in 
which we in France have applied the system of taxing the raw 
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material, -wliich. is destined, according to the English, to consiiininate 
the ruin of the British planters, have not the imports of cane sugar 
into Great Britfiin reached more than the half of the total imports ? 

We lately read, in a,n Jhiglish consular report on the state of the 
sugar industry in the island of Eeuiiion, that on the plantations of 
the Credit Eoiicier they had been able to reduce the cost price of 
sugar from 46fr. 90o. (87s. 8d.) the 100 Idlos., in 1878, to 84fr. ()3c. 
(27s. 3d.) in 1880, and that by the aid of new improvements they 
hoped to he able, from the year 1887, to produce sugar at 31fr. 
(24s. lOd.), making a reduction of 34 per cent, in less than ten years I 

A plantation in Bennion is instanced, on which, in 1886-87, the 
100 kilos, of sugar have been produced at only 24fr. (19s. 3d.), and 
this estate reckons on being able still further to reduce the prime cost 
by adopting cultivation by implements, the plough, &o. ; in a word, 
substituting mechanical for hand labour. The cost price of the cane, 
delivered at the mill, which in 1883 was 26fr. 94c. (21s. 8d.), was only 
lOfr. 65c. (8s. 6d.) in 1885. The cost of manufacture can bo reduced 
by 5 to 6 francs. At the present yield, of 9 per cent., the cost price of 
100 kdos. of sugar can thus be reduced to loss than 20fr. (16s.), Now, 
this yield of 9 per cent, is a very moderate one in propoxtion to the 
saccharine contents of the cane, and we have not heard all that can bo 
said, vith regal’d to the improvement of the quality of the plant and 
the extraction of the juice. Under the conditions indicated above, a 
yield of 10 per cent, would bring down the cost price per 100 kilos, of 
sugar to 16 or 17 francs (12s, lOd. to 13s. 7-Jd.). Undoubtedly it is 
not every plantation that is in a position to realise this progress. But 
the mere fa,ct that such progress belongs to the domain of possibility 
is sui'ely somewhat disquieting. 

‘Wi'} repeat, that the study of the question from this side deserves 
our fuli attention, and wo recommend it paiiicuhu’ly to the partisans 
of* the lirbyniiitional Convention, and especially to those whoso exccsss 
of Kotd is urging Eranco to engage in tin ofitorprise of which tlio 
conse(]uen<„jeB, wliich tln^y do not scorn to liavo forosoon, miglit be 
di>sastrous, not only to the sugar industry of this oounti’y, but also 
to its agrioultiiro and its commerce; iix a word, to the principal 
sources of its wealth. 
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GEEMAH SUGAE COMPANIES, 


. ' Company. 

Sales, &e. 

Outlay and 
Expenses. 

Q-ross 

Profits. 

Written off. 

Oratiik-Ji” 

l.ion, 

Interest, &o. 

Cost O'f 
Beets. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Pfeririig. 

Tliiderstadt 


178,268 

28,393 

27,538 


b 43| 

Biirgdorf 


98,869 

51,240 

18,000 


Schoppenstedt .... 

2,052,397 

1,883,313 





Bastenburg ...... 



119,138 

54,372 

7,793 


Norten 

2,385,113 

2,340,083 

45,030 

? 58,520 


Warburg 




47,775 


667^ 

Tiegenhof 

1,018,149 

956,993 

61,156 

19,580 

67,550 


Oestrum 



30,923 

30,545 


74 

Hohenhamel . . .... 



79,048 

37,356 

20,254 

86 

Frankenstein .... . . 


391,591 

91,744 

47,170 

54,468 

c 84| 

Brtix (Bohemia) , . 


Predmeritz (do.) .. 







Zdimy 



60,954 

60,954 


76|. 

Heilbronn 



89,739 

21,675 

6,955 


Unislaw 

999,509 

908,461 

90,048 

52,070 


Eilenstedt 

1,674,889 

( 11 , 671,852 

i 





Magdeburg (Refinery) 

298,589 

115,300 

18,328' 

;■ .... 


a Oi; tlie debit balance of last year there still remains M!. 108,873. 
b The cost of Avorking amounted to 711- pf. additional. 

Including cost of working. Frankenstein is in Silesia, 
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CAMPAIGN 1886-1887 . — (Continued from page 4^1.) 


Compiiny. 

Net 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Carried for- 
ward or put 
to Keserv'e. 

Dividend. 

Capital. j 

Shares, &c. 

Loan, 


Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 


Marks. 

Marks, 

Dtiderstadt 

a 855 






Burgdorf 

29,629 






Schoppenstedt .... 



35;^ 

399,000 


Rastonburg 

66,972 



m 



Norton 

5,564 





Warburg 

6 125,308 






Tiegenhof 

26,245 





Oestrum 

317 






Hohenhamel 

21,438 






I'rankensteiii 

9,884 






Briix (Bohemia) . . 

fl. 80,007 

.... 





Predmeritz (do.) . . 




n 



Zduny 






lleilbroiiTi 

61,109 






ITnislaw . . . . 

37,978 


3,797 




Eilonstedt 

3,037 




Magdeburg CKcllius’y) 

183,289 


46,616 

(1% & 7% 




d T}]0 {imount written off is inclnded in this. 


e On tlxo previous years operations tlioro was an actual loss of M» 21^627* 
8e0 Sugar Cmie^ 1886, p. 607, 
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SUGxlE EEOM SORGHUM, COST ONE CENT, PEE LB. 

In our last iiuiriber, in incidentally alluding to sorgliiiin, and to 
the pi'ediction made soine five years ago that the United States would 
in a very few yeatvS be able not only to supply her own sugar wants 
but would have a surplus of sorghum sugar to export, we stated that 
we scarcely hear anything of it now. 

A valued correspondent has sent us the Ghicago Journal of Gommerce 
of May 25 of the present year, which contains the following letter 
from Dr. Collier, the sorghum enthusiast, who is still full of hoj^e. 
The Ghicago Journal of Gommerce has a short leader on the Doctor’s 
letter, from which we extract the following: — “A sugar plantation 
having $500,000 capital, and handling the cane of 5,000 acres, can 
“ have all reaso-naMe assurance of a, pwoduct of $500,000 annually, at 
least $250,000 of which shall he net profit, and that after paying for 
“ all wear and tear, commissions for selling a7id making diw alloivancesJ 
Headers of the Sugar Gane may remember that the same thing was 
said five years ago, and yet the total production of sugar in the 
United States to-day is considerably less, in proportion to the con- 
sumption, than it was then. 

The Eio Grande (New Jersey) Sorghum Works, which were tlicm in 
full swing, are now closed, the proprietors having lost all the money 
they put into them, although they were aided by the State to tlio 
extent of SI for every ton of sorghnm from which sizgar was actually 
made, and of one cent, per lb. for every pound of sugar produced, and 
further aided by a protective tariff equal to two cents per Ih. 

In accordance vith my promise I send you a few of the facts wliich 
were ascertained at Port Scott, Kansas, and elsewhere, last season, 
which, in my opinion, fully sustain the opinion rocontly expresssod by 
you in the Ghicago Journal of Gommerce that ‘‘ sugar in every way the 
equal of cane sugar can he produced from sorghum at the low cost of one 
cent, per pound ; ” and while the above statement will juxaiso incre- 
dulity, it is to be hoped that it will draw attention to the following 
facts sustaining, if they do not absolutely demonstrate, its triiili :~ 

1. Cost of cultivation of the sorghum crop. 

W. M. Eichardson, a very intelligent fanner at Port Scott, wlio 
superintended the cultivation of 27d acres of sorghunz for the .Parkin- 
son Sugar Co., furnished me with each detail of expense) in the 
ploughing, planting, cultivation, harvesting, and delivery of the crop 
to the miH. The detailed figures will he furnished any one who 
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questions the general statement as to cost given. The total cost for 
the ploughing, planting, and cultivation of the 275 acres was $608, or 
$2*21 per acre. Mr. Clinton Bozarth, Cedar Falls, la., found the cost 
for 85 acres was $302 *50, or $3*5() per acre. T. W. Shumaher, of De 
Witt, Neb., estimates the cost for same at $2 per acre. 

2. Cost of liarvosting and delivery of cane to the mill. 

Mr. Eichai'dson found the expense for stripping, cutting up and 
delivery of the cane by wagons to the mill at half-mile distance to be 
47 J cents per ton of cane, and estimating the topping in the field as 
equal to cost of stiipjjing, the total cost of harvesting and delivering 
of topped and stripped cane at the mill was 59 cents per ton. Mi', 
Eozarth found the cost of harvesting and delivering of unstripped 
cane to he 37 cents per ton. 

3. Cost of manufacture of crop into sugar and syrup. 

I am unable to flirnish the data as to cost of working uj) the crop 
at Fort Scott, but Manager Parkinson assured me that the cost need 
not to exceed $1 per ton of cane. 

Mr. Bozarth found the expense to be 73 cents per ton, estimating 
the wood fuel at $3'50 per cord. 

The necessary cost is obviously the same as for sugar cane, and 
John Dymorid, a practical sugar planter, and Vice-President of the 
Louisiana Cano Growers’ Association, estimates the cost of manufac- 
ture for a central factory working 1,000 tons of cane daily at 56 cents 
per ton. 

4. The amount of seed per acre. 

The crop of seed at Fort Scott was very heavy, but the means lor 
seeming it were so inadequate and wasteful that the yield could not 
bo asciertainod. It sold readily at 50 cents per bushel, and President 
Drake, of the Company, told me they could have readily sold 50,000 
bushels more if they had had it to sell. 

At Ottawa, in 1885, 7,000 bushels of seed wnuu obtained from 250 
acres, or 28 l)us]iel8 per acre. 

J. A. o;f St. Louis, gives, as th,o avei'ago report from liis (cor- 

respondents in twonty-ono different States, thirty busluds of sorghtim 
seed per a, ere. 

Sorgliuin seed is px*actically identical in composition with Indian 
corn, and may be substituted for corn for every purpose for which 
corn is used. At present sorghum seed sells for prices far in advance 
of corn, but this inequality in price cannot be expected to remain 
after its production is greatly increased. 
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It Eas been found well adapted to tbe production of glucose, yield- 
ing 2 1 gallons to tlie busEel of seed, tEe refuse feed from tEe glucose 
factory selling at 6 cents per busEel. TEe cost of inaniifactiire of 
glucose Eas been found to be 18 cents for tlie busEel of sorgliinn seed 
manufactured. 

Mr. SEuinaker, above quoted, found the cost for gatliering and 
tliresEing tEe seeds at 8 cents per busEel. TEis appears to be an 
excessive estimate, and is based upon a small quantity. As the seed 
may be readily cured upon tEe field and tEresEed as oats, lye, or 
wEeat, tEe expense in preparing tEe seed for market cannot probably 
reacE tlie above estimate by Mr. SEnmaker. 

o. Yield of cane per acre. 

At Fort Scott a field of 22 acres of sorgEnm gave 14 tons of cane 
per acre ; anotlier gave 18 tons per acre. Upon good land adapted to 
tEe cultivation of Indian corn, a crop of 15 tons of cane per acre 
could not be called unusual, and intelligent cultivation would secure 
it as an average witE several varieties. An aveinge of less tEan 10 
tons per acre would show unfavourable cHmatic conditions or dis- 
regard of the conditions of successful cultivation. 

If now we estimate tEe crop of cane at 10 tons per acre we sEall 
find tEe average cost per acre from the foregoing statements to be as 


follows ; — 

PlougEing, planting, and cultivation $2*59 

Harvesting, and delivering to mill 5 ’40 

Manufacturing 7*60 

GatEering and tEresEing seed 2 •40 

Total $17-99 

Or $1*80 for eacE ton of cane worked. 


TEe cutting and delivering of sorghum cane to the mill at Fort 
Scott began September l7tE and up to Octol)er 4tE, when it was first 
used for the making of sugar, there bad been dedivered 1,294*11 toiiH 
of stripped and topped cane, or 1,782*52 tons of! cane with leaves and 
tops on. The average analysis of the juice of this lot of esane, as 
given upon page 15, Bulletin 14, Department of Agriciiltnro, was as 
follows : — 

.‘For (tmt. 


Sucrose, or cane sugar 11*59 

Glucose 2*97 

Other solids 3*24 

Coefficient of purity 65*10 
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The ahoYe is the average of 21 mUl juices, only one analysis being 

excluded, since, as is stated in the bulletin, tbe juice was ‘‘ fxom cane 
■which had been out three days,” and, as the analysis shows, had by 
this been rendered worthless for tbe j)roductiou of guo-ar. 

Tbe above analysis shows that in the above fot of cane there was 
I)resent a total of 269,977 pounds of sugar, of which 65*1 per cent, 
was available, or 175,755 pounds. 

It is gTeatly to be regretted that all this sugar was thrown aw-ay in 
experiments upon “ difcsion and carbonatation. ” preliminary to the 
actual production of sugar, since after October 5t,h the effects of the 
kilKng frosts of September 28th and 29th were shown in the character 
of the juices analyzed, and the cane was found to a large extent 
practically worthless for the production of sugar, while the faulty 
methods employed in its “diffusion and carbonatation ” absolutely 
destroyed the few remaining chances for success in the production of 
sugar or even decent syrup. 

We must look elsewhere for those results ij^^ sugar from which to 
estimate what such a crop as that grown at Scott would have 

produced in other hands. At Eio Gri'ande, from cane which 

gave a mill juice of the following composition : 

Per cent. 

Sucrose or cane sugar 3.93 

Total solids 12 *99 

Co - efficient of purity 68’75 

and which therefore contained a total of 163 pounds of sugar, of which 
112 pounds were theoretically available in each ton of cane, they 
actually secured 85 pounds of merchantable sugar and 10 gallons of 
molasses from each ton of cane. To have secured equally good results 
the Fort Scott cane should have yielded an average of 103 pounds of 
sugar and 14 gallons of molasses for each ton of cane ; and while this 
result is far short of satisfactory, and will doubtless be soon smpassed, 
it is much easier to believe that within a few years 150 pounds of 
sugar and 10 to 12 gallons of molasses will bo a common product from 
a ton of sorghum cane, than it was a few years since, for a greater' 
portion oi our people to belioye that such reauhjg as are recorded above 
would ever be secured. Indeed, it was loss than five years since Q-eo.. 
B. Loring contemptxioiisly expressed a desiro ‘‘to see a pound of 
sorghum sugar.” But it is to be remembered that the views of Mr. 
Loring conoeriiing qiiostions of science » met those of scientists at a 
very obtuse angle,” as the Nm Yorh Tnhufie happily phrased it, and 
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especially in liis attitude towards this new sorglmm sugar industry , 
■‘‘his entire course was unreasonable, obstructive, and apparently 
malevolent.” It is to be hoped that his successor in office, wlio, with 
greater knowledge and therefore greater faith, has sought to carry 
forward the good work so well begun and advanced under Oen. Le 
Due, may before many years witness his iwediotion fulfilled when we 
should not only produce our own sugar supply, but export it.” 

But the ordinary, ignorant, and careless methods of cultivation 
have by no means given ns the results from sorghum which greater 
care in the selection of seed, the preparation of the soil for planting, 
and the details of cultivation, harvesting and working up the crop, 
will give and liave given. 

‘While the above average analysis of a crop of about 200 acres sur- 
passes far what has been thought jiossible even upon a field of only 
10 acres (see Bulletin, No. 3, p. 44, Dept, of Agri.), better results may 
always be expected when even a fraction of the care shall be given to 
sorghum which has resulted in such wonderful changes in the beet 
root. 

With careful, but not expensive cultivation of six leading vari(3ties 
of sorghum, giving a period of three months for manufacture, I 
obtained an average of 19 tons of stripped and topped cane to the 
acre, and the mill juices averaged the following in composition : — 

Per cent. 


Sucrose or cane sugar 13*56 

Grlncose 1 *50 

Other solids 3*61 

Co-efficient of purity 72*63 


The above anolysis shows the presence of 244 pounds of sugar, of 
which 177 pounds were theoretically available in each ton of the abiwe 
varieties of cane, or a total per acre of 4,636 pounds of sugar, of which, 
3,368 pounds were available per acre. 

Such a result I believe we are fully justified in believing pracdic^ally 
possible from sorghum, and to secure it only demands tlie (sa-rolid 
observance of such knowledge as we already possess as to tho inetliodB 
of cultivation and mannfactm'e of the crop. 

As the result of the work last year at Port Scott I was assured that 
they were ready to guarantee a product of 20 gallons of inasso-cuite 
or melada for each ton of stripped and topped cane worked, and at 
Eio Grande, N. J., last year, even with much poorer cane than was 
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grown at Eort Scott, as the analyses show that three-sovenths of the 
weight of melada was obtained as merchantable sugar ; and sixty- 
nine and seven-tenths of the total sucrose present in the melada was 
obtained as merchantable sugar. 

We find then as the general results obtained at Eort Scott, an 
average cane which would have given if worked as at Eio Grande 


per ton : — 

103 pounds sugar at 4|c 84*64 

14 gallons molasses at 30c 4*20 

3 bushels seed at 40c 1*20 

Total $10*4 


Or if we suppose no better results could have been obtained than 
were secured from inferior cane at Eio Grande, we have per ton of 


cane 

85 pounds of sugar at 4Jc 83*83 

10 gallons molasses at 30c 3*00 

3 bushels seed at 40c 1*20 


Total 88*03 

We have already seen that growing, harvesting, and manufacture 
amount to $1*80 per ton of cane, and it will be seen that the seed 
alone, estimated at 10 cents per bushel less than it actually sold for, 
pays two-thirds the entire cost. 

The blades stripped from the sorghum cane constitute about 15 per 
cent, of the weight of the plant, and as food are fully equal to the 
best hay. 

At Eort Scott cane was delivered by farmers at $2 per ton for the 
unstripped and untopped cane and at $2*50 per ton for the stripped 
and untoppod cane. 

The average of a large number of determinations shows that 100 
tons of cane witlx blades and tops on would fiirnish 8*1*6 tons of 
stripped cano with tops on, or 84*6 at 82*50 (xpxals 8211*50, and lOO 
at 82 equals $200, from which it would appeax* that thxx i'amiers 
received only $11*50 for stripping 100 tons of cano, in addition to 
fodder thus secured l)y them. 

There remains for consideration the productioxx of papeu* pulp from 
the exliausted cane. Each step in the process of sugar producti(xix has 
advanced the cane in the process of converting this exhausted caixo- 
into pulp. 
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By simple means, easily adapted to tlie working- of any cpiaritity, 
tkere lias been produced specimens of pulp wbicli bave been pro- 
nounced next in quality to tbat from linen rags. 

A mill working up 300 tons of sorghum cane daily would be able* 
.to produce about 15 tons of such pulp, worth $50 per ton. 

Peteb Collibe, 

Washington^ D. <7., May 14, 1SS7. 


PRODUCTIOlSr OE SUGAE IN MEXICO. 

The Belgian BuUetm dii Ihisae Commercial for the 13th August last, 
contains an article on the sugar of Mexico. It states that, as far as 
indigenous sugar is concerned, no real refined sugar is at pi-osent 
produced in any part of Mexico. The great mass of the product of 
that country is composed of a dark brown unpurified sugar, which is 
called or panoclia, prepared in the most primitive fashion for 

home consumption. In the northern states, where this raw sugar is 
not manufactured, sugar is imported in largo quantities from the 
United States, across the northern frontier, or through thr^ l:\icific, 
ports, the inconvenience and exj)ense of bringing the indigenous sugar 
from the southern states of Mexico being so great that it is (.hea|)or 
to import. 


FOEBIGN TEADE OF EEITISH GIJIAXA. 


The following particulars respecting the for(3igu trade of British 
Guiana are extracted from the report of the Ooiiip trollin' of Ou steins 
for the year 1886, a co|)y of which was forwarded in a, des])afc.h, ilaiiinl 
the 7th July last, from Mr. F. W. Collier, Acting Assislnut Oovem- 
ment Secrota,ry at G-eoi-gotown, Domerara 

The total value of the csxpoits in 1886 arci given as 7, being 

a net increase over 1885 of j^273,l98. ^Phe exports of suga.r in, 1886 
were valued at 80,91)7,156, a,s coinj.>ar(Ml witli #6, 6*17, 250 in 1885, 
showing an increase of § 349 , 900 . Molasses wirre also ex|HH'trMl in 
1886 to the value of §207,663 a,s against §105,792 in 1885, a,n iiuinxise 
of $101,871. The figures for rum are §737,204 in 1.886, and |992,366 
in 1885, showing the large decrease of §255,102. 
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BBITISH AND OEEMAN TEADE IN BEAZIL. 


Tlie following information respecting Oerman competition with 
British trade in Brazil is extracted from a report, dated the 1 Ith July 
last, by Mr. 0. W. Bennett, Her Majesty's Consul at Eio Grrande do 
Sul, which appeared in No. 216 of the Eoreign Office Annual Series 
of “ Diplomatic and Consular Eeports on Trade and Einance " : — 

Attention has lately been drawn to the great efforts made by the 
Germans to completely control the trade of this district (Eio Grande 
do Sul). 

Through the courtesy of the Inspector of Customs, access has now 
been had to the official returns, and the results of careful analysis are 
not very gratifying to the well-wishers of British trade. 

The British imports passing through the Eio Grande do Sul Custom 
House in 1886 amounted to £143,897, and German to £142,824 ; the 
values for the last six months of 1885 being £77,048 and £66,712, 
respectively. Theso values are not obtained from the invoices, but 
are “ official ” values established as a basis for collecting duties. They 
do not by any means represent the actual trade value, but are suffi- 
ciently accurate to deduce general conclusions from. 

The principal items of British im];)ortations were as follows : Cotton 
goods, £65,000; woollens, £8,500; linens, £2,000; chemicals and 
drugs, £5,000; leather goods, £2,600; earthenware, £16,000; iron 
and steel, £5,000. 

Germany imported cottons, £32,000 ; woollens, £38,000 ; linens, 
£4,500; alcoholic liquors, £7,000; iron and steel goods, £4,000. 

£7,000 worth of cotton goods were received fromErance, and wines, 
&c., to the value of £10,000. 

The United States imports coiisistod chiefly of flour, £32,000; no 
linen or woollen goods, and only £2,000 of cotton being entered on 
the returns. 

Artie, kiH of various sorts to the value of £30,000 are described as 
foreign goods iinportiod duty-paid from other Brazilian ports, but no 
indication is given oi; tlieir country of origin. ManchoBtei’, tliiU'cforo, 
alone holds her own in cottons, a.nd although statistics previous to 
Juno, 1885, are not availalile, it seems very probable tlnit, oven in 
cottons, British productions are being gradually squeeztjd out. 

Nor is this result to be greatly wondered at, seeing that thex^a, are 
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ouly tliree Britisli importing b-ouses in tlie town ; and, with the 
exception of a very few good natiye and foreign houses of Imsinoss, 
aU the remainder are controlled by G-ermans. Germans live ami 
thrive upon smaller i3rofits, and, however little the business, th(3re is 
always some one in the house who is being trained to carry it on 
when the principals retire — a good custom, which, so far as I have 
noticed, is rarely observed in British houses abroad. To this fact may 
be traced the decay of many old houses, and the short-lived commercial 
efforts of the separate units into which they usually split up. 

Moreover, in the province of Rio Grande do Sul, a very large pro- 
portion of the purchasing class are Germans by nationality or descent, 
and when their tastes can be suited with German goods, it is only 
natural that the traders should purchase from their own country 
rather than from the foreigner. The bulk of the British imports may 
therefore be considered as goods which cannot yet bo produced in 
Germany, and exported thence so cheaply as from England. 

There is no doubt but that the feeling widely prevails that what is 
of British manufacture is good, but the selling power primarily lies 
in cheapness; and a fraudulent trade mark, a familiarly coloured box, 
or a well-known label, will generally induce the purchaser to believe 
that he is buying for less money the serviceable article whiob, answered 
his purpose so well before. The purchaser gains knowledge by experi- 
ence, the sellers by customers’ complaints and reduced sabss ; and it 
is satisfactory, at any rate, to know that, after prolonged trial, ono 
wholesale dealer in boots and shoes has given up importing German 
wares, and again ordered largely from England. 

The question of supplying inferior goods to compote witli, Gornmii, 
deserves careful attention, but tlio risk of making a prose, vni; profit at: 

the expense of a loss of ixqmtation for good workmaTisliip - wli ii’.h tnay 

easily affect more persons than the actual inanTiraetiiror should riov<,ir 

be lost sight of, especially as a revival oi' trade ge:aerally wouhl prol)- 
ably first he felt by those who had consistently in (wil days produced 
the best work. 

Unless it be in cliGtnicals and drugs, andin (3a;rtb,(3:!i.wa.r(3, itisa-bsurd 
to suppose that Groat Britain enjoys tho su[)rtjma(‘y i,n n,:ny si,nglo 
article imported into this pucyince. 
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THE UNITED STATES’ SUGAR TRADE SINCE 1789. 

“A rejiort on the (American) import and export movement in 
sugar, since 1789,” says Bradstrcet’s, ‘‘published by the Bureau of 
Statistics, shows that the value of the imports has ranged from 4T8 
per cent, of the value of dutiable imj)orts in 1825 to 19 per cent, in 
1885. The duty collected has varied from 4*76 per cent, of all 
customs duties in 1825 to 28*6 per cent, in 1885. In 1886 27 percent, 
of all customs collected was levied on sugar and molasses, while 
these articles comprised only 18 per cent, of all merchandise imports 
and 20 per cent, of all dutiable imports. Sugar and molavsses imports 
are our leading revenue producers. Wool imports are next, paying 
14 per cent, of all duties collected. The highest annual average foreign 
cost of sugar was in 1836, when it was G“l7c. per lb. ; the lowest 
was in 1885, 2*7c. per lb. Eoreign prices of sugar have been tending 
downwards since 1881, owing to increased production. Eoreign 
bounties have also been an imj)ortant depressing feature. In 1860 
this country produced ono-fourth of the total home consumption, brit 
in 1886 only one-tenth. The United States consumed 1,339,000 tons 
in 1886, The consumption, per capita^ in Great Britain is 74’ libs., 
in the United States 53’31bs., in Switzerland 3D31bs., in Erance 
24’5lbs., and in Germany 171bs. per annum.” 


LOUISIANA. 

Evan Hall Sugau House. 

Mr. Henry McCall, the enteiprising px^opriotor of Evaxi Hall Plan- 
tation, lia,s kindly placed at our disposal the record of his sugar 
house for the past season. Tliis record wa,s kept by Mr. Levin A,. 
Bochnel, chemist and machinist, who has used every precaution to 
insure accuracy. It is only deserved praise to say that Mr. M'cCall is 
one of our most iutolligent and ixrogix^ssive jxlanters, and Ms sugar 
liouBe one of the b(.5st in the State. 

This record, cond(3Used, is pi‘(^,seuted in order to sliow the losses 
which are sustained even in oiii* best sugixr hfuiaes, and witli tlio liop(i» 
that proper appliam^os will bo se<nLrcd to avoid luxich of tliem in the 
future. It is loai*ned that Mr. McCkxll ha,s procured for the next 
season filter presses, whereby the losses in scums will bo greatly 

39 , 
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reduced. It is lioj>ed that similar records will be kept next year, so 
that by comparisou the actual gaius may be ascertained. 

Condensed Record of Evan Hall Engar Ilouse^ 1886. 

N o. acres cane ground 937 

,5 tons „ ,, 22,368 

Average per centage of extraction . . 75*85 

No. gallons juice extracted 3,846,000 

„ pounds juice extracted 33,933,564 

,, ,, total solids in j nice .... 4,830,265 

„ ,, sugar in juice 3,614,700 

,, ,, total solids in syrup .... 4,103,632 

,, ,, sugar in syrup 3,121,719 

„ ,, total solids removed in 

scums 726,633 

,, „ sugar removed in scums . . 492,981 

„ „ masse euito obtained .... 4,837,049 

,, „ solids not sugar in masse 

cuite 981,913=:20'30 % \ Per cent, compo- 

„ ,, sugar in masse cuite , 3,121,7l9=:64-54 ^ ( sitionof 

,, ,, water in „ .... 33,4177=15*16:^) masse cuite. 

,, ,, 1st sugars obtained .... 2,440,678=50*40 % of masse cuite, 

,, M 2nd „ „ .... 47,766 

,, • „ all ,, ,, .... 2,488,444=51*4 X of Ist masse cuite. 

,, ,, molasses from first masses 

cuite 2,348,605 

,, ,, water evaporated from 

ist molasses. ; 436,949 

,, ,, water left in molasses ob- 
tained 296,468=15*5 % \ For cent, compo- 

,, „ sugar ,, ,, 633,275=33*1 % ! sition of 

,, „ solids not sugar left .... 981,913=51*4 % ) molasHcs ol)tairied, 


,, ,, Molasses obtained 1,911,656 

Per cent, of sugar obtained of total sugar in juico 68 *8-1 p(;r c.eid.. 

Per cent, of sugar in molasses of total sugar in juice 17*52 per cjeiit. 

Per cent, of sugar lost in scums, &c 13*64 per oimt 


100*00 

-Zoimiana Sugar Experiment Station, HuUdin No. 10. 
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CUBA SITGAE MARKET. 


(]!ixx)rc!ssly for tlie Suf/ar 0<me.) 

Havana, August 20tli, 1887. 

As usual at tliis period of tlio year, tlie sugar market rules exceed- 
ingly dull. A lot or two may cliang*© hands during the week, making 
it difficult to give accurate quotations for the different grades. Stock, 
in first and second hands through the island sugar warehouses, may 
reach the figure of 800,000 hags, and 20,000 boxes, which is gradually 
being sliij)ped, mainly x)er steamers. May venture quoting “ clayed” 
in boxes No. 12, I).S., at 6 rls. per or $3 36 per cwt., and clarified 
or vacuum pan centrifxigals, No. 11, D.S., poll: 96®, at oj rs. per 
or So 22 per cwt. 

TirE CLOSED Ojiop oE 1887. 

A reliable statement has boon x>ublishod with details of the year’s 
sugar and iiiolasses crop, which shows of a decrease amoimting to 
srme 05, 000 tons sugar, compared with the previous year of 1886, 
ei uivahmt to from 0 to 10 x>or cent, against the present year. The 
crop has junounted to 630,000 tons of 2,240 lbs. 

Outlook eou the coming Ciior, 1887-88. 

At this time of the year it is rather early to give an accurate opinion 
or idea on the approaching crop, but, judging from |)resent api)ear- 
ances, a decrease of 20 i)er cent, is predicted. A huge area of cane 
fields is c-onsigned to a]>andonmont. Planters have at present little or 
no funds for propcady attending cultivation, and the actual condition 
of affairs will b(3 severely felt wlion grinding seavson is reached, The 
smallest ci‘ 0 ] j niade 1)y Cul:)a during tin?! last 17 y(?ars aTriount<Mi to 
485,000 tons of sugar, a.nd it is hardly l,)tdievod, at x»r(3sent, tliat she 
may ovcirdo said figures next year. 

(lolonists, uiuh'T’ iil),e cetiiral ph-uitation sugar factory system, are 
doing slow work. The unprofitable r<3sults obtaimnl for tlie hist tiwo 
yt>ars oilers tlicmi no <m(*.(>u'r*agc,mient. The abolition of idio o'x;port 
duties on sugars has boon receivial coldly. It is a, I'liedidne that 
a, mounts to little under tlie <dv(.‘.'Ui,nstaii(ais. llo];)es are still e:nte:rt.aiiied 
of !i reduction in the United Stal'us sugar ta,rifl, on :m?xt sitting of 
Congress. Also something heneficinl is ex|)ected from tho sitting of 
th,o International Anti-Bounty Congress, called to roacli at an under- 
standing in London. 
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SUGAR AND MOLASSES CROP OF THE ISLAND OP 
CUBA, JUNE 30th, 1887. 



SUOAR. 

MOLASfilfivS. 

Ports. 

Boxes. 
410lbs. N. 

Bags. 
aiOlbs. F. 

ilhds, 

1, 50011)8. ¥. 

Hhds. 

Havana 

21,000 

455,500 

11,000 

26,650 

Matanj^as 

150 

438,500 

16,500 

45,000 

Cardenas 

400 

163,000 

72,000 

77,400 

Sagua 


167,500 

56,600 

6,700 

22,100 

1,700 

500 

Caib alien 


88,900 

Nile vitas 

Gibara 


50.000 

36.000 
151,000 

1,450 

1,400 

1,000 

Guantanamo 


St. lago de Cuba 


59,500 

100 


Manzanillo 


42,370 


2,320 

Tunas de Zaza 


3,500 



Casilda (Trinidad) 


4,400 

7,900 

2,500 

Cienfiregos 


307,500 

28,950 

8,600 

Total exported 

21,550 

1,967,670 

202,600 

187,820 

Less Stock at warehouses, ^ 





January 1st of the pre- ? 
vious crop . . . . . . ) 

17,000 

70,000 

2,000 


Total exported 1887 crop . . j 

4,550 

1,897,670 

200,600 

187,820 

Stock this date, seaboard ) 
warehouses j 

31,500 

1,120,000 

55,000 

2,900 

Packages — Grand Total .... 

36,050 

3,017,670 

A55,600 

190,720 

Equal to Tons (22401bs.) . . 

6,599 

417,024 

171,160 

119,200 


Total tons sugar 595,383 (oxportod). 

Local consumption 35,000 (ostimated). 

Total crop, 1887 630,383 tons of a2401bs., or 

„ „ „ 666,82!) „ 20001bs. 


Equivalent to a fall of 9J- per cent, compared witli tho crop of 1886. 
In molasses tlie fall is equivalent to 21|- per cent. 
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Destination. 


Boxes. 

Bags. 

Hhds. Tons. 

United States , . . . 1,500 . 

. 1,735,500 , 

. 191,300 . 388,300 

United Ivirigdom . . 150 . 

36,000 . 

100 . . 5,300 

Spain 25,900 . 

. 132,500 . 

. 7,300 . . 28,750 

British Provinces, ) 

N. A ] 

10,500 . 

1,500.. 2,400 

Sugar Total . . 27,550 

1,924,500 

200,200 424,750 


Hhds. 

Tons. 

United States . . 

. . 186,500 

.... 149,500 

Other countries . . 

887 

709 

Molasses Total . . 

. . 187,387 

150,209 


8aid statement shows that the United States has taken 93*55 per 
cent, of the totals, Spain the 5 jier cent., and all other countries 1*45 
per cent. 

The (Quantity of molasses mentioned above has all boon cxj^orted. 
li'he amount taken by the rum stills cannot be estimated, as no 
reliable source for information can be had on tlie island at present. 

The difference noticed in the totals of the above expoifations and 
the destinations is accounted for by having taken the dattis from 
different parties. 

SITG-AE CULTIVATION IN THE PUNJAB. 


Sugar ca,ne is cultivated in India pretty extensively. The vaaieties 
are iminerous — from a thin reed, light red coloured and 8 a 2 )less, about 
as thick as a man’s finger, and 5 feet high, to a coloured but juicy and 
Hucculent (3ano, as thick as a maii\s arm, and 10 feet liigli. Tim 
common Icind, cultivated in the neighbourhood of Bhot, near Sialkot, 
in the I^unjaib, is a gromi, or pale yellow kiud, of me<liiim size. 

Imam Din, or Imani-ud-din, Zemindar and inabue, wlio su,ppli,(is 
vegetables to the Bahih Uhj, and who cultivates suga.r (nine also, has 
furnished me with (xu'tain details connected with the cniltivation of 
sugar cane* Hero they are : — 

Sugar canes of last season’s growth,” said he, ‘‘ are put in. plots 
of ground and allowed to remain there until the bud genriinatcjs.” 
To illustrate his meaning he took up . a piece of cane, and after 
removing the decayed outer leaves, pointed out the buds at inteiwals 
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along the cane ; a hud at each knot. Two months is the time fliiriiig 
•which the bud is allowed to germinate thoroughly, before being 
transplanted. The cane is then dug up and cut in Icnigths of iibout 
half a foot each ; two knots with their buds sprouting froiii tlioin ai‘(‘ 
usually a set. Actually, out of each set two distinct cuiios arc grown. 
These sets are put into prepared soil, a little ejirtli is sera, pod over 
them, and there they remain for nine months. Tins caiui is tlion 
ready for cutting.” 

A good deal of the sugar cane, when partly grown, is cut in its 
green state, and is used for feeding cattle. Government use a lot of 
it for feeding their elephants, and its cultivation in districts whoro 
Government elephants are kept is a fruitful source of profit for tlie 

cultivator, -who no doubt gets a better price for it in this marmoi''- 

even with the contractor as an intermediate agent — than he would 
derive from it under the ordinary giir-making process. Yot tho major 
portion of sugar cane grown in India is devoted to the iimkiug of 
g'm\ or unrefined sugar, and is used in its raw state as an article of 
food by the natives. 

The following is tho process by wliioh the cane is converted into 
guT, The cane is cut down with a kind of chopper ; thou taken to 
the nearest hah% or crushing mill, for the purpose of having* tho 
juice extracted. There are several kinds of lalerL One a kiiid of 
wooden beam with an ironshod boot; this boot moves in an iron 
socket, and i.s drawn round by a pair of bullocks. The canes are put 
into the socket, are pressed by the hoot, and the juice thus extracted 
runs out of a bamboo pipe into earthenware vessels. 

Another kind of mill is of two rollers placed per])e;ndiGulai’, and 
close to each other, worked by a pair of bullocks. Tlie caiio is passed 
between the rollers, and the juice thus crushed 'nins out into a trough 
below. These are tho ordinary mills of the c.ouiitry, primitive 
arrangements that must give away to the imj).rov(3(l nuicdiincry of 
modern times; hut as yet many of tho village’s of Eliot luivo not oven 
heard of their being improved on, and those evidentty armwor ilieir 
pui’pose well enoxigh at present. Imam Din toolc mo round to the 
hut where the juice of the cane was being boiled, and iiiforiuet! irit^ 
that this work was performed by tho niehther caste only. He admittiMl 
that he himself and his people— who are all good Mohammodans— 
will plant, reap, and take part in the squeeaiing out process, will evon 
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eat the boiled gur that is made from the sugar cime juice ; hxit boil it, 
never ! That’s the meh.Ur log hi kami^ and to them it is life. 

In tlie hut I found an old mehtrani sitting over a largo pan or 
hurrah, Inisily removing with a ladle the scum as it rose on the boiling 
juice. This she puts into a gurrali, and this scum is, I believe, the 
peculiar hiaf, or perquisite of the sugar boilers. Imain-Din, good 
Mussulman that he is, could never think of eating this. Seeing it as 
it stood there in the giirrahs, a filthy mass, there is good reason, one 
would think, besides caste prejudices, to excuse Imam-Din and his 
people from indulgence, Wliile the old woman is employed removing 
the scum, one of her caste hhais is busy feeding, with dried sugar cane 
pith and leaves, the chula, or fireplace, over which the hurrah is set 
to boil. Each hurrah, in Imam-Din’s sugar-boiling hut, would hold 
about 12 to 14 gallons of jnice, and the usual outturn of gur from one 
of them is two mannds per diem. 

Much of the sugar cane in its nncrushed state is eaten by the 
natives. The casual observer will notice largo heaps of sugar cane 
for sale in the bazaars. On enquiry he will find that it is sold from 
one pice for two small canes, to one pice each for the larger sizes. 
Tie will also notice at certain stalls i)icces of sugar cano denuded of 
bark, and cut into pieces about one inch in length. The whole sugar 
canes are for the ordinary native who, depending on his good teeth, 
strip and chew it, and his wind to suck out the juice after, is content 
with this kind. But for the Bahoo logue, and Anglicised schoolboys 
with effeminate ideas and inferior teeth, to these and the tciethless old 
men and women, is the ready cut sugar cane a boon. 

’Who tliat lias lived any time in India that has not noticed — in the 
months of Detoher and November, when the sugar cano is lipoiiiug'— 
quantities of sugar cane pith heaped or scattered under favourite lialt 
trees a;t sesrais, in rjulwaj^ station platforms, or any of the many 
places wliere :nati.V(?s do congingate, and wlimn tlu') excellent sugar 
lias helped to sweiiteu their converse. 

Hugar (‘.ane juice i.s capable of being converted into several kinds 
of usoiiil ai’ticles, such a.s vinegar, syrups, sugar candy, and loaf 
sugar, and last, though not least, a kind of arrack which, Imam Din 
knows Ixow to make, and of tlnx nniking of wliich 1’ am promised the 
details some day, I may then, perhaps, bo able to let you know tlio 
secret. — “ J. J.” in 0, and M, G-azdkn 
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Corrcspndfilire. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES GUESTION. 


To THE E.i)itob of “ The Sugar Cane.” 

Sir, — Sir Tlioinas Farrer lias admitted that the homities given to 
hoet sugar by Gexniany, France, x\ustria, &c., are a disturbing factor 
to the cane sugar industry. This admission is confirinod l)y the fol- 
lowing extract from a s|)eech made by Mr. Thomas Ifayh^y l^otter, 
M.P., when he presided at the annual meeting of the Oobden Club, on 
the 30th July last These bounties,” he said ‘‘are as unjust to 
foreign nations, as they are inimical to the interi^sts of their own 
people. But, unfortunately, the protected industrios have grown so 
enormously, being fed by these bounties, tliat the rcspoctivo Oovern- 
ments dare not touch them, and are forced to liolster uj) the inflated 
industry which they have created. It is dilficult for (uir (Government 
to press foreign nations beyond a certain point, and if foreign nations 
choose to make a positive gift of some millions a year to our con- 
sumers, it is not politic to urge the matter to a bitter end.” 

Why not ? we, who are sufferers by the bounties, may well ask, 
Mr. T. B. Potter allows that the bounties have produced an “ inflated 
industry,” but such an industry, produced hy mi/ifidaf 7ymim, is 
dii’ectly contrary to the piinciples of Free Trade, and, conseci'uontly, 
any advantage that the English consumer may derive from, it is a 
gain, the result of wrong-doing. 

Now undoubtedly the object of the advocates of Free Trade is to 
get rid of what is wrong, and to uphold what is riglit. No temporary 
advantage to the consumer, for it will bo only ttar)])oraa’y, can possibly 
be a right plea for a breach of principle. Nay, fiirth(.a', no perniaiient; 
advantage would justify a depai-turc from riglit priiH.aplo. .Besides, 
the plea for the consumer falls to the ground, seeing that the aclvociates 
of Free Trade would to-morrow ho glad to lioar tliat thoHc foreign 
bounties had by arrangement been abolished. Such abolition, liow- 
ever, would simply have the same effect as a countervailing duty. 
Then why object to such a duty? as it would destroy that “ disturb- 
ing factor” which has produced that “ inflated industry,” which is so 
rapidly bringing to indn the cane sugar British producing colonies and 
the British refiners ? Again, the principles of Free Trade are not 
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selfisli principles. Tire Free Trader does not surely wish tlio British 
consumer to benefit by the injury of the foreign consumer. The 
groat obj ect of Free Trade is to bring about a f cehng of universal 
brotheiiiood, and so rninimme the danger of cruel and destructive 
wars. But Mr. Potter tells us the bounties “are inimical to thc^ 
interests of the people whose Goverrmient has adopted them.” By 
permitting them to exist, how can we act the part of a brother to the 
foreign consumer, seeing that he has to pay a higher price for Ms 
sugar, and, moreover, has to make good the loss sustained by the 
revenue owing to their existence ? Again, the foreign colonies are 
crying out against the unjust Gomj)etitiou to which they are subjected; 
so that, all round, the British colonists and refiners, and the foreign 
colonists, are suifering in order that the British consumer may havti 
his sugar one farthing per pound cheaper. 

But let us look to the end. At the present price of sugar, the |)ro- 
duction of cane sugar cannot be maintaiired. At first the falling off 
may be small, for all will make a fight to maintain their position, 
but gradually the weak will go to the wall, and they that hold their 
own will become small by degrees and beautifully less.’* And what 
therr ? Where will be the cargoes of sugar to fill our ships from our 
own colonics and from foreign countries, Brazil, Java, &c. They, as 
well as we, are all in the same boat. The ships wanting cargoes, 
the British consumer will be wanting cane sugar, by reason of the 
high price of the beet product. In conclusion, I know it is said that 
those engaged in the cane sngar industry might, if they adopted 
hotter mills and made use of chemical knowledge, easily hold their 
own against the beet sugar growers. How comes it then, that the 
British refiners, who doubtless have made use of the best appliances, 
both mechanical, and chemical, are falling one by one before their 
hoot competitors ? It is unjust, too, to charge the British colonists 
with the want of enterprise and skill in tlio maniifactiiro of tlnir 
produce. Who, I may ask, when a duty was levied oil their sugar, 
so iidj listed it, by a differential scale, that the colonists Imd no in- 
{iucement to adopt imjiroved methods in the manipulation of their 
producits? It was the British Govermiient that so acted, and, in 
spite of such action, improvemontB wore made, especially in British 
Guiana ; hut what was the result ? The Eritisb reti;nors complained 
of the introduction of the improved sugar, and, in oonsequonco of their 
influence, instead of three differential duties, as to quality, a fourth 
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was introduced to tlie disadvantage of tlie improved product. Since tko 
entire abolition of tlie duty on sugar, imiirovenients liayo boon nmdo, 
and ill Barbados, wliere now, alas, nearly oiie-fourtb. of tliC! (istatos 
are' in Oliancery, tlicre are ten, if not uiore estattrs, with, ateani 
niacliineiy to one, twenty-five years ago. Finally, 1 would reioiiid 
your readers tliat the duty on ruin is 10s. 4d. per gallon, wdioinau tlio 
duty on British spirits is only 10s. The lanie excuscj is tlait tlu^ 
British distiller is put to disadvaiitago by reason of thc^ oxcise laws. 
One would suppose there were no excise laws in our colonies. The 
freight and other charges on ruin arc a sufficient protection to tlie 
British distiller, without the aid of the excise laws abroad. But ma.i*lv 
the inconsistency of the British Government. It sidijccts the 
Colonial distiller to an extra duty on his ruin in order to phxco the 
British distiller on an equal footing, and yet it I’c-fuses the Colonial 
producer of sugar a like protection, as against the producjiir of 
subsidised beet sugar. 

What the colonists require, nay what they demand, is, not any 
favoui’, but that their products should he allowed to compote witli the 
beet product on equal terms in the home market. Let that ctpiality 
be arranged either, by treaty with foreign countries, or, if that fail, 
by a countervailing duty on all smjar wijmrted by the way of the 
vmUnent^ and then every colonist will recline “ under his own vine, 
or under hi^s own fig-tree, no man making him afraid.” 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H. Jones, 

Late Member of the Legislative Council of Barbados. 

Atlmoiven, Med Surrey, 

ISth September, ISS7. 

P.S.—The proposed countervailing duty being levied on all sugar, 
coming by the way of the Continent, would snporsedo the iiecessit)' 
of inquiring what sugar had l)een suhsidi/.cd, and what not, and Iniing 
levied equally on the product of all countries the most favoured nation 
clause would not be affected by it. The extra jiriir') pa,iil by i;lm 
British consumer for his sugar, by reason of the duty, might, ii:i sonio 
inoasiu'fybe recouped by him, if the British Gc>vcaTmion twT)iiId abolish 
the duty on tea, coffee, and cocoa. 
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GIBBS AND BAEEY’S TEA-DEYING OYLINDEES. 

Mr. J. Berry- Wliite, wlio has seyen or eight of these cylinders in 
vise on his estates, writes that after some years’ ex23erierice of their 
•working, he is satis'fi.ed that tliey haye j^royed more economical than 
any other ajjx^liance for drying tea that has as yet been introduced. 
He cannot giye details as to the sayings e:ffected, as it would be only 
misleading to compare the cost of jnoduction on one estate using these 
cylinders against the cost of jvroduction u|3on another estate using a 
different drying apjvaratus, without, at the same time, showing the 
conditions under which the estates in question are worked ; but the 
broad fact remains, that tea is produced at a lower cost ai those factories 
using the GMs and Barry machine than elsewhere in India. 

This does not apply to Mr. Berry- White’s gardens only, but to all 
the neighbouring estates in Upper Assam, and he believes that this 
statement is equally true as regards Cachar. 

Economy is effected by the smaller consumption of fuel, and loss 
labour required to work the cylinder than anj'' other machijie turning 
out a similar large quantity of tea. The simplicity of its meolianism, 
and conseqxiont non-liability to get out of order, also tends to this 
end. 

The fear that the exposure of tea in course of mamifacturo to the 
direct influences of the comhustion of coke would jvre judicially affect 
its flavour has been proved to be utterly unfounded; some of the 
highest-priced teas sold during the last four years in Mincing Lane — 
notably those -from Panitola and Kellyden gardens— wore dried in 
these cylinders, 

MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Oommuiiicated by Mr, W, P. TiioM.rsojsr, G.E,, Patent 

Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; 6, ’Bank Street, Manchester ; 
and 32S, High Ilolborn, London. 

ENGLISH. 

AlUnaCATlONS. 

12153. F. II. Danohell, London. Improvements in flier presses. ^ 
8th Bopteinber, 1881. 

11393. 0. Bowen and J. Cobelbign, London. improved' 

deodorizing, decolorizing, and filtering medium. 20th August, 1887. 
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GERMAN. 

AHRIUGMENTS. 

89279. E. HErpTEii, Alljauer, Silesia. Improved process for 
elanfymg sccccJiarinejudces -with tannin, 22n.d June, 1886. To obtain 
a great flaked easily filtered deposit by tlie known process of cbirifyiiig 
saockarine juices with tannin, certain Gxj)eriiriental conditions must, 
according to the inventor, be strictly observed. The juices from the 
concentration of the rob of an alkalinity of at least 0‘05 are used. 
They are cooled down to from 25 to 40 degrees centigrade ; tiinnin is 
added until the alkalinity is lowered to from 0*02 to 0*04, and the 
liquid witli the precipitation is heated to from 80 to 95 degrees centi- 
grade to complete the clarification. 

38893. L. WuLFE, Gradebrusch, Mecklenburg. Improved (yn/sta]-’ 
Using process and apparatus, ivitli lower inlet piijm. 16tli December, 
1885. A vessel, which is at the lower part made narrower, and in 
the shape of a cone, is filled up with crystals already obtained for the 
purpose of ui’ging ci’ystallisation ; the concentrated solution is Jid- 
mitted slowly at the lower part through the same. According to the 
statement of the patentee, it would bo possible to maintain a regular 
“ crystallisation in motion ” without the concentrated warm solution 
rising up into the cold solution in the vessel, because the concentration 
of the latter sinks in consequence of the crystallisation of substance. 
The apparatus working with a lower inlet pipe is provided with rings 
for the deposition of crystals, stirring devices with a hollow shaft, or 
concentrical chambers communicating together, and placed one above 
the other. 

39045. W. Leech, Kwasnei, Post Solnitz, Bohemia. Appandus 
for packing sugar cubes in card hoard, I7th August, 1886. In using 
this apparatus the sliding boxes, on leaving the cutting macliino 
filled with sugar cubes, are moved into the drawers of a tal)lo forming 
the apparatus. These drawers have a loose bottom. Tho card Ijoard 
is laid upside down over the openings in the top of tho table a.ud iixod 
and stretched by tho aid of two frames, a box, having an opcmiiig on 
its under side, is placed over the card board, and tho loose bottom, of 
the above drawers is moved upwards with the sugar cubes it <‘.an*ioH 
into the card hoard. The loose bottom moves on a header, which, can 
be moved upwards by means of a pedal and cliain. Wluyii ibis is 
done the box is taken away, and turned upside down along with the 
loose bottom, the cai’cl hoard is then taken away from the box by 
placing its opening at the bottom over a block, A cover is put on 
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tlie card board box thus formed, wMcb is then ready to be sent awa^''. 

38756. H. Iken, Stuttgart. Improved satoing machine for cutting 
sugar loaves or ice into discs, 9tli September, 1886. The machine is 
designed to be nsed^;by hoixseholds and tradesmen. The sugar loaf 
or the ice which is to be cut into discs is placed between two belts, 
which are raised by means of a pedal, so as to bring the sugar loaf in 
contact with the teeth of two circular saws, when a downward 
pressure is applied to the pedal. 

39043. J. Eisoher, Vienna. Improvements in apparatus for 
sieving and filtering. 16th July, 1886. For the purpose of washing 
out the mud deposited in the filtering process there is under the^ 
filtering apparatus a wide sieving pipe, in which turns an Archi- 
medean screw, having a hollow shaft through which the steam or 
water used in washing passes. To keep clean the filtering surfaces of 
the various filtering chambers or plates of the apparatus, sieve pipes, 
bent in form of a spiral, or bent in two contrary directions, instead 
of the rotative brush discs, are applied. The filtering liquid issues 
through the pipes, and is spread uniformly on the ^filtering surfaces, 
as if it came out of a watering rose, 

39287. M. F. Heddle, D. 0. Gleit, and D. Stewart, Glasgow, 
Scotland. Improved process for filtering and discolouring saccharme 
solutions^ syrups, and other liquids. 8th September, 1886. The 
filtering material consists of silicious sinter diatomaceoiis earth, tlie 
organic constituents of which have been carbonised in retorts hermeti- 
cally closed to prevent the air from entering. After the carbonissing 
process is complete, the air must be completely excluded as long as 
the silicious sinter is not well cooled. One part of carbonized sinter 
(called ‘‘ Hedylglin”) to two parts of sugar in syrup are required. 
The powder and the juice are mixed together by means of stirring 
appliances, and filtered in centrifugal filter presses or filtering siiclcs. 
The carbonized sintor is regenerated in the same way as bones black. 

39573. A. Seyberli'CH, Biga, and A. Teemredaoti, Milan. 
Process for removing nitric acid from solutions of grape sugar. 9th 
NovGm])er, 1886. When for the purpose of transforming starch I’nto 
sugar, nitric acid is used along with sulphuric acid, the readily soluble 
nitrate of lime formed in the neutralization with chalk, would pass 
into the molasses along with the almost insoluble sulphate of lime 
and cause gradually, in the course of the manufacture, the formation 
of an unworkable remnant of molasses. To avoid this, the nitric acid 
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is destroyed before tbe neutralization by adding salpliiiroiis aiiid, in 
consequence of wbicb sulpburic acid is formed, so tliat tbore is only 
tliis acid to deal witli. If, for tbe purpose of promoting crystallization, 
soda is added to tbe solution of "grape sugar neutralized with chalk, a 
small quantity of suli3hate of soda is indeed obtained, but it does not 
prejudice tbe full treatment of tbe molasses. 

39134. H. OpPEEMiyjTN, Bernburg. A process of ckmdng mgar 
solutions Of -plant jidce hy means of lipdrate of magnesia. 4tb October, 

1885. In tbe juice of beetroots that has been obtained by diffusion, 
artificial carbonate of magnesia is distributed in such a quantity that 
tbe proportion of magnesia is 0-2 or 0*3 per cent, of the weight of tbe 
beetroots. Tbe juice is heated to 90 degrees centigrade, and 0*3 to 
O'o per cent, of lime is added to it. Tbe latter, in contact with (;ar» 
bonate of magnesium, becomes carbonate of calcium, and hydrate of 
magnesia is formed ; these two bodies are easily filtered. The presence 
of carbonate of magnesium prevents tbe bad effects of limo on ])rot«4ii 
substances, inverted sugar, and cellular substance. In tbe specificji- 
tion many modifications of this process are given. 

39580. L. May, Bisenz, Hungary. Box or hadcet-wheel drying 
apparatus for sugar strips. 28tb February, 1886. In the inside of 
tbe apparatus a bucket-wheel turning intermittently receives the goods 
to be dried. Heated air is introduced tbroiigb a special opouing, 
either by blowing or by aspiration. The sugar is introduced tbrougb 
another opening in one of the cells, which are successively l)roiigbt to 
a short standstill before this opening. When tbe coll under considera- 
tion comes again before this opening, a new strip of moist sugai* is 
introduced tbrougb it in tbe apparatus, and pushes out tbo di'itMl ont:^ 
that bad l:)een previously jmt in. 

39975. Tbe firm of P. ScuwENOEiis & 8(),ns, Uerdinger, en tlie 
Ebiiie. Inipromanerds on Patent No. :]0th Afandi^ ISSP, for 

removing sugar from mokmes and other rsre;c/u,rr7ie:y///('f\‘f. Otli ffuly, 

1886. The ra-w sugar is wntsiied in eloscsd vcs®(fls j')rovid(Mi wiib sln'r- 
ring apparatus, or in diffUvsion batteries wdtlj metbyli(‘. a.l(.ioli<)l for ilie 
purpose of removing tbe syi-up. 

39812. R. Rbil, Qtiedlinburg, and G. V. Badilertlctm - 

stodt. Iniprovernents in rooUcuUhnj machines. 8t]i Gestobor, ,I88(). 
This machine has a, conical disc, on tbo surfatjo of which |)rojecti,ons 
are cut in tbe form of rasps; by means of this disctlio roots are hIicmmI 
in a wedged-sbaped form, and reduced to a fine pulp. 
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39923. B. NETTMANisr, BucMioLa, Saxony. IminovemmU in machines 
for cutting. roeJc, or sugar sticlc, 20tli October, 1886. The rock or 
sugar sticks are introduced at the top of a vertical box, with their 
ends resting on a roll. By aid of an eccentric rod, a horizontal knife 
is brought down on to the sticks, cutting the j)arts which rest between 
the bottom of the box and the roll. 

40035. E. Kr5ger, Cologne. Improved crytalUsmg vessel for sugar 
camdy, 17th November, 1886. (Addition to Patent No. 25876 of 
March, 1883.) The thread frames mentioned in Patent No. 25875 are 
here replaced by a frame composed of bars provided with oblique slits 
for intertwining the crystal threads. On opening the valve a spindle- 
breaks in pieces the crust of crystals accumulated at the bottom. 

BELGIAN. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

67404. n. Hillebeand, Brussels. Improvenunts in knives for 
beetroot cutting machines. 3rd January, 1885. The inventor claims as 
his invention double-edged knives for beetroot cutting machines, used 
in the manufacture oi; heotroot sugar, mounted, with corresponding 
feeders in such a way inside the machine that the knives may be 
adjusted at will, to regulate the thickness of the beetroot slices, by 
simply pushing the knives only, or the feeders with the knives, back- 
wards or forwards. 

67425. Selwig & Lange, Brussels. Improiml process and a 2 ) 2 mratus 
for purifying impure sugar and salts by means of a scries of 'tncthodic 
and successive lixivkitions in an indejlnite qiianUty of cleansing liquid. 
6th January, 1885. This procevss of purifying sugar consists in 
eliminating as completely as i)ossible the syrup which adheres to the 
sugar crystals, without altering the substance of the latter, except 
tinder cM'-rtain special conditions when they undergo partial dcicoin- 
positiori. The process consists in subj(.!cting the sugar which is to be 
purified to a series of isolated washings in a pure sugar solution, 
either completely saturated or diluted with. wa,ter or com])osGd 
simply of watc3r, 

67561. M. M. Eotten, Brussels. Improved process for mmru’- 
facluring sugar. 17th January, 1885. This invention relates : 
1st, To a process for tlie production of sugar, consisting in treating 
the iinpuro concentrated solutions of sugar with hydrate of strontium, 
while keeping them well and constantly stirred ; 2n(l, To the pro- 
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duotion of dehydrated stronia, by treatmg; oxide of ati’OTitium witli. 
Yapour, or a jet of vapour of water. 

67634, Lebaiidy Erebes, Brussels. ImprovemenU intliemanu- 
facture of sugar. 23rd January, 1885. The process is as follows: 
The juice from the pulp or the diffusing apparatus is cdarifled and 
submitted to a first carbonatation with the, usual aiuount of 
the scum from the first process being still utilized as mamire. .Poi‘ 
the second carbonatation, instead of adding a fresh quantity of lime 
to the clarified juice, sucrate of baryta is added, which is obtained 
by treating the drainings of the centrifugal machine from the first 
boiling with baryta, in such proportion that all the sugar from the 
latter is converted into sucrate. The sucrate thus obtained, retains 
in a pure state, almost all the sugar contained in syrup from the first 
hoihng, and consequently enriches the syrui^ from the second car- 
bonatation, while its cleansing power is similar to that of Jimo. 

38842. Emil de Buck, Bmssels, Belgium. 24th August, 1886. 
A contrivance for filtering solutions containing sugar and other solu- 
tions. The new apparatus has the shape of a talde and contains a 
filtering plate of cast iron, provided with conical holes in which 
conicals bits of pipes filled up with small discs of Mt arc ititro- 
duced. The influence of a downward pressure applied to the filtering 
plate, causes the sugar syruj^ under it to filter in tlie upward 
dii’ection ; part of the sediments contained in the syrup deposes itself 
at the bottom of the apparatus in a sx)ecial pocket prior to passing 
through the filters. Under the table are also special caviticis into 
which steam is admitted for the |)urpose of heating the juice, 

38961. Karl Sohlieman^t, Pinteln. PortaMe led root washing 
raacMne. 20th August, 1886. In this machine, a washing drum is 
provided with inside, curved vanes which take up tlie IxK^t roots to lot 
them fall in tlio water when they have reanlied the tio]), and (uuist^ 
them to roll on the bottom of the apparatus filled witli waficr during a 
quarter of a revolution, In this apparatus tlui washing is |>roduc,<ul 
not only by the dropping of iho beet roots into the water, l)iit also l)y 
their mutual contact at tho bottom of the drum. Tim (?artliy ii)«itter 
which is deposited in the lower fixed trough, is carrwid away from it 
by special curved vanes on the outside of tho di'Uin and a, Hpijcia.l Kia-cw 
motion. The apparatus saves a lot of water and time as tlm c,I(uining 
of the trough is taking 2)lace along with the WJishing of tlm biset 
root. It can be made small enough to ])ormit its Ixring made 
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transportable and thereby the washing of the beet roots on the field 
itself is rendered possible. 

AMERICAN. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

364550. E. SciiEiBLEE, Burtscheid, near Aix-la-ChapellG. Moulding 
toiled sugar mass. June 7th, 1887. A large frame is packed with a 
layer of boxes, as close together as possible, but having neither tops 
nor bottoms, then a layer -of laths placed not quite touching each 
other, then another layer of bottomless and lidless boxes, and so on 
till full, the sugar is run into this, and the boxes afterwards separated. 

365247. W. P. Elliott, Shelbyville, Indiana, U.S.A. Device for 
loosening and cutting sugar. 21st June, 1887. This is a gimlet with 
a curved blade attached. 

366505. E. G-. Peteiis, Manistee, Michigan. Discharge mechanism 
for vacuum pans. July 12, 1887. This invention relates to an improved 
discharge mechanism for vacuum pans, and it provides a simple and 
convenient means of positively discharging the precipitate. The 
apparatus comprises a leg, a chamber arranged below the discharge 
end thereof, a pump or its equivalent for maintaining a vacuum, 
and a carrier movable within said chamber, whereby to positively 
discharge the precipitate. 

365616. J. A. Lombas, Louisiana, U.S.A. Machine for mann- 
facturing and bleaching sugar. 28th June, 1887, The sugar is placed 
in a perforated cylinder, which, by a steam wheel, is caused to revolve 
on a horizontal axis, at enormous velocity, in a stationary casing. 
Steam is let in hy the hollow axis and drives out the molasses. 

365515. E. Goodson, Missouri, U.S.A. Evaporator. 28th June, 
1887. A oircnlar pan, divided into six chambers by radial partitions, 
slowly revolves over a firn with annular fine. The fire is imiiiediatoly 
below one compartment, the flue under the next four, aiixl a vacant 
spado under the sixth. As the pan rovolvos, oaoh chamber is filled 
at the vacant place, passes over the fire, then over tho hottest end of 
the flue, then over successively cooler x>arts till it roaches the pai't 
above the vacant spot, when tho nearly evaporated j uice is run off and 
fresh juice run in to begin the cycle afresh. 

366830. L. E. Haubtmak, New Orleans. Defecator for cane juice. 
July 19th, 1887. The object of this invention is to provide a new and 
improved form of defecator, wherein the vessel and its connections shall 

40 
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b© so arranged that the scum "will be automatically delivered from the 
main portion of the vessel to this end. The invention consists of a 
vessel provided with a double steam-coil that is arranged to receive 
steam from the centre, and to discharge said vstoani and tho water of 
condensation from the outer ends of the coil ; it also comprises a iiovoi 
arrangement for utilizing the waste steam from the mill engines. 

367120. W. P. Stallctjp, Comanche, Texas. Ewiporator and 
furnace. July 26th, 1887. This consists of an open pan with a furnace 
helow, one end having a flue formed of removable plates, discharging 
he furnace gases beyond the other end. The whole is thus capable 
of being quickly taken down and re erected when required. 

11451. S. ViCKESS, Liverpool. Improvements in apparatus for 
mahing limp sugar. Se|)tember 9th, 1886. A conical centrifugal 
machine-basket running on a horizontal axis receives tlio masse cuite. 
The basket is fitted with movable division pieces, both vertically and 
radially ; the casing of the centrifugal machine is closed with a, Litoral 
hinged cover, provided with pipes for introducing hot or cold air, or 
steam, as required. A carriage is also i^rovidod with gripping appar- 
atus for gripping the front and division pieces, and wnthdrawing tlieso 
parts with the consolidated sugar, and carrying it to tho cutting 
apparatus in which the sugar is placed when stripped from the plates 
and divisions. The cutting apparatus consists of two pairs of rotating 
cylinders, the first pair being placed at an angle with tlio other, and 
each pair having teeth, or cutting edges, parallel with their axis. A 
shoot carries the sugar from one paii* of cylinders to tho other, and 
reverses the course, so that lumps which went sidewise through the 
first pair, go endwise through the second. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, mainr 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Gane tho best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, cormiussioii 
agents, and brokers, interested in the trade, at homo and aliroad. 
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IMPORTS OP POREIG-lSr EEPINEI) SUOAE, 1882-1886. 


StaiisUcs of Imports of Foreign Refined Sugar, compiled from the figures 
made up hy the British Sugar Refiners* Committee, 


Refined sugar does not come from any country except from tliose 
wliicli grant bounties on export. 



1882. 

1883. 

. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886, 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Prance 

67,092 

72,180 

52,296 

30,972 

49,800 

Holland 

39,420 

50,460 

66,336 

69,624 

59,232 

Germany & Austria 

17,532 

29,304 

35,184 

45,780 

91,488 

Belgium 

8,688 

5,316 

4,008 

3,960 

5,484 

United States .... 

2,340 

6,240 

52,176 

136,512 

71,184 

Russia 




10,504 

40,944 

Other Countries . . 

3,228 

.... 

732 

, 1,452 

144 

108 


138,300 

164,232 

211,452 

297,496 

i 

318,240 


Note. — ^When a country that lias granted a bounty withdraws it, 
the importation from that country ceases. When a country reduces 
the bounty, the importation from that counti'y diminislies, and vice 
versa. 


NEW YORK PRICES POR SUGAR. 


From JFillett, llmnlen Gods Report, Septemher 15th, 1887, 


Eaib Rkfining. 

96a/o 

Centfs. 

Granu- 

lated. 

Stand. A. 

Stock in Four Ports. 

Sep. 15, 1887.— 4|c. 

5|c. 

6 5-1 6c. 

5gc. 

Jan. 1, 1887—102,279 tons. 

Sep. 16, 1886.— 4^c. 

61-c. 

6-6 1-lCc. 

! 5§- lM6c. 

Jan. 1, 1886— 57,328 tons. 

Sep. 17, 1885.— 5 7-lOc. 

6 3-16C. 

7c. 

8Sc. 

Jan. 1, 1885— 89,186 tons. 

Sep. 18, 1884.-4^e. 

5|c. 

6 9-16C. 

6 1-16C. 

Jan. 1, 1884— 60,900 tons. 

Sep. 20, 1883.— 6 9-1 6c. 

7 9-l(5c. 

Hbl,3-16c. 

8gc. 

Jan. 1, 1883— 50,297 tons. 

Sep. 21, 1882.— 7 6-16c. 

8lo. 

9|c. 

9c, 

Jan. 1, 1882— 43,927 tons. 

Sep. 22, 1881.— 7 IS-lBc.; 

Bio. 

10c. 

9|C. 

Jan. 1, 1881— 66,990 tons. 

Sep. 16, 1880.— 7-^*c. 

a 3-16C. 

9 15-16-lOc 

9i-|c. 

Jan. 1, 1880- 68,558 tons. 

Sep. 18, 1879.— 6 13-16C. 

7 7-16C. 

1 8;fc. 

84c. 

Jan. 1, 1879— 50,773 tons. 

Sep. 19, 1873.— 7§c. 

8|e. 

9Hc. 

H-ic. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,230 tons. 

Sep. 20, 1877.— 8|c. 

2|c- 

I0|c. 

lO'^o. 

Jan. 1, 1877— 25,886 tons. 
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TMPOETS AND EXPOETS (UNITED KINGDOM) OF EAW 
AND EEEINBD SUGAES. 

Januaiiy 1st to AtrGTJST 31st, 1886 and 1887. 

Boafd of Trade Returns. 

IMPORTS. 


Ra-w Sxjgabs. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

G-ermany 

Holland * 

Belgium 

France 

British. West Indies & Guiana 

British East Indies 

China and Jrloug Kong .... 

IMauritius 

Spanish West India Islands 

Brazil 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

Peru 

Other Countries 

Total of Raw Sugars . . 
Molasses 

Total Raw Sugars .... 

Refinbu Sugaus. 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Prance 

United States 

Other Countries 

Total of Refined 

Cwts. 

3,609,779 

213,950 

460,923 

17,631 

1,586,101 

520,920 

48,257 

227,529 

14,779 

427,069 

3,621,206 

281,066 

355,997 

467,130 

Cwts. 
4,195,155 
311,221 
537,162 
29,460 
1,891,706 
234,009 
312 
95,540 
162,198 
582,479 
2,634,550 
272,825 
265, 1 25 
361,763 

£ 

2,226,471 

138,298 

293,691 

10,754 

1,257,865 

271,553 

28,005 

147,473 

11,150 

286,266 

2,672,022 

154,944 

261,303 

337,394 

£ 

2,272,864 

168,508 

283,636 

17,483 

1,326,684 

106,512 

201 

61,860 

100,390 

306,270 

1,709,526 

123,365 

161,946 

204,578 

11,854,337 

11,673,605 

8,137,189 

77,320 

0,833,812 

77,132 



8,215,509 

6,910,944 

1,149,760 

765,036 

73,106 

417,812 

930,382 

821,360 

1,760,997 
948,879 
130,150 
i 1,045,382 
760,211 
55,377 

970,138 

670,053 

67,703 

377,909 

819,208 

672,319 

; 1,343,388 
733,850 
107,329 
783,776 
607,939 
39,746 

4,157,456 

4,700,996 

3,577,930 

3,616,027 

EXPORTS- — RmNEi> Sugars. 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Prance 

Portugal, Azores. & Madeira 

Italy .... 

British North America .... 
Other Countries 

Total 

Cwts. 

91,044 

35,071 

34,863 

57,757 

77,127 

7,926 

243,086 

Cwts. 

76,173 

27,341 

25,107 

57,916 

56,230 

13,319 

201,359 

£ 

63,793 

2«5,207 

26,31.6 

42,480 

54,625 

7,448 

188,672 

£ 

42,381 

16,537 

15,577 

33,357 

34,872 

8,738 

136,178 

546,873 

457,445 

408,641 

.287,640 
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SUGAR STATISTICS-GREAT BRITAIN. 

To Septembee 24Tn, 1887 and 1886. In TnotrsANiia of Ton.s, to 

THE HEAllEST ThOXTSAWI). 

STOCKS. DELIVERIES. IMPORTS. 

1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 

London , « 0 . 62 « . 99 227 . . 237 213 . . 246 

Liverpool . , 80 . . 97 195 . , 184 198 . . 184 

Bristol .... 3 .. 5 44 . . 42 44 .. S9 

Clyde.,.,,, 38 .. 50 169 .. 173 I7l .. 156 

Total., 183 251 635 636 626 625 

Decrease . , 68 Decrease . . 1 Increase . . 1 

SDGAE STATISTICS--UFITED STATES. 

(From Messrs, Willett ^ Kmnlin's Circular) New Yorh.J 
Fob the eottb pbihoipal Pobts. Ih Thousands op Tons, to the 


NEAEEST Thousand. To August, 1887 and 1886. 

STOCKS. DELIVERIES. IMPORTS. 
September 1st. In August. In August. 
1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 

Eew York 136 ..133 70 . . 84 60 71 

Boston ........ 15 .. 22 17 . . 18 14 . . 16 

PMladelpMa. . . . 2 .. 6 18 . . 10 14 . . 11 

Baltimore ...... 

Total 153 161 105 112 88 98 


Decrease . . 8 Decrease . . 7 Decrease , . 10 

Total for tbe Tear — — 827 779 878 ’882 
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Stocks of Suoak ik the Chief Mahkets of Exibope oft the 
31st August, fob Three Years, m thousaitus 

OF TOKS, TO THE HEABEST THOUSAKU. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

9 <i5 

g ft 
^ S 

Austria. 

Remaining 
four princi- 
pal 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

200 



123 

33 

32 

21 

16 

425 

553 

671 


Consumption of Sugar in Europe for Three Years, ending 
31st August, in thousands of tons, to the 
nearest thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

S 9 

s-a 

s s 
ow 

Austria. 

Eemaining 
four princi- 
pal 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

1214 

465 

47 

405 

203 

331 

2665 

2599 

2457 


Estimated Crop of Eeet Eoot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOR THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP, 
OF THE THREE PREYIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

{'From TAcM's Moatlily Omular.J 


1887-88. 1886-87. 1885-86. 1884-85. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France 660,000,. 488,299 .. 298,407 . . 308,410 

German Empire . .1,000,000 . . 997,962 . . 838,131 . . 1,154,817 

Austro-Hungary. . 450,000 . . 523,061 , . 377,032 . . 527,766 

Eussia and Poland. 400,000.. 475,000 .. 637,860 . . 386,433 

Belgium 100,000.. 91,120.. 48,421.. 88,463 

Holland and other 

Countries .... 50,000 . . 60,000 . . 37,500 . . 50,000 


Total 2,550,000 2,625,442 2,137,351 2,645,889 


This estimate for 1837-88, as compared with that given last month, shows 
a reduction of 50,000 tons, viz., Russia and Poland 40,000 tons, and Belgium 
10,000 tons, and a deerease, as compared with the campaign of 1886-87 (the 
heaviest on record), of 75,000 tons. 
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STATE AFD TEOSFECTS OE THE ENGLISH SUGAE 

MARKET. 


The sugar market during September bas been dull a.nd weak, and 
values, especially of beet sugars, bave receded. In canG-grown, tbe 
sales bave been remarkably small. 

Tbe present price for German beet, 88^ in all positions, is 11s. 10|d., 
and at this it bas sold freely for consumption. 

Mr. Licbt bas again reduced bis estimate, — tins time by 50,000 tons. 
Tbe stocks in Cuba, as compared with a year ago, are some 40,000 
tons less, and tbe prospects of tbe next cro]} point to a deficit 
of 100,000 tons ; a number of estates there having been abandoned, 
on account of tbe ruinous low prices ruling. Tbe supplies from other 
cane-growing countries are not expected to exceed, if they reach* 
those of tbe past year. 

Tbe imports of American refined in August were 1,787 tons, against 
3,371 tons in July ; and for tbe eight months, 38,007 tons, against 
46,518 tons same period in 1886. 

Tbe deliveries in tbe United Kingdom up to 24tb September show 
a decrease of 920 tons, and tbe imports an increase of 1,016 tons, as 
compared with tbs corresponding period of 1886. 

Tbe stocks in tbe United Kingdom on 24 tb September were 182,563 
tons, against 251,316 tons in 1886, or a decrease of 68,753 tons. 


Present quotations for tbe standard qualities, as under, aro 

Floating. Last Month. 

Porto Kico, fair to goodBefining .. ..12/-- to 12/G against 12/- to 12/6. 

Cuba Centrifugals, 96 7o polarization 13/3 to 13/C> ,, 13/3 to 13/6. 

Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Refining. . 12/- to 12/G ,, 12/- to 12/6. 

Java, No. 14 to 15, good to strong 13/9 to 14/3 ,, 14/- to 14/3, 

Landed. Last .Month. 

Madras Cane Jaggery 9/- to 9/6 against 1)/- to 9/6. 


Manilla Cebu and Ilo Ilo 


9/- to 9/6 


1)/- to 9/C). 


Paris Loaves, f.o.b. . , . . * . , * 

Titlers . . . , , . 

Tate’s Cubes. . .. 

Austrian-German Beetroot, 88 f.o.b. 


15/3 to 15/6 
17/6 

19/- 

, 11/lOJ 


ll>/H to 15/6. 
18/- 
19/6 
12 / 10 | 
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N.B, — All communications to be addressed, and Cheques and 
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For Table of Contents, see opposite the last page of each Number.. 


A paper on Saccharin, by Dr. Constantin Fahlberg, read at the 
recent meeting in Manchester of the British Association, we give in 
the present number. See page 565. 


At page 586 will be found some further correspondence between the 
British Sugar Eefiners’ Committee and the Foreign OflBlce on the 
proposed International Conference on Sugar Bounties. 

In answer to a deputation, on the 27th ult., Baron Henry do Worms 
stated that France had acceded to the request to join the conference ; 
so that no obstacle now remained to prevent the summoning of the 
Powers immediately, and in all probability the meeting would take 
place during the present month. 


A sort of trades’ union has been established by the principal sugar 
refiners of the United States, in order to regulate their output by the 
demand, and thus keep prices up to a paying level. The result of 
such a comhination will probably he, to strengthen the hands of those 
who are advocating a considerable reduction in, if not an entire 
abolition of, the duties on sugar. 


The working-men’s demonstration against all foreign bounties took 
place on the 3rd ult., in Hyde Park. . There were about 6,000 persons 
present. Some of the London papers speak slightingly of this event, 
but it win be found to greatly strengthen the hands of those who will 

' 41 
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advocate, at the forthcoming International Sugar Congress, the total 
and immediate abolition of bounties. At page 591 vre give a siimniary 
of the proceedings. 


The Governor of Reunion, in a speech which he lately made, stated 
that, in his opinion, whore the cultivation of the cane is carried on 
methodically, and on proper soils, the Colonist still makes a very 
tangible profit, though no longer the enormous returns of old tiinos. 


The Bulletin des Halles^ in announcing an issue of 6!^ shares for a 
sugar refinery in Barcelona, remarks : — ‘‘ The sugar industry in 
foreign countries is anything hut prosperous, and we see all the 
establishments disappearing by degmes that attempt to contend 
against the fearfnl competition of onr largo French manufactories. 
"We do not think, therefore, that capitalists will be in a hurry to 
respond.” 

At page 595 we give a translation of a remarkable letter, addressed 
to the Journal des Fahricants de Sucre^ respecting the suppression of 
bounties in France, which, the writer declares, do not exist ; and Mb 
statements are so loose and vague, and made in such a jerky, irregular 
style that it is scarcely possible to see any argument, and his final 
assertions are so outre that the editor appends a note. “ Of course the 
editor of this journal leaves to the author the responsibility of the 
very paradoxical thesis which he advocates.” 


At pages 570 and 571, will be found a table showing the results of 
85 German sugar companies, for the campaign 1886-87. Of this 
number five show losses, averaging £4,354 ; five others appl^y 
the profits in reduction of previous debit l)alanot)s. In three otla,jrH 
the average profit is below £8, and in five,, under £200 ; oiglit com- 
panies show profits of M, 50,000 and upwards, and average £3,600. 
'The most remarkable feature in this list is the rosidt of tlio C'ulinHC'a'^ 
Company, one of the largest in Goiinany; with a turnover o'f upwiirds 
of £200,000 the profit made is not £ 20 . 

For these particulars, which we have tabnlatod, wo are indebted to 
the Deutsche Zucherindustrie, 
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The Jamaica Fost says: — “The erection of central factories in 
Jamaica for the manufacture of sugar seems to be the only thing that 
will ever raise this once great industry to what it formerly was. 
Much reliable information is needed on the subject, and we are glad 
to know that the Hon. W. B. Espeut will shortly deliver a lecture on 
it at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association. We need 
scarcely say the reputation of the lecturer, not to speak of the interest 
pertaining to the subject, will secure a large audience.” 


The Department of State at Washington has received a despatch, 
dated September 2, from the American consul at Demerara, stating 
that the sugar planters in that colony have abandoned the manufac- 
ture of crystals for the English market, and are turning their attention 
to the production of dark sugars for the United States. The Gruiana 
planters cannot compete with the American refiners, but can produce 
raw sugars as cheaply as the planters of any other country. Last 
year British Guiana exported 124,253 hogsheads of sugar to England, 
and 47,523 to the United States. The estimated exports to the latter 
country this year are put at from 70,000 to 80,000 hogsheads. This 
increase of trade has resulted in the withdrawal of the steamers plying 
between Demerara and England, and of large ships engaged in the 
Calcutta trade from their regular routes, to carry sugar to the United 
States. 

SoEaHTTM SXTGAE. — ^Tlie following appeared in a recent number of 
The Sugar Bowl^ copied from Bt Louis Grocer : — “ Sorghum promises 
to worry the heet- sugar producers of Europe more than the talked-of 
abolition of the State bounties. Professor E. B. Oowgill, State Sugar 
In8|>ector of Kansas, says : — ‘ Sorghum will enable Kansas to produce 
the sugar for the whole country.’ Should Louisiana experiments 
score as big a success with cane sugar as han been made with sorghum, 
why shouldn’t we do our own sweetening instead of remaining a sup- 
porter of foreign sugar producers ? ” 

The Sugar Bowl gives a telegram, from Fort Scott, which has been 
sent to Hew Orleans, dated September 21st, from C. A. Crampton, 
Assistant Chemist, United States Department of Agriculture, which 
is as follows: — “We have just finished throwing out strike of 15,008 
pounds (6 tons 14 cwts.) first class sugars from 132 tons sorghum, 
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polarising 92, and so certified by State Agent Oowgill. Tltis is 113 
pounds of sugar and 15 gallons of syrup per ton of ca.ne. Eroin tb© 
latter we sliall probably get 20 pounds of sugar additional, as seconds, 
to a ton of cane, with 12 gallons of syrup. Indications are favourable 
for continuance of as great a yield.” 

The same paper tells us tbat a sample of tbe sugar bas been sent to 
New Orleans to test its value, wben a bid of six cents was at once 
made, wMcb, it adds, “ establishes its value beyond question.” 


M tbe October number of Chamber's Jmnial is a short paper with 
the heading “Why is sugar so low in price ? ” from which we extract 
the following paragraph : — 

“ Why is sugar so cheap ? It is because certain continental nations 
virtually raise a heavy sum yearly and give it to their sugar refiners, 
(manufacturers) to enable them to undersell cane sugar-growers. Thig 
sum is estimated at £1,200,000 a year,” (the writer has, strange to 
say, left France out in this calculation) “ extracted from the pockets 
of foreign taxpayers, for our benefit, without counting that portion of 
the bounty which refiners (manufacturers) may he supposed to retain 
as profit, but which they will disgorge, if necessary, to undereell can© 
sugar-growers.” 

After speaking of the progress made in the cultivation of beet, it 
goes on to say “it must not be forgotten that all that beetroot has 
gained, cane sugar has lost. Sugar cane is not grown in the West 
India Islands without much expenditure of labour and capital, and 
only after great care in planting and draining. AH this will be lost 
if cane sugar goes to the waU, and already sugar ©states are falling 
out of cultivation.” 

We are glad to see this notice in such a widely-known house- 
hold Journal as Chambers^ for it will be road by thousands who take 
little or no interest in commercial questions. 

Eeferring to the advertisement on page xvi., wo wish to call the 
attention of the curious to the scarce “History of Barbados,” by 
Lygon (No. 17). It is the first edition, and,' what is not common, 
perfect in every respect. 
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SACOHAEINE : THE NEW SWEET PEODUCT EEOM 

COAL TAE. 

Jiead before the British Association at Manchester, September 5th, 1887, 
By Dr. CoNSTAOTiisr Eahlberg. 

Tlie subject wMch I am going to bring before you is one wbicb 
may, perba,ps, be known to many of you, at least, by namo. In tbcs 
first place, I think it well to give you a short history of this new and 
interesting compound, stating how I came to discover it, and what 
my principal work was during the period of nine years, in developing 
it for purposes of manufacture on a large scale. 

When, in the year 1879, 1 became connected with the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore, part of my work was to repeat the older 
experiments of Latchinow, Anna Wolkow, Eemsen, Beckurts, and 
others, on the toluene sulphamides. I prepared first the toluenes 
sulphamides, in order to study their oxidation products ; some of 
them, the “para” and “mcta” compounds, had previously been 
studied by others, but the “ortho” compound had not been investi- 
gated up to that time. 

By oxidising pure orthotoluene sulphamido, 1 found that it yields 
a remarkably sweet compound, but the amount obtained by the pro- 
cess employed was so small, that it was hopeless to think of making 
the laboratory experiment fit for a manufacturing process. Not 
discouraged by this fact, I set to work to study other reactions, in 
order to get a better yield of the sweet body. 

In the first place, the costly anhydi'ous or fuming sulphuric acid 
was not fit for yielding sufficient orthotoluene sulphonic acid, it was 
found that by treating toluene with anhydrous sulphuric acid the 
parasiilphonic acid was the juincipal product foimed. Experimenting 
with different strengths of acids, it was found that sulphuric acid of 
66“ Baurn^ answered the purpose best at low temperature, converting 
almost one-half of the toluene into the orthosulphonic acid. 

The next step in the process was the treatment with phosphorus 
pentaohloride — a reaction which cannot bo carried out on a large scale. 
I therefore experimented with phosphorus trichloride, employing a 
current of chlorine gas, and found by this method of treatment that 
the action was less violent and more umler control, but it gave the 
same results as when phosphorus pentachloride was employed. In 
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order to manufacture phosphorus trichloride a new apparatus had to 
be devised, this compound not having been manufactured up to that 
time in sufficient quantities to warrant the hope of obtaining a con- 
tinuous supply for my purpose. 

The apparatus which I have devised for effecting this object fis 
made of cast-iron, and the phosphorus used is the yellow and not the 
red modification ; the apparatus being so constructed as to allow of 
continuous fiow of phosphorus into it through a funnel. With this 
apparatus an unlimited quantity of the trichloride may be m.aTiufac 
tured, the cost of production being comparatively small, whilst the 
purity of the article is very high. 

In my laboratory work I made use of aqueous ammonia for trans- 
forming the orthosulphonic chloride into the amide, but I found that 
the water was very dangerous, changing the sulphonic cliloride fre- 
quently hack into the sulphonic acid, and not into the amide as 
desired, and so rendering this step of the pi’ocoss very uncertain . To 
avoid this inverse reaction, water had to be excluded, and dry 
ammonia gas had to be used, which again required complicated appa- 
ratus and study of the conditions under which the reaction progressed 
most favourably. 

My apparatus as now constructed, and the knowledge which I have 
gained by patient study of this part of the reaction, have so ovoroome 
this inverse reaction as to make the yield almost a theoretical one. 

The oxidation of toluene orthosulphamide into saccharine roquireH 
great precaution, and it was found necessary to change very luatoii- 
ally the work at this stage of the process from the laboratory method 
to that necessary for a manufacturing operation. In my previous 
work I had stated that toluene sulphamido yicihls on oxidation with 
potassium peimanganato two products — namely, vsaccharine and ortho- 
sulphohenzoic acid. At that time I had assumed t;lio reaction to talco 
place with elimination, not of ammonia, as a chemist would bo inclined 
to suppose, but in that of nitrogen. Now I find that tlii,s reaction is 
an entirely different one ; that neither amnioni,a nor nitrogen is 
formed, but that by oxidation, part of the arnido group is (dianged 
into nitrates in the presence of potassium periruingaiiate. 

To check this formation, very dilute solutions Imvo to bo employed^, 
and the subsequent evaporation becomes a very expensive operation. 

A discovery which took place at this time helped mo greatly to 
utilise the sulphohenzoic acid formed during the process, by trans- 
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forming it into saccliarme. This discovery consisted in the following 
reaction : — a neutral salt of sulphobenzoic acid be treated with 
phosphorus pentachloride or with trichloride in a current of chlorine 
gas, the bichloride formed in this reaction yields, on treatment with 
ammonia, not as might be assumed, a diamid, but an ammonium salt 
of saccharine, from which saccharine can be easily separated, like from 
any other salt of it, by the addition of a mineral acid. The parasul- 
phonic chloride, which forms a bulky mass, in order to carry through 
the operations to separate the orthosulphonic chloride is now trans- 
formed in autoclaves under pressure, and by super heated steam into 
toluene and sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. The toluene is made 
use of again, and by this reaction almost all the substance started 
with is transformed finally into saccharine. 

Works of such an extensive character as those at Salbke Wester- 
hiisen, Germany, erected to supply the whole world with saccharine, 
require very large quantities of potassium permanganate and phos- 
phurus, and to work economically it is necessary to utilise the 
manganese hydroxide obtained as a by-product for reconversion into 
permanganate. It may also he necessary to utilise the phosphate 
residues for making phosphorus later on, if this material continues to 
be sold at its present high price, but I hope that the existing phos- 
phorus manufacturers will he able to supply me for some time to 
come. 

Erom the above statements you can easily conclude that there was 
much work to be done to put me in the position in which I am at 
present, to supply the world with a sufficient quantity of saccharine. 

My previous publications on saccharine, although of an entirely 
theoretical value, had not been accurate enough in their statements, 
so as to leave no doubt about the constitution of saccharine, Eemsen, 
Maumen§, and others, had speculated on various formulae for this new 

body* The former had assumed the formula to he ^q^^N ; 

whereas Maumene had thought to find a similarity between saccharine 
and taurine, probably through his manipulative errors in the determi- 
nation of sulphur. 

Eor the formulae of the salts of saocbarine I had assumed the non- 
existence of the orthosulphaminehenzoio acid, and had thought the 
salts of saccharine corresponded to the formula belonging to aulpha- 
nainebenzoic acid. Later on the existence of ortbosulphaminoben7.oio 
acid was proved by Noyes, who had oxidised sulphamide with ferri- 
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cyanide of potassium in an alkaline solution. It now became of the 
utmost importance to decide between tbe two forinulm assumed by 
Eemeen and myself; and taking into consideration the work piiblisliod 
by Noyes, whether the existence of orthosulphaxninebenzoic acid was 
true or not, and which of tho two formulae really belonged to saccha- 
rine — namely, or the formula suggosted by me^ 

I repeated the work of Noyes, and found that 

he was correct in all his statements. At present I have an investiga- 
tion in progress, which will prove that the above orthosulphaniinc- 
ben^ioic acid of Noyes can also be made in a different way, and with 
a better yield, which reaction I will make known at a future tiim*. 
The formulae for the salts of saccharine, as assumed by me, wer<^ 
accordingly wrong in some respects, as it i.s iinpossiblo for two 
isomeric orthosulphaminebenzoic acids to exist. On re-examining 
my salts of saccharine I found them all to correspond to the formula, 

G6H*<^^^NM, in which the hydrogen atom of the imide 
group is replaced by monad metals, or monad-organic radicles. The 
ethers which in my first attempt I found impossible to prepare, I have 
finally succeeded in forming, and these were gi'c, atly instrtimontal in 
helping me to prove the constitution of saccharine and its salts, with- 
out any doubt whatever. If any of these ethers be enclosed in a 
sealed tube in the presence of hydrochloric acid, an allcylainino and 
sulphobenzoic acid are formed. I have proved, in one inatanco, tho 
existence of ethylamine hy the isonitrile reaction of Ilofman and tho 
formation of the double salt of platinum chloride. Tliis trmiai’ormation 
proves beyond any doubt the constitution assumed by nwi, as given 
above, for saccharine and its salts, as well as for its ethers. 

According to the above facts we nmst look ixpon Baeoharino m an 
inner-anhydride or benzoylorthosulphonic imido, which yields suits 
and ethers entirely different from the orthoBrilphanni[iel)(n:i 2 !oi(‘. acid ; 
in fact I have succeeded in transforming one into tlie other, and Dice 
versa. 

If orthosulphaminebenzoic acid bo heated, it’clningos into aacchariin* 
ben’zoylorthosulphonic imido) with tho elimincxtiori of water; if, 
on the other hand, saccharine be subjected to a ourroixt of hydro- 
chloric acid gas in the presence of alcohol, tho ether of ortliosul|)ha- 
minebenaoic acid is formed, which also yields, on heating, saccharine, 
with the exception, that in this case, not water but alcohol is eliini- 
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nated. A further interesting reaction of the ether of saccharine, and 
not of orthosulphanainebenzoic acid is this, that it forms hy saponifi- 
catioii with an alcoholic solution of potash a double potassium salt of 
ethysulphaminebenzoic acid, having the formula—COOK — CeH* — 
SOaN.KC.jHs. If this compound be treated with hydrochloric acid, 
or any mineral acid, the potassium is eliminated, and an isomeric 
compound of the ether of orthosulphaminebenzoic acid is formed, 
which I have designated as ethysulphaminebenzoic acid, and which is 
isomeric with the above- stated ether of orthosulphaminebenzoic acid. 
I have an investigation in progress which will prove that these reac- 
tions hold good for all sulphimides ; as, for instance, terephthalic and 
mesitylenic sulphimides, and other bodies of the same constitution. 

Having mentioned the fii’st difficulties which T met with, and 
having given you a short outline of the chemical side of the saccharine 
question (the material which has been of late so prominently before 
the public notice), I wish, at this stage of my paper, to call your 
attention to the uses of saccharine in the arts, in the household, and 
® in medicine. I may say that there are at the present moment a 
number of manufacturers using saccharine already for the purposes 
of sweetening bread, cakes, champagne, lemonade, oils, essences, and 
medicines of all kinds. Its sweetening power being three hundred 
times greater than that of sugar, you can imagine that it will serve 
for many pm'poses to which sugar cannot bo applied, such as dis- 
guising the unpleasant taste of medicines, and be used in flavouring 
the food of patients to whom the use of sugar would be injurious. 

One veiy important fact must he here pointed out with respect to 
saccharine, and that is, its non-fermentahle character, distinguishing it 
from the sweetening materials belonging to the carbohydrate class or 
sugar family proper ; it is in no way altered by the action of yeasts 
or other ferments, in the way that the carbohydrates are degraded, in 
fact, it rather acts in such a way as to prevent fermentation, so that 
saccharine retains its sweetening property under all conditions for an 
indefinite time. 

In addition to the high sweetening power of sacchaiine, it has also 
antiseptic properties, which will make it useful in preserving articles 
of food, as I have frequently seen suggested in the newspapers ; it is 
nothing more than a condiment or spice, and should never be tasted 
in the pure state, because taken in too large a quantity it will act 
upon the nerves in such a way as to paralyse the sense of taste, just 
as powerful music stuns or deadens the auditory nerves, or a very 
bright light acts upon the optic nerves. 

I may inform you that almond and other breads are now to be had 
sweetened with saccharine, as well as champagne similarly sweetened, 
for diabetic patients and those suflering from fatty degeneration. 
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GEEMAH SUGAE COMPAHIES, 


Company. 

Sales, &c. 

Outlay and 
Expenses. 

Gross 

Profits. 

Written off. 

Grata fica- 
lion. 

Cost, of 
B(H'tS. 

MalcMn 

Marks. 

Marks. 

599,856 

Marks. 

103,823 

M’jirks. 

35,711 

Marks. 

c 23,044 

rtVnnig 
n lOl 

Ottmacliau 


21,002 

28,753 

17,571 

h 8,837 








Altenaii .... .... . . 

874,896 

1,015,018 

1,186,072 

790,130 

941,355 

1,027,326 

718,571 

84,766 

78,663 

158,846 

155,980 

32,620 



' Markranstadt 

Badersleben 

Ubiteow 

19,618 
26,317 
e 15 1,528 

.... 

o'i^i 

100 



86,4(10 
<7 104,118 
230,323 
42,999 
43.610 


Ziilz 

644, 3^ 
4,270,239 
'765,460 

530,965 

4,039,530 

711,353 

115,484 

230,709 

54,106 


Cnlmsee 

Gottingen 

.... 

P 79J 
9l| 
111 

Soest ...... 



Etgersleben ...... 




20,799 

25,177 

39,046 


XJmmendorf 

Demmin 

736,249 

708,649 

27'600 

81,671 

.... 

‘ 79 ' 

Oberlauaitz . , 



169,874 

77,760 

35,000 

41,179 


' Gross-Geran ...... 

Bockonem 

1,318,964 

759,316 

1,255,457 

718,135 

63,507 

41,179 


Hedwigsburg ...... 

47,218 

1 25,546 

40,270 
55,411 


■g os' 

Schaumburg ...... 

Altf elde 

488,345 

462,799 

25,646 

40,271 

.... 

' 65 

Wreschen ........ 

1,052,729 

924, 9k 


lij. 

105 

Miihlberg ^ ***.#. . 

1,004,570 

432,281 

1,600,685 

1,038,067 

136,670 ' 
11,925 
46,866 
77,302 

69,174 ^ 
11,926 
40,495 
77,226 


Marienwerder .... 
Mattierzoll 

1,547,571 
1,115,369 ; 

.... 

77 

Emmerthal 



Mixnsterberg 



Kruschwitz ........ 



2^,703 

170,991 


*k| 

Bobeln . . 




Rethen 



56,246 

*i3'961 

23,027 

59,252 

52,851 



Langenwedding 

Heustadfc .... 

594,770 

930,233 

569,522 

866,801 

26,247 

63,472 

79,340 

86,076 



' Hakel 



Sobbowitz ........ 



82,300 



1 t 





a , Loss on sngax* left over from last ■ year. 
b A special outlay, 

c Last year’s loss, M. 240,000, was covered by writing eJT ?J0;;f i’i'om the sharos. 
d Applied in redaction of debit balance of M. 149,918. 
e Including M. 104,704 to coTcr last yeaPs Iobb. 

/ Covered by the reserve fund. 

(j Including M. 4G, 600 to cover last year’s loss 
h Applied in reduction of the debit balance of M. 76,179. 

* ,, „ 100 , 101 . 
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CAMPAIGN 1886-1887 . — [Continued from page 527, J 





Carried for- 

Capital. [ 

Company. 


Loss. 

ward or put Dividend. 






to Eeserve. 

Shares, &c. 

Loan. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Malnhin 

45,068 





Gttmachau 


16,688 




Eiesenburg 


c 116,546 




TIornburg 




300,000 


Altenau 

52,146 






Markranstadt 

54^045 


K,. 2,768 .... 



Badersleben 

129'529 





Kh'its^ow 

4,452 





Alt"Jauer 


/ 85,959 




Ziilz 

li,365 





Culmsee 

'386 





Gottingen 

11,107 





Soest 

28'989 


4:% 



Etgersleben 

h 3' 036 





IJmmindorf 

2,423 





Bemmin 

i 42,625 





Oberlausitz 

/ 81,814 



1,200,000 


Gross-Gerau 

28,508 






Bockenem 






Hedwig'sburg ...... 

60,567 





Schaumburg 









Altfelde 

1 





"Wreschen , . 

72,333 


R. 72,333 



Mlihlberg 

67^496 





Marienwerder .... 






Mattierzoll 

6,371 





Emmerthal 

% 77 





Miinsterberg 


n38,764 


1 , 000 , boo 


Kruschwitz 

m 67,713 





Bobeln 


77,566 


690,000 


Bethen 

2,295 





Langenwedding .... 

2^220 





' Neustadt 

4 ', 180 





|: Nakel 

26'489 



699,000 


i Sobbowitz 

Z,117 












j Applied in reduction of the dohit balance of M. 18,839. 
k The saccharine content of the beets was 12T9X. 

I Making their debit balance M. 478,475. ^ 

m Applied in reduction of the debit balance of M. 458,634. 
n The cost of working* was 53pf. additional. 

„ 67ipf. „ 

P n » j> 44jii'pf. »> 

^ ,y » 49pf. „ 

?* ,, ,, ,, 56^pf. ,, 
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EXPERIMENTAL INYESTIGATIONS WITH EEEEBBNGE 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUGAR GANB. 


Translated from tho Sijanish. 


1 . 

We ’begin an incomplete account of some facts wMcli wo liavo Been 
studying in our eoopermiental fields respecting tlio dovelopnumt of tlio 
sugar cane. For reasons wBicB it is unnecessary to state, it Bas Been 
impossible for ns to examine all the phenomena to the oxtoiit that wo 
would have wished ; but in spite of so lamentable a defect, tlie results 
are sufficiently conclusive to leave no doubt of the fact that it is 
possible to base the cultivation of tho cane upon now and productive 
principles. The circumstances under which we have operated have 
not allowed us to obtain oven the true mean terms ; but neyertholeac^ 
the results are enough to demonstrate what would have been attainocl 
with more favourable appliances. 

For the present wo refrain from making any deductions, as our 
incomplete trials require repetition and variation, and above all to be 
carried out^upon a larger scale. This first essay should bo considered 
as a simple exploration of the ground, to pave the way for future 
experiments. When we have finished these, we can give a complete 
account, in which we will discuss and estimate all the facts wbich 
need be taken into consideration. 

The better to analyse and a];)preciate the facts, we have commoncod 
our observations upon isolated stoles of cane in sucli a way as to 
render perfectly independent the phenomena which they might bring 
to light. We shall afterwards bring the stoics together in proper 
order, planting cane in different ways in larger plots, ‘-*“deti:vriiiining 
in this manner the nilos which should govern cano growth to obtain 
the largest and best product. 

We would call especial attention to the weight of tlio stall, e. 
Although these weights may satisfy many, wo holiove thenn to bet 
helow the mark ; and we can see an explanation and a mma lor tbiH 
dehiHty, and feel sure of obtaining at least a normal wctiglit as soon as 
we have improved the conditions under which further crxpoiimciits 
will be made. The same remarks apply to tho nuinbor of canon W'hich 
are susceptible of being utilhsod for tho extraction o! sugar in a given 
time. This will also he increased. 
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We now proceed, without further remark, with the statement of the 
facts which we wish to make Imown. 

1. On the 1st of October, 1885, we planted a cutting of Oaveugerie 
cane which produced three sprouts. On the 11th of December follow-* 
ing wo pruned away the two outside shoots, leaying only the central 
one, which had five sprouts. The 3rd of January, 1886, it had ten 
sprouts ; on the 20th of the same month twenty-one, and so on. The 
12th of April, 1887, we cut the large caues, leaving the ratoons, the 
plant having yielded twenty-seven good stalks, and three in bad con- 
dition which were rejected. These twenty-seven canes without the 
tops weighed 1881bs. There remained upon the stole such a compact 
mass of ratoons that we could not count them exactly. We shall 
allow these to grow until the time for cutting next year. 

2. The 18th of October, 1885, we planted another cutting of the 
same variety, and on the 29th it had produced two ratoons. One of 
these began to send out shoots on the 14th of November, and the 
other on the 20th. Both continued their development up to the 28th of 
April, 1887, when they were cut, yielding fifty -two ratoons, large and 
small, twenty-four useful stalks, and four dead canes, being in all 
eighty canes. The stole having in all given eighty sprouts. Some of the 
ratoons, cut very low, commenced to form joints, and were as much as 
eight inches in circumference. The twenty-four canes without tops 
weighed 1521bs. The ratoons, both large and small, weighed with 
their leaves 901bs. Six selected canes weighed 401bs. The canes 
from this stole were inferior as compared with those yielded by the 
former ; but neither one nor the other represent the average of what 
they should have produced under bettor conditions of development* 
The stole having been suitably prepared, the ratoons began to make 
their appearance from the 2nd to the present date (I2th of May, 1887,)^ 
om kundred and twenty~>nme ratoons coming out with great vigotir. 
To form any concoption of the close grouping which these ratoons 
present, it is nocessary to suppose them inclosed in a space of a 
regular shape, in which case they would cover a surface of only 
thirty-two indies squarm 

3. Iminediatoly in front of this stole there is a still bettor one pro-^ 
clucod from a single eye, which wo have left nnout, i,n, order to ascor- 
tain nc5xt year what will be the total yield of the stalks it now contains, 
and what the suckers or sprouts which it now has growing will pro-^ 
duce; data which, with the results obtained from other stoles in 
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similar or different circumstanceB, will allow ns to establisli compari- 
sons and make deductions* 

Tins tMrd stole lias at tke present time 29 stalks and a yigorons 
group of strong ratoons. We should have cut them in January if wo 
had wished to utilise them for the extraction of sugar, as they wero 
then perfectly mature. It is evident that hy leaving them standing 
until next year, they will suffer deterioration from various causes. 

II. 

4, In 1876, Mr. Jose Antonie Armand received from Mauritius a 
collection of canes composed of 26 varieties, and among them the 
Portii, which Mr. Horne, Director of the Botanic Garden, highly 
recommended, in a letter from Port Louis, as superior to all the rest, 
for the diameter and length of the joints, as well as the saccharine 
richness and abundance of its juice, which gave an extraction of from 
75 to 79 per cent in common mills. Mr. Jose P. Scull has cultivativi 
this variety, and our thanks are due to him for the means of carrying 
on experiments which have confirmed what Mr. Horne stated with 
regard to it. 

On the 5th of Oct., 1885, we made a planting of this cane, and on 
the 14th of ISTov. we transplanted one ratoon, which had five offshoots. 
This plant continned to grow until the 13th of April, 1887, at which 
date we cut the stalks, leaving the growing ratoons intact. Theso 
canes had been beaten down hy the wind, and by others falling upon 
them. Besides, if we had wished to ntilise them for the extraction 
of sugar, we should have cut them in Dec., 1886, as they were then 
perfectly matnre. From all these causes thoj^-have much doterioratod, 
and the weight attained must he considered inferior to what wo should 
have obtained in a proper season. Only 20 of the stalks wore still in 
good condition, and there were 8 others more or hjss injured. Not- 
withstanding this, the 28 stalks gave a total weight, deprived of t'lieir 
tops, of 2361bs. Five of the best weighed 59|Ibs,, which given an 
average of nearly 12lbs. for each caixe. The mean weiglii; of 2B 
stalks might have been as high as lllhs,, for they wore quite uniform 
in sixe, and they had been developed in a satisfactory nuiiinur. In 
that case we should have obtained a total weiglii; of BOHUih. 
of cane, produced by a stole from a single eye, without taking into 
account the ratoons left standing to continue their growtli, qt tlie 
fact that the number of canes cut might have boon greater. We will 
not detain the reader now to calculate how much a given oxtont of 
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land planted witli Portii cane would yield wlien cultivated under tlie 
most favourable conditions, as we expect to be able to put tbis to the 
test. But wo will at least afErin that tbe Portii cane is a magnificent 
variety, wliicb, well cultivated, will give brilliant results. ^ 

5. On tbe 2otb of Nov., 1885, we made a planting of Lusier cane, 
and on tbe 28tb of Dec. we transplanted a ratoon produced from a 
single eye. This ratoon w^as extremely weak, so much so that it did 
not put out shoots until the month of March, 1886. Notwithstanding 
tbis, it acquired such vigour that it began ratooning profusely. A 
strong wind blew down the canes, bedding them all upon tbe ground. 
The 13tb of April, 1887, we cut these canes, leaving tbe ratoons 
standing, and obtaining in all 34 stalks, some of which were in bad 
condition. Deprived of their tops, they weighed lOOlbs. Five of tbe 
best weighed 421bs., and conseqnently tbe mean weight of each was 
8 fibs. The group of ratoons left standing is very fine. 

The Lusier variety is handsome in its general appearance. It 
grows very rapidly, gives off a great many shoots, and the joints are 
large and long. It matures well. If you plant a good cutting, 
whose eye gives a well- constituted ratoon, the vigorous growth of the 
stalks is remarkable. In relation to this, cane planted the 29th of 
Oct., 1885, in different ways, we find among onr notes made the 6th 
of dune, 1886, the following observations: — “ In Nos. G and 11 the 
infiiience of the nature of the ratoon produced by the cutting can bo 
soon, for while these stoles are very exiiberant, the others derived 
from different cuttings are far from being as good. The latter' plants 
from the first ratoons being of the worst description, had to pass 
through a long struggling period of existence. It would he inoppor- 
tune at present to enter into the important questions relating to the 
constitutioii of the germs, circumstances under which the canes were 
cut and c;‘ 4 :iro in cultivation, as to do this we should be obliged to make 
essential distiiuiions supplied by the study of a great number of 
rosiiltB, will eh <‘nn:not be treated incidentally, 

(}, All thci oxpoiTments made go to prove in tlio most absoluto 
manner the value ei‘ employing tlm Bubiorraneous stalk for the rcj- 
pnalucfiien of cnu(\, Insfijad (jf uHing the aevrial stalk. To state the 
case more cliiurly, the former is as good for this piirpoae as the l)Ost 
of the hitter wliicircan be seloctod. One single example among many 
will bo sufficient to demonstratG this fact. 

On th,o 25th of Ifobruary, 1886, we washed in water a stole of 
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crystalline ” cane, so as to leave the roots perfectly free from earth, 
cutting away afterwards all the roots with a pair of scissors. We 
separated the snhterraneous stalks, dividing them into short pieces, 
without leaving a single germ, and then planted them. On the 22nd 
of March we dug out one ratoon from the planting, placing it in 
ground prepared for it. The 12th of April, 1887, we cut off all the 
stalks at the surface of the ground, and obtained 22 canes, more or 
less developed, 2 ratoons e£ different sizes, 3 small shoots, and 4 canes 
lost through accidents, being a total yield of 54. The 22 canes, 
without tops, weighed 113 Jibs. 

To explain this weight it is necessary to take into consideration the 
age of the cane, and the adverse circumstances under which it was 
grown, in spite of our care. If the conditions had been favourable, 
the development would have been much greater, and the same un- 
favourable results would have been obtained from the best cutting 
under like circumstances. 

Alvaro Eevnoso. 


THE SUGAE OEISIS IK BEAZIL. 

We have received from Eio de Janeiro, a copy of a Memorial 
addressed by the Centro da Indiistria e Oomercio de Asmcar (Union of 
Sugar Manufacturers and Merchants), to the Brazilian Legislative 
Body, in which, after fully setting forth the present position of the 
sugar trade in eveiy part of the world, especially in Germany, France, 
Eussia, the United States, and Brazil, and discussing the causes 
which have led to the present unsatisfactory state of the Brazilian 
sugar manufacturers, they ask the assistance of the Government 
to aid them to emerge &om their unpleasant position. The remedy 
■which they propose, is, in few words, to take a leaf out of the 
European beet sugar manufacturer’s book, and adopt all or any of 
the fiscal regulations, which, as they say, have brought about the 
prosperous condition of the sugar manufacturers in Franco and Ger- 
many. The arguments used are those -with which we have all been 
familiarised during the past score of years ; the interesting x>ortion of 
the memorial consists in the urgent demand for bounties on exported 
sugar, just at the moment when all the leading sugar producing 
nations, not even excepting France (if report may be trusted), are 
willing to join in a Congress caEed together to endeavour to aboUsh 
these bounties. 
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DESOEIPTIVE LISTS OE SUGAE OAHES CULTIVATED IN 
THE JAMAICA GARDENS. 

Erom Bulletin No. 2 of tlie Botanical Department, Jamaica, wMcL 
has been obligingly forwarded to ns by Mr. W. Eawcett, the Director 
of Public Gardens and Plantations, we extract tbe following lists of 
sugar canes cultivated there : — 

No, 1. Tourhoury . — Of stout habit; 10 to 14 canes in a clump; 
about 8 feet high ; length of joints, 4 inches ; circumference, 4 inches ; 
colour white ; leaves, light green ; 4 feet 6 inches long, inches 
broad ; healthy canes, evidently suitable for moist districts ; does not 
stand drought well. Percentage of trash, 25^ ; juice, 74^ (6*9 gals.); 
density of juice, 1‘064: Arnaboldi, 21. 

No. 2, Ouapa . — Of slender habit ; 18 canes in a clump ; average 
^height, 9 feet; colour, black; length of joints, 4 inches; circumfer- 
ence, 4 inches ; leaves, heavy, 4 feet long, 2J inches broad ; stands 
drought well ; not liable to get lodged ; free from rust. Percentage 
of trash, 31 juice, 68^ (6*3 gals.); density of juice, 1*066: Arna- 
boldi, 22. 

No, Ij., Batramie , — Of strong habit ; 12 to 14 canes in a clump ; 
average height, 7 feet; colour, striped; length of joints, 4 inches; 
circumference, 4 inches ; leaves, heavy, 4-|- feet long, 3 inches broad ; 
stands the drought well ; not liable to get lodged ; “a strong cane.’^ 
Percentage of trash, 33-^ ; juice, 66f (6*2 gals.) ; density of juice, 
1*074: Arnaboldi, 24, 

No, 5, Waphendnow,-~BimiLBx to last in habit and colour ; a strong 
cane. Percentage of trash, 31 ; juice, 69 (6*4 gals.) ; density of juice, 
1*066: Arnaboldi, 24. 

No. 6, Tihoo . — ProEfio , cane ; 12 to 14 canes in a clump ; average 
height, 8 feet; colour, striped; length of joints, 3 and 4 inches; 
circumference, 5-| iuches; leaves, heavy, broad, and abundant; stands 
drought well ; not liable to get lodged. Percentage of trash, SIJ ; 
jnioe, 68| (6*4 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*069 : Arnaboldi, 24. 

No. 7. Hillii.—Qi slender habit; 16 canes in a clump; height, 9 
feet; length of joint, 5 and 6 inches; oircximference, 3-|- inches; 
leaves, heavy, round stem, 4 feet long, 3 inches wide ; stands drought 
well ; stools freely ; a prolific smaE black cane, suitable for poor soils. 
Percentage of trash, 35 ; juice 65 (6*0 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*067 : 
Arnaholdiy 22, 


42 
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Mo. 8. Seete. — Of stout Habit; 12 to 16 canes in a clump ; Height, 8 
feet ; colour, a greenish yellow when young, white when matured ; 
length of joint, 4 inches; circumference, 3 inches; foliage very heavy; 
length, 4 feet ; breadth, 3 inches ; stands di’ought moderately well ; a 
good cane for experimental trial in good soil. Percentage of trash, 
30; juice, 70 (6*o gals.) ; density of juice, 1*082 : Arnaboldi, 28. 

Mo. 9. Tsaquia . — Of stout free habit; 15 canes in a clump ; height, 
7 feet; colour, brown, with white stripes; length of joint, 3 inches ; 
circumference, 5 inches ; foliage rather heavy ; stands di’ought fairly 
well; somewhat liable to get lodged, and with rust on upper joints. 
Percentage of trash, 37 ; juice, 63 (5*8 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*084: 
Arnaboldi, 28. 

Mo. 10. Bouronappa . — Of stout vigorous habit; 20 canes in a 
clump ; height, 8 to 10 feet; colour, light pui*ple; length of joint, 3 
and 4 inches ; circumference, 4J inches ; foliage rather hea'V'y ; stands 
drought well ; from its luxuriant quick-growing habit liable to lodgej" 
but it is one of the finest canes of the series as regards luxuriance of 
growth, and should prove an acquisition in districts with moderate 
rainfall. Percentage of trash, 40 ; juice, 60 (5*5 gals.) ; density of 
juice, 1*079: Arnaboldi, 26. 

Mo. 11. Barkley . — A white cane similar to last ; fewer canes in the 
stools hut of stouter habit; foliage heavy; stands drought mode- 
rately well ; free from rust and of free vigorous growth. . Percentage 
of trash, 34 juice, 66 (6*1 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*078 : Arnaboldi, 
26. 

Mo. 12. Fine . — Of light habit ; 12 canes in a clump ; height, 9 feet ; 
colour, white ; length of joint, 4 inches, circumference, 5 inches ; 
leaves light, 4 feet long, 3 inches broad ; stands drought well ; stools 
moderately well. A fair hard cane, very healthy and clean. Per- 
centage of trash, 30 ; juice, 70 (6*5 gals.); density of juice, 1,078: 
Arnaboldi, 26. 

Mo. 13. Magapoury . — Of strong vigorous habit ; 16 canes to a 
clump ; colour, cream white; length of Joint, 4 inches, circumference, 

5 inches ; foliage heavy ; does not stand drought but grows well in 
fairly moist situations; an excellent cane under irrigation. Per- 
centage of trash, 31; juice, 69 (6*4 gals.); density of juice, 1*065 : 
Arnaboldi, 21. 

Mo. 1^. Maga.—Oi fine slender habit ; 20 and 25 canes to a clump ; 
coloui', black ; length of joint, 4 inches, circumference, 3 inches ; 
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leaves moderately iteayy but narrow ; stands drongbt well ; evidently 
an excellent cane for arid districts or as a fodder plant on poor soils. 
Percentage of trasb, 35 ; juice, 65 (6*0 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*072: 
Arnaboldi, 24. 

No, 15. Tsimhic . — Of stout habit ; 15 canes to a clump ; height, 9 
feet ; colour, yellow with purplish stripes ; length of joint, 5 inches, 
circumference, 5 inches ; foliage light and leaves narrow (2 inches) ; 
stands drought moderately well. A good striped cane of fine attrac- 
tive habit. Percentage of trash, 33; juice, 67 (6*2 gals.) ; density of 
juice, 1*082; Arnaboldi, 27. 

No. 16. Vulu Vulu . — Of stout habit ; 10 to 12 canes in a clump ; 
height, 8 to 10 feet; length of joints, 4 inches; colour, fine yellow; 
foHage, light ; stands drought well ; not liable to lodge ; free from 
rust. Percentage of trash, 35*75 ; juice, 64*25 (5*9 gals.) ; density of 
juice, 1*078 ; Arnaboldi, 26. 

* No. 17. Kahm . — Of stout habit; 16 to 18 canes in a clump; height, 
10 feet; colour, black violet; length of joint, 3^- inches, circum- 
ference, 5 inches ; foliage, very heavy and of a dark green : as in 
most of the black or violet canes this stands drought well ; it is free 
from rust and not liable to get lodged. Percentage of trash, 36 ; 
juice, 64 (5*9 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*084 : Arnaboldi, 28. 

No. 18. Egyptian. — This cane has not been very successful at Hope, 
but in 1884 the report was as follows : — Of vigorous habit and quick 
growth; 30 to 40 canes in a clump; height, 7 to 8 feet; colour, 
striped green ; length of joint, 4 inches ; circumference, 3 inches ; 
foliage light and narrow ; a fine clean healthy cane, very hardy, and 
likely to thrive in dry districts. Percentage of trash, 41 ; juice, 59 
(5*4 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*077 : Arnaboldi, 27. 

No. 20, Brislane . — Similar to the Malay cane already tested and 
distribiited as hTo, 7 6. 

No. 21. Grand Savanne . — Of strong compact habit with stout joints ; 
20 canes to a clump ; height, 10 feet ; colour, light purple ; length of 
joints, 5'|- inches; circumference, 5J to 6 inches; foliage, dark green 
and l)road ; a good cane in appearance, but not yet tested. 

No. 22. Bourovj . — Of light graceful habit ; number of canes to a 
clump, 12 to 16; height, 8 feet; colour at first green, then a golden 
yellow ; foliage, light and narrow ; does not stand drought well, but 
grows rapidly under irrigation ; not liable to get lodged. Percentage 
of trash, 37 ; juice, 63 (5*8 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*074 : Arnaboldi, 
25. 
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Mo. 2B. Ligucmm . — Of sEort stunted iiabit; number of canes in 
each clump, 10 to 12; beigbt, 6 to 8 feet; colour, dark pui'ple or black; 
length of Joint, inches; circumference, 5 inches; foliage light; 
length, 4-|- feet ; breadth, 3 inches ; stands drought very well. Per» 
centage of trash, 33 J ; juice, 66| (6*2 gals.) ; density of Juice, 1*076 : 
Amaboldi, 25. 

No. 24 . Norman. — Of strong habit and erect ; number of canes in 
each clump, 14 ; height, 11 feet ; colour, light pmple or mauve ; 
length of Joints, 5 inches; circumference, 5-J inches; foliage, pale 
green, v?ith a light purplish vein running down the centre of each 
leaf. Percentage of trash, 36 ; juice, 64 (5*9 gals.); density of Juice, 
1*012 : Amaboldi, 27. 

No. 25. Green Eose-RiUbon. — Of stout upright habit; number of 
canes in each clump, 18 ; height, 10 feet ; colour, i)ale yellow; length 
of Joint, 4 and 5 inches ; cii’cumference, 6 inches; foliage coarse and 
heavy. This cane stands drought moderately well; is somewfiat 
liable to get lodged and shows rust. Percentage of trash, 39 ; Juice, 
61 (5*6 gals.) ; density of Juice, 1*064 : Amaboldi, 21. 

No, 26. Baura, — A weak yellow cane, apparently of little value. 

No. 27. Main. — ^Habit strong, with large stools ratooning freely ; 
canes in each clump, 35 ; height, 10 feet ; colom*, light brown ; length 
of Joint, 5 inches, circumference, 5 inches; foliage of a fine texture 
aud dark green, leaves short and broad. This cane stands drought 
well ; a clean healthy cane of very vigorous habit. Percentage of 
trash, 34; Juice, 66 (6*1 gals.) ; density of Juice, 1*066 : Amaboldi, 23. 

No. 28. Queensland . — Of upright habit ; canes in each clump, 30 ; 
height, 12 feet ; colour, pale yellow ; length of Joint, 6 inches, cir- 
cumference, 5 inches ; foliage large and heavy ; grows well in dry 
situations ; liable to get lodged ; free from rust. Percentage of 
trash, 37*66; Juice, 62*34 (5*7 gals.); density of Juice, 1*068: Ai-na- 
boldi, 23. 

No. 29. No-Nem— Slender upright habit ; canes in each clump, 
35 ; height, 8 feet ; colour, white with red stripes ; foliage moderat( 3 ly 
heavy. A prolific useful cane for fodder purposes. Percentage of 
trash, 38; Juice, 62 (5*7 gals.); density of Juice, 1*079: Amaboldi, 26. 

No. SO. Zahina . — Of rather dehcate habit at first, but afterwards a 
strong fine cane ; canes in each stool, 18; height, 9-11 feet; colour, 
yellow; length of Joint, 5 inches, circumference, oj inches; foliage, 
pale green and moderately light. This cane does not stand di*ought 
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well and is liable to get lodged. A brigM free growing cane under 
irrigation, very mncli like tbe best type of Eoiirbon canes. Per- 
centage of trasb, 37i; juice, 62^- (5*8 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*076; 
Ainaboldi, 25 (Beaume 10). 

No. 31. Keni-Keni . — Of slender babit; 12-15 canes in a clump; 
8-10 feet Mgb; lengtb of joints, 5 incbes, circumference, 4 inches; 
colour, white ; leaves green, 4 feet 6 inches long, inches broad ; 
fine healthy cane suitable for ‘‘ seasonable ” districts ; does not stand 
drought well. Percentage of trash, 33; juice, 67 (6*2 gals.) ; density 
of juice, 1*080 : Arnaboldi, 26. 

No. 33. China. — Yery similar in habit, size, and characteristics to 
last. Percentage of trash, 35; juice, 65 (6*0 gals.); density of juice, 
1*066 : Arnaboldi, 22. [Canes Nos. 28, 30, 31, and 32 all partake of 
general characteristics, and belong to the best type of white canes.] 

No. 33. Po-a-ole. — This would appear to be identical with the 
hfauritius cane, No. 96, already described, and tested in 1880. “ A 

stout black cane of fine habit and growth, leaves rather heavy ; stands 
drought well; rind rather hard ; not subject to lodge ; makes a good 
grain of sugar, and yields at the rate of hhds. per acre.’’ 

No. Slf. Ko-poapa . — Of strong rapid growth ; IS canes in a clump ; 
about 11 feet high; length of joints, 4 inches ; circumference, 5 inches; 
colour, white ; leaves, moderately heavy, 5 feet long, 2-i inches broad ; 
stands drought well ; not liable to get lodged ; a fine white cane, one 
of the best in the collection for dry districts ; always healthy, and 
throwing good large stools. Percentage of trash, 28 ; juice, 72 (6*4 
gals.); density of juice, 1*063: Ainaboldi, 21 (Beaume, 8*2-5.) 

No. 35. LaJcoua. — Of upright and somewhat slender habit ; about 
12 feet high; length of joints, 6 inches; circumference, 4 inches; 
colour, white ; leaves, dark green ; 5 feet long, 3 inches broad ; 
healthy, vigorous cane and free from rust. Percentage of trash, 30'|-; 
juice, 694 (^*4 gals.); density of juice, 1*074 : Arnaboldi, 24 (Beaum5, 
9*4-5.) 

No. 36. VituaJmala. — Strong vigorous habit ; 30 canes in a clump ; 
about 11 feet high; length of joints, 3 inches; circumference, 4 
inches ; colour, pale when young, growing into a light purple ; leaves, 
dark green, 44 feet long, 3 inches broad ; somewhat liable to lodge ; 
free from rust. Percentage of trash, 24 ; juice, 76 (7*0 gals.) ; den- 
sity of juice, 1*055 : Arnaboldi, 18 (Beaume, 74)- 

No. 37. Bacuri. — Of strong habit and very rapid growth ; 20 canes 
in a clump ; average height, 11 feet; length of joints, 6 inches ; oir- 
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curoference, 5 inclies ; leaves, somewliat heavy, 5 feet long, 3 inches- 
hroad; likely to lodge; free from rust. Percentage of trash, 25; 
Juice, 75 (7*9 gals.) ; density of juice, 1*076 : Arnaholdi, 25 (Beaume, 
10 ). 

No, 38, (7?i5an.~~Habit, light; 12 canes in each clump ; height, 10 
feet; Joints, long and straight; leaves, light green, 5 feet long, 2'J 
inches hroad ; suitable for moist districts only; a clean, healthy cane, 
resembling the Bourbon. Percentage of trash, 33 J; Juice, 66| (6*2 
gals.) ; density of juice, 1*074: Amaboldi, 24 (Beaume, 9*4-5). 

No, 89, Horne, — Habit, strong; 20-25 canes in each clump ; height, 
10 feet; colour, pale with purple and violet stripes; length of joint, 
4-J inches; circumference, 5 inches; leaves, heavy, 5 feet long, 3 
inches broad; stands drought well, and not liable to get lodged. 
Percentage of trash, 24J-; juice, 65| (6*1 gals.); density of juice, 
1*076 : Amaboldi, 25 (Beaume, 10). 

Ao, ^(9. Samuri. — Of slender habit; 16 canes in each clump^; 
average height, 8 feet; colour, black with pale pimplish stripes; 
length of joints, 2|- inches ; circumference, 4 inches ; leaves, light, 5 
feet long, 2-J inches broad ; rather hard rind ; stands drought well. 
Percentage of trash, 40 ; juice, 60 (5*5 gals.); density of juice, 1*079; 
Amaboldi, 26 (Beaume, lO-J). 

No, Breheret. — Of strong habit; 14 canes in each clump; 

height, 8 feet; colour, black; length of joints, inches; circumfer- 
ence, 5 inches; foliage, Hght, 4 feet long, 2-|- inches broad. The 
Joints of this cane are strikingly short and heavy ; it stands drought 
well, and would be very suitable for dry districts. Percentage of 
trash, 33 J; juice, 66f (6*2 gals.); density of juice, 1*079: Amaboldi, 
26 (Beaume, lOJ). 

No, — Of strong habit and rapid growth ; 30 to 40 

canes in each clump ; height, 10-12 feet ; colom*, light brown with 
the outer epidermal layer dry and cha%; length of joints, 4 inches ; 
circumference, 3|- inches ; foliage, light ; leaves, 4 feet long, 3 inches 
broad ; a clean, healthy, but somewhat peculiar looking cane ; stands 
drought well. Percentage of trash, 34; juice, 66 (6*1 gals.) ; density 
of juice, 1*084: Amaboldi, 28 (Beaume, 11*1-5). 

No, 4^, Mwralal , — Of slender habit ; does not ratoon well ; 8 to 10 
canes in a clump ; about 6 feet high ; length of joints, 4 inches ; cir- 
cumference, 4 inches; colour, brown; leaves, thin, light green, 5 feet 
long, 2 inches broad; does not stand drought well; liable to get 
lodged; not subject to rust or worms. 
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Salangore , — Of stout, upright habit ; hardy; of rapid and luxuriant 
growth ; ratoons well ; 25 to 30 canes in a clump ; 8 to 10 feet high ; 
length of joints, 5 inches; circumference, 5-J inches; colour, white; 
leaves, thick, light green, 5 feet 3 inches long, 3 inches broad ; stands 
drought well ; suitable for moist districts ; not liable to get lodged ; 
not subject to rust or worms; produces a sugar of fine quality and 
colour, should be cropped immediately it is ripe, as otherwise it begins 
to deteriorate. 

JVo. 56. Hojge . — At first a small slender cane ; ultimately growing 
vigorously, often producing canes of 20 feet in length ; 20 canes in 
clump; about 7 feet high; colour, light purple; length of joints, 4 
inches ; circumference, 5 inches ; leaves, thick, dark green, 5 feet 6 
inches long, 3 inches broad ; stands drought well ; not liable to get 
lodged ; not subject to rust or worms. 

^ No. 76. Malay . — Of short, stout habit ; 12 canes in a clump ; 6 feet 
high ; colour, whitish with green streaks ; length of joints, 4 inches ; 
circumference, 5 inches; leaves, thick, heavy, dark green, 4 feet 6 
inches long, 3 inches broad ; does not stand drought well ; rather 
delicate ; liable to get lodged ; subject to rust, but not to worms. 

No. 16. Martinique . — Of slender habit; 10 canes in a clump; 6 
feet high ; colour, white ; length of joints, 4 inches ; circumference, 

4 inches ; leaves, thin, light green, 5 feet long, 2 inches broad ; does 
not stand drought well; liable to get lodged; free from rust; not 
subject to worms. 

Elephant. — Of stout, upright habit ; a vigorous grower with early 
maturity, but brittle ; 18 canes in a clump ; 8 to 10 feet high; colour, 
light green, turning yellow when ripe; length of joints, 4 to 5 inches; 
circumference, 6 inches ; leaves, thick, heavy, dark green, 5 feet long, 
3 inches broad ; stands drought web ; liable to get lodged ; free from 
rust ; not subject to worms; requires very rich soil, a moist climate, 
and to be taken off as soon as it is ripe ; ratoons well the second year, 
but like most vigorous growers it requires to be renewed in third or 
fourth year ; in favourable localities it throws immense canes, looking 
almost like clumps of bamboos ; the yield per acre has not, however, 
been quite equal to the show of canes, but it has yielded at the rate of 
2 to 2J tons of sugar per acre. 

Otaheiie . — Of slender, upiight habit, hardy, and ratoons well ; 14 
canes in a clump ; 8 feet high ; colour, light purple ; length of joints, 

5 inches ; circumference, 4^ inches ; leaves, thin, light green, 5 feet 
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long, 21' inclies broad ; stands drought well ; not liable to get lodged ; 
free from rust ; not subject to worms. 

Red Rihlon,—Ot stout babit, bardy, a rapid grower, ratoons well ; 
20 to 25 canes in a clump ; 10 feet bigb ; coloui’, striped purple and 
red; length of joints, oincbes; circumference, 5 inches; leaves, 
heavy, dark ginen, 5 feet long, 2|- inches broad; stands drought well ; 
not liable to get lodged ; not subject to rust or worms. 

Java . — Of stout, upright habit; ratoons well; 12 to 15 canes in a 
clump ; 8 feet high ; colour, light purple ; length of joints, 5 inches ; 
circumference, 5J- inches ; leaves, heavy, light green, 5 feet 8 inches 
long, 3 inches broad ; stands drought well; not liable to get lodged; 
not subject to rust or worms. 

Violet, — Of slender habit; ratoons well; 18 canes in a clump; 8 
feet high; colour, dark purple; length of joints, 4 inches; circum- 
ference, 5 inches ; leaves, thick and heavy, dark green, 5 feet long, 
3 inches broad ; stands drought well; liable to get lodged ; subject to 
rust and worms. 


COMBINATION OF UNITE!) STATES’ SUUAE EEEINEBS 

TO RBGITLATB SUPPLY BY THE BEMAlfB, AND THEEEBY 
BBINGING UP PRICES TO A PAYING BASIS. 


The following we take from Mem's. WilleU, Eamhn (fe Oo’s, New Torh 
Circular of October 13th : — ■ 

‘‘It may he considered a settled fact that a combination has 
been completed, including aE the New York Sugar Eefineries and 
the Boston Eefineries, with one exception, thus bringing under the* 
management and control of a Committee of Eleven Eefiners almost 
the entire consumption of raw sugar and production of refined sugar 
in the United States. The combination represents a capital of say 
fifteen million dollars, apportioned to the different refineries on an 
equitable basis for the division of profits. The only sugar refineries 
in the United States, not included in the “ Trust ” or combination, 
are two refineries in Philadelphia, one in Boston, three small 
refineries in New Orleans, one in St. Louis, but not running, and two 
in San Francisco. 

“The Committee have full control of the production of refined, so 
that it can be always regulated by the demand ; by the running full., 
or closing, or partial closing of any refinery, and will have no difficulty 
in regulating the prices of refined to a paying basis, as compared with 
market price of raw sugar. It is not likely that large profits will b© 
demanded, as this course would antogonize the sixty million 
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sugar consumers, wlao -would unite in demanding from t3ie next 
Congress tlie entire remoTal of sugar duties on botli raw and refined 
sugar. It is not to be doubted, however, that such a combination 
as this marks a crisis in the sugar trade. It has been led up to by 
the disastrous condition of the business for a series of years, until the 
refiners have been forced to do something for self protection. The 
action of the Government in continually reducing the drawback on. 
exports, until exports ceased, thereby giving the refiners no outlet for 
their surplus production, was undoubtedly the last straw which forced 
them to unite. 

“This plan undoubtedly will protect their interests fully, and if 
carried out conservatively, it would also appear to be in the interest 
of the dealers in refined sugar throughout the country by avoiding 
those violent fluctuations in prices, which have been the frequent 
result of over production one week, and under production the next 
week, when each refinery was running independently. And for the 
same reason the new system may not necessarily be objectionable to 
"“the consumers of sugar, as it does not appear to have an influence in 
the direction of increasing the price of raw sugar, and thereby of 
refined, but rather the contrary, as it may result eventually in doing 
away with all competition in the raw sugar markets by having 
virtually but one buyer for the United States, in much the same -way 
as is now being done by the rope makers of the United States, under 
a similar combination recently formed. Eor the present, however, 
the buying of raw sugar will continue as heretofore by each refiner 
separately, but the unity of interests cannot fail to have some 
influence in diminishing former competition. The sugar importers 
may he the gi’eatest sufferers, although it is said that a liberal policy 
is to be pursued towards them. 

‘ ‘ The culmination of this most important movement just at this time, 
as Congress is about to assemble, and when a general demand exists 
for a reduction of surplus revenues, makes it very probable that the 
advocates of a repeal of sugar duties will receive such large accessions, 
that the minority interests of domestic cane (and beet production in 
its infancy) will be lost sight of, under the erroneous supposition that 
refiners are opposed to a repeal of sugar duties (except on refined 
sugar), and a tariff hill will be passed largely reducing or repealing 
entirely the duty on raw sugar. This result certainly seems more 
likely to occur than it has at any previous session of Congress, and 
the action of the refiners will stimulate it wonderfully. Under the 
influence of the constantly improving statistical position which made 
further progress this week, prices of both raw and refined are higher 
by l-16c. in raws and 7- 16c. on refined, to bring it nearer the parity 
of the raw sugar market.’^ 
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THE PEOPOSED INTEENATIONAL CONEEEENOE ON 
SXJGAE BOUNTIES. 

Tlie following ftirther correspondence has taken place between the 
Sugar Eefiners’ Oommittee and the Foreign Office : — 

21, Mincing Lane, 22nd September, 1887. 

The Most Hois’, the Maequis op Salisbuey. 

My Lord, — With reference to my letter of the 18th August, I am 
desired by the British Sugar Eefiners’ Committee respectfully to ask 
whether Her- Majesty’s Grovernment contemplate fixing any limit 
of time beyond which it would he undesirable that the French 
G-overnment should further delay the meeting of the conference on 
sugar bounties by failing to reply definitely to the invitation, and 
whether, if such a limit of time he fixed, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, on its expiration, to invite the other Powers 
to assemble without the co-operation of the French Government. 

The influence of the foreign bounty-fed competition upon the . 
legitimate trade of British refiners in their own maikets is becoming 
so rapidly intensified that they feel that no further delay should take 
place in procuring some remedy for a state of things which is entirely 
without a paraEel in the annals of British indiistry, no other 
manufacturers, so far as they are aware, having ever been prevented 
by the state subsidies of foreign governments from selling British 
goods on British markets. 

My Oommittee ventui’e to hope, therefore, that your Lordship may 
very shortly be able to inform them that the conference is about to be 
held without further delay, 

I am, my Lord, 

Your obedient servant, 

Geoege Mabtiheait. 

Foreign Office, September 27, 1887. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 22nd instant on the subject of the 
proposed sugar conference, and in reply I am to inform you that Her 
Majesty’s Government have pressed for a definite answer from the 
French Government to the invitation addressed to them to join the 
conference. 

I am, Sir, 

Youi’ most obedient humble servant, 

P. W. CUBEIE, 

George Martineau, Esq., 21, Mincing Lane, E.G, 

For latest intelligence respecting proposed Sugar Congress see page 
561. 
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THE SIJHAE INDUSTEY IH EIJEOPE EEOM AN UNITED 
STATES’ CONSUL’S POINT OE VIEW. 

The folio-wing, wMcli appears in the Eeport of the United States’ 
Consul at Bristol, to his Government, is valuable and interesting at 
the present time : — 

He says: “The beet crop of the world in 1870 reached 942,000 
tons, while in 1884-85 it had increased to 2,545,000 tons. The cane 
crop in 1870 was 1,661,000, while in 1884 it reached 2,260,000 tons. 
Thus in 1870 the beet industry produced 37 per cent, of the total 
supply, while in 1884-85 it produced 53 per cent. The consumption 
of sugar in the United States and Europe has risen from 2,600,000 
tons in 1880 to 3,700,000 in 1885 ; but production, fostered and 
stimulated by the continental bounties on beet-root growing, has 
outstripped consumption. The proportion of bounty-fed and non- 
bounty-fed sugar in the consumption of the United Kingdom has 
risen from 5 per cent, in 1863 to 26 per cent, in 1873, to 37 per cent, 
in 1878, and to 55 per cent, in 1885. Bounties have been largest in 
Germany and Eussia. During the first nine months of 1886 Great 
Britain imported from Germany nearly 4,000,000 cwt. of raw sugar, 
and 1,250,000 of refined sugar, not one pound of which would have 
been imported, nor would the beets that made the sugar have been 
grown, perhaps, id natural laws had been allowed to govern the 
competition between cane and beet sugars ; hut under the fertilizing 
effects of the bounty the German crop has increased from 412,000 
tons of roots in 1879-80 to 2,500,000 in 1884-85. The bounty amounts 
to about $9*70 per ton of sugar, but it is difficult to say exactly what 
it is, owing to the indirect method of figuring it, the method pursued 
being to levy a duty or tax upon the beet-root, and then upon its 
manufacture into sugar to repay the tax upon the assumed or esti- 
mated number of tons of beet that were employed. In practice this 
estimate is always too high ; in other words, the saccharine matter in 
the root is much underestimated, and hence the receipt of a drawback 
on numbers of acres of beets never grown. The method is analogous 
to that until very lately in existence in the United States for paying 
a veiled bounty to refiners, and, though commending itself to France 
so strongly that it has lately adopted the same system, our consul- 
general at Berlin in a late able report tells us that it is so unsatisfactory 
in its results to the Germans that strenuous efforts will be made to 
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alter it, Tlie import of refined sugar from Eiissia sprung from almost 
notMng in 1875 to 800,000 cwt. in the first nine months of 1876. 
Under the inftuence of a heavy protective duty the beet crop rose 
from 275,000 tons in 1879-80 to 370,000 tons in 1884-85, and to 
500,000 in 18S5-S6, and there was an enormous accumulation of 
refined sugar for which there was no home market; hence in the 
spring of 1875 the Eiissian Government surprised the refiners of the 
world by announcing the unprecedented and extravagant bounty 
upon refined sugar exports of gl‘50 per cwt., which was afterwards 
reduced to $T20. The measure was not intended to be permanent. 
The Enssian minister of finance is reported to have declared in April, 
1886, that the then existing bounties had had the desired effect of 
freeing the Eiissian market from the accnmnlatecl stocks, and that it 
was not the intention of the Government to supply foreign consumers 
with cheap ssugar at the cost of the Eussian State and of Eussiaii 
consumers. I have in vain sought for information as to whether this 
bounty still exists, but it is beheved in England that it does, though 
the accumulated stock having been got rid of it does not stimulate 
exports as formerly. 

^‘The import of refined sugar "from France during the first nine 
months of 1886 was less than 500,000 tons. This nation, the first to 
adopt, more than twenty-five years ago, the sugar-bounty policy, 
stiiiiuiated production to a maximum of 465,000 tons of beet roots in 
1875. In this year reductions were made in the amount of bounty, 
and again in 1880, and production feE off to about 300,000 tons. But 
in 1884 a heavy bounty was again granted to certain classes of sugars 
to enable them to compete with what is known as moist sugar in 
England. Naturally the makers of loaf-sugar also demanded State 
aid, with the result of the introduction this year of the German 
system so well worked as to produce enormous bounty. The effect of 
this new legislation has Just been felt in this country. Fine French 
crystals are selling for about g3’50 per cwt. It is this irruption of 
French sugar which has so suddenly supplanted the American granu- 
lated since November, 1886, though the simultaneous lowering of the 
American drawback was also a factor, though I suspect not quit© so 
important a one. 

The import of refined sugar from Holland and Belgium — all 
bounty-fed—amounted during the first nine months of 1886 to nearly 
1,000,000 cwt. ■ , . ' 
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“Tlie imports of refined sugar from tlie United States -were, in 
1883, 6,254 tons. In that year a rate of drawback was establisbed 
tbat amounted to so considerable a bounty tbat in 1884 tbe import 
sprang np to 52,113 tons and in 1885 to 114,930 tons, and during tbe 
first eleven months of 1887 to 1,418,110 cwt. (70,900 tons). The 
Secretary of the British Sugar Eefiners’ Committee said in April, 
1886: ‘I am in a position to state that it — the sugar bounty in 
A m erica — is exactly £2 ($9*70) per ton, or 2s. (48 cents) per cwt. ; 
that is the legal bounty.’ How he got into a position that enabled 
Mm to state what the American Grovernment and many individuals 
were endeavouring in vain to discover, I am unable to say ; but from 
Ms statement and those of others, it may be said that the general 
idea in England is that the American bounty amounted to between 
$7*40 and $9*70 per ton. The Eussian, German, and American 
bounties have been what the English refiners particularly feared 
during the past year. They could cope, they said, with the French, 
Dutch, and Austrian, but they find they cannot cope with the new 
French bounty. The reduction of the United States drawback, wMch 
went into efiect on November 1, 1886, on refined sugar, from $2*82 
per pound to $2*60 was simultaneous with the large import from 
France of absurdly cheap crystals (the e:ffect of increased bounties), 
so that the American granulated has been driven from the British 
market during the last month of 1886, and was seriously interfered 
with during a considerable portion of the year, the import being 
reduced by more than 35,000 tons. Even if in future relieved of the 
extraordinary competition of the ^French bounty, I cannot see that 
the United States can compete in this market, except that the new 
drawback amounts to a bounty, or that plethora of stock will force 
the refiners to throw some on tMs market regardless of returns. W© 
have seen that in Eussia in 1875, and in France in 1886, when the 
home market became blocked, the Government interposed and paid 
the refiners largely that they might ship abroad. In Germany last 
year the refiners voluntarily limited production, or there, too, would 
have been observed an enormous overplus wMch refiners would in all 
probability have asked the State to help them unload. The fact is, 
the continental sugar industry has become a confirmed parasite of the 
State, and is helpless, enfeebled, and doomed to die if the support be 
removed. The United States refiners cannot compete in Europe 
unless they, too, are subsidized by the Government. 
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It is wortliy of attention that the English refiners are not only- 
handicapped by the actual cheapness of foreign refined sugar, but 
also by the uncertainty that attends the action of foreign Govern- 
ments. The enormous bounty of Eussia came without notice, and is 
said to have reduced the values of fine sugars 75 cents per owt. The 
bounty lately introduced by Erance has cut prices severely. If the 
refiners are stimulated to economy in processes and to improvements 
in machinery, to meet the foreign competition, they no sooner go 
earnestly to -vrork than they are disconcerted by some unexpected 
foreign action. So they are all thoroughly discouraged, and one by 
one are closing their refineries. In this connection it is -worthy to 
note that the receipts of unrefined sugar in Great Britain for eleven 
months of 1886 from the continent, as compared with corresponding 
period of 1885, show a failing ofi of 67,413 tons, while the corre- 
sponding figures with respect to refined sugars show an increase of 
64,000 tons. A volume could not show more clearly than do these 
figures the disadvantages under which English refiners work. Again 
and again have they petitioned the Government for aid. Again and 
again have they pointed out that not only were large refining interests 
ruined in England and thousands of men driven out of employment, 
but that large cane plantations in the colonies, particularly in the 
West Indies, were going out of cultivation, that their owners were 
being ruined, and that their labouring population were reduced 
almost to starvation. But the answer of the Government has always 
been that if foreign Governments were guilty of the economic folly 
of pro-nding cheap sugar for England, that England would not balk 
their aims hy interposing a countervailing duty. But this answer 
has been esteemed by failing refiners and ruined planters as poor 
consolation ; and the people who have had the benefit of the cheap 
sugar, I think, so far as I can judge, agree with them, and would 
willingly sacrifice a penny or two a poimd on sugar, and, in this 
particular instance, their robust free-trade principles, in order to 
maintam their domestic and colonial sugar interests. 


BOENEO SUGAE OAHE EOE JAVA. 


The Lidische Mercuur, of October 16th, states that the large cargo 
of Borneo sugar cane brought from Borneo by Mr. Van der Webb 
for the firm of Eraser, Eaton & Go., arrived safely at Sourabaya, 
and has been forwarded to the manufacturers. 

This cane -will probably be cultivated on a large scale in Java. 

It is hoped that the results will be satisfactory, for the reports of 
the sireh disease in West Java are very bad, and we are also told 
that this disease is making great progress in the cane raised from 
cuttings in East Java. 
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GEEAT AHTI-BOUNTY DEMONSTEATION IlST HYDE PAEK. 

On October Srd a demonstration was held in Hyde Park, in 
opposition to the system of foreign bounties, by which Continental 
sugar manufacturers receive State aid, to send cheap sugar to the 
British markets to the detriment of the sugar industry here. The 
promoters of the demonstration, in the placards appealing to working- 
men to support the movement, disclaimed any political object, stating 
that their aim was to protest “against the system of foreign State 
bounties, which is crippling the trade of Great Britain and the 
colonies, and has been the cause of throwing thousands of working- 
men out of employment in London and the provinces.” 

The various contingents, to form a procession to march to Hyde 
Park, met at different centres in the Eastern and South-Eastern 
districts. There were four divisions from the East-end, coining from 
^ Mile- end, Bow and Bromley, Limehouse, and Canning Town, and 
the assembly-places of two divisions marching from the south-east 
were Bermondsey Sc[uare and Station Eoad, near the Elephant and 
Castle. These six divisions marched with banners and bands to the 
Thames Embankment, near Blackfriars Bridge, where the procession 
that was to proceed to the park was formed. The East-end divisions 
joined in Commercial Eoad, and walked to the Embankment by way 
of High Street, ‘Whitechapel, LadenhaE Street, and Queen Yictoria 
Street, while the South-Eastern divisions affected a junction at the 
Obelisk, thence approaching the rendezvous by way of Blackfriars 
Eoad. The contingents from the East-end reached the Embankment 
shortly before one o’clock, and were soon afterwards joined by the 
South London divisions. The formation of the procession on the 
Embankment was witnessed by a large concourse of people, and a 
number of City constables were in attendance. 

The procession moved off by way of Hew Bridge Street, and passed 
along Eleet Street, the Strand, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, St. James 
Street, and Piccadilly to Hyde Park. The banners that were borne 
in the procession were of a varied character. There were some trade 
banners belonging to branches of the London Painters’ Union and 
the Associations of Watermen, Lightermen, and United Eiggers. 
The Sons of the Phmnix Temperance Society, too, was represented. 
Then there were banners with special inscriptions for the occasion. 
On a Mack one was, “Come to Hyde Park and bury the foreign 
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bounties,” and another one was a large painting, in wbicli prosperity 
and comfort were contrasted with poverty and distress, under the 
appeal, “Look on this picture and on that— what bounties have done.” 
Other mottoes inscribed on banners were “Demand British Work for 
British Workmen,” “Faiiplay to all, favour to none,” Defend our 
Home Industries,” “No work, no wages— no wages, no food,” “Why 
strangle the Sugar Industry for foreign labour?” “Work, wages, 
food,” “Justice to British Industry,” “We defend home trade,” 
“Save yourselves from starvation,” “Let our workmen live,” and 
“South London workmen, maintain our sugar and dock trades.” 
Noticeable, likewise, was a forcible denunciation of anyone, “whoever 
he be, who would roh a poor man of his work.” 

Such a procession naturally attracted a good deal of attention while 
passing through the streets. In Pall Mall there was some hissing* on 
going past the Eeform Club, but in Piccadilly there was some cheering 
opposite the house of the Baroness Burdett-Ooutts. Hyde Park wa^ 
reached before three o’clock, and the procession proceeded to the 
vicinity of the spot known still by the name of the Eeformers’ Tree. 
Here a meeting was held, several vans being converted into as many 
different platforms a little distance apart. There were probably 
several thousand persons present, many appearing not to b© in a 
very prosperous condition. The rough element also was represented, 
and during the speech-making there was now and again a slf^lit 
diversion by a helter-skelter chase, led hy the police, after some 
supposed wrongdoer, presumably a pickpocket. 

The principal platform was Number 1, at which Mr. J, A. Giles 
presided, and in opening the proceedings he denied that he was 
recreant to Ms principles as a Eadical in supporting that movement. 
He was perfectly willing to stand side by side with one of the greatest 
Eadicals in England — Mr. Gladstone. He read a quotation from a 
letter in wMch Mr. Gladstone said that he was not in favour of sub- 
sidies by foreign States to a particular industry with the eft’oet of 
crippling and distressing capitalists and workmen engaged in a lawful 
British trade. Mr. Giles went on to say that the bounty system 
was opposed to the principles of Free Trade, and it was not a question 
of Protection that was at issue, but one of fair play. 

Mr. T, M. Kelly then moved the foUowing resolution : “ That 
tMs demonstration of working-men from all parts of the metropolis 
regard with indignation the fiscal system of this country, which per- 
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mits foreign labour and foreign mercbandise to destroy our borne 
industries and thus pauperise our industrial classes. And we resolve, 
in tbe bigbest interest of British labour and commerce, tbat oounter- 
yailing duties as an act of defence should be applied to suppress 
foreign State bounties, in the true interest of home and colonial 
industry ; and this meeting respectfully requests the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to receive, at their earliest con- 
venience, a representative deputation of bona fide workmen on this 
great question.” He said had the working-men present been in 
employment, they would not have been in the park that day. What 
were they suffering from? An inroad of foreign pauper labour, 
which was crushing out not only English but Irish working-men. 
This was no political meeting, it was an industrial meeting, and the 
promoters cared as much for one political party as another. If Lord 
Salisbury’s Government would not support the suppression of this 
%base and brutal system of foreign bounties, then he was the enemy of 
that Government. 

Fifteen years ago there were 33 great sugar refineries in East 
.London, emplojung 18,000 men; now there were only two of these 
refineries throughout the whole of East London. All the others had 
been crushed out of existence by the unfair bounty system of Prance, 
Austria, Eussia, Belgium, Holland, and other Oontinential countries. 
B^the operation of this foreign bounty system over 50,000 men were 
thrown out of employment in this country, and there was great 
consequent distress in such centres as Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, 
and Greenock. But it was not alone the sugar refining industry 
which suffered. The docks were suffering from diminished profits, 
and the directors of those great undertakings were abeady contem- 
plating a reduction of not only the staff salaries, but of the earnings 
of the laboiuer. It had been proved by experiment that good sugar 
could be growu in Ireland, but, owing to the foreign bounties, the 
industry in that country could not be developed. And not alone at 
home was suffering experienced, but the hardship of the system was 
felt in the colonies. They protested against the violation of every 
principle of free trade. They did not call that free trade which took 
the bread out of the mouths of thousands of working-men. 

They did not want any protection in the sense that protection was 
ordinarily understood. What they wanted was that no helping hand 
should be lent to a system which unfairly enabled the foreigner to 

43 
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imdersell us in our own market, and so crusk tke lifeblood out of 
one of our oldest industries. In the area comprised by half a mile 
w'-est, north, and south of Whitechapel Church there were 170,009 
foreigners, aU competing with English and Irish workmen and 
labourers. Who would have dreamt at one time that the pauperised 
foreigner wuuld dare to compete with the costermonger from St, 
Luke’s or Billingsgate ? But so it was. This system must be stopped ; 
there must be protection against this unfair competition; there must 
he an end of this system of foreign bounties. Already he heard that 
there was under consideration the application of a system of foreign 
State bounties to the leather and glass and some other trades — 
probably the woollen and cotton industries. He asked them to pass 
the resolution unanimously. They met under disadvantages and 
suspicions, some nasty things had been said about them, but they had 
come to Hyde Bark to bury the bounties, so as to enable English and 
Irish working-men alike to freely and fairly face the competition of 
the world. 

Mr. Stephen Price seconded the resolution, which was supported 
by Mr. M. Hanley and Mr. Cunningham. The resolution was then 
put, and carried without any dissent. 

The same resolution was adopted at the other platforms, the 
speakers announced including Messrs. H. T. Hall, Pettyfer, Dum- 
phreys, Cropley, J. Chandler, S. Peters, W. E. Varah, E. White, 
T. Parrett, Gr. Higgins, Lemon, and J. Maclean. It was stated that 
delegates were present from Liverpool, Bristol, Nottingham, Derby, 
Grlasgow, and Greenock. The proceedings closed at about four 
o’clock, when the procession was re-formed, and left the park by the 
Marble-arch exit. 

GYCLAMOSE (A NEW KIND OE SUGAB). 

Sugar has been obtained from the w^ell-known and beautiful plant 

Cyclamen Europseum.” The bulbs of the cyclamen are steeped 
for some days in weak alcohol, and the filtered solution is then con- 
centrated and mixed with an excess of strong alcohol (96^), which 
serves to precipitate the sugar. The precipitate is dissolved in water, 
and mixed with slaked lime. Alcohol is added to the solution when 
filtered, anti the voliimiaous precipitate which appears is put into a 
filter and washed with alcohol. It is then dissolved with water, and 
subjected to a cuiTent of carbonic acid. The filtered solution evapor- 
ated in vacuo above a vessel containing sulphuric acid leaves pure 
cyclamose. 
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AN AMUSING LETTEE ON THE FEENOH BOUNTIES. 


Til© following is a faitMul translation of a letter wMcli appears in 
tlie Journal des Fahricants de Sucre of October 5tb, written witb the 
view to show that there is no such thing as bounties on French sugar, 
and therefore, so far as France is concerned, no necessity for an 
International Sugar Congress ! I It is only due to the Editor of the 
Journal des Fahricants de Sucre to state that he disclaims all responsi- 
bility in regard to the views herein expressed : — 

We are in presence of a new danger. It is a long time since such 
a thing happened to us. 

A project for an ‘‘International Conference for the abolition of 
premiums ” is the order of the day, and threatens our existence. 

And, be it observed, it is just at the moment when the Treasury 
is loading us with fresh expenses that this project springs up, 
destined to render them still more useless than they are by abrogating 
the law which serves as a pretext for them. 

It seems to me that the project of a conference is based upon a 
misunderstanding by which our competitors would be glad to profit. 
Before you can abolish a premium the premium must exist. Where 
is this premium ? One might offer a very handsome reward to the 
man that discovered it. To begin with, what is a “ premium ?” 

f I am not mistaken, a premium is a sum added to the intrinsic 
value of a saleable article. For example, it is the 5 francs which 
Germany puts on every sack of German sugar which crosses her 
frontier. The German producer pockets this sum, which permits 
him, so much is clear, to proportionately reduce his selling price 
abroad. Not only is there nothing of the kind with us, but the 
question is to find out whether our manufacturers really are in the 
receipt of any Treasury gifts. 

The fact appears to me — and I acknowledge that such is the case — > 
to be that no one doubts it, except myself (1). 

In a report made to the general meeting of French sugar mami- 
facteers, M. Bernot says: — “ People will not fail to make the 
objection that, by asking the Government to refuse to take part in 
the conference, we mean to continue to put our hand in the tax- 
payers’ pockets.” And M. Bemot, admitting like everybody else, 
the reality of this parasitic mode of existence, confines himself to- 
pointing out extenuating circumstances. 
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Tile President of tlie St. Quentin Chamber of Oommerce, in a letter 
addressed to M. Eouyier, wites: — In the present situation of tbe 
inland sugar production, the suppression of premiums would mean 
the annihilation of this industry. 

To cut the matter short, it is a recognised thing, which no one 
has eyer dreamed of contradicting, either before commissions, or Par- 
liament, or general councils, or chambers of commerce, a fact admitted 
by the manufacturers of sugar themselves in the bosom of their own 
directorate ; the law of 1884 is an endowment on which the sugai- 
manufacturers, the growers of beets, and all the dependent industries 
Eve and get fat, like canons, at the expense of the taxpayers. 

If there really were any sacrihce and any liberality shown, we 
should certainly have a right to say, with M. Bernot, that it is a well 
exercised liberality. But, to begin with, is it a fact ? This is what I, 
for my own part, do not see very clearly, and I even ask myseK if we 
have not here once more the old story of the live fish and the dead*^ 
one. Before trying to explain why one is heavier than the other, we 
ought to begin by verifying the fact. Is there any “premium”? 
This is just what I want to try and make clear. 

If the premium does not exist, there is no need to abolish it, or to 
take part in an international conference for that purpose. And the 
Government would here have a perfectly simple reason for refraining. 

In order that anyone may be able to receive a premium, some one 
must pay it. Who pays it? The Treasury? Evidently not, for 
instead of giving a subvention to sugar, it is on tbe contrary subven- 
tionised by the sugar trade at the rate of one to two hundred millions 
yearly. Is it the taxpayer? Again not, for the taxpayer is here 
confounded with the consumer, and the duty by which the manufac- 
turer profits on his excess over the legal yield is restored to the con- 
sumers in the form of a reduction in price. 

Who is it then? Unless it be yon, or I, or the great Mogul, I don’t 
.see who it is. 

“But then,” some will object, “if the present r%ime offers us no 
advantage, why are you so particular about its being maintained ? ” 

Excuse me, I do not say that the present regime offers us no 
advantage, I say that this advantage is not a “premium.” It is a 
simple protection against foreign competition, a protection which is 
enjoyed by very many other producers in all countries, and much 
more completely than by us, without any one dreaming of seeing in it 
a “premium.” ^ 
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As regards the sugar industry the mechanism of this protection is 
more complicated, but it is absolutely the same thing as regards 
resnlts. 

And, first of all, this “excess over legal yield,” which they make 
such a noise about, is very problematical; we shall not always have 
what we have had for two years, an exceptional temperature which 
enriches the best at the expense of its weight, and yields of over 7, 7'J, 
and 7|- per cent may very well be balanced by yields inferior to them. 

Where then is the premium ? 

But let us suppose this excess over legal yield to be certain and 
considerable, let us even suppose that the j)r{se en charge should be 
reduced to 4, to 2, to 0. Everything would then be “ excedent.” 
What next ? What would happen ? The manufacturers would make 
gold by the shovelful ? Nothing of the kind. 

Their advantage ivould merely he that of no longer having to fear 
foreign competition in the French market. Nothing more. And they 
would not the less be unable to deal with the inland competition. 
Now, as much more sugar is made than France can consume, it 
follows that the fall in prices would be immediate, and would have no 
other limits (this is a fixed law) than that at which production would no 
longer he economically possible in France. 

I do not suppose anyone will here make the objection that we should 
sell at very high prices to the inland consumer, unless we exported 
the surplus abroad. The argument would have no value except in 
the case of a general compart not realisable amongst manufacturers 
(I do not say among refiners), to which an end would very quickly be 
put. It is self evident that I shall not tamely submit to sell a sack of 
sugar for 30fr. abroad as long as I can get 31fr, in France, the inland 
prices will then be on a par with those obtainable abroad. The cost 
price of sugar would thus be reduced by 50fr., and it would soon 
be sold at oOfr. lower, and the tax would come out of the pocket of 
the taxpayer only to enter that of the consumer, which is all one 
and the same thing ; thus, even under these conditions, there would 
be no premium. There would simply he one tax less. 

But it is a long way from the fact that all the sugar produced is an 
“ excedent” got out of the tax. It may possibly not he that any of 
it is so, if indeed it is not the other way altogether. 

The prise-en-charge may not he attained (in any case, it will not he 
attained hy everybody), and if we were to admit that an “excedent ” 
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is a premiuni,’^ what hecomes of this premium if there is no “ exoe- 
dent ? ” What becomes of it if there is a deficiency ? 

No, there is no “ premium ” in this case either. There is a chance 
bargain, extremely dangerous for the manufacturer. There is a two- 
sided contract such as the State makes with any contractor whatever, 
such, for example, as ii made with the Compagnie des Allumettes, 
with about this di:fference — thut the Compagnie des Allumettes signed 
a contract, the conditions of which were freely agreed to, whilst, as 
regards oxuselves, they have been forced upon us, and we have to 
undertake the obligations, heaven knows with what excedent — 
charges, vexations, trickeries. There you have the real excedent.” 

To sum up. Out of two things there must be one : either we shall 
have excedents— I speak of excedents gained in the manufacture- - 
or we shall not have them. If we have them, the price of sugar will 
go down in proportion. This is, I repeat, the law of competition and 
the inemtable result of a production exceeding the consumption. If 
we have none, it is no use talking about them. In either case ther(3 
is no premium, and in the most favourable case a simple protective 
duty with a special mechanism, which is ia fact, the following : — 

Foreign sugar can only be consumed in France after paying a tax 
of 60fr, (There is indeed the so-called surtax of 7fr., but this closed 
window between two open doors is nothing hut a dodge.) This would 
certainly be protection if the French sugar were not subjected to the 
same duty. But is it so ? Certainly ! The beetroot is taxed at 35fr. 
a ton and even afc 35fr. 30cts., counting in the little charge of 30cts., 
which comes to this, that eTen if the French manufacturer gets his 
prise-en-cJiarge (legal yield) his sugar pays a higher duty than foreign 
sugar, viz,, 60fr. tScts. in place of 60fr. There you have the whole 
of the act. 

1 no longer ask, Where is the premium ? I say, Where is the pro- 
tection? Nov, vre have need of protection. And I consider tlui 
two following statements as absolute economical aphorisms 

1, In spite of this protection ^ ivhatever it may he, even though it should 
he a radical prohiMiion, and even though the whole of our production 
should he free from taxation^ we should remain heliind our competitors m 
the foreign markets, so long as we have noty like them, coal and labour at 
a ridiculously low tosty so long as tve have not carried our agriculture to 
ilm same degree of perfection. 

2. In spite of this protection ( of whatever sort it may he Jy the French 
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producer loill not sell Ms sugar in France at a higher price than abroad 
so long as the frice does not fall below that at lohich he can produce 
economicaUy . 

It is, then, the least that they can do to keep the French market 
for us. Well now, this French market is not kept for us hy that law 
of 1884, which Frenchmen are reproaching us with, and are attacking 
with a passion which only their ignorance of the question can explain. 

The foreigner wants to turn us out of France completely and finally 
as out of everywhere else. 

And that is why the Germans, with their amazing impudence, are 
talking of our premiums, whilst it is^only they who have and hav© 
had them for forty years. 

And we are simple enough to echo their w^ords I 

And we are going to jump, with our heads down, into the clumsy 
trap which they lay for us ? 

** Well, be it so, but let it be known, and said also, that the aim 
of the Conference is not to suppress premiums, it is to re-establish, for 
the benefit of the Germans, those which give her the crushing advan- 
tage which she has over us. 


Comsgoitdence. 


THE OENTEAL EACTOEY OE ETEANGA, BEAZIL. 

Eio de Janiero, 8th September, 1887. 

To THE Editoe OE THE “ SuGAE C-i2^E,” Manchester. 

Dear Sir, — Thinking your readers may be interested in hearing 
something of the sugar industry in Brazil, I send the following trans- 
lation : — 

The district of Ponte hTova is in the Province of Minas Geraes, and 
•can be reached in two days from Bio by rail. It was at one time 
famous for coffee production, but from causes I need not here enter 
into, the return from that plant does not now give the same profits 
in this distinct that it used to. 

It is found, however, that these abandoned coffee lands are very 
suitable for sugar cane, and as this is the first attempt in these out- 
lying or inland districts to manufacture cane sugar by the modem 
processes, the success of this venture is[looked forward to -with interest 
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in tlie Ticinity of tlie Factory, or indeed I may say in tlie Proyince of 
Minas Q-eraes. 

I am, yours faitMully, 

A. Scott Blaoklaw. 

p.g, — pjie original, in Portuguese, copied into the Mmitor Cani;pui, 
is sent you by newspaper post. 

{Translatimi from the newspaper “Mo DoceJ^) 

There was inaugurated on the 1st August the Central Sugar 
Factory of Pyranga. It is situated on the estate of the same name, 
and in front of the railway station of the Leopoldina Kaiiway (of 
Brazil). 

The proprietors of the Factory are Col. I ose de Almeida Campos, 
Dr. Jose Marianno Duarte Lanna, Yenancio Marianne da Costa 
Lanna, Captain Ignacio Marianno da Costa Lanna, and Jose- 
Marianno da Costa Mol, who have formed a partnership under the^ 
name of “ Lanna and Almeida,” with Dr. Jose Marianno as managing 
partner. The whole planning and arrangements for the construction 
and installation of the factory plant were entrusted to the well-known 
firm of Terris and Findlay, successors to Thomson, Black and Co., of 
Campos, in the Province of Eio de Janeiro. 

The large building, with its two annexes, is constructed through- 
out of brick, and in it are mounted all the appliances for the manu- 
facture of sugar. These were madO' by the Messrs. Mc.Onie, of 
Glasgow, to the order of Messrs. Terris and Findlay, with the excep- 
tion of some which were constructed in the workshops of the latter firm. 

There are a good many central factories in Brazil, but there are few 
which unite all the qualities which are to be met with in this factory 
of Pyranga. 

On a par with the surprising economy of labour and the startling 
saving of fuel, we note the extreme perfection of arrangement and 
working of all the appliances. 

Let ns commence with the crushing mill. This is Thomson and 
Black’s patent five-roller system. The rolls are moved by a powerful 
engine, which also gives movement to the cane carrier and bagassO 
elevator, and the juice pump. Of the five cylinders, two act as de- 
fibrators, which do not possess the inconveniences of the Faure system. 
In spite of this being the first time the mill had worked, and its being 
a little stiff, the cane seemed perfectly crushed, and it showed that 
it was capable of crushing 78 tons of cane per day. 
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The hagasse, conducted hy an elevator to a height of some metres 
above the ground, falls at the doors of the furnaces, which are fitted 
with Thomson and Black’s patent for burning wet bagasse, and at the 
same moment is introduced into the furnaces, where it is perfectly 
burned. 

"W e were present two days ’during the crushing season, and we 
noted that the bagasse alone was suffi.cicnt to keep the boilers at a 
pressure of 601bs. while all the appliances were kept in full work. 
The boilers are multitubular, suspended, and constructed of steel 
plates, and are supplied with water by a pump for hot or coM water ; 
the disposition of the steam traps and the hot- water tank is such, that 
the pump has not to draw the water, which is introduced by its own 
weight. 

These steam traps, of the syphonia type, are continuous, and have 
not the inconvenience of leaving the condensed water to remain in 
the pipe until it accumulates sufficiently to open the escape valve by 
its own weight. 

The juice, on leaving the mill, is pumped up to the juice heater, 
which works perfectly. This is supplied with a novel arrangement for 
lifting ofi the top for cleaning, and the same applies to the bottom 
part. 

The juice, after leaving the juice heater, passes through a strainer, 
and is deposited into sis subsiders or clarifiers, where it remains for 
some time. 

The clarifiers are furnished with floats, so that the impure liquid is 
not allowed to pass, and the man in charge has not to occupy himself 
with seeing that impuiities do not enter the monte~jus. 

The same arrangement is found in the scum blow-ups,” of which 
there are four, and in the syrup subsiders. 

The monte- jus, located below the tank, does not require a 
special workman to charge and discharge it. AH the valves are 
provided with levers, allowing the juice to enter the eliminators, 
and only the workman in special charge of these is allowed to move 
them. 

The cleaning-pans, or eliminators, were made at the workshops of 
Terris and Eindlay, and leave nothing to be desired ; these might he 
taken at first sight for appliances made by Messrs. Mc.Onie. They 
can be worked by either waste or direct steam. ‘While speaking of 
this, we may add that all the appliances in the factory can also be 
worked in the same way. 
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From the eliminators the jnice goes to the suction-tank of the triple 
effet, from which it is elevated by suction to the charging vessel of the 
same. 

The triple effet has numerous modifications, and its working shows 
that these are improvements. One of the principal is the following. 
The vapour from the first vessel, instead of leaving the latter at the 
top and being conveyed in an uncovered pipe to the bottom of the 
second, thereby losing a great part of its heat by radiation and con- 
densation, is introduced into a tube commencing at the upper part of 
the vessel, and descends inside the latter, and on leaving it enters 
at once at the bottom of the second vessel. 

The communication between the second and the third vessels is 
efiected in the same manner. On the small portion of the tube which 
is left uncovered there is a small steam cock which acts as an 
injector, and accelerates the passage of the vapour from one vessel to 
the other. 

A fact which surprised us very much was the following : — The first 
vessel works with a vacuum of 201bs.,*the second with 231bs., and the 
third with 261bs., and the juice is concentrated from its initial density 
to 25° Beaume in 15 minutes. 

The vacuum-pan has a capacityof four tons (4000 kilos,), is furnished 
with five serpentine coils, and has the man-hole at the side. Besides 
the steam and vacuum gauges, it is furnished with a differential 
gauge between steam and vacuum — a thalpotasometre. 

Besides the syrup suction-tank, and two tanks for the masse-cuite^ 
there are ten enormous crystalizing cisterns or cooling- tanks. These 
are made of cast-iron and of great solidity. 

While we are speaking of these tanks, the ’following facts occur to 
us: — 

J ust now, when the sugar industry is in the midst of the present 
crisis, when all are proposing measures to alleviate this crisis, when 
the low quotations in the sugar market are discouraging many sugar 
factories, which have a guarantee of interest, to the point of causing 
many to enter into liquidation, it is well to admire and encourage those 
enterprising spiiits, who not fearing this crisis, are applying their 
-capital in enterprises of this nature. 

Well, then, what do we find ? In spite of a special act relieving 
from duty all machinery and appliances for the development of agri- 
culture, and in spite of some of the appliances for this same Factory 
of Pyranga having passed the Custom-House without paying duty. 
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notwitlistaiiding this, these tank-plates, which had only to he screwed 
together to form tanks, had to pay £380 (§3*800) in duties. 

This requires no comment. 

Let ns continue — 

The centrifugals are Mc.Onie’s system, moved by a small steam 
engine attached to each, and the crystallised mass is broken up in a 
mixer, driven by a small Tangye engine, before entering the turbine. 
The sugar-dryer is one of Terris and Findlay’s special type. 

Besides the appliances for the manufacture of sugar from cane , 
there is also in connection with the Factory a complete Distillery for 
making rum. 

The Factory is lighted at night by means of gas, and it is served by 
a small branch of the Leopoldina Eailway, which runs wagons 
right into the cane house, after they have passed over a weigh-bridge 
which can weigh up to ten tons (10,000 kils.) 

On the first day of this month (August, 1887), at the sound of the 
locomotive whistle, which gave the signal of the arrival of the train 
at the station of Pyranga, a second echo rent the air, and at the same 
time a large number of rockets were let off, and at the sound of the 
national hymn, played by the band, directed by the able master, 
Sebastiao Olimaco, the Mite of the Ponte Nova society disembarked 
from the train. 

Alter the religious ceremony of hew^do^ which was conducted by two 
vicars of the district, the inauguration took place, the machinery 
being put in motion and all the appliances put to work by Mr. 
Alexander Terris. 

At 5 p.m. a sumptuous dinner was served, at which the partners of 
the factory exerted themselves to the utmost to entertain the invited 
guests. 

After dinner the toasts of the health of the partners of the firm of 
Terris and* Findlay were warmly and enthusiastically drunk by the 
large assembly of guests. 

Amongst the other toasts, the various public and eminent men of 
the district were included. 

At 8 p.m. the invited guests returned to the factory to admire the 
sparkling and pure colour of the sugar, which at this time was being 
taken from the centrifugals. 

There were present during the construction of the house and erec- 
tion of the machinery Mr. Alexander Terris, of the firm of Terris and 
Findlay, and a number of skilled workmen from the same house. 
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Tkat tke partners in tke factory may be fortunate, and that we may 
soon see them rewarded for tkeir sacrifices, is our earnest wisk. 

In conclusion, allow us to congi’atulate ourselyes and tkis district 
tkat in a very skort time we shall kaye established in our midst a 
workshop directed by suck able professionals as Terris and Findlay. 

Porte Nova (Minas Geraes, Brazil), 7 August, 1887. 


MOHTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Communicated by Mr. "W, P. Thompsojs-, C.E., F.C.S., 

Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool; 6, Bank Street, 
Manchester; and 323, High Holborn, London, 


ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

12596 and 12597. C. H. d. Fuain'ZEN, London. Process for manu-r 
facUiring tuMUy lump, or loaf sugar, directly from toiled refinery mass ; 
also, process and apparatus for treating ra-w, clarified, or perfectly white 
sugar masses in loaf forms, hj means of the centrifugal machine. (Com- 
plete specification.) 16th September, 1887. 

12834. N. IsCHEBiKAWSia, London. An improved process of pro- 
ducing refilled sugar from raw sugar, 21st Se23tember, 1887. 

13102. J. G. Htjdsoi^^, of the firm of Mirrlees, Watson & Go., 
Glasgow. Improvements in sugar mills. 2Sth September, 1887. 

13196. W. P. Thompsoit & Co., Liyerpool, London, and Man- 
chester. (Communicated by Fritz Kleemann, Germany.) Improve- 
ments in the purification of extracts or juices from fruits, roots, malt, 
and other vegetable matters, and of juices from maltose. (Complete 
specification.) 29th September, 1887. 

15607. T. Webb, London. Improved apparatus or appliances for 
and relating to cutting loaf sugar. 7th October, 1887. * 

13643, William Hoskust, Halifax. A ‘ucw or improved treatment 
of lump sugar. 8th October, 1887. 

13839. Alfbeb G. Salmon, London. Improvements in the treat- 
ment of hemoyl sulphoric imide ( commonly known as saccharine J 
i2th October, 1887. 

13955. S. Fiske, London. Improvements in apparatus or devices 
for the treatment of sugar cane. (Complete specification.) 14th 
October, 1887. 

14009, W. P. Thompsois’ & Go., Liverpool, London, and Man- 
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Chester. Commimicated from abroad by L. Bon Cuba.) Improve- 
ments in machinery for cutting sugar cane, loth October, 1887. 

EhTGLISH. 

ABllIDGMENT. 

17041. R. Campbell, of Glasgow, N.B. (Communicated from 
abroad by J. Foster, of Samarang, and J. Campbell, of Soerabaja, 
Jaya.) Improvements in and connected with triple effet evaporating 
steam vacuum pans used for boiling sugar and for other evaporating 
purposes. 29th December, 1886. This invention comprises various 
details in the construction and arrangement of valves, and valve 
chests and their branches, for leading off the steam from the sugar 
liquor in the pans of these triple effet, or multiple evaporating 
vessels, to their vacuum chests and air pumps, and also in the pipe 
fittings and their valves or taps for conveying the high pressure 
steam to the close steam-heating vessels of said pans, and for the 
'‘drawing-off of the air and condensed water therefrom, which im- 
provements the inventor estimates will add much to the effective 
action of the steam and vacuum in, and consequent evaporation by 
these pans; and also effect the isolation and separate working of 
any one, two, or more of these evaporating pans better than here- 
tofore. 

GERMAN. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

32014. W. GEEmEE, Berlin. Improvement in the apparatus for 
the condensation of vapours. 25th October, 1884. The horizontal 
pistons and valves of a so-called dry air pump are 
rendered tight by water, which enters above the suction valves, and 
collects itself under the pump into a collecting box, from which a 
smaller water pump raises it. Air can be introduced along with the 
condensation water into the collecting box, as in the case of the so- 
called wei air pump, whilst the water and air are carried into the 
apparatus simultaneously. 

32028. K. Teobach, Berlin. A process for removing sugar from 
molasses and other impure sugar solutions. 27th January, 1885. 
The molasses are mixed with much saw-dust as is required to 
obtain an almost dry soft powder from which the sugar is extracted 
by means of alcohol. The substances that do not contain sugar, 
remain behind in the sawdust. To effect a preliminary washing, the 
molasses are mixed with alcohol and some sulphuric acid to precipi- 
tate the greatest part of the salts as sulphates. The inventor has 
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modified tlie process known as Marguerite, in tMs way ke does not 
previously thicken the molasses to from 47 to 48 degrees Beaiime and 
add 8o per cent, of alcohol, but 50 to 60 per cent, of alcohol, and 
molasses at the usual degree of concentration so that the alcohol 
which is recuperated by distillation does not require any rectification 
prior to its being used again. Chamois leather is used to filter the 
dust fine or muddy deposits of sulphates ; this sort of leather is not 
a:fiected by liquids that are somewhat acid, and is easily cleaned by 
washing. 

32132. E. SOHiJLZE, Amsterdam. Cutting machine and a chopping 
machine for cane sugar, 23rd November, 1884. Both machines are 
used to form slices for the diffusion process. The cutting macMne 
cuts the cane into short pieces, the chopping machine on the contrary 
cuts it into long and thin strips. The cutting machine consists of a 
knife barrel formed of several parts, the knives of which are fixed by 
screws into the hollow spokes. On the upper part of this barrel there 
is a filling funnel. Below there is an opening provided with flanges, 
all round and through which the pieces cut off the cane are dis- 
charged. The chopping machine has a high annular filling funnel 
provided with numerous divisions of rectangular section which are 
filled up with pieces of cane sugar through several lateral doots on 
the outside and later on the fifling up can be continued at the top. 

32388. L. Aubebt and Y. Gibaud, Lyons. A process for trmis- 
forming starch and cellulose into cane sugar (saccharose), ly application 
of an electric current, 3rd December, 1884. The substances contain- 
ing starch, fiour, especially potatoes, are boiled first, as in the case of 
the preparation of starch, sugar with diluted sulphuric acid, and a 
little nitric acid, until the whole starch flour is dissolved. After this 
it is exposed during two hours to the electrical current produced by a 
dynamo of determined and regular strength. Under these circum - 
stances the sugar is formed by the addition of one molecilo of water 
to two of starch, or one molecule of starch to one molecule of glucose, 
or by separating one molecule of water from two molocules of glucose. 
The solution is neutralised with carbonate of lime, and boiled with a 
large excess of lime for the puipose of destroying the glucose and 
dextrine that might still exist, discoloured, with some basic sulphate 
of lead, filtered, saturated, thickened, and left to crystallise. 

32234. A. Eijstej?‘BACH, Schoningen, Brunswick. Column appa- 
ratus for the evaporation of sugar juice and other liquids, 23rd January, 
1885. In a cylinder communicating with an air pump there are 
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numerous sieve diaphragms placed one above the other, and provided 
with a large central flanged opening, over which the liquid previously 
heated falls in the form of a shower on the large evaporating surfaces 
oflered to it. 

32671. S. Von Ehbenstein, Lduny. Dry separation of beetroot 
and fruit juices with (juicklime dust. 18th December, 1884. The 
quichlime is not applied as usual as lime milk, or slaked in coarse 
pieces in the juice, but reduced to a fine powder or mill dust, so that 
it may be brought rapidly and_['in aU parts in contact with the juice, 
thus lime is saved, and the disadvantage of lime in pieces which do 
not dissolve completely, and of the grit remaining, causing disorders 
in the lime pumps and juice valves, is avoided. 

32614. H. Hillebrand, Hagen. Supply plate for supporting the 
knives of beetroot cutting machine. 16th December, 1884. The knives, 
which consist of a row of blades or cutters resting on plates provided 
’‘with grooves, corresponding to the division and form of the knives. 
The knives are fixed on their seats by screws. 

33342. H. Sommer, Nieder-Schonfeld, near Bunzlau. Turning 
four-sided knife shafts on beetroot cutting machines. 14th April, 1885. 
These shafts are applied on those beetroot cutting machines in which 
two shafts provided with cutters are working opposite each other, and 
just under the bottom of a hopper, which bottom is made like a grate. 
One of the shafts turns to the right, the other to the left, when the 
double-edged knives provided with square opening are moved on the 
shaft. 

32503. E. SCHTJEP, Weferlingen. Safety contrivance to avoid losses 
of juices in diffusion batteries. 17th October, 1884. In order to avoid 
that when the evacuating valve is not yet closed, the juice valve 
should get opened, both valves are connected by an arm, which sur- 
rounds at one end the prolongation of the spindle of the evacuating 
valve, and provided at the other end with an eye surrounding the 
juice valve spindle. If the evacuating valve be open, the eye on the 
arm stands over the square end of the spindle, so that a crank cannot, 
be placed on the square end. 

33284. C. Steepen, Yienna, and B. Eacjmagkers, Tirlemont, 
Belgium. Process for the extraction of white sugar from ratu sugar 
filling masses. 20th July, 1884. The systematic lixiviation is not 
effected with ready-made sugar as in the former patent, No. 31,486, 
dated 1st June, 1884, but directly with the filling mass, which is 
dried, for instance, by a current of air in barrels provided with steam 
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jackets and stirring appliances, then ground and cribbled. The pure 
sugar solution is replaced by water in the lixiTiation. This water is 
introduced into and added to the oldest crystal pap present in the 
lixiyiating apparatus, so that saturated sugar solution is being 
formed. 

83334. E. Hapbavil, Swolenowes, Bohemia. Iin]}romm>ent in 
apparatus for the pToducUou of sugar stichs. 16th December, 1884. 
The mould plates of the sugar forms are plates of elastic material, 
having ribs on one side, which -permit of the separation of the sugar 
sticks formed between the ribs by bending the plates. Eor the pur- 
pose of holding firmly the plates in the moulding boxes with inclined 
sides, edge ribs provided with springing end flaps are used. The said 
flaps act as wedges. The apparatus for emptying the mould plates 
consists of a table plate having an opening in which the mould plates, 
having their ribs turned downwards, are introduced, whilst a header, 
provided a convex face comes down, causes the bending of the mould” 
plates, the ribs of which diverge radially and let the sugar sticks 
drop out. 

33164. A. Pacas, Hatschein, near Olmutz. Filling mass mixing 
machkie for sugar moulds, 8th April, 1885. This machine is used 
for mixing thoroughly and several times the upper surface of the 
filling mass which corresponds to the bottom of the loaf, after the 
said mass has been introduced in the mould. It is supported by a 
frame having the shape of a hoop, surrounding tightly the mould, 
and provided with inside teeth, the framing is provided with three 
radial arms on each of which a group of toothed wheels are con- 
nected with the teeth of the hoop ; the frame sits on a central spindle. 
These smaller toothed wheels, are also provided with short spindles 
on which are fixed forked paddles. When the central spindle of the 
machine is set in rotation by means of its crank, the smaller wheels 
revolve on their axes and round the main central spindle, 

33190. L. Wuii3?P, Gadebusch. Grystallising apparatus and pro- 
cess designed more especially for sugar manufavMire, 6th November, 
1884. The purpose of tins invention is to obtain by crystallisation 
in motion, not a fine powder of crystals, but isolated crystals of any 
sixe up to that of candy sugar crystals. The produced single sharpe 
edge crystals are easier to clean, and do not include so much lye 
as groups of crystals, and do not take on the separating impurities, 
so that good ciystals can be obtained from impure unfiltered solution. 
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Tlie completely saturated solution is mixed witE a quantity of small 
crystals sufficient to reack the toj) surface of tke solution. TEe same 
draw tEen to tEemselves, wEiLsttEe liquid is continually in motion, 
all tEe matter tEat precipitates, and tEus gradually increase tEeir own 
volume witEout any new individual crystals getting formed. TEe 
added crystals are Eeated in advance, up to tEe temperature of tEe 
solution, because, otherwise, the sudden cooEng of the solution 
tErougE cold crystals would have for result a dust of fine crystals, 
which would be very prejudicial to the formation of large crystals. 
Besides this, sugar crystals would become dull and cracked. In the 
manufacture of sugar, the crystals of addition can be employed in the 
vacuum boiler crystaUising process, and in the cooEng of clear 
boiled solutions, in which cases, the after products are chosen instead 
of pure crystal sugars, whilst, otherwise, these after products were 
used again in solution. In the apparatus for effecting the crystalEs- 
ation in motion (of which a great number is described and illustrated), 
the crystals of addition are kept in suspension, or at least isolated 
one from the other when their size increases through the rotation of 
the apparatus or through stirring appliances. As driving motor for 
laboratories, paddle wheels rotating slowly can be employed, in 
manufactories, these can also be used, or the existing shafting. 
Eotary apparatus, which do not woi’k continuously, can consist, for 
instance, of simple horizontal or oblique rotary cyEnders j)rovided 
with fining apertures ; when the axes is obEque, the apparatus .can 
also be constructed as vacuum for the simultaneous evaporation of 
the solution. To obtain continuous working, the horizontal apparatus 
for instance is divided into several chambers, l^ung one against the 
other. These chambers are connected through a central opening 
constituted by hollow shaft on which they revolve. The liquor passes 
into the chambers through this shafting, and cools graduaEy. An 
apparatus similar to the latter is a crystalliser composed of several 
chambers provided with stirring appHances, and having a hemis- 
pherical bottom and divided into several parts by vertical partitions, 
which are provided with communication holes arranged alternately 
at the top and bottom. Several apparatus having only one chamber 
placed in one row, and connected together such as for instance 
vacuum apparatus having steam jackets, curved stirring arms, and 
central communication holes can also be used. If it is wished to use 
the apparatus for the purpose of increasing impure crystals already 

44' 
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obtained, tlie above mentioned preparation of tbe solution can bo 
accomplislied also directly in tbe apparatus for instance in an upper 
dissolution compartment separated from the crystallising chamber 
by a sieving plate or gauze, and provided with a steam jacket. The 
solid substance passes from the upper dissolution chamber into the 
lower colder crystallising chamber, and dining this travel is pmifiecl 
by dissolution and crystallisation in motion. 

33677. M. Moll, Eeiiin. A'pplimtion of a contrivemee to centri- 
fugals for the purpose, of effecting a continuous removal of solid or pasty 
masses from the centrifugal drum. 25th February, 1885. A vertical 
arm is provided with numerous rising oblique teeth. These imsh 
upwards the masses which through the centrifugal force cling to the 
sides, and throw them over the upper rim wliilst the mass is fed from 
the bottom of the apparatus through a pijDe into which the mass is 
forced. 

33662. A. Pasohe^t, Co then. Pipe apparatus for taking samples 
of leet root sugar. 1st May, 1885. The aj)paratns serves to take from 
large masses of beet root sugar, samples in the form of plug for the 
laboratories of those sugar factories which do not buy these masses 
according to the amount of sugar which has to be determined by 
polarmation. A hollow boring rod guided through openings made in 
two brackets, and put .in motion by means of a lever, carries at its 
forward end, two conical haK opened sockets, which are placed one 
within another, and can be opened by shifting them on each other for 
the purpose of taking a sample out. The various plug samples 
already taken, are forced into the boring rod by those taken after. 
Arrived at the end of the tube, these plugs fall into a receptacle. 
When sample taking is stopped, those plugs which remain in the 
boring rod fall into the receptacle by turning the whole apparatus 
round a bolt provided for this purpose ; a choking of the horiiig rod 
cannot occiu as it is enlarged gradually somewhat in the shape of a 
cone towards the receptacle. 

33666. E. Duebestg, Itzehoe. A machine for the cleaving of sugar 
discs. 10th May, 1885. The sugar discs are brought by means of 
endless chains, provided with angular take-about pegs between, the 
parallel blades of a sawing frame, which blades can he fixed high or 
low by means of a screw, and are provided on both sides with teeth. 
When a saw notch has been made in the sugar discs in one direction, 
these are toned 90 degrees, and another saw notch made. These 
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saw notches render easy the breaking of the sugar discs into the form 
of cube sugar. 

33844. J. Wolff, Jlilich. A process for the mauufacture of lime 
sugar solution from molasses and hydrate of lime. 20th April, 1884. 
100 parts of molasses are mixed with . a quantity of paste of lime 
sufficient to give a proportion of 48 to 55 parts of hydrate of lime to 
100 parts of sugar. The mixture, which is in the beginning thin, 
becomes in the course of operation thick, to give it back its fluidity, 
as much water is added as is necessary. The solution thus prepared 
and containing l-J to 2 times its weight of water, is mixed with 
powdered caustic lime for the purpose of precipitating the sugar. The 
process is destined for the utilization of the large masses of hjffirate of 
lime resulting in this process from the spontaneous decomposition of 
the precipitated sugar lime. This hydrate of lime constituted hitherto 
a very disagreeable bye-product. 

40199. E. Baudeb, Boulogne-sur-Seine. Machine for pressing 
perforated cubic sugar. 24th December, 1886. This machine consists 
of a cover plate which can be shifted vertically, and causes the lifting 
(of the sugar) out of the mould ; under this plate is another, provided 
with punches penetrating through the former. During the process of 
forming the sugar cubes a side cover is slid over it, and whilst the 
punches are rising another plate, provided vith openings, is shifted 
over the sugar formed. The cubes issuing tlirough these openings 
are shifted on the other side on a side plate, which partakes of the 
motion of the first cover plate. 

HEW YOEK BEIGES EOE SUG-AB. 


From Willett, JSamlen Co.^s Report, October ISth, 1887. 


\ 

Fair Bepining. 

96o/o 

Centfs. 

G-ranu- 

LATED, 

stand, a. 

Stock in Four Ports. 

Oct. 13, 1887.— 1 15-U5C. 

6ic. 

6 7-16C. 

6c. 

Jan. 1, 1887—102,279 tons. 

Oct. 14, 1886.— 4|c. 

5 3-ll3c. 

5 13-16e. 

5-ic. 

Jan. 1, 1880 — 57,328 tons. 

Oct. 15, 1885.— 5 7-16C. 

C-|-e, 

6i’c. 

61c. 

Jan. 1,1885— 89,180 tons. 

Oct. W, 1884.~45c. 

6|c. 

CJe. 

5|c. 

1 Jan. 1, 1884- GO, 900 tons. 

Oct. 18, 1883.— 6fc. 

7 11-16C. 

8f-ll-16c 

Sic. 

■Jan. 1, 188S — 50,297 tons. 

Oct. 19, 1882.— 7|c. 

8c. 

91c. 

8jc. 

Jan. 1, iSS2— 43,927 ions. 

Oct. 20, 1881.— 8|c. 

8fc. 

10c. 

oHc. 

Jan. 1, 1881— 06,990 tons. 

Oct. 14, ISSO.— 7|c, 

8|c. 

9Sc. 

H-ie. 

Jan. 1, 1880— 68,558 tons. 

Oct. 16, 1879.— 7 3-16C. 

7 11-16C. 

91c. 

8|-9e. 

Jan. 1, 1879— 50,773 tons. 

Oct. 17, 1878.— 7ic. 

8|c. 

9|c. 

9e. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,230 tons. 

Oct. 18, 1877.— 8ic. 

8 15-16C. 

101c, 

9|c. 

Jan. 1, 1877— 25,885 tons. 
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IMPOETS AND EXPOETS (UNITED KINGDOM) OP EAW 
AND EEPINED SUGAES. 

January 1st to September 30th, 1886 and 1887. 

Board of Trade Beiurns, 

IMPOETS. 


Baw Sugars. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

Grermany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Prance 

BritishW est Indies & Gruiaiia 

British East Indies 

China and Hong Kong .... 

Mauritius 

Spanish West India Islands 

Brazil 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

Peru 

Other Countries 

Total of Haw Sugars . . 
Molasses 

Total Eaw Sugars .... 

Beeined Sugars. 

Germany ................ 

HoHand 

Belgium 

Prance 

United States 

Other Countries 

Total of Befined 

Cwts. 

3,953,529 

227,914 

483,409 

18,737 

1,657,435 

649,527 

48,257 

230,119 

21,409 

440,758 

3,739,786 

345,080 

384,904 

490,095 

Cwts. 

4,749,653 

319,133 

552,106 

48,181 

1,923,932 

453,277 

1 9 

104,067 

174,758 

646,074 

2,786,115 

317,324 

307.876 

431.876 

£ 

2,456,529 

145,411 

305,965 

11,319 

1,304,814 

334,863 

28,005 

149,157 

16,459 

292,363 

2,740,769 

182,480 

279,307 

351,311 

£ 

2,603,416 

172,434 

292,419 

27,824 

1,349,723 

207,246 

201 

56,960 

108,130 

342,462 

1,802,278 

143,610 

187,941 

244,051 

12,690,959 

12,813,684 

8,597,742 

108,261 

7,638,695 

88,080 

— 


8,706,003 

7,626,776 

1,258,051 

867,944 

81,792 

459,637 

1,067,897 

821,438 

1,900,889 

1,054,566 

150,617 

1,114,395 

773,767 

78,489 

1,054,965 
755,829 
75,491 
411,164 
936,871 
672,411 j 

1,452,135 

815,359 

124,336 

836,785 

619,631 

65,920 

4,556,769 

5,072,723 

3,906,731 

3,904,166 

EXPOBTS. — Befined Sugars. 

■Denmark , . 

Belgium 

Prance 

Portugal, Azores, & Madeira 

Italy 

British Horth America , 
Other Countries . . 

Cwts. 

114,776 

39,613 

36,094 

67,818 

98,886 

13,606 

285,750 

Cwts. 

86,839 

30,469 

26,187 

65,406 

67,437 

20,974 

231,212 

■ £ ■ 

^ 77,983 
28,129 
27,194 
18,932 
69,179 
10,757 
219,424 

£, 

46,869 
18,469 
36,308 
38,304 
42,657 
14,612 
~ 157,965 

Total 

656,543 

628,524 

481,598 

337,184 
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SUGAE STATISTICS— GEEAT BEITAIK. 

To OcTOBEE 22 nd, 1887 a.nd 1886. In Thousands oe Tons, to 

THE NEAKEST THOUSAND . 



STOCKS. 

DELIVEEIES. 

IMPORTS, 


1887. 

1886. 

1887. 1886. 

1887. 

1886 

LoEdon . . 

. . 55 . 

. 80 

252 .. 

262 

231 .. 

252 

Liverpool 

. , 85 . 

. 90 

216 .. 

206 

224 .. 

198 

Bristol . . 

. . 2 . 

5 

47 .. 

46 

46 .. 

43 

Clyde .... 

. . 36 . 

, 37 

187 .. 

192 

187 .. 

163 

Total 

. . 178 

212 

702 

706 

688 

656 


Decrease. . 34 

Decrease . 

. 4 

Increase . 

. 32 


SUGAE STATISTICS — UKITEB STATES. 

('From Messrs, Willett ^ JS’amlin’s Circular, New Yorh,) 

Foe the eoue peincipal Poets. In Thousands oe Tons, to the 
NEAEEST Thousand, To Septembeb, 1887 and 1886. 



STOCKS. 

DELIVERIES. 

IMPORTS. 


September 1st. 

In August. 

In August. 


1887. 1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

Kew York 

.... 97 ..122 

75 . 

. 68 

35 ,, 

. 57 

Boston , . . , 

15 .. 20 

13 . 

. 20 

13 . 

. 18 

PkiladelpkiD 

. . . 1 . . 5 

10 . 

. 14 

10 ., 

. 13 

Baltimore . . 

* • • • 

.. . 

. . . 

. . . . 

, . , 

. Total.. 

.... 113 147 

98 

102 

58 

88 


Decrease . . 34 Decrease . 

. 4 

Decrease 

. . 30 

Total for tke Tear — — 

925 

881 

936 

970 
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Stocks of Skoae m tele Chief Maeksts of Eitkope ok the 
SOth Septekbbe, foe Theeb Ybaes, ik thohsakes 

OF TOKS, to the KEAEEST THOITSAKE. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

Eemaining 
four princi- 
pal 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

179 

93 

25 

37 

42 

17 

393 

j 502 

626 


CoKSUMPTIOK op StTOAE IK EtJEOPE FOE ThEEE YeABS, EKEIKG 
30th Septembee, ik thoesakds of toks, to the 

KEAEEST THOIJSAKD. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

K 

o 

p 

p- 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

•ail 

•S S r 

i ^ - 

O H r— ( 

«l % 

Total 

1887. 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1885. 

1213 

447 

i 

44 406 

1 

206 

330 

2646 

2426 

2698 

1 


Estimated Ceop of Beet Root Shgae ok the Coktikekt of Eeeope 

FOE THE PEESEKT CaMPAIGK, COMPAEED WITH THE ACTUAL CEOP, 


OF THE THEEE PEETIOUS CaMPAIGKS. 
(From IacMs Monthly Cireular,) 



1887-88. 

1886-87. 

1885-86. 

1884-85. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

France 

525,000 . . 

488,299 . 

. 298,407 . . 

308,410 

German Empire . . 

950,000 . . 

. 997,962 . 

, 838,131 . . 

1,154,817 

Anstro-Hnngary . . 

425,000 . , 

. 523,061 , 

. 377,032 . . 

557,766 

Russia and Poland. 

400,000 . . 

. 475,000 . 

. 537,860 . , 

, 386,433 

Belgium 

100,000 . . 

. 91,120 , 

. 48,421 . . 

88,463 

Holland and otEer 





Countries .... 

50,000 

.. 50,000 . 

. 37,500 . , 

50,000 

Total* . » . . . 

2,450,000 

2,625,442 

2,137,351 

2,545,889 


TMs estimate for 1887-88, as compared with that given last month, shows 
a reduction of 100,000 tons, viz., 25,000 each Trance and Austro-Huugaxy, 
and 50,000 tons for Germany. As compared with Mr. Licht’s first estimate 
[m page 335)^ the reduction is 150,000 tons. 
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STATE AHD EEOSPECTS OE THE EHGLISH SUGAE 

MAEEET. 


The market for raw and refined sugars has been growing in strength 
during the past month, closing with a firm feeling. Confidence in 
Tallies is being restored. The present reduced stocks, with a certainty 
of lessened supplies, and increasing consumption, j)oint — it may not 
be this year — to a more decidedly marked improTement later on. 

The price of German beet SS7 f.o.b. has adTanced during the past 
month 7Jd. per cwt. Cane kinds haTe also been Tery firm, and haTe 
gone up 6d. to 9d. per cwt. 

The present position of the sugar market, esjoeeially for raw sugars, 
is healthier than has been the case for a long time. The imports of 
foreign refined haTe fallen ofi ; the amount for September was less by 
4000 tons than in August. Those from the United States haTe 
dwindled down to 678 tons. 

The deliTeries into the United Kingdom up to the 22nd October 
were 4,143 tons less than for the corresponding period of 1886, and the 
imports 31 ,442 tons more. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom on 22nd October were 177,720 
tons, against 211,933 in 1886, or a decrease of 34,203 tons. 


Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are : — 


Floating. 

Porto Rico, fair to good Eefining . , 
Cuba Centrifugals, 96®/^ polarization . . . . 
Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Refining. . 
Java, Ho. 14 to 15, good to strong 


Last Month. 
12/6 to 13/- against 12/- to 12/6. 

13/6tol4/~ „ 13/3 to 13/6. 

12/6 to 13/- „ 12/. to 12/6. 

14/6 to 15/- „ 13/9 to 14/3. 


Madras Cane' Jaggery . . 
Manilla Cebu and Ilo Ilo 


Landed. Last Month. 

9/3 to 9/9 against 9/- to 9/6. 

9/- to 9/6 „ 9/- to 9/6. 


Paris Loaves, f.o.b. .. .. .. .. 15/6 to 15/9 

Titlers .. 17/9 

Tate’s Cubes. . .. .. . . .. 20/- 


Austrian- German Beetroot, 88®4 f.o.b. . . 12/6 


„ 15/3 to 15/6. 

,, 17/6 ' 

,, w- 

,, U/10| 
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» The International Sugar Congress met for business on Monday, the 
28th ultimo. The system of duties and drawbacks, in the countries 
represented at the Conference, and the bounties, which are or may be 
obtained, were got into. The statements made were ordered to be 
printed, and the sitting was adjourned for further dehberation. 

The greater portion of the present number is devoted to reports of 
deputations and discussions on the foreign sugar bounties question. 

In view of the meeting of the International Sugar Congress, which 
met the next day, three deputations waited upon Baron H. de 
Worms, November 23rd, with a statement of their case, — the first 
deputation was that of the British refiners; when Mr. Martineau 
read a memorandum (see page 632), setting forth the position of 
bounties now existing. France is the greatest sinner in the matter 
of bounties, but it is here shown how the French G-overnment can 
put an end to them, and at the same time, meet the demands of 
her sugar manufacturers. 

The second deputation was from the Workman’s Anti-Bounty 
Association. Mr. G-irdwood, the Yice-President, gave a plain, but 
very telling, statement of the numbers of sugar workers who had 
been thrown out of employment, and were penniless, through the 
ruinous eifect of bounties. No one can read this unvarnished story 
without having Ms sympathies drawn ont on behalf of this suffering 
class. 
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Tile tMrd deputation was from the West India Committee. Mr, 
Hevile Luhhock, in his able address, offered some practical 
suggestions. He said that the mere cessation of bounties would be 
useless; that what was required was, that there should be some 
security that the system of bounties would not again be resorted to, 

Mr. Martineau at the British Eefiners deputation, suggested to 
Baron Henry de AVorms, that in the event of any technical difficulty 
arising in the Conference, that it should be adjourned until the next 
sitting and in the meantime the deputation would afford the British 
delegates every assistance in their power. 

Nothing could be more gratifying than the replies which Baron de 
Worms made to these deputations, and if words are to be allowed 
their meaning, no stone will be left unturned by our representatives, 
in order to effect the object of the Conference. 

On the 29th ult. Baron Henry de Worms, M.P., received a deputa- 
tion from the Executive of the London Trades’ Council in reference to 
the sugar bounties. Mr. G-eorge Shipton spoke on behalf of the Council, 
which he stated represented the only organized body of artizans and 
mechanics in the metropolis, having a constituency of over 26,000. 
By the operation of State bounties, labour was lost to more than 
50,000 hands in this country. In seven trades immediately affected — 
the engineers, carpenters and joiners, steam engine makers, and 
blacksmiths — ^the effect of the bounties was severely felt. We regret 
that, for want of space, we cannot give a full report of Mr. Shipton’s 
statement, and Baron De Worm’s reply. 

In the table which we give at page 655, showing the years working 
(1886-87) of a further list of German Sugar Companies, it will he 
seen that the differences are very striking. AYhilst one Company 
declares a dividend of 33^ and another 20^, there is one with a capital 
of £135,000 which only gives 5?/ upon preference shares and 2^ on 
ordinary, 

SOE0HITM SuGAB. — Messrs. Willett & Hamlin, in their circular, 
October 27th, say : “ This culture seems to he gaining the foothold 
''‘■which beet culture lost by reason of the large labour charges attend- 

mg it here, as compared with Europe. It is not likely that beet 
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culture -will be renewed tMs side of tbe Rooky Mountains, or eyer- 

amount to mucli in California. Whetlier sorgbum cane culture will 
‘‘ get beyond experiments remains to be seen, but a committee of the 
‘‘ Commercial Club, of Kansas City, Missouri, have reported favourably 
‘ ^ upon the experiments at Eort Scott, Kansas, and a stock company 
to be formed for the establishment of refineries and sugar mills at 
“ Kansas City, and vicinity, to further develop the industry.” 

The Editor of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, and a great believer 
in Dr. Collier, takes a much more sanguine view of the future of 
sorghum. He says that the sorghum sugar industry, at this time,, 
‘‘offers an opportunity for the investment of capital never before 
“ presented, and which we do not believe the people of America will 
“ ever again see. We believe that every dollar judiciomly invested in the 
“ sorghum sugar business, at this time, toill double itself each year for the 
^ 9 next ten years,^^ and adds, further, that he has given the subject 
close, careful, and earnest consideration, and sincerely believes he has 
undisputable evidence of its truth. 

We are pleased to learn that Mr. J. de Zimeno Oammack, who has an 
intimate knowledge of all matters connected with the sugar-growing, 
and sugar-making, and sugar markets in Cuba, and who has been a 
not infrequent contributor of papers which have appeared in The 
Sugar Cane, has accepted the editorship of the Havana Weekly Beport, 
The Imputation which this paper has long enjoyed will, we feel sure,, 
be maintained, if not increased, under Mr. Cammack’s management. 

Mr. John Davidson delivered a very instructive lecture last month 
on fruit-growing, before the Scottish Agricultural Society. Mr 
Davidson estimates the money value of the annual consumption of 
fruit in Great Britain at £10,000,000, of which about £3, 000,000’s 
worth is imported. Mr. Davidson thinks that a considerable portion 
of this £3,000,000 might he kept at home if as much attention was 
paid to fruit-growmg as upon other branches of farming. 

The Custom’s Duty oh Sugab in Yictoeia. — On and after the 
27th July, 1887, instead of the former duty of 3s. per cwt. on sugar, 
the following duties were to he levied: Sugar, the produce of the 
sugar caue, 3s. per cwt. ; sugar, the produce of the sugar cane, bonded 
after the 27th July, and refined in Victoria in bond, 2s, per cwt. ; 
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SxTGAB, THE TEODUCE OE Beeteoot, and all otEer sugar, 6s. pee 
CWT. 

A master of a sMp writes to tEe Liverpool Joitrnal of Commerce : 
^‘On loading my ship at Calcutta, I took on board 17,531 bags of 
** jaggbery. Tlie bags were tared at 4f lbs. each on average. On dis- 
“ charge the bags were emptied, and the tare again taken, when the 
“ empty bags were found to be about 9^1bs. each. The receiver of 
“the cargo refuses to pay freight on the difference between 4-|lbs. 

and 9 Jibs., thus deducting 29-|-tons from freight. Can he do this?’^ 
To which the editor adds the followmg note ; “ The sugar tare should 
‘‘be paid. The increased weight of the bags was caused by the 
“ saturation of the sugar, and, therefore, there would be less free 
“ jagghery on which to fix freight. The saccharine was in the bags, 

“ though not loose.” 

The Immigration Commissioner for the Argentine Eepublic (Dr.* 
Navarre) in his report for 1886, gives, amongst other interesting 
information, the percentages of immigration according to nationalities. 
The Italians show 62*3; Spanish, 15*0; French, 7*2; British, 2*5; 
various 13*0, The Italians who find ready employment, are in Dr. 
Navarre’s opinion the most useful. The Dr. is often troubled with 
“lawyers, newspaper editors, physicians, architects, book-keepers, 
schoolmasters, and others, in a destitute condition.” These persons 
invariably bring letters of recommendation to the effect that they are 
of good families in Europe, and he finds “ as a rule, letters of recom- 
mendation are the best guarantee that the bearer is good for nothing.” 

On the 1st July last, the Colonial Sugar Eefining Co. and the 
Victoria Sugar Co., at Melbourne, amalgamated and became one con- 
cern. The former firm was started in 1854, and the latter in 1856. 
Up to the present year, the two firms were conducted as separate 
undertakings, hut on a friendly footing with each other. The altera- 
tions which have lately taken place in the sugar market seemed to 
make a closer relation desirable, hence the union. The new company 
will retain the name of the older company, namely, “The Colonial 
Sugar Eefining Company.” 

From want of space we have been compelled to hold over until 
January, several interesting papers. 
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INTEBNATIONAL SUGAE CONGEESS. 

Deputations prom the British Eepiners, the London Work- 
man’s Anti- Sugar Bounty Association, and the 
West India Committee. 

Baron H. De Worms, as President of the International Confer- 
ence on the question of sugar bounties, received several dequtations 
on the subject at the Foreign Office, on November 23rd, The other 
British delegates, Mr. C. M. Kennedy and Mr. F. G. Walpole, 
accompanied the President; Messrs. Bateman and Farnell, as secre- 
taries to the Conference, being also present. 

British Sugar Eepiners. 

The first deputation, that of the sugar refiners, consisted of : — 
Mr. James Duncan, London; Mr. Abram Lyle, jun., London and 
Greenock; Mr. George Martineau, London; Mr. Alderman Cowan; 
Mr. T. B. Dakin ; and Mr. C. J. Crosfield, Liverpool. 

Mr. Martineau read a memorandum drawn up by the British 
Sugar Eefiners’ Committee.* AU the countries, with the exception of 
Fx’ance, were now so weary of the constant drain on their revenue, 
that they were very much disposed to abandon the system if a general 
agreement could be come to, coupled with some security for the 
future, against the pernicious competition of sugar sold below cost 
price by means of State subsidies. The Committee urged that a 
countervailing duty would he conceived in the interests of free trade, 
and would restore the equality which the bounties had destroyed. 

Mr. Alderman Cowan said before the system of bounties Continental 
Europe supplied 6 per cent, of the total percentage of imports ; under 
the bounties it supplied neaxly 60 per cent. The British Colonies, 
before the bounty system, supplied 63 per cent., and at the present 
moment the proportion had diminished to 14. 

Baron II. De Worms, in reply, said — On behalf of my co-delegates 
and myself I need scarcely assure you that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are fully alive to the importance of the question which has been 
so clearly brought before us to-day. In fact, I need only point to the 
circumstance that Her Majesty’s Government have convened this 
Conference to show how thoroughly alive they are, and how desirous 
they are to find practical measures to deal with this difficult question. I 


This we give in extenso at page 632. 
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Eave listened witti great attention to tlie able report of Mr. Martinean 
on your belialf , and I must say that it bas most fairly expressed and 
brought out, as far as I can judge, all the salient points of this 
knotty and vexed question. At the same time I need hardly say that 
you can scarcely expect that on the eve of a Conference which has to 
discuss, and discuss I hope in a practical manner, all the points, and 
seeing that I am entrusted by Lord Salisbury with the important and 
responsible jDOsition of president of that Conference, I shall go into 
any details or suggest to you any real practical form which that Con- 
ference is likely to adopt. I can only say this, that it will be, as it 
naturally ought to be, the duty of those who have been entrusted on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government with this very imj)ortant posi- 
tion, thoroughly to bear in mind that they have in hand the 
safeguarding of the interests of British trade. And I think, on the 
other hand, we may look to what I may consider a very valuable 
feature — the fact that whereas uj) to the present time very few*" 
Powers have taken the practical step of meeting us in Conference, at 
the present time we have Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Eussia, Spain, and Sweden, 
all sending their delegates to London for the purpose of discussing, 
and, if possible, solving the point which we ail have in view, I 
cannot say, of course, what line the delegates of those countries will 
take, any more than I am able now to foreshadow what may be the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government may think fit to take; but 
this I can assure you, and repeat to you, that every question will be 
fairly and fully threshed out, and, as far as it lies in the power of Her 
Majesty’s Government to do away with the system, which is unques- 
tionably prejudicial not only to our home industry, but also to our 
colonies, that course will be adopted, and, we trust, adopted siiccess- 
fuEy. 

Mr. MAUTiXEAtr, in thanking Baron De A¥orms, suggested that if 
any technical difficulty should arise in the Conference, it should be 
adjourned till the next sitting, and in the meantime the deputation 
would afford the British representatives every assistance in their 
power. 

The deputation then withdrew. 

Loot)ok ‘WoEKMAjfT’s Aistti-Sugab Bootty Associatioiv, 

The second deputation consisted of a considerable number of work- 
ing sugar refiners, whom Mr. Oonfuit, their secretary, introduced as 
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hond-fidewoTk^TS, wlio were members of the London "Workmen’s Anti- 
Sugar Bounty Association. 

Mr. D. Gird WOOD, Yice-President of the Association, said : Baron 
Be Worms and gentlemen, we will not attempt to take up your time 
with statistics and arguments, with which we feel sui’e you are much 
better informed than we can be; but we do feel grateful for the 
privilege of this interview, when we hope that due allowance will be 
made for the great anxiety and dread that fill our minds in regard 
to the future of ourselves and families. We witness with alarm the 
rapid decay of the industry in which we have spent our lives, and 
have grown old in, and therefore not eligible for other emifiojunent ; 
we are here representing the remnant of what was once a vast 
industry of London, and of which only five factories now remain ; we 
havje seen with alarm and indignation, one after another of the refiners 
closing their gates all over the country, and their workmen sent 
^adrift, — men who, from the j)revious nature of their calling, amidst 
intense heat, are nearly incapable of outdoor work; and we have 
seen them aged in a few months, and rendered desperate, by their 
futile attempts to obtain work elsewhere ; we have with sadness seen 
their homes broken up and tbeir families destitute, without food or 
education. These scenes we have to witness while trying to alleviate 
their sufferings by subscriptions, and which throws an additional 
burden on us ; and we feel that what is their case to-day, may be our 
own soon. In the East of London, hospitals and other institutions 
have suffered from lack of subscriptions generously given by our 
employers and them workmen, and the whole of West Ham has been 
injured by the closing of James Duncan’s works. Churches have 
suffered severely, for every one was benefitted by liis philanthropy, 
and now these congregations are scattered in search of work. 

W e consider we have been robbed of our livelihood ; and we ask ourselves 
should this state of matters continue ? Should all this capital and 
labour, both at home and in our colonies, be thus wasted in order that 
foreign industry be developed, and oiu consumers biibed by the 
present artificial cheapness of sugar, and which will only be of a 
temporary character until they obtain a monopoly of the British 
market? And we ask ourselves, have we not some claim on our 
Government ? Are British and Colonial interests to be thus at the 
mercer of foreign exchequers ? We see Germany, Austria, and France 
competing for the possession of our markets, with ever increasing sub- 


46 
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sidies to tEeir refiners, wlio fiaye only to ask tkeir Goyernnients for 
an increase to enable them to bandicap eacb other in order to obtain 
possession of our markets, and we find in every case their Govern- 
ments grant the prayer of their refiners. This present year Germany 
has given an increase on refined sugars ; whilst we have been met by 
previous Governments with the ('non posumus J argiinients that free 
trade and our commercial treaties will not admit of any redress. 

Sir, we feel that if several other important industries were tobe simul- 
taneously attacked, that it would be considered by the country as a 
national calamity, worse for this country than a disastrous ymr, and 
that such a storm of indignation would be raised that we should not 
hear from men, worthy the name of statesmen, any more of this 
f non posumus ) argument. Sir, we contend, and we have high 
authority on onr side, that the blessing of free trade is being abused 
in this matter, and that if such commercial treaties exist, they should 
at once be altered, and tbat this pernicious system of bounties and 
concealed subsidies, which is injurious to Great Britain, to our 
colonies, and to the consumer, not only of onr own country, but also 
to the consumers of those countries giyingbounties, should cease, and 
that we should have what is dear to every Briton— eair play. We 
ask for no subsidies, nor for any protective duties ; but we hold that 
the remedy is that a countervailing duty, equal to the bounties given 
by these countries, and not a fraction more, should be imposed, and 
thus place all on a natural footing. This will test whether the British 
refiner can hold his own with the foreign refiner in the necessary skill 
and science requhed in the refining of sugar. We would not seek to 
keep the foreigners from our markets if they can produce sugar 
cheaper than we ourselves. Sir, great expectations and hopes have 
been raised in regard to this Conference, and the feeling exists that 
our Government will now act decisively, and that either these bounties 
must cease or a countervailing duty be imposed. We trust, Sir, that 
British workmen will no longer be thus robbed of their labour, which 
is all the capital we have. We pray that we may not be compelled to 
swell the already too numerous pauper class ; we entreat our Govern- 
ment by its representatives at the approaching Conference to uj)Iu)Id 
British interests, and. no longer to tolerate the contiiuiauce of this 
pernicious and unjust system. 

Baron BE WoBMS, in reply, said— I am sure that in the name of 
my colleagues, the other delegates to the conference, as well as my 
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own, I can assure you that we have been very much impressed by the 
eloquence of the facts which you have laid before us. You have told 
us how a very prosperous industry has, in your inteipretation, by 
means of foreign bounties, been reduced to a low and a very disastrous 
state, and you have pictured in very true words the misery attendant 
upon the decline of that industry. I think that I cannot give you 
better proof than the assembling of this conference that the Govern- 
ment are perfectly alive to the facts which you have laid before me 
and before my co-delegates. The initiative of calling together this 
conference was that of her Majesty’s Government, because they 
hoped, and they still hope, to find some means by which this bounty 
system may be abolished, and the British trade may, in consequence, 
revive. Of course I need not say that it is not in my power, nor 
would you expect me as president of this conference, to enter into the 
details of the policy which it may he necessary for her Majesty’s 
* (government to adopt. I think we may rest assured, and find some 
consolation in the fact, that foreign countries themselves are also 
aUve to the inconveniences growing out of the bounty system. If 
that were not so we should not have, as we now have, so large a 
meeting of the various powers who give bounties coming together as 
they will do to-morrow in England for the purpose, the practical 
purpose I trust, of endeavouring amicably to solve thivS international 
difficulty. I merely point out to you, as it will afford to you the 
same consolation as it does to me, that all the Powers are imbued with 
the wish, if possible, to solve this question. How that question is to 
he solved it is not for me to suggest. All that I can say is, as far as 
I am conceimed, and I assume that I can speak in the name of my 
colleagues, who are gentlemen of the very greatest experience. Mr.. 
Kennedy, of the Foreign Office, knows as much as anybody about the 
question; Mr. Walpole is also very well known to you from the 
practical interest and knowledge that he has of the question ; and 
another gentleman from the Colonial Office vull add his experience to 
theirs, and I trust that our collective e:^orts may he productive of the 
result which you wish, and which, I believe, may possibly be attained., 

In reply to Mr. Walpole, 

Mr. Girdwooi) said that in the course of the past twelve months 
2,000 sugar refi^ners had been thrown out of employment in the East- 
end of London, and the work was of such a peculiar character that 
they could not follow out-door occupations. 

The deputation then withdrew. 
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West Ihdia Committee. 

The third Deputation consisted of Mr. Nevile Lubbock, Ohau-man of 
the West India Committee; Mr. Quintin Hogg, Deputy Ohairman; >Sir 
George H. Chambers, Mr. W. M. Campbell, Mr. B. M. Harvey, Sir 
John Hanham, Mr. W. P. B. Shepheard, and Mr. James L. Ohlson, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Heyile Lubbock : Baron de Worms, — I think my first duty is 
to apologise to you for the fact of our not being able to attend this 
morning o.t two o’clock, as you originally invited us, and to express a 
hope that the change of time has not been inconvenient to you. 

Now, Sir, with regard to this Conference which is about to meet, 
the first remark I have to make is that we have never yet been 
definitely informed wBat the object of the Conference is. We have 
been invited to come here to-day, — I think the Gxj)ression used wjfs — 
to express to you our views on the sugar question ; hut we should,^ 
I must say, like to be definitely informed wLat the object ot the 
Conference is. We should very much like to have seen the terms of 
the invitation which was sent to the foreign Governments, because we 
think that something may possibly turn upon the manner in which 
the invitation was communicated to those Governments. 

But, Sir, I presume that we may go so far as to assume that the 
object of the Conference probably is to endeavour to bring about a 
sessation of the bounty system on sugar. If that is so, I would now 
venture to make a few remarks as to what in our opinion would he 
the most probable means of getting the bounty system put an end to, 
and wdiat means would in our opinion be absolutely useless for the 
purpose. 

Before dealing with the subject of the cessation of the bounties, 
however, I wmuld remark that the cessation of the bounties alone 
would be quite useless ; that what we require is not only the cessation 
of the hoiiiities, but some security that the bounty system will not 

again be resorted to. (Hear, hear.) It is quite obvious, Sir, to you 

I am sure that as a man of business you will at once see — that capi- 
talists cannot be induced to embark money in an industry imless they 
have some security that that industry is not open to be attacked by 
such a system as this of the bounties. No one can judge of what the 
price of an article is going to be in the future if that price is to be 
regulated by bounties and not by the cost of production. 

Now, Sir, assuming that it is the desire and the object of Her 
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Majesty’s GoYernment to get rid of these bounties, and that the object 
of the Conference is to bring about that result, there are two ways 
which have been suggested of bringing it about. Several gentlemen 
have often said to me, your proper course is to endeavour to persuade 
the foreign Governments that it is excessively foolish on their part to 
waste theii’ taxpayers money in giving bonuses to their sugar manu- 
facturers and sugar producers.” I cannot help thinMng that possibly 
those gentlemen rather vnew the matter from an academical, than from 
a practical point of view. I cannot myself think that it would be of 
the slightest use for anybody on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
to endeavour to lecture foreign Governments as to what it is wise or 
unwise of them to do in regard to the taxation of their o-wn people. 
I feel quite convinced, Sir, that if the line which Her Majesty’s 
Gavernment propose to take is merely to invite these foreign Govern- 
ments to a Conference in order to receive from you, Sir, — which I am 
sure they would do in the most able manner possible — a lecture on 
the subject of Political Economy; that the object of this Conference 
will be perfectly futile, and that it will end as previous Conferences 
have done hitherto. (Hear, hear). 

But, Sir, there is another course which may be pursued, and it is a 
course which I think has been very distinctly indicated by Lord 
Salisbury in one or two speeches that he has made to deputations that 
have waited upon him. 

‘‘ It is quite ohmous to anybody who is thoroughly acquainted with 
this question that the English Government have the matter in their own 
hands ; of course, when I say the English Goverment, I mean the English 
Parliament, because the English Government cannot deal with this 
question unless they have the support of Parliament behind them.” 
The foreign Governments know perfectly well that, if we choose, we 
could put an end to this system in a few months. I am inclined, 
therefore, to think, Sir, that the wise course would be for Her Majesty’s 
Government to point out to Foreign Governments how extremely re- 
luctant they would be, how extremely reluctant we should all he, to 
see any necessity for taking any action which should have even the 
appearance of hostility against these Foreign Governments. But, Sir, 
there is no mistaking the fact that public opinion is ripening very 
rapidly on this question. The trades’ unions, themselves, have spoken 
out on the subject. The working classes feel that these bounties are 
distinctly unfair. They also, I think, have now arrived at the con- 
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elusion tliat tliese bounties are distinctly injurious to their interests. 
Therefore, whatever the views and the wishes of Her Majesty’s G-ov- 
ernment may be, it is quite possible, that before long, their hands 
may be forced in this matter, 

'Now, Sir, I do not think that it will be necessary to do more thai^ 
indicate, in the most judicious, gentle manner possible — to these 
foreign Governments that in point of fact the power of dealing with 
this question does rest in the hands of Great Britain, and in the 
hands of Great Britain alone, I think that if that were done it would 
probably turn out that those foreign Governments — some of whom no 
doubt have acted under pressure — ^would be very glad of the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of their bounties. And I think it is quite 
probable that if Her Majesty’s Government would express their 
willingness to join in a Convention under which every one of the 
powers should agree to abolish their bounties, that might lead to a 
practical solution of the question. But, Sir, if there is to be a Con- 
vention, it mnst be perfectly obvious that no foreign Government will 
agree to tie their hands and be bound in this matter by a Convention 
to this country, if by so doing they are to incur the risk of seeing 
their own industries placed in a worse position upon English markets 
than they would be if no such Convention existed. I think it must 
be obvious that if the English Government invites these foreign 
Governments to make a Convention with her, she is in duty bound to 
secure to them that they shall not be in a worse position upon the 
English markets than they would be if no such Convention were 
made. (Hear, hear.) 

There is one other point to which I should wish to allude, and that 
is the question of the favoured nation clause in onr treaties. Perhaps 
Mr, Kennedy could inform us whether, for instance, we have a 
treaty with the favoured nation clause with Spain. 

Mr. EjEisisrEDy: Yes, 

Mr. Hevilb Lubbock : I have instanced Spain because Spain has 
got a very good case in this matter. Let me suppose, Sir, that Spain, 
were to come to Her Majesty’s Government, and were to say : You 
have granted ns the most-favoured nation clause ; and the object of 
the most-favoured nation clause is that the commodities produced by 
different foreign countries shah he upon a position of equality upon 
the English markets.” That, Sir, is, I think, beyond all gainsaying 
the clear and undoubted object of the favoured nation clause. 
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Hov, wliat is tlie case witli Spanish sugar? When Spanish sugar 
comes to London, it is met practically hy a duty, that is to say, it is 
no longer on an equality with Grerman sugar. German sugar comes 
here with a bounty of £2 ; Spanish sugar comes here with no bounty 
at all. The result is exactly the same as if Her Majesty’s Goyern- 
ment levied a duty of £2 per ton upon Spanish sugar. I ven- 
ture to think that if that question were raised by Spain, it would 
be a very dithcult question for Her Majesty’s Government to 
meet. Therefore, I would suggest that it is very desirable, if 
possible, that some agreement should be come to by all these di^erent 
foreign Governments as to the construction of the favoured nation 
clause. It appears to me perfectly obvious that The favoured nation 
clause was never intended, and could never have been intended to 
appl^ to bounty-fed goods ; but it may be desirable that that should 
be clearly laid down as the view of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
®I venture to think that it would, in all probability, receive the assent 
of the different European countries. It is so manifestly just, and it 
is so obviously the intention of the favoured nation clause, that I can 
hardly believe otherwise. 

We hope, Sii', that you will be able to give us some assurance that 
Her Majesty’s Government are distinctly in earnest in this matter, 
and that you have some reason to hope that the result of this Con- 
ference may he, as I said before, not only the cessation of the 
bounties, but some security that we shall not again be subject to their 
being re-imposed (hear, hear). 

Mr. GuiNTm Hogg said the conference was being regarded with 
ver 5 " grave interests in the colonies. The bounties were destructive 
of free trade, for the sugar produced in our colonies was, in conse- 
quence, driven out of our markets into America, where the colonists 
bought in return the stores and other materials which they might 
otherwise have bought in this country. 

Mr. ISfEViiiE Lubbock : You were good enough to ask us for a 
Memorial, hut we really have not had time to prepare one as 3 ’’et, but 
we hope to be able to do so very shortly, and send it in. There has 
been a Memorial sent in from the Anti-Bounty Association, and the 
West India Committee do form practically a portion of that Associa- 
tion, and the views expressed by that Association are very much on 
the same lines as those that wiB be expressed by the West India Com- 
mittee. 
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Bab-on Heney de Woems, in reply, said, — I haye listened witli 
tile greatest possible attention to tbe remarks tliat yon have made. 

I think, perhaps, it ■would be better for me to answer, in the first 
instance, the question that you put to me as to the nature of the pro- 
ceedings of this conference. You said that you assumed that the 
conference "was to meet to endeavour to put an end to the bounty 
system. That clearly expresses the object we hope the conference 
will attain. (Hear, hear.) With that object the conference was 
convened. Of course, it would be impossible for me to predict that 
it will be successful; but, at all events, that is the object for which 
the conference meets. You further asked whether the conference, 
supposing the result to be successful, would bear in mind that the 
bounties should cease entirely, and should not be liable to recurrence. 
As far as we know, should the conference prove successful in 
abolishing the bounty’- system, it will naturally be the endeavour of 
the delegates of the Government to make that a permanent and not * 
a temporary cessation. (Hear, hear.) Then, again, if I understand 
correctly, you said that there had been no successful conferences on 
this question. I would like to point out that there has been no 
conference on the question as now put, the conferences of 1864 and 
others being only on the refining question, and the correlation of raw 
and refined sugar. This present conference raises the whole question 
of the sugar bounties. As far as the West Indies are concerned, the 
raw sugar bounties are of the chief importance. Therefore, I think 
that, as regards 'your position in representing the West Indian 
colonies, you may assume that this conference meets under par- 
ticularly favourable circumstances. You have pointed out several 
ways in which you [think the question should be practically solved. 
You would hardly expect me, in my position as president of the 
conference, to go into all those questions in detail, or to bind the 
Government at the present moment to any particular line of policy. 
All I would point out is this — ^that the Goveimment took the 
initiative in calling this conference together, and therefore 
you may reasonably assume that their object was, what it 
really is, to solve, if possible, this very important question, 
which affects not only our home, but our colonial industry. 
That being the case, I need scarcely assure you, as far as my col- 
leagues and myself are concerned, we shall do everything in our 
power to bring this question to a successful conclusion ; and you may 
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take some consolatioa from tlie fact tkat tlie Powers, wlio up to ike 
present time kaye neyer before attended a conference on tbis question, 
are attending it now for tbe first time, and tbat you have a larger 
number of Powers attending tbis conference tban on any previous 
occasion. As reasonable men, you may assume tbat tbeir intention 
is not to come to England for the mere purpose, perhaps, of enjoying 
the November fogs, but of trying, if possible, to agree with Her 
Majesty’s Grovernment upon some joint plan of action, wbicb, while 
not materially affecting or injuring tbeir own borne industry, shall not 
press unfairly upon the sugar industry in this country or in our "West 
Indian dominions. As far as the Grovernment are concerned, I think 
you will admit that they are thoroughly alive to the importance of 
the question as regards the West Indies, inasmuch as they have now 
joiped to the delegates of the conference a member of the Grovernment 
representing the Colonial Office, so that the colonial interests shall be 
equally represented with the other interests of the country at large. 
With regard to the general system to he pursued or the vexed question 
as to how far the favoured-nation clause may interfere vdth their 
arrangements, I do not think you would wish me to go into those very 
abstruse questions now. They may possibly arise at the conference, 
and then I think you may rely that, with the very excellent co- 
delegates I have representing the Eoreign Office (in the person of Mr. 
Kennedy), the Customs (in the person of Mr. Walpole), and the 
Colonial Office (in the person of Lord Onslow), your interests will be 
in perfectly safe hands, and that Her Majesty’s Grovernment go to the 
conference with the avowed wish and intention, if possible, of solving 
once and for ever the bounty question. 

Mr. Nevile Litbboce: : I think it only remains for me to thank 
you very sincerely for the remarks which you have made, which 
certainly gives us some very good hopes. We are quite aware, Sir, 
that ill your position, we could not expect you to tell us ail that you 
pi’opose to do in the conference ; but we thought at the same time 
that you would excuse us if we spoke out more frankly to you than 
your position would enable you to do to us. We beg again to thank 
you for your kind reception. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


* The British and Colonial Anti-Bounty Association have addressed a lettsr to Baron 
Henry de Worms, which we gige at page 635. 
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MBMORAISTBIJM DRAWN UP BY THE BRITISH SUGAR 
REFUSTERS’ COMMITTEE, 

At the request of the British Delegates to the Internatiorial Oonfere7ic6 
on Sugar Boimties, held in London, in Novemher, 1887. 

We do not consider it necessary now, as it lias been on former 
occasions, to fnrnisli detailed proofs of tbe existence and approximate 
amount of tbe bounties, because ample evidence bas in recent years 
been furnisbed in tbe foreign countries tbemselves on these points. 
In France, for instance, a new law was passed in 1884, avowedly for 
tbe purpose of giving a bounty wbicb might enable tbe French 
manufacturers to compete with their more favoured rivals in Germany 
and Austria. The French olEcial reports and speeches at that time, 
and in the subsequent parliamentary discussions, not only declare the 
fact of there being a large bounty under the new law of 1884, but 
even furnish us with its amount. The recent debates in the German 
Reichstag have, in the same way, thrown a flood of light on the 
amount of bounty given in that country. As to Austria, afl 
difficulty has been removed in the new bill just brought in by the 
Government, which openly gives a definite bounty on every ton of 
sugar exported. Russia, in 1885, adopted the same straightforward 
system. The Government of the United States have at last admitted 
that their drawback on the export of refined sugar gives a bounty, 
and have reduced it, with the proviso that it. may be necessary to 
make a still further reduction before entirely abolishing the bounty. 

Unfortunately this now fuUy admitted fact that the bounties exist 
is accompanied by another fact that they are far more formidable and 
wide-spread than when the last Conference met in 1877. At that 
time the sugar refiners seized every opportunity of pointing out that 
if the system of giving bounties were not speedily stopped it would 
grow to very alarming dimensions. This forecast has been fully 
verified. At that time loaf sugar was the kind most seriously 
affected. But now, as we predicted, the system lias spread to 
crystallized and granulated sugars. It has also spread in extent. 
France, Germany, and Austria now export enormous quantities of 
that kind of sugar, all of which receives a bounty. The United States 
did the same till quite recently, and Russia last year and the year 
before flooded foreign markets with her surplus stock by means of a 
bounty which, while it lasted, was , one of the largest we have ever 
•experienced. 
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On tlie other hand, there is a favourable feature among the changes 
■which have taken place since the Conference of 1877. All the coun- 
tries, with the exception of France, are now so weary of the constant 
drain on their revenue that they are ver 5 ’’ much disposed to abandon 
the system, if a general agreement can be come to, coupled with some 
security for the future against the pernicious competition of sugar 
sold below cost price b}" means of State subsidies. It is true that 
France also is feeling the heavy loss to her Exchequer, and has 
already taken steps to limit it ; hut there is a great outcry among her 
manufacturers, who declare, with much candour, that they have been 
outstripped in the race by the Grermans, with whom they admit they 
cannot compete even on equal terms. With cane sugar, also, they 
loudly proclaim that they canuot compete without a bounty. These 
admissions are of course most valuable to those who oppose bounties. 

It* would seem, however, that the demands of the manufacturers 
/lan be met without retaining the bounty, and without any continuance 
of the present heavy drain on the French Exchequer. The manufac- 
turers declare that they cannot live without protection. If the French 
Government desires to satisfy them, it can be easily done without any 
loss to the revenue, with no further loss to the home taxpayer than 
what he now incurs, and with ample profit to the producer. At pre- 
sent the French manufacturer has no protection in his own market. 
It is true that there is a heavy surtax on sugar imported from Euro- 
pean countries, but there is none on sugar imported from foreign 
countries outside Europe. If the surtax were extended so as to make 
the wall complete, the French manufacturer would always command 
an additional price equivalent to that surtax, so long as he refrained 
from producing more than was required for home consumption, and 
it is manifest that a moderate trade at a high price would be more 
profitable to him than an exaggerated trade at an artificially low price. 
We throw out this suggestion as a way out of the French difficulty, 
not because we advocate protection, but because the French Govern- 
ment are evidently determined to protect their sugar industry, and 
this is the only way in which that can be accomplished, together with 
a restoration of the revenue to its proper amount, and less injury to 
the taxpayer than under the present system. 

If France were to agree to adopt this method of allaying the fears 
of her manufacturers she might safely join with the other countries 
in abolishing all drawbacks on the exportation of sugar by the 
universal adoption of the system of manufacturing and refining in 
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bond. Tliat tbis is practicable has been fully proved by Prance 
berself, wbere, up to 1884, all tbe beetroot factories were “ in bond,” 
that is, worked under excise supervision, no duty being paid on tli© 
sugar until it left tbe factory. Tbe Prencb manufacturers gave 
evidence before tbe Oonseil Superieur in 1872, and again before tbe 
Select Committee of tbe House of Commons in 1879, to tbe effect that 
tbe system worked admirably, being no hindrance to tbe manufac- 
turer, and a perfect protection to tbe revenue. Germany is now 
about to adopt tbe system, while retaining a remnant of the old 
regime; and Austria, if tbe Bill now before her legislative assembly 
passes into law, will establish a pure system of working in bond, and 
therefore paying no drawback on exportation; but until other 
countries abolish bounties in tbe same way, she proposes to pay 
a direct bounty, premium, or subsidy to all exporters of sugar. The 
position of matters is therefore ripe for tbe general adoption of tbe 
system which, by tbe abolition of drawbacks, gets rid of all tbe 
bounties which arise from them. 

Tbe only fear is that tbe influence of tbe sugar manufacturers in 
Prance may be too strong to admit of tbe French Government con- 
senting to an immediate and complete cessation of bounties. In 
that case tbe other countries would undoubtedly ask for some 
security that they should not, if they abolished their bounties, be met 
by Prencb bounty-fed competition on British markets, and such 
security could only be given by tbe British Government undertaking 
to remove tbe bounty and restore ©(quality of competition by means of 
a countervailing duty. We have already, in our letter to Lord 
Salisbury of tbe 18tb of August, stated tbe reasons why such a 
duty, which, be it remembered, is a duty on bounties not on 
sugar, would be, to use tbe words of tbe Spectator^ not only 
consisient with free trade, but positively conceived in tbe interests 
of free trade. That it would not conti'avene tbe most-favoured- nation 
article in our commercial treaties has been shown with much force 
in a paper drawn up by Mr. W. P. B. Sbepbeard, Barrister-at-Law, 
which will be communicated to you by tbe West India Committee. 
In fact, it is tbe bounties which nullify the intention of that clause, 
and, therefore, tbe counteiwailing of them would restore tbe equality 
which tbe bounties have destroyed, and which tbe clause demands. 

We have stated what we believe to be tbe present position of tb^ 
question, and we sincerely hope that youi* efforts to bring about an 
agreement may be crowned with success. — For tbe Committee, 

Geoege Maiitineatj, Hon. Sec. 

Mincing Lam^ tSrd Nommber^ 1887, 
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BRITISH AND C0L0NL4L AHTI-BOUHTY ASSOCIATION. 

The following letter has been addressed to the Baron Hejtky be 
Worms, President of the International Conference on Sugar Boun- 
ties : — 

51, Lime Street, London, E.O., 

22ncl Noyemher, 1S87. 

Sir, — I am desired by the British and Colonial Anti-Bounty 
Association, representing upon this question the views of the colonial 
sugar planting and refining and British sugar refining industries, 
to inform yon that it is the unanimous opinion of this Association, 
that the abolition of the drawback system, by the general introduction 
of manufacturing and refining in bond, is the only security for 
thos cessation of export bounties. 

I beg to remind yon that this view is in strict accordance with the 
recommendation of the Select Committee on Sugar Industries of 
1879-80 ; and it had previously been agreed to by France and 
Holland as the result of negotiations in 1874-5. 

We presume that the object of the Conference is to secure the 
entire cessation of bounties, and that Her Majesty’s Government 
are now convinced that this system is injurious to British home and 
colonial interests, and that its entire suppression is a desirable object 
to attain. And seeing that this system, instead of diminishing, has 
now extended to enormous proj)ortions, and that the time has arrived 
for decisive action to be taken in the interest of British industries, it 
may be taken for granted that every endeavour will be made by Her 
Majesty’s Government to secure, once for all, a settlement of the 
question. This settlement could be best arrived at by manufacturing 
and refining in bond, and thus secure the duties being charged upon 
the finished article as it goes into home consumption and obviate ail 
duties, and, therefore, drawbacks upon export. 

We regard the granting of bounties, as, to all intents and purposes, 
a breach of the favoured-nation clause, and we think that it should 
be put before the Conference that produce exported under bounty 
should be exempted from the privilege of that clause. In order to 
make this clear, we beg to call your attention to the enclosed 
memorandum, drawn up by Mr. Shepheard, Barrister-at-Law, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

And further, we would suggest that Her Majesty’s Government 
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cannot expect tliat any convention, abolishing bounties, mil be 
effective, unless it contains a clause providing for a legislative security 
on the part of Great Britain against the resumption of the bounty 
system by any contracting power, or the continuance of that system 
by any non-contracting power. It is not probable that any country 
will abolish its bounty system, if by so doing, it is placed at a dis- 
advantage in British markets as compared with other countiies. We 
trust both for the- British interests we represent, and for the just 
satisfaction of foreign countries who, at the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government, take measures for abolishing their bounties, that Her 
Majesty’s Government will obtain the necessary security both against 
the continuance of unequal competition, and the revival of the bounty 
system when once abolished, once for all secure that in respect to the 
sugar industry, free trade principles shall he restored and maintakied. 

Signed, H. Lubbock, Chairman. 
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M. Oatusse, M. Legros, and M. Broizard. 
Germany .. .. M. Jordan and M. Jehnigen. 

Italy .. .. .. .. M. Catalini (Charge Affaires), 

Netherlands . . . , M. de Pistorius, M. B, Reiger, M, G. Eschanzier, 

and M. 0 van den Ven. 

Russia M. Kamensky. 

Spain M. Batenero and M. de Lome. 


Earon Henry de Worms, M.P., President. 

Count Kueftein, Vice-President. 

Mr. H. Farnall, Foreign OJBSce, \ 

Mr. E. A. Bateman, Board of Trade, J Secretaries. 
M. Broizard, French Delegate, 

Mr. E. Crowe, Foreign Office, 

Mr. C. A. Harris, Colonial Office, 

Mr. W. D. Lawrence, Board of Trade, 

Mr. E. Gosse, Board of Trade, 

Mr. W. A. C. Law, Foreign Office, 
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COLOMAL COHEEEEHCE, 1887. 

DEPUTATION ON THE EOEEION SHGAB BODNTIES. 

Two bulky blue books, comprising nearly 1,000 pages, giving a 
report of the Proceedings of this Conference, wbicb was held in 
London in April last, have been published. 

On the 29tb of April, a deputation on the sugar bounties,, 
consisting of : — 

Mr. Nevile Lubbock, Chairman of the West India Committee j 
Sir George Chambers, Windward Islands ; 

Sir A. Adderley, X.C.M.G., Bahamas ; 

Mr. J. Ernest Tinne (Chairman, West India Association, Liver- 
pool) ^ British Guiana; 

Mr. R. Hankey, Leeward Islands ; 

^Mr. A. P. Marryat, Trinidad; 

Mr. C. Washington Eves, Jamaica; 

Mr. Ohlson, Secretary, West India Committee; 

Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., Mauritius ; 

Mr, Henry J. Jourdain, C.M.G., ditto; 

Mr. W. Newton, ditto ; and 
Mi\ J. Mason, C.M.G., Eiji; 

waited upon the delegates, and others comprising the Conference,, 
which consisted of the following : — 

The Eight Hon Sir Henry T. Holland, Bart., G.C.M.G., Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. President. 

The Eight Hon. the Lord Stanley of Preston, G.G.B., President 
of the Board of Trade. 

The Eight Hon. the Earl of Onslow, Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

Mr. Edward Wingfield, Assistant Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

The Eight Hon. Sir James Eergusson, Bart., G;C.S.I., M.P., 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs. 

The Eight Hon. Anthony J. Mundella, M.P. 

Baron Henry de Worms, M.P., Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. C. B. Stuart- Wortley, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

Oowtenay ] Assistant Secretaries, Board of Trade. 

Mr. J. H. Bergne, C.M.G., Superintendent of the Treaty Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office. 

Eepeesentatiyes : — 

Newfoundland : — 

Sir Eohert Thorhum, E.C.M.G., Premier. 

Sir Ambrose Shea, K.C.M.G. 
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Canada : — 

Sir Alexander Campbell, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario. 

Mr. Sanford Eleming, C.M.G. 

Jfm S<mth Wales : — 

Sir Patrick Jennings, K.C.M.G., late Premier. 

Sir Eobert Wisdom, K.C.M.G., formerly Attorney- General. 
Tasmania : — 

Mr. John Stockell Eodds, late Attorney- General. 

Mr. Adye Douglas, Agent-General. 

Cape o f Good Hope : — 

Sir Thomas-Upington, K.C.M.G., Attorney- General. 

Mr. Jan Hendrick Hofmeyr. 

Sir Charles Mills, K.C.M.G., C.B,, Agent-General. 

South Australia : — 

Sir John William Downer, K.C.M.G., C.E., Premier. 

Wew Zealayid : — ® 

Sir Erancis Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., C.B., Agent-General. 

Sir "William Eitzherbert, E.C.M.G., Speaker of the Legislative * 
Council. 

Victoria : — 

Mr. Alfred Deakin, Chief Secretary. 

Sir James Lorimer, K.C.M.G., Minister of Defence. 

Mr. James Service, late Premier. 

Queensland : — 

Sir Samuel Griffith, K.G.M.G., Q,.C., Premier. 

Sir James Garrick, E.C.M.G., Q.G., Agent-General. 

Western Australia : — 

Mr. John Eorrest, C.M.G., Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

Mr. Septimus Burt. 

Natal:--- 

Mr. John Eobinson. 

Mr. W. A. Bailie-Hamilton, Secretary to the Conference. 

At the request of the President, Mr. Lubbock read a paper, 
giving succinctly some of the more important features of the 
question ; which was followed by an interesting discussion, in 
which Mr. Jourdain, Mr, Tinne, Mr. C. Washington Eves, and 
others took part — which we give in extemo — together with a state- 
ment of Sir James Eergusson, Under Secretary of State for 
Eoreign Ahhirs, and at one time (1868) Governor of South 
Australia, and in 1873 Governor of Few Zealand. 

We regret that our space will not admit of our giving the 
report o! the discussion which followed in the Conference after 
the deputation withdrew. 
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Paper by Mr. Heyille Lubbock. 

Sir Henry Holland, in the first place I should like, on behalf of 
our West Indian Colonies, to thank you for having afiorded me 
this opportunity of bringing before this most important Conference 
a question upon the solution of which I think I may say the 
future welfare and prosperity of our West Indian Colonies un- 
doubtedly depends. 

With your permission, Sir Henry, I will now read this paper, 
which I think will give, succinctly, some of the most important 
features of the question : — 

^^The sugar industry is carried on in several of our Colonies 
and in India. In some of the West India Colonies and Mamitius 
it is the main industry, and that by which the bulk of the popula- 
tion is supported. In Queensland and Hew South Wales it 
promises to become a large industry, and during the few years prior 
to 1884 it was increasing rapidly, and would undoubtedly have 
continued to do so, provided that the natural price of sugar could 
^he permanently secured. In Hatal, Fiji, Ceylon, Canada, sugar 
is produced, and also in India. The known production of our 
Colonies is about 500,000 tons. The industry is thus a large one, 
but, what is of more importance, it is capable of almost indefinite 
expansion. The production of sugar, moreover, is of far greater 
importance and advantage to those countries in which it is carried 
on, from an industrial point of view, than is the case with most 
products of the soil, such as wheat, maize, rice, cofi’ee, tea, cocoa, 
&C-, for the following reason. It is not only an agricultural, but 
also a manufacturing industry, requiring technical education of a 
high order for its success. The advantage of this is not only that 
it provides a profitable field of employment in our Colonies for 
intelligent, skilled mechanics — an advantage to the working classes 
of this country of which they are not sufficiently aware — but the 
fact of such skilled artizans being brought into contact vith the 
ignorant coloured labourers of our tropical possessions is of the 
highest profit, from an educational point of view to those classes. 
Those only who have seen the immense improvement which has 
taken place in the condition of the labouring population, apart from 
the mere wages question, in those districts of Europe where the 
sugar industry has of late years been introduced, can realise how 
important an element this is in the consideration of the sugar 
question. I therefore think that the sugar industry is one which 
the Colonies would not be wise to neglect. 

During the last four years the sugar industry has been passing 
through a crisis of the gravest character. Since the beginning of 
1884 the price of sugar has fallen about 40 per cent. This fall has 
been entirely caused by the enormous increase in the production of 
beet sugar in Europe, an increase which has been brought about 
by the large bounties granted by European Governments on the 
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production of beet sugar in tEeir respective countries. The 
^ Deutsche Ziicker Industrie,’ a newspaper devoted to the interests 
of the German sugar industry, and a thoroughly well-informed 
journal, recently published an estimate of the amount of the bounties 
now being granted to the sugar industries of the di:fferent European 
countries. The following are the amounts : — 

£ 


Germany., 

France . . 

Austria . . 

Eelgium , . 

Holland . . 



. , 1,886,690 

. . 3,280,000 

.. 1,036,667 

813.000 

309.000 

Total 



.. 7 , 326,012 


Eussia is left out of this calculation ; but, although at present 
Eussia does not grant bounties, she did last year give a large 
bounty on the export of sugar, and there is no certainty that- she 
will not again do so. Such bounties, if granted, are not, however, 
likely to be permanent, and Eussia may be left out of the questions 
^‘The total known sugar production of the world is about 
5,000,000 tons ; of this quantity, about one-half, or 2,500,000 
tons, is beet, and of this quantity Eussia produces about 500,000 
tons, leaving about 2,000,000 tons as the production of the rest of 
Europe. 

It will thus be seen that the bounties granted amount, on the 
whole, to about ^l. lOs. per ton, the value of beet sugar in the 
English market being about 12/. per ton. This large figure of 
3/. 10^. per ton, however, is not granted by all the Governments, 
but is largely accounted for by the very excessive bounty at present 
given by Eranee, and which commenced only last year under a new 
law, evidently passed under misapprehension and ignorance of its 
effect by the French Legislature, and there seems every probability 
that the bounty now granted will shortly he reduced. 

“ Assuming this to he so, and that the bounties are reduced to a 
figure not exceeding 2/. per ton, it will still readily be seen that 
industries, without any such artificial aid, are placed at a con- 
siderable disadvantage, so much so that it is impossible they can 
assume that healthy development which might be fairly expected 
if the conditions of competition were alike for all, and it is there- 
fore worthy of serions consideration whether some effort ought 
not to he made, in the interests of our Colonies, to bring to an 
end a system which is obviously so injurious to a Colonial industry 
of considerable importance. And this is by no means so difficult 
as might at first sight he imagined. The object which the Euro- 
pean Governments have had mainly in view, in granting these 
bounties has been to secure access to the English markets, and by 
means of a large export trade in sugar to this country to increase 
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tlie means of employment for their people. England, therefore, 
has a predominant voice in the matter, and I am convinced that, by 
Jndicions action and representation on her part, an agreement might 
he come to with foreign Grovemments under which all bounties 
should be abolished. 

^ ^ It has been argued by the press of this country that England 
profits by the reduced price of sugar caused by the bounties, and 
that this being so, it was no concern of hers if our Colonies were 
injured. Now apart from the consideration that it can, I believe, 
be shown and proved that the indirect loss caused to our working 
classes through loss of employment owing to the transference of 
the industry from our Colonies to Europe is fully equal to, and 
probably exceeds, any advantage arising from the price of sugar 
being slightly below the natural price, I cannot hut think the 
Representatives of onr Colonies would protest against such a doc- 
trine, a doctrine, moreover, which I do not think would meet with 
accej^ance generally in this country, where the sympathy with 
our Colonies is undoubtedly very strong, and the tendency of poll- 
lical feeling is rather to strengthen the ties which unite the Empire 
than to relax them. 

“ I would also point out that whilst hitherto bounties have been 
confined to sugar and two or three other minor articles, such as 
cod-fish, there is nothing to prevent their being granted on other 
commodities, and hence I think other industries which are equally 
open to attack are concerned in seeing the system put an end to. 

“ I hope, therefore, that the Colonial Representatives will agree 
in representing to the Grovemment : — 

That the maintenance of the sugar bounties by European 
Governments is injurious to a large Colonial industry. 

V 2. That justice to our Colonial industries and trade should be 
no less an object of our Government than justice to home indus- 
tries and trade. 

3. The hope that Her Majesty’s Government will spare no 
effort to bring about the abolition of a system so destructive of 
sound and healthy competition.’’ 

I think that in this paper I have run through the leading 
features of this bounty system, and without enlarging upon it, if 
there is any information that any of the gentlemen assembled in 
this Conference desire, I shall be very happy to answer any ques- 
tions to the best of my ability, but I do not think that J can add 
very much upon the general principle involved in this sugar bounty 
question to what I have already read, 

(Some diagmms were laid lefore the Delegates.) 

The PRESIDENT. These diagrams have just been sent to the 
Colonial Office by Mr. "W. P. B. Shepheard, of the Temple. I 
thought you might like to see them, I am told that these diagrams 
have been prepared by persons who are interested in Barbados. 
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Before asking any questions of Mr. Lubbock, I would remind the 
Delegates that a Committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of sugar industries in the year 
1880, and they reported on the 4th August, 1880, and with the 
leave of the Delegates, I will read their conclusions : — 

Tour Committee would sum up their conclusions as follows : — 
That the effect of the system of bounties on the exportation 
of sugar, raw and refined, now in force in various foreign coun- 
tries, has been injurious both to our home and Colonial sugar 
industries. 

‘^2. That the effect has been to practically extinguish the loaf 
sugar refining trade. 

^^ 3 . That the development of the sugar- growing industry of 
our Colonies has been checked, and their future prosperity en- 
dangered. 

^^4. That it is expedient that immediate steps be taken to obtain 
such an alteration in the present systems as will stop the granting 
of bounties on sugar, both raw and refined. 

‘*5. That the most effectual mode of securing this result is^ 
manufacturing and refining under Excise supervision. 

^‘6. That Her Majesty’s Government should invite the sugar- 
producing Bowers to a Conference, with a view of arriving at a 
common understanding for the suppression of bounties on the 
basis of manufacturing and refining under Excise supervision, the 
question of equivalents for this system not being precluded 
feom consideration. 

‘^7. That, should the Commercial Treaties to which this country 
is a party prevent Her Majesty’s Government from taking part in 
an International Convention which provides for common action 
of defence against countries giving bounties, Her Majesty’s 
Government should, on the renewal of those Treaties, and also in 
the negotiation of new ones, take into their consideration the 
propriety of stipulating for such liberty of action as will enable 
them in the last resort to impose a countervailing duty.” 

I will now call upon Sir James Eergusson to inform the Delegates 
what action has been taken, not perhaps directly upon the Eeport 
of the Select Committee, but in conformity with their Eeport. 

Sir JAMES EEEGDSSOH, I have just sent out for some 
particulars to the Head of the Commercial Department of the 
Foreign Office, because my connection with the Foreign Office is 
so very recent that I cannot from memory say when the Foreign 
Office was first moved to assist in this matter, and when it began 
to move. But I can say that, during the last autumn when I 
have been here, I have been directly concerned in approaching 
foreign Governments with a view to bring about a Sugar Con- 
ference. In the first place, it was thought advisable to ascertain 
whether the , Great Bowers who are interested in the matter were 
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prepared to enter into a Conference before sending a formal Circular 
to all tbe Powers. Accordingly, tbe GoTernments of Germany, 
France, and Austria, I think I may say, speaking from memory, 
were approached with the view of ascertaining whether they were 
prepared to enter into a Conference. I hope immediately to be 
able to tell yon accurately what has passed ; but I may say that 
seyeral of those Powers have intimated their willingness to confer 
upon the matter, hut desire to be more fully informed of our 
objects before formally giving their assent. 

It may seem, as it did yesterday to some members of the Con- 
ference, that we are very slow ; but the fact is that the rapidity of 
our proceedings does not depend upon ourselves. hear,) 

Foreign Governments are actuated by one consideration only, and 
that is what is more to the benefit of their own subjects. {Mear^ 
hear,) They grant the bounties because they think they can by 
those means most profitably compete with us ; and naturally they 
are ^ little slow to confer with the direct object of doing away 
with that which they have commenced for their own gain. There- 
fore, they view with some suspicion our efforts to relieve ourselves 
of a system which operates against us, just as, when we have 
adopted an entirely free trade policy, the foreign Governments 
do not listen to us very readily when we complain of their main- 
taining protective Tariffs. 

The exact footing on which it stands is that we are really doing 
our very best, because I can say that we have repeatedly addressed 
these questions, at the risk of getting a rebuff, to induce them to 
give answers as to entering into a Conference ; and as soon as the 
Great Powers have intimated their readiness to do so, a Circular 
will be sent to all the Powers interested, directly inviting them. 

Mr. Lubbock mentioned just now that Russia this year is not 
giving any sugar bounty. That is simply because she finds that 
she has over-done it, and has stimulated production to such an 
extent that the price of sugar has fallen so low that it does not 
yield a profit to the manufacturer. Therefore, she has this year 
not only suspended the granting of bounties, hut limited the 
quantity of the production of sugar. Therefore, these Govern- 
ments are simply actuated by desire to foster their native products, 
just as I can remember Colonial Governments offering a premium 
for the best ton of sugar, or tobacco, or something else manu- 
factured ; and I am afraid that self-interest will actuate them in 
the future as it has done in the past. I hope to have the further 
information directly. 

The PRESIDENT. 'Would any Delegate like to get any further 
information from Mr. Lubbock upon the question ? Mauritius, of 
course, is very largely interested in this question, and we have 
present on this occasion three gentlemen who are representin 
Mauritius — Sir Henry Darkly, Mr. Jourdain, and Mr. Newton. 
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do not know wketker tkey wish to say anything on the part of 
Mauritius. 

Mr. JOURDAII7. I have very little to add to the very able 
paper which my friend Mr. Lubbock has read, and which treats 
so comprehensively of the bounty system. 

Of course Mauritius is affected very materially by the system 
of the bounties. You never see in Europe now our best sugar 
from Mauritius. In fact, the question affects us in this way, 
that we can only send to Europe now the very lowest classes of 
sugar which are fit for refining, for our fine products, which other- 
wise might come here, are absolutely prohibited by the fact that 
they would have to compete with the bounty-fed article. 

Mauritius, perhaps, has not suffered lately in the struggle which 
the sugar-producing Colonies have had to support to the same extent 
as many of the West Indian Colonies, because we have, fortunately 
for Mauritius, a very active demand for our sugar in India. 
Eormeiiy we had also an active demand in Australia, hut now onr 
-exports to Australia are not 50 per cent, of what they used to be.^ 
We have, however, an increasing demand for India, and although 
the price of sugar w^hich is obtained in Mauritius is, in point of 
fact, regulated in a great measure by the price that is obtained in 
Europe, sfill, this very favourable demand from India has enabled 
the Colony of Mauritius to hold up under the depressing circum- 
stances of the past four years better than it could otherwise have 
done. There is also this fact which has encouraged the Mauritius 
planter, the fact of our currency being a silver currency. While 
the expenses of the planter, as regards his wages and his food 
(which he imports from India), and for his labour, are paid in 
a silver currency, all the sugar which we ship to Australia and 
to Europe, and, I am happy to say, now, to the United States of 
America, is sold at gold prices. Consequently we have had ad- 
vantages in this way which have enabled the Colony to stand up 
during the past four years very much better than it otherwise 
would have done, and better than many of the West Indian 
Colonies have been able to do. Still, we do feel in Mauritius 
that we are equally interested with the West Indian Colonies in 
this question of bounty. 

I think that I might be permitted to say that although it is quite 
true that the result of this bounty system has been to give to the 
population of Great Britain sugar at lower prices than they would 
have to pay if these bounties efid not exist, still, it is a question, 
looking at it from a Colonial point of view, whether the British 
population may not in the end he paying a little too dear for their 
whistle, and whether the fact that they are getting their sugar now 
at ^d. a pound cheaper than they otherwise pay for it is not 
counterbalanced by the extra responsibilities and liabilities which 
will fall upon the home country if this melancholy state of affairs 
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existing in the sugar-producing Colonies is still further intensified. 
"W e have to consider not only the colonists themselves, and those 
who for many years have had their capital invested largely in these 
Colonies, I think, but we have also, looking at it in the Imperial 
view, to think of the large labouring populations which the sugar- 
producing Colonies have introduced for the carrying on of their 
industry. I allude to the large number of our Indian British 
subjects who now people not only Mauritius but the West Indian 
Colonies. If the West Indian Colonies, by the continued fall in 
the value of their produce, are to be compelled, as some people 
seem to fear, to give up the sugar industry, I ask you to consider 
what will be the position of those Colonies, and what will he the 
position of the Imperial G-oveinment with regard to that large 
amount of imported labour. 

I have heard with very great satisfaction that the question of 
the International Conference has been taken up by Her Majesty’s 
Foreign Office, and trust that that may have some practical effect. 
I feel, as vSir James Fergusson said just now, that the selfish 
interests which those foreign countries to which he referred must 
naturally consult may prevail; but I do think, Sir, that if we in 
England were to let those countries know that in defence of our 
fellow-subjects throughout the world, we should find it necessary, 
sooner or later, to adopt some measure to counteract the bounty 
system, I do think it would become unnecessary for active measures 
to be taken. I think it would be sufficient if we were to convince 
those Grovernments (I will not say by any official intimation, it is 
not within my province to dictate as to the mode in which we 
should convince them) that free traders as we are, we mean to have 
free trade in the proper and full acceptation of the word. 

The PEESIBEHT. I think we are travelling rather far from 
the subject. 

Mr. JOIIRBAIhr, I only meant to suggest as a remedy for the 
state of things which exists in regard to tliesiigar-prodiicing Colonies, 
that if by an expression of public opinion here it was known that 
in the event of the proposal of a Sugar Conference not being con- 
ceded by those foreign nations we should feel ourselves obliged to 
take measures to guard our interests, I think that would he a 
sufficiently powerful lever to bring them into the Conference. 

I thank you, sir, very much for having allowed me the prmiege 
of addressing the Conference, and I shall be very happy indeed, 
as far as 'Mauritius is concerned, to ans'wer any questions which 
may be asked. 

Mr. HOFMEYE (Cape of Grood Hope). I should like to ask Mr. 
Lubbock whether the West Indian islands did not at one time make 
an attempt to get a market for their sugar in the United States. 

Mr. LUBBOCK. That is so. 

Mr. HOFMEYE, I should also like to ask whether there was 
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not a draft Treaty drawn up at one time, and wliat became of 
tbat attempt. 

Mr. LUBBOCK. There was a Treaty proposed by the United 
States Government, but it was not accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was earnestly wished for by the West Indian 
Colonies ; it would have been an immense boon to them, but the 
Government here refused to approve it, on the ground that it 
interfered with some ideas which they had always carried oat 
with regard to shipping. I think that was the reason. 

Mr. HOFMEYE. Could you briefly state the nature of that 
draft Treaty ? 

Mr. LUBBOCK. The nature of the draft treaty was that the 
United States, on the one hand, agreed to allow the West Indian 
sugar to come duty free ; and the West Indian Colonies, on the 
other hand, agreed to allow certain products from the United States 
to come into the West Indian Colonies at lower rates of duty than 
had hitherto been charged on those products. At the same time, 
it was not proposed that any lower rates of duty should be 
charged to the United States than would also be charged in th(r 
United States to British goods of similar character. But it was 
stipulated as part of the Treaty that produce which was to receive 
advantage of the reduction should be carried iu the shipping of one 
or other of the Contracting Parties, and I think that that was one 
of the chief causes which led our Government here to refuse assent 
to the proposal. 

Mr. HOFMEYE. Which side would have lost more in customs 
duties under that arrangement, the United States or the West Indies ? 

Mr. LUBBOCK. The United States would have lost, roughly 
speaking, 1,000,000^. for every 100,000/. that the West Indies 
would have lost. 

Mr. HOFMEYE. The United States would have lost ten times 
as much as the West Indies? 

Mr. LUBBOCK. They would have lost ten times as much. 

The PEESIBEKT. I have not to defend Her Majesty’s present 
Government, because this question came on before Her Majesty’s 
present Government came into office; but I attended with Mr. 
Kevile Lubbock, and, as he knows, took a great deal of interest 
about the question of this Treaty. It is fair to mention that there 
wore two points upon which the Government felt unable to assent 
to the Treaty. One was the point mentioned by Mr. Lubbock — 
the shipping question ; and the second was the point that arises on 
all these questions, viz., the most-favoured-nation clauses. (Mear^ 
hear.) Those two points the late Government did not see their 
way to get over- 

Mr. LUBBOCK. That was so. 

The PEESIBEKT. The Delegates would be glad to know 
whether anything is going on now. 
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Mr. LUBBOCK. I am afraid tliat tlie matter lias entirely 
dropped, for no negotiations are going on. With, regard to that 
favoured-nation clause, I should like to add that it is peculiarly 
hard upon the West Indies that their Treaty should he refused 
on that ground — for this reason, that the refusal was specially in 
consequence of this favoured-nation clause in Treaties with those 
very Governments which are giving these sugar bounties. Hence 
the West Indies found their sugar shut out in consequence of the 
action of Germany and Belgium ; and when they were offered a 
most favourable Treaty by the United States, they were told that 
England had Treaties with Germany and Belgium which prevented 
that Treaty being allowed."^ 

Mr. HOFMEYB. Then your case is that, by reason of the 
bounties paid by France and Germany on sugar, your sugar is 
practically excluded from the English market ? 

Mr. LUBBOCK. Quite so. 

^Mr. HOFMEYE, And if you could arrange with the United 
States to get a market for your sugar there, you are again defeated 
by the Treaties with France and Germany. 

Mr. LUBBOCK. Yes, except that I ought not to say that our 
sugars are excluded, but that they cannot be sold in the English 
market on the same terms to the sellers as the sugars of France and 
Germany are sold. 

Sir ALEXAFDEE CAMPBELL. Six or seven years ago there 
was a deputation from the West India Islands to Canada on the 
subject, with the view of establishing reciprocal trade. I do not 
think there was any objection introduced on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but the members of the deputation did 
not desire that this reciprocal free trade should go beyond Jamaica, 
and are not willing that it should extend to other West India 
Islands ; and I think the negotiations broke off upon that point. 
I was a member of the Government who saw the gentleman from 
the West Indies, 

Mr. LUBBOCK. I knew that there had been negotiations, but 
I was not aware that the negotiations had gone to that length. 
I might explain that what possibly influenced that idea was this : 
The consumption of sugar in Canada is of course very small as 
compared with the consumption of sugar in the United States. 
Hence, if Canada admitted all the sugar from the West Indies 
duty free it would he no advantage to them ; but if she admitted 
the sugar of Jamaica duty free it would be a great advantage to 
Jamaica. With regard to the negotiations with foreign Govern- 
ments, there had been negotiations carried on during the last 
twenty years, and the last serious negotiations fell through owing 

^ In the Sugar Cane lor June, 1885 (page 288), is a letter from Mr. W. P. 
B. Shepheard to the West India Committee, in reply to an enquiry on this 
question, headed “ Convention as to trade between British West Indies and 
the United States.’’ 
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to this: Seyeral of the European GoTerniueTits expressed their 
•willingness to enter into a Convention with our Government under 
which they would agree to abolish their bounties ; but they 
stipulated that if they were to do so, it would not be fair that 
some other country outside the Convention should be allowed to 
continue to send bounty-fed sugar to English markets ; and they 
said, We will not agree to give up our bounties if we are held 
open to competition on the part of some other foreign country 
which will continue to give bounties.” They asked, therefore, 
that the English Government should in Convention provide some 
remedy for that state of things. The English Government at 
that time refused to do so, and it was upon that ground that 
the negotiations fell through. I am quite convinced that in the 
fresh negotiations which are about to take place the same question 
is certain to he raised, and it is really the cmx of the whole sugar 
question. If onr Government could see their way to a Convention 
in which they would agree that those parties who do abolish thoir 
bounties should not he liable to attack in some other country out- 
side, whom it might suit to give bounties with a view of obtaining 
the trade, I believe that a Convention would he brought about. 

Mr. DEAEIH (Yictoria). It seems rather hard for the Colonial 
Eepresentatives to reach any decision in this matter if we stop 
where this paper stops. There are three propositions here. The 
Colonial Eepresentatives are asked to agree, first, that the main- 
tenance of sugar bounties by European Governments is injurious 
to a large Colonial industry. That is patent, and the answer is 
undoubtedly in the affirmative. Secondly, they are asked to 
declare that jnstice to our Colonial industries and trade should be 
no less an object of our Government than justice to home industries 
and trade. We hope so. Thirdly, they are asked to express a 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government will spare no effort to bring 
about tire abolition of a system so destructive of sound and healthy 
competition- As Sir James Eergusson remarked, seeing that we 
are undoubtedly all together sufferers by the system, and have 
nothing to gain by its continuance, there is no question, as it seems 
to me, that we must unite in enforcing these three propositions. 

The TEESIDENT. What I was going to suggest was that, 
if any of the Delegates wish to ask any questions upon this 
point of Mr. Jourdain or of Mr. Giffen, who has been kind 
enough to attend from the Board of Trade, and whose name is 
well known to everybody, they should now do so ; and then after 
that we should ask those gentlemen to retire, and discuss the 
matter amongst ourselves., 

Mr.,DEAEIH.' There does not seem to be anything to discuss 
in the Eesolutions, 

Sir JAMES EEEGITSSOH- Might I just say, as I spoke just 
now from recollection on the spur of the moment, that I find I 
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was perfectly correct in what I stated to the Conference ? But 
as a reference has been made to past negotiations which broke 
down on certain points, I may say that the matter stands in this 
way exactly ; That the three Great Powers who were sounded as 
to their willingness to join the Convention have intimated their 
willingness to consider the question ; hut they naturally make the 
condition that the understanding shall extend to all the countries 
interested, and Germany and Austria ask to have the project of 
Her Majesty’s Government more fully explained to them, which 
will be done immediately. It was only in September, soon after 
Lord Salisbury came into office, that the Eoreign Office was first 
moved to approach foreign Powers on this question; and I can 
repeat with the greatest confidence that not only has no time been 
lost since in endeavouring to bring this Convention about, hut that 
these Governments have been repeatedly asked for replies ; and 
that accordingly every effort will now be used to induce them to 
give their preliminary adhesion, and then a Circular will he sent 
to all the Powers interested to induce them, if possible, to come 
into the Conference. 

The PEESIDEjN’T. You are in fact waiting for some, further 
information from the Colonial Department. 

Sir JAMES EEEGUSSOY. We are waiting for some particulars 
from the Colonial Department and from the Board of Trade. 

The PEESIDEYT, Has any gentleman any question to ask of 
Mr. Lubbock, of Mr. Jourdain, or of Mr. Gifien ? If not, we will 
ask those gentlemen to retire, and then discuss the question so as 
to give some kind of answer to these questions. 

Sir PATBICK JEYNIHGS. Might I ask Mr. Jourdain one 
question ? In his statement in which he advocated the holding 
of this Convention, with a desire to influence the nations which, 
now give such large bounties to discontinue them, I think he said 
at the end, if I am not mistaken, that if that came to nought, if 
nothing could be done by the Imperial Government to induce 
these Great Continental Powers who pay such enormous sugar 
bounties to cease doing so, we should have to resort to other means. 
.¥7ould those other means he the putting on of import duties, be- 
cause I have heard sofiiething about a countervailing duty ? I 
did not know whether that might be implied in the observations 
whi(;h he was good onongh to make to the Conference. 

Mr. JOUBDA-IiSr. I thought I had stated that I did not be- 
lieve that the imposition of countervailing duties would become 
necessary. When once foreign countries realize the fact that this 
would he a last resource, I think that no necessity would arise for 
the enactment of any countervailing duties. That is to say, that 
if, when the Conference met, the Delegates from England were 
able to say, Well, then, as a last resonxee, the country, although 
not wishing it, fears it may after all he forced to enact counter- 
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vailing duties, and all the bounty-paying countries who will agree 
to abolish bounties and want protection from other coimtries which 
continue the bounty system will find it in England,” I think that 
would be sufficient. 

Sir PATEICK JEHMHGS. Of course, these countervailing 
duties, as they are called, would have to be paid by the Colonies ; 
that is to say, upon Colonial sugar imported into England from 
Queensland, or from New South Wales, or from Mauritius? 

The PEESIDEET. That depends upon the way in which the 
countervailing duty is put on. Yon put on a countervailing duty 
against a country which pays bounties. {Hear, hear.) But we 
will not, while these gentlemen are present, discuss that q[uestion, 
because that is for ourselves. 

Mr. J. E. TENYE. May I be allowed to say, on behalf of British 
Guiana, that, whether there is a Conference or no Conference, I 
think that little good will he done unless this country takes power 
to impose a counteiwailing duty? Whether the duty is ever put qn 
or not, she must have the power to impose it ; otherwise it is like 
going into battle with our hands tied ^ I was particularly interested 
in hearing Sir James Eergusson say that these countries look at 
the whole question from the point of view of self-interest. It is 
perfectly true that it is a hopeless task to convince France or 
Germany that they are giving away cheap sugar to us, and that 
they are increasing the burden upon their taxpayers. They will 
not believe it, and we cannot make them believe it. I have 
recently had some correspondence with a gentleman who once 
filled, under Her Majesty^s late Government, the post of which Sir 
James Eergusson now fills, and he said, Your great object must he 
to persuade the French that they are giving us cheap sugar, and 
burdening their taxpayers.” As I say, that is a perfectly hopeless 
task. We have such enormous interests to conflict with in the 
wealth of the refiners of France, and we are under a disadvantage 
from the absence of public opinion, because the press has not the 
same power in these countries that it has in our own. 

The PEESIDEET. Are you suffering very much in British 
Guiana in the same way as the other West India Islands? 

Mr. TIHNTE. Still more, I think, because in Demerara 98 per 
cent, of our exports consist of sugar. We have not got cocoa or 
coffee except to a very trifling extent; and, as I once pointed 
out to Lord Derby, the whole of our capital is invested in this 
enormously expensive machinery ; and, as Lord Derby recognizied, 
if you give the quiehis to the sugar industry, we cannot transfer 
our capital ; it is wiped out and extinguished. If the sugar indus- 
try is crushed out of Demerara, we cannot change from one culti- 
vation to another. The whole of our plant is rendered useless and 
our capital is lost. 


Mr, Tinne bore bits tbe nail straight on the bead. 
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^ Mr. C. WASHIHGTOlSr EYES. On behalf of Jamaica, I should 
like to make a short statement on this question. Jamaica is not 
entirely dependent upon sugar, for it has other important interests. 
But it must be remembered that out of a total value of exports of 
1,500,000/., in round numbers, the value of the produce of the 
cane in sugar in the year 1885 was 307,826/., and rum 234,053/., 
or together more than a third of the total exports. The sugar- 
cane, therefore, plays a very important part, and in several 
respects perhaps the most important Its cultivation and manu- 
facture require large capital, it provides steady work and regular 
wages to the labouring population, and it keeps together a settled 
class of skilled and intelligent persons, native or European, which 
is important for the preservation of healthy social conditions. A 
bad fruit season, for instance, might reduce a large number of 
people to distress. But a sugar estate, to he kept in cultivation, 
must always go on and maintain the necessary expenditure for 
wages, both of cultivation and manufacture. I think this con- 
sideration will be of supreme importance to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which is mainly responsible for the government of the 
Colony, How the sugar production of Jamaica has for many years 
remained almost stationary, showing an average of less than 30,000 
tons during the last ten years. One hundred and fifty years ago 
(1739) it produced more than this; in 1772 it produced 75,000 
tons, and in the first qtiarter of the present century it reached a 
considerably greater quantity. How no Jamaica man would wish 
to go hack to these old times. "We want neither slavery in the 
island nor protection at home. Jamaica has suffered all the 
hardships consequent upon the commercial policy of the mother 
country, and we want that policy now to he directed to the removal 
of those unequal conditions which are produced by the bounty 
system of European States. Jamaica, with its large population, 
its rich soil, its abundance of water, would increase its production 
again to 80,000 or 100,000 tons if it were felt that capital could be 
securely invested, and that the price of sugar would be regulated 
by the ordinary laws of the natural cost of production and of 
supply and demand, without the risk and uncertainty produced 
by the artificial interference of bounties. I believe a lai'ge amount 
of money could be obtained for that concentration of work involved 
in what is known as the central factory system — that is, making the 
best sugar at least cost — hut no one will risk his money when the 
fruits of that entei-prise may be suddenly swept away by large 
bounties on the export of sugar from European countries. The 
bounty system is had in itself, and its influence upon our 
Colonies is 'most injurious. It keeps Jamaica back from any 
agricultural progress in the production of an article especially 
adapted to its soil and chmate. It is to the interest of the mother 
country that this should be remedied. lYe take half the value 
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of our imports from tlie United Kingdom, that is, to the extent 
of 761,000/., or 25s. per head of population, and there is room 
for great expansion of this trade. Eormerly, the bulk of the 
produce came to England, but in the desperate hope of finding 
a better market dependent more upon cane sugar than the bounty- 
fed beet sugar of Europe, we have been driven to send our produce 
in increasing quantities to the United States. And with regard to 
the general course of trade, while wo export to the United Kingdom 
only 530,000/. of the total value of all exports, we send to the 
United States 595,000/. of the total value, the remainder going to 
Canada and other countries. In 1885 only 6,000 tons of sugar 
came to G-reat Britain, while nearly 16,000 tons went to the United 
States. I think this point is worthy of serious attention, especially 
from the point of view of Imperial interests and of keeping the 
mother country in close bonds both of sentiment and business with 
the Colonies. I have no particular remedy to propose for the 
evils of the bounty system. That is a matter for which Her 
Majesty’s Government ‘are responsible. There is no doubt that 
action should be taken, either by an International Conference or 
other means (that has all been done) to induce foreign Powers to 
abolish this bounty system, I join in pressing this upon the 
attention of the Government. It was a very significant sign when 
Jamaica wished, with the other West Indian Colonies, to make 
an exclusive Treaty with the United States. But we all want to 
continue to look to Great Britain as onr true mother country, and 
if she win only secure for us fair play in the markets of the world, 
and especially in British markets, there is no countiy in which 
the capitalist and the enterprising man could have greater confi- 
dence than Jamaica, and the labour of the country, instead of being 
drained away to miserable work in the Panama Canal, would he 
made fruitful and prosperous in its own home. Might I make a 
few remarks with respect to spirits and rum ? 

The PEESIDEKT. Ko ; I think not. This is a question of 
sugar bounties. 

Mr. C. WASHINGTON EYES. It is simply with reference to 
the differential duty. 

Sir SAMUEL GEIEEITH. I understood Mr. Lubbock to say 
that he had hopes that the foreign countries would give way on 
this question of the bounty without any necessity of imposing any 
countervailing duty in this country. As a matter of curiosity, I 
should like to know what inducement he thinks could be offered 
to them to abandon a system which they have introduced entirely 
for the benefit of their own people. 

Mr. LUBBOCK. My own impression is that the answer is 
this: The amount of bounty given in tbe different European 
countries varies, and hence those countries which are not in receipt 
of the largest bounty are all at a disadvantage compared with the 
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country wMcIl is in receipt of the largest bounty. At the present 
moment, Erance is giving a bounty probably equal to £6 a ton, 
whilst the bounty given by Germany is barely equal to £2. Hence 
the German sugar-growers are finding themselves at enormous 
disadvantage compared with Erance, and they would therefore 
prefer to see all bounties abolished, rather than remain under a 
bounty system under which they were receiving £4 per ton less 
than the Erench sngar- growers. Hence, I think it will be found, 
when we come to close quarters, that probably all countries, except 
Erance, will be anxious to join in a Convention for the abolition of 
bounty, assuming always that there is some provision in that 
Convention against any outside country being allowed to send their 
sugar fre-e into these markets, and that there may be some difficulty 
raised on the part of the Erench industry. I do not think that 
there will be difficulties on the part of the French Government, 
because the charge on the Erench Government is now so enormous 
that it is very difficult for them to meet it. But, on the other 
haid, the sugar industry is so powerful in their Legislature that 
it would be very difficult for the Erench Government to carry out 
what I would like to see done. 

Mr. TINNE. Might I add that a French newspaper, 
Sucrerie Indigene,” not very long ago urged very strongly that 
measures should be taken to modify or abolish the bounties, 
because, it said, the sngar industry has no to-morrow, and there 
is a general feeling of insecurity, even in Erance, Horn their not 
knowing how long these enormous bounties may go on. I think 
they would much rather have the industry on a sound footing 
than be bolstered up by a high bounty winch may be withdrawn 
at very short notice. 

The PRESIDENT. These are propositions which may be very 
properly addressed to Her Majesty’s Government, and it is a very 
good thing that Sir James Eergmsson has heard them ; but they 
are not really before the Conference, and we had better not go 
into arguments of that nature. Does any Delegate wish to ask 
any further questions? If not, gentlemen, I will ask you to 
retire, but you must remember that what passes in this room is 
strictly confidential. 

fMr. Lulhoek and the gentlemen accompanying him left the roojn.J 


ADELAIDE JHBILEE EXHIBITION. 

We have pleasure in annonncing that Messrs. Bobey & Co., Globe 
Works, Lincoln, have been awarded Six First Prizes at the Adelaide 
Exhibition for their Horizontal Automatic Engine, Corapound Portable 
Engine, Portable Winding Engine, Wrought Angle ^ Iron-framed 
Thrashing Machine, Patent Eobey Winding Engine, with Wrought- 
iron Tank Foundations, and Centrifugal Pumps. 
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GEEMAK SDGAE COMPANIES, 


Company. 

Sales, &c. 

Outlay and 
Expenses. 

Gross 

Profits. 

Written off. 

Gratifica- 

tion, 

Interest, &c. 

Cost of 
Beets. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Pfennig. 




148,718 

24,571 

6,461 


Fallerslehen ...... 

1,367,905 

1,155,684 

212,221 

32,241 

». . . 

HiinffiM ' ... 

353,526 


18,782 

18,078 


4U 

Grross-Diingen .... 


73,206 

48,909 

.... 

.... 




33,350 

81,878 

46,079 


Bahnhof-Marien- | 




39,605 , 



hurg j 






/It • • * . 

Barum 

1,432,292 

1,246,757 

185,535 

92,982 

7,339 

10^ 

(rilhanh , , , , 



10,396 

20,777 


103 

Opalenitza 



264,949 

119,256 

20,522 

95 

P elpHn ... 




176,264 

97,835 

15,540 

.... 

Kosten 

1,513,680 

1,372,386 

141,296 

45,705 

.... 

98i 

Bedburg 

1,499,426 

1,492, 708 

6,717 

89,409 

..... 

89 

Bemstadt ........ 



49,167 

11,340 

38,743 


Klein-Wanzleben , . 



210,956 

75,000 

12,156 

' , 96 

'Eonigsliitter 



33,960 

33,960 



Fraustadt . . , . ^ , 

6,562,620 


61,490 

98,652 



Bennigsen . . . . . . . . 


102,195 

79,416 



Dettum .......... 

935,519 

808,692 

126,827 

16,734 

. » . « 

, . 

:: ..N’euwerlr...* 



182,889 

54,917 .. 

:■ 8,760 . 1 

' j 



a Kaxsing tlie amount of tlie doHt balance to M. 270,626, more tlian half 
the capital. 

h 5% on preference shares (M. 1,000,000) and 2% on ordinary shares. The 
same dividends were paid last year. 
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CAMPAIGN 1886-^1887,— ^Oontmzced from page 671 J 



Net 

Profit. 


Carried for- 


Capital. 

Company, 

Loss. 

ward or put 
toRe erve . 

Dividend. 

Shares, &c. 

Loan. 

Wendessen. 

Marks. 

117,685 

179,980 

695 

Marks. 

* ’ 

Marks. 

B.. 7,436 

33^' 

Marks. 

367,500 

Marks. 

Fallerslebeu 



Hiinfeld 






Gross-Diingen .... 

Scheune 

24,296 






94,607 

« 125,613 





Bahahof-Marien- \ 




460,000 


buig 0 J 





Barum 

85,214 


R* 8,174 

20% 

381,750 


Gilbach 

10,381 


Opolenitza 

108,457 

59,673 


R. 16,713 

fR. 23,982 1 
] F. 5,692 ) 




Pelplicb. 





i 600,000 





Eosten 

95,590 






Bfidburg 

82,692 











Bemstadt 


915 





Kleux-Wauzleben . . 

123,800 

R, 39,800 

b5%&2% 

2,700,000 


Konigaliitter 














Eranstadt 


37,162 





Bennigsfin 

22,780 










Bet turn 

110,093 

e 119,203 




300,000 


Neiiwerb .... .... 












e Applied in the reduction of the debit balance M. 599, 7H, brought over 
from last year. 


48 
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MONTHLY LIST OE PATENTS. 

Commimicated by Mr. W, P. Thompsojst, C.E., F.C.S., 

Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liyerpool; 6, Bank Street, 
Manchester ; and 323, High Holborn, London. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

13955. S, PlSKE, London. Improvements in apparatus or devices 
for the treatment of sugar cane. (Complete specification.) 14tli 
October, 1887. 

14009. A. J. Botjlt, London, (Communicated by L. Bon, 
Cuba.) Improvements in machinery for cutting sugar cahe. 15tli 
October, 1887. 

14164. G. Fletcher, London. Improvements in the evaporation 
and concentration of sugar --cane juice and other liquids and appardtus 
therefor. 18tb October, 1887, 

14169. J. J, Hicks, London. Improvements in hydrometers and 
saccharometers. 18tb October, 1887. 

14500. A. Stevensow, Chester. Improvements in grinding or 
pulverising sugary salt^ and other like material^ and in apparatus or 
machinery. 25th October, 1887. 

14804. B. E. R. Newlakbs, London. Improvements in means or 
apparatus for dry irng slabs of sugar., applicable for heating and cooling 
other articles., and for analogous operations. 31st October, 1887. 

14883 and 14884. A. Brih and L. Q,. Brik, London. Improvements 
in the treatment of saccharine and sacchariferous matters for the purpose 
of discolouring i purifying y or refining them. 1st November, 1887. 

AMERICAN. 

ABKIBGMENTS. 

369844. M. L. E. Duval, Paris. Diffusing apparatus. Sep- 
tember 13th, 1887. This invention consists in the combination with 
a coiander-like difiusion vessel, of a movable double bottom or trap, 
and means of opening the said bottom or teap for the removal from 
the interior of the vessel of the spent cane or bagasse after its treat- 
ment therein. 

369845. M. L. E. Duval, Paris. Mechanical device for shutting 
the doors of diffusing apparatus. September 13th, 1887. The object 
of this invention is to facilitate the closing and fastening of the 
' movable bottoms or discharge gates of difinsing apparatus, and is 
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especially applicable to cylindro conical, cylindrical, and conical 
difcsers of great capacity for the treatment of beet root, sugar cane, 
bagasse, and other matters. It cannot be intelligibly described 
without drawings. 

370057. E. 0. Heesey and H. D. Wintoy, of Wellesley Mass, 
U.S.A. Machine for 'packing cube mgar in boxes. September 20tli, 
1887. This machine is fitted with a stationary holder for the cube 
holding plate for holding the cubes of sugar, a collector bar hinged 
at its ends to supports, moweable vertically at will of operator. This 
bar collects the cubes of each layer in succession on the plate shoving 
them into position. When marshalled in order they are transferred 
to the box and a fresh layer collected. 

371528. M. Swenson, Kansas, U.S.A. Manufacture of sugar. 
October 11, 1887. This invention consists in the addition of powdered 
ch^k to the cane chips in the difiusion process to prevent invertion 
of the sugar. 

372030. 0. H. Keause, Jersey City, New Jersey. Process of 
manufacturmg double-crystallized sugar. October 25th, 1887. The 
inventor causes a slab or body of soft or granulated sugar to absorb 
or be charged with a cold super-saturated aqueous solution of sugar 
prepared by first making a saturated solution of sugar in water at 
a relatively high temperature, and then cools down said saturated 
solution to such temperatue as is sufficient to transform it into the 
required super-saturated condition preparatory to its immediate use 
as a charging-liquor. 

HERMAN. 

ABEIDGMENTS. 

33845. J. Kasalovsey, Praque. Osmose apparatus^ loith forma- 
tion of counter current. 28th January, 1885. The main canals of the 
frame of the osmose apparatus are closed by vegetable paper without 
holes, or by boards in such a manner that every time several frames 
form a system for the flow of both liquids, molasses, and water in the 
same direction. These systems are connected again according to the 
counter- current principle. 

39957. L. WuLFF, Gadebusch, Mecklenburg. Crystallising pro- 
cess and apparatus especially designed for sugar. 16th May, 1886» 
Additional improvement to Patent 33190, dated 6th November, 1884 
The following alterations have been made to the process protected by 
the main patent: — 1. The warm crystals that were added are 
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replaced by crystallised filling mass. 2. A part of ready-made liquid 
sugar stuff is drawn into a reservoir standing against tbe vacmim 
(vaciram pan) to be added to another liquid sugar stuff, and for the 
pui'pose of continuous evaporation on grain (crystal) J or J of the 
liquid sugar stuff of the filling mass left in the vacuum apparatus, 
and fresh juice added to it. 3, Eor continuous crystallisation of the 
juice boiled in vacuo wdthout crystallisation, a part of the crystallised 
sugar is left in the juice reservoir after the crystallisation has taken 
place, and new juice added to it. (Claim 11.) 4. The juices boiled 
in vacuo without crystallization are mixed in a larger crystallising 
apparatus with additional masses, and crystallised partly under high 
temperature, and cooled, and thoroughly crystallised afterwards in 
smaller crystallising apparatus. 5. The cooling crystallisers with 
stirring devices (claims 2, 4, and 5) are formed either as a column^ of 
chambers, consisting of a cylinder, which is divided by horizontal 
diaphragms into several chambers, each of which is provided with 
stirring arms, or as a column of basins, consisting of several basins 
placed one over the other, each of which is provided likewise with 
stirring arms. The columns can also be multiple, consisting of 
several chamber or basin columns placed one against the other, the 
basins of which communicate together. 6. Instead of the cooling 
crystailiser with multiple chamber (claim 4) one with concentrical 
disposition of the chambers, tbrough which the solution flows alter- 
nately from above or below. 7. The cooling crystailiser with 
multiple chambers with stirring device (claim 4) receives circular 
diaphragms fixed on the shaft of the stii'ring apparatus. 8. In the 
cooling crystallisers (claims 1, 2, 4, and 5) deep hollows are provided 
perpendicularly to the axis. 9. The cooling crystallisers are intro- 
duced in rotation (claims 1, 2, 5, and 8) into air boxes or into water 
reservoirs, the water of which compensates completely or partly the 
weight of the apparatus, the same water being used at the same time, 
as cooling return oii’culating current in multiple chamber apparatus, 
single or in series. 10, The rotating apparatus (claim 1) is divided 
into several chambers not communicating with each other by means 
of diaphragms perpendicular to the axis. 11. The rotating crystal- 
lisers (claims 1, 2, 5, 8) are divided into several parts by dividing 
walls placed along the height of the shaft. 12. They are fixed to the 
sides by means of bands. 13. The dissolution compartment of the 
rotating crystailiser (claim 8) communicate with several crystallising' 
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chambers round the axis. 14. With crystallising chambers on both 
sides. 15. Instead of the crystalliser with stirring device (claim 7) 
an apparatus with conc.entrical disposition of the chambers, consisting 
•of a dissolution chamber and several annular crystallising chambers. 

34172. L. Harpeeath, Ostend, Belgium. Removal of mgar from 
molasses hy means of lime and magnesia, 25th March, 1884. The 
molasses is thinned by means of water until the amount of sugar 
becomes 8 per cent., and then mixed with 32*7 parts of lime and 11*7 
parts of magnesia, or instead of this, bmmt dolomite having this 
composition, is used. The whole sugar becomes thereby precipitated 
as saccharate of lime and magnesia without it being necessary to 
resort to cooling, as in the so called separation process. 

34033. E. ScHEiBLEE, Burtscheid, xiachen. Improvements in 
elastic moulding boxes for rectangular Uochs of sugar, 25th December, 
f884. The lateral parts of the square moulding box are stiffened by 
bossed plates and stay bolts. The easily removable closure of the box 
is effected by a closing screw, which is fixed in a narrow opening in 
the side walls, and is drawn on one side by a nut. The bottom plate, 
which is provided with filKng openings, is pushed in a slot under the 
closing screw ; during the centrifugal action these openings are 
covered by a thin plate tightly screwed. After the removal of the 
closing screw, the mould can be bent and removed without difficulty 
from the finished sugar blocks already covered. 

33241. 0. L. Steube, Buckau-Magdeburg. Btoyie receiver for heet 

root ivasMng machine, 19th June, 1885. This stone containing 
appliance consists of a short drum provided with a running crown 
moving on rollers. The inside of the drum is provided with shelves 
or tanks made of perforated plate or the like. In order to remove the 
stones which accumulate at the beginning of and during the washing 
process in the shelves, the drum is turned until the shelves come up 
to the edge of the washing trough. The stones are removed through 
trap doors applied on the outer periphery of the drum. 

34238. W. Laxjke, Trendelbusch, and W. Bitch, Hanover. 
Feeding apparatus for slicing presses, 23rd April, 1885. A funnel 
shaped feeding troxigh can turn on the conical end of a feed pipe, 
.and is provided at its lower end with a bevel wheel, which is con- 
nected with a feeding archimedean screw working within the above 
funnel, the motion being derived fi’om a pulley on the shaft of the 
archimedean screw. The slices of beet root which fall in the feeding 
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trougli are carried by tbe slow rotary motion of tbe same towards tbo 
arcbimedean feeding screw, wbicb conveys tbem into tbe pip© 
connected with tbe press ; this pipe takes also tbe tbriist of tbe shaft 
of tbe arcbimedean screw. In tbe conical end of tbe pipe there is a 
cone whose corrugated surface throws tbe beet root slices uniformly 
against tbe walls of tbe conical end of tbe feed pipe. 

34505. 0. E. Non-ceaus:, Beville-le-Oomte. A process for 
extracting sugar jtdces hy diffusion at different temperatures* 9tli 
August, 1885. Tbe shoes of beet root are lixiviated in the diffusion 
battery first at a temperature of 45° to 50° to extract tbe salts, 
whereupon tbe juice containing salts are let out through special 
emptying openings. Tbe slices are thus lixiviated at a temper atiue 
of 70° to 80° to extract tbe sugar. According to the indications of 
tbe inventor tbe intended separation of tbe salts of tbe juice frona 
sugar is almost complete. 

34608. E. Englebt and F. Becker, of Prague. A }woceM for 
purifying sugar juices hy means of sulphite of yrotoxide of iron. 12tb 
March, 1885. Tbe sugar juices saturated to an alkalinity of 0*03 to 
0*04 are treated in tbe boihng state with as much protoxide of iron 
as is necessary to reduce tbe alkalinity to about 0*01. Tbe precipitate 
formed is filtered in filter presses in a state of beat as high as possible. 
Instead of this iron salt tbe inventor proposes also to employ salts of 
alumina. 

34680. L. J. PiBOTTE, Brussels. Qarhonic acid injector for saturators. 
iStb September, 1885. This injector, which replaces tbe circular and 
perforated pipe used for tbe introduction of carbonic acid in tbe 
saturating vessels, consists of two halves of circular piping having 
between them a narrow opening through which tbe carbonic acid 
comes out. For tbe same purpose tbe lower pipe half is provided 
besides with openings. 

34666. E. Heefteb, Altjauer, near Jauer, Silesia. Device for 
removing the covering of mud and foam from sugar juices and fluids of 
all Idfids. 30tb June, 1885. This device, which is employed in the 
preliminary sorting (Yox'scbeidung) of the sugar juices, consists of 
two sifting plates banging down on binges inside a square saturating 
pan, and of chains passing over rollers, by means of which tbe plates 
under tbe cover of mud are raised, so that they form a horizontal 
surface, from which tbe mud is removed by means of a rake, through 
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a side flap door on the edge of the vessel, under a continual stream of 
water. 

34975. 0. Beeger, Herdain, near Breslau. Using coked residues 

as discolouring and disinfecting means. 23rd September, 1885. Eive 
parts of finely ground coke embers are heated to a red heat with two 
parts of phosphate of calcium in a rotary drum and afterwards allowed 
to cool down in contact with the ambient air. The resulting powder 
which is equal to animal black has shown a high discolouring and 
disinfecting powder when tried with excrements, ink, and sugar 
carbonised by sulphuric acid. 

35487. 0. Folleis'ius, Hattersheim, near Prankfort-on-the-Main* 

A process for the production of inverted sugar by pulverising a sugar 
solution in, and by means of carbonic acid. 1st October, 1885. The 
solution of cane sugar is injected in the form of a drizzling cloud into 
a vessel by means of an injector or pulverizer (Dissipateur) which is 
set in action by carbonic acid having at least a pressure of 60 lbs. per 
square inch. The vessel is filled up with carbonic acid at a pressure 
of 3 to 7 lbs. per square inch. The inverted sugar formed is pre- 
cipitated in this process in the form of a colourless powder having the 
taste of caramel. 

35116. F. 0. Glasee, Berlin. Prismatic vessel for the crystaUim- 
tion of sugar candy. 10th October, 1885. This crystallizing vessel 
is very high in proportion to its width, so that as little crust as possible 
should be left at the bottom. The crystallization threads are stretched 
verticalljr because it has been remarked that in this case the formation 
of crusts on the side walls does not take place. In this manner the 
quantity of crystal crust, which possesses a less commercial value 
than the strips of crystals formed on the threads, is greatly diminished. 
The vessel possesses a removable bottom plate fixed by screws, a lid 
provided with numerous filling holes, and sideways a manhole. 

35676. G. UiiL & Co., Brunswick. Process for the precipitation of 
sugar lime hy ammonia. 21st November, 1885. If ammonia in excess 
is added in such a quantity to a solution of sugar saturated as far as 
possible by the substitution process with a powder of caustic lime, 
that the said solution contains '10 to 15 per cent, ammonia, a pre- 
cipitate of sugar lime is formed containing 1 molecule sugar to from 
2 to 3 molecules lime. The ammonia is introduced in the form of 
gas, and recuperated from the precipitated lye by heating the latter. 

35456. A. Heebst, of the sugar manufactory of Sokolniki, Moscow. 
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Improvements in the process and apparatus for the manufacture of 
quadrangular and square hars of sugar ^ also known as plates, <&c, 9tli 
April, 1884. Tlie enclosures for sugar moulds are found now witli 
plates l)ent in tlie form of zig-zags and provided witli conical teeth, 
arranged alternately. The inclined faces of the plates and teeth are 
so fitted that the spaces left between them are rectangular. The teeth 
are made conical for the purpose of removing easily the bars of sugar 
from the moulds. Another manner of forming the enclosures con- 
sists of long strips of plates fastened to an elastic metallic band and 
held in position during the liquoring process by introducing them 
in the slots of a cross strip of metal, these metallic bands can be 
emptied by bending them out of the cross piece. The enclosures of 
sugar moulds can also be made of one single band of metal bent to the 
proper shape and double bent at the place where the cross piece would 
otherwise be. The clearing apparatus protected by patent of addition 
32017 is now adapted for sugar loaves, it having received a lateral 
canal to remove the wider part of the loaf and a different piping. 

35457. A. Heebst, of the sugar factory Sokolnild, Moscow. 
Improvements in the process and apparatus for the preparation of 
quadrayigular and square hars of sugar, also Imown as plates* 16th 
March, 1885. The improvement relates to the impregnation of sugar 
blocks with cleare in a clearing box, in which a vacuum has been 
erected before introducing the liquor for the purpose of removing the 
air from the pores of the sugar. In order to insure that the cleare 
should penetrate through the sugar only from one side, namely, in the 
same direction as that in which the green syrup escaped during the 
centrifugal action, each pair of moulds are laid directly on each other 
or separated by sieve plates in such a manner that the aides lying 
together are protected against the penetration of the cleare. 

34930. P. V03sr Hertlikg, Berlin. Improvements in the, process and 
cojitrimnces for the preparation of hhchs of sugar of regular form in< 
wrdrifiujals tmdsr appluxd^^ of steam {Dampdi/ke)* 9th duly, 1885. 
The sugar moulds consist in this process of three plates having spring 
Joints at the angles where they are connected together, and of a lid 
plate pressed against the sugar block by means of a screw. This 
screw draws at the same time the sides of the mould, which are con- 
nected with it by means of a nut and pull bars. In the clearing 
process, by means, of the centrifugal, the back part of the mould 
receives a heavy perforated plate, which the action of the centrifugal 
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power causes to press a, gainst the block of sugar, and to impart to it 
thereby an even, smooth, inner surface. Moreover, a curved plate 
surrounds the frame at the back part with its borders in such a 
manner that there remain between these and the side of the frame 
only a slit through which the steam used to clear the sugar is forced 
to penetrate into the sugar mould in a centripetal direction. Through 
this the steam is drained of its water completely, as the centrifugal 
force drives outside the drops of water. 

35908. E. Hapr-AYIL and E. Heeles, Swolenowes, Bohemia. 
Cleaning and softening in hot sugar solutions the tissues employed in the 
manufacture of sugar. The filtering tissues of the filter presses con- 
tain lime (or other alkaline earths) and saccharate of lime. In the 
present process these substances are removed completely by washing 
the tissues in a hot solution of sugar, which does not attack them 
much. Up to the present time these tissues were washed with water 
and acids, and the saccharate adhering to them was lost. By this 
new method sugar manufacturers effect a saving in the extraction of 
sugar from molasses. 

BELGIAIST. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

68473. J. Kroog, Brussels. Improvements in double frames for 
filter presses. 10th April, 1885. In order to manufacture very thin 
cakes in filter presses, the frame now in use is provided mth an inside 
fixed partition, which divides the cake compartment into two symme» 
tricai parts, so that two cakes are formed in the same frame. The 
thickness of the said partition must of coui’se correspond to that of 
the cakes. 

68503. E. M. J. B. Etienisp;, Brussels. Improvements in sugar 
moulds. 7th Eebruary, 1885. A swan-necked pipe turned upwards 
to a certain height is adapted to the collecting blow-off hole, so that a 
perfect clarification is obtained in parallel layers. 

68512. E. Dijeay, Brussels. Process for a m,ethodical draming of 
fiMer press cakes. 14th ilpril, 1885. This process consists of the fol- 
lowing manipulations :-~*-lst. The charging of the filter press is sus- 
pended before it is completely filled up, and juice obtained in a 
previous operation is introduced iuto it under pressure, so that a 
stronger juice fit to return to the manufacture is obtained. 2nd. The 
charging of the filter press is completed with a liquid obtained in 
mixing hot water with inactive pulverulent matters, or better, with a 
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small part of cake drained off in tlie preyious operations, and diluted 
in a png mill, in order" to prevent a choking of the pipes. 

68529. C. Beijthee, Erussels. Imjprovements in filters, 15th April, 
1885. In this system of filters, prismatic bars having a triangular 
section are used to form the grates of filters, so that never more than 
one edge is used to support the filtering tissue. 

68535. C. Dupbez, Brussels. Draining beetroot ‘pulp hij means of 
filter presses, 16th April, 1885. The object of this invention is a 
method of draining beet pulps by means of filter presses, the washing 
being methodical, general, and not divided into separate filter press 
elements. The patentee claims also the addition to the pulp of a 
certain quantity of lime, either in the form of lime milk or in the 
form of saccharate of lime, or lastly, in the form of bisulphide of 
lime. 

r 

68557. H. ViviEisr and P. Leviandier, Tournay. Annular 
multiple effect filter, toith proportional filtering surfaces. This filter 
comprises : 1st. Annular compartments vdth curved filtering surfaces. 
2nd. The use of filtering surfaces proportional to the quantities of 
matters to be retained successively at each filtration. 3rd. Special 
arrangements permitting the washing of filtering tissues in the filter 
itself. 

68748. G-. Fletcher and W. P. Abell, Erussels. Centrifugals 
for drying sugar. This invention consists in an improved centrifugal 
apparatus applicable to the cliying of granular or crystalline matters, 
permitting constant feeding of the cooked mass, which is introduced 
methodically in the apparatus, wherein the elements are separated 
from the liquid parts, the grains or crystals coming out at one place, 
and the liquids or syrups at another. This is obtained by letting the 
cooked mass pass continually from the crushing machine into a basket 
or separator turning rapidly, and provided with arms of metallic 
gauze, extending spirally to the centre, and forming angles with the 
radii, whilst other arms equally spiral, but not perforated, form, by 
being Joined to the former, external spaces or compartments. 

68749. G. Fletcher, Brussels. Improvements in centrifugal 
apparatus. 4th May, 1885. The inventor claims : 1st. The applica- 
tion to centrifugal apparatus, of a central shaft fixed to the drum or 
basket by elastic or other hearings, springs, or arrangements com- 
bining both means. 2nd. The application to a centrifugal apparatus 
of a drum or basket fixed to the central shafts by means of elastic 
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supports, of rolled up springs spEerical or hemisplieiical bearings, or 
any other appropriate arrangement. 

68951. L. Lefbako, Brussels. Improved method of extracting 
sugar from juiceSy syrups, dsc. 20th May, 1885. The inyentor 
claims: — 1. A process for extracting sugar from the juices, 
syrups, and molasses of sugar manufactories, sugar refineries, 
and saccharate manufactories, -which is characterised by the 
combination of the following successive operations: — (a) A sugar 
solution containing from 5 to 10 per cent, of sugar is treated with Ihne 
milh and quick lime, so that a soluble saccharate of lime is obtained ; 
the mixture is filtered to separate the excess of lime, and heated to 
100 degrees Centigrade ; the lime previously filtered is reinstated, and 
the mixture filtered again; the tribasic saccharate of lime thus 
formed is ultimately washed and treated. (5) The mother lyes 
resulting from the previous operations are, after cooling, treated with 
quick lime ; filtered to separate the excess of lime ; a salt of lime, 
preferably chloride of calcium, is added to the liquid in sufficient 
quantities to form tribasic saccharate of lime ; addition of an alkaline 
or alkaline earthy base, preferably caustic soda ; filtration and ulti- 
mate washing and treatment of the tribasic saccharate of lime. 
2. The inventor claims also the treatment of sugar solutions with 
lime milk and quick lime, to avoid an overheating of the liquids, this 
being injurious to the formation of the bibasic saccharate of lime. He 
claims, likewise, the reinstatement of the lime in the sugar liquors, 
after the bibasic saccharate has been transformed into tribasic, under 
the influence of heat ; the purpose of this operation being to avoid 
losses of sugar and facilitate the filtration of liquids. 

68986. A. Dumez, Peruwelz. Improved hand rasp press to rasp 
heet roots. 23rd May, 1885. This rasp press is erected on a wooden 
frame. A shaft provided with a crank, and resting on two pedestals, 
carries an endless screw, a disengaging gear, a gear of toothed wheels, 
and a fly wheel. The screw and the toothed gear are loose; the 
disengaging gear is fixed on the shaft by means of a fixed key, and 
can throw into gear either the toothed gear or the screw. This 
disengaging gear is put into gear by a lever. 


Patentees of Inventions connected -with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Oane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, and brokers, interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 
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IMPOETS AND EXPOETS (UNITED KINODOM) OE EAW 
AND EEPINED SUOAES. 

January 1st to October 31st, 18S6 and 1887. 

Bom'd of Trade Returns, 

IMPOETS. 


Eaw Sugars. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

G-ermany 

Holland 

Belgium .... 

France 

B ritisiiW est Indies & Guiana 
British East Indies ........ 

China and Hong Kong .... 

Mauritius 

Spanish West India Islands 

Brazil 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

Peru 

Other Countries 

Total of Eaw Sugars . . 
Molasses 

Total Eavr Sugars 

Eefined Sugars. 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

United States 

Other Countries 

Total of Eefined 

Cwts. 

4,392,604 

239,855 

541,142 

32,537 

1,693,374 

653,139 

48,257 

238,109 

21,409 

470,493 

3,772,556 

453,080 

400,832 

510,047 

Cwts. 

5,662,666 

333,799 

648,818 

49,266 

1,950,247 

564,366 

312 

104,133 

174,758 

720,714 

2,927,415 

386,634 

339,167 

491,092 

£ 

2,700,864 

152,716 

337,821 

20,556 

1,334,341 

336,593 

28,005 

154,1107 

15,459 

309,005 

2,762,025 

232,262 

290,459 

363,663 

£ 

3,155,451 

180,492 

351,267 

28,400 

1,368,295 

262,029 

•201 

56,995 

108,130 

384,171 

1,886,879 

174,730 

206,325 

277,310 

13,467,434 

14,353,387 

9,037,776 

8,440,675 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,409,656 

983,278 

93,708 

601,283 

1,251,641 

821,438 

2,069,144 

1,201,809 

169,422 

1,183,608 

777,111 

101,029 

1,172,691 

849,390 

86,173 

522,881 

1,086,977 

672,411 

1,574,410 

929,316 

140,319 

890,543 

622,965 

72,178 

5,161,004 

5,402,123 

4,390,523 

.4,229,731 

EXPOETS. — Kefine3> Sugars. 

Denmark 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal, Azores, & Madeim 

Italy 

British North America . . . . 
Other Countries 

Total 

Owts. 

124,834 

43,732 

37,243 

77,162 

114,925 

16,791 

308,685 

Cwts. 

95,101 

34,067 

29,484 

69,272 

80,950 

27,941 

255,405 

£ 

84,228 

30,672 

28,006 

54.938 

79.938 
12,649 

235,279 

£ 

54,344 

20,751 

18,431 

41,019 

61,994 

19,911 

175,547 

723,372 

592,220 

525,710 

381,997 
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oo 
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CD 
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7580 

596 

9187 

30211 

Oct. 

1885 
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891 

4241 

1310 

136 

426 

12 

7016 

Monthly Average. 

1887 
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5916 

6007 

10344 

844 

3883 

461 

VO 

1.0 
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03 _ 
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CM 

vO 
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188G 
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4259 

758 
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1111 
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Oct. 
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269 

55 
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3785 

1316 
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00 
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3508 

990 

344 

854 

7158 
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4247 

956 
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722 
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2737 

3680 
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United States ...... 
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Other Countries .... 
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SUGAE STATISTICS—GEEaT BEITAm. 

To Noyembee 19tb:, 1886 aistd 1887,' Thousands oe Tons, to 

THE NEAEEST THOUSAND. 

STOCKS. DELIVEKIES. IMPOKTS. ' 



1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886, 

London . . 

. . 48 . , 

, 74 

281 .. 

286 

252 . . 

269 

Liverpool 

. . 82 . . 

. 82 

240 .. 

229 

245 .. 

213 

Bristol . . 

.. 3 .. 

5 

52 .. 

52 

52 

49 

Clyde .... 

. . 33 . . 

, 36 

207 . . 

211 

205 .. 

181 

Total 

. . 166 

197 

780 

777 • 

754 

712 


Decrease 

. . 31 

Increase 

.. 3 

Increase , 

. . 42 


SUGAE STATISTICS — IJHITED STATES. 

(From Messrs. Willett ^ JEamlin’s Circular, New York.) 

Foe the eouk peingipal Poets. In Thousands op Tons, to ;che 
NEAEEST Thousand. To Octobee, 1887 and 1886. 

STOCKS. DELIVERIES. IMPORTS. 

November 1st. In October. In October. 


1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

Hew York .... 

60 . 

.101 

76 . 

. 59 

39 . 

. 38 

Boston 

12 . 

. 18 

18 . 

. 12 

15 

. 21 

Pbiladelpbia. . . . 

— , 

. 2 

7 . 

. 8 

5 . 

. 5 

Baltimore 

. . . 

■ • • 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

, . . 

Total 

72 

121 

101 

79 

59 

64 

Decrease 

. ,49 

Increase . 

. 22 

Decrease 

.. 5 

Total for tbe Tear 

— 

— 

1025 

960 

994 

1024 

HEW 

YOEK PRICES POE SUGAR. 



From Willett, Mamlen ^ Oo.^s Report, November 17th, 1887. 


PAIR EEPINING, 

96o/o 

Centfs. 

GrRANU- 

LATE0. 

STAND. A. 

Stock in Pour Ports. 

Nov. 17, 1887.— 5 3"16c. 

6c. 

6| 11-16C. 

6 5-16C. 

Jan. 1, 1887—102,279 tons. 

Nov. 18, 1886 .—4 |c. 

5|c. 

5 lM6c. 

5ie. 

Jan. 1, 1886— 57,328 tons. 

Nov. 19, 1885.-5tc. 

6c. 

6fc. 

6 3-16C. 

Jan. 1, 1885— 89,186 tons. 

Nov. 20, 1884.— 5c. 

6t<5. 

6 1-16C. 

5 iinec. 

Jan. 1, 1884— 60,900 tons. 

Nov. 22, 1883.— e^c. 

7 7-16C. 

8 1-16C, 

7 9-16C. 

Jan. 1, 1883 — 50,297 tons. 

Nov. 23, 1882.— 7 |g. 

7 15-16C. 

8fc, 

8fc. 

Jan. 1, 1882— 43,927 tons. 

Nov. 24, 188L— 8c. 

S 9n6c. 

9Ac. 1 

9i-c. 

Jan. 1, 1881— 06,099 tons. 

Nov. 18, 1880.— 7|c. 

a|c. 

9fc. 

9Hc. 

Jan. 1, 1880— 63,558 tons. 

Nov. 20, 1879.— 9c. 

9|c. 

loic. 

10|C. 

Jan. 1, 1879— 50,773 tons. 

Nov. 21, 1878.— 7c. . 

7|c. 

9c. 

8Hc. 

Jan. 1, 1878— 48,230 tons. 

Nov. 22, 1877.— 7§c. 

8 3-16C. 

9|c. 

9Hc. 

Jan, 1, 1877— 26,885 tons. 


Dec. 1, 1887. 


THE SHG-AE CAHE, 
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Stocks of Sugar m the Chief Markets of Europe on thk 
31st October, for Three Years, in thousafds 

OF TON'S, TO THE NEAREST THOUSANU, 


, Great 

1 Britain. 1 

i 1 

; i 

; 1 

France. Holland! 

' 1 

1 i 

German 

Empire. 

Austria. 

Remaining 
four princi- 
pal 

N-* hq 

00 o 

CO M 
^ & 

Total 

1886. 

Total | 
1885. 

i 

; 174 

95 1 21 i 

i 1 

i 

i 

179 i 170 

i ■ 

1 

18 1 655 

1 

665 

654 ' 

1 


Consumption of S^gar in Europe for Three Years, ending 
« 31st October, in thousands of tons, to the 
NEAREST thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland g ^ 

O Cl- 

i 

1 1 

. i ^-^4 i 

I ill &i Total 
1 ^ 1 ^ i 1887. 

i«.a ai 

Total 

1886. 

Total 

1886, 

1206 

i 

437 

1 42 ■ 421 

I 

! 1 

218 i 333 I 2657 

2542 

2610 

1 


Estimated Crop of Beet Root Sugar on the Continent of Europe 
for the present Campaign, compared with the actual crop, 
OF THE three PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

(From TAchfs Monthly Oiroular.) 


1887-88. 1886-87. ,1885-86. 1884-85. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France 525,000.. 488,299 .. 298,407 . . 308,410 

Q-erman Empire . . 950,000 . . 997,962 . . 838,131 . , 1,154,817 

Austro-Hungary . . 425,000.. 523,061 377,032 . . 557,766 

Russia and Poland- 400,000.. 475,000 .. 537,860 . . 386,433 

Belgium 100,000 .. 91,120 .. 48,421 .. 88,463 

Holland and other 

Countries 50,000 . . 50,000 . . 37,500 . . 50,000 


Total 2,450,000 2,625,442 2,137,351 2,545,889 


Mr. liicM's present figures are precisely the same as those given last 
month. The estimate for France is put down at 525,000, which is consider- 
ably in excess of other estimates, which range from 390,000 tons to 
426,000 tons. 
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THE SUGAR OAKE. 


Dec. I, 1-887. 


STATE 'AHD PROSPECTS OF THE ENGLISH SUGAR 

MARKET. 


There has been a good sound business done in sugar of all kinds 
during Noveniber, and prices have advanced fmm Is. to 2s. per cvt^ 
except for Low East India, which are 6d. to 9d. higher. 

The market for raws at the close of the month became rather 
excited, the present prospects of the French crop indicating, according 
to Mr. Licht, a reduction of 50,000 to 75,000 tons, upon his estimates 
of ten days ago. 

’The price of German beet, 88^ f.o.b., is 14s. 3d. prompt?*' and 
14s. 6d., and 14s. lOJd., according to position. ^ 

The outlook for oux sugar-growers is more cheeriiig than it h.^^- 
been for a long time. 

The imports of foreign refined in October show an increase 
upon September, of 2,884 tons. 

The deliveries into the United Kingdom of raw sugars up to the 
19th November show an increase -of 2,594 tons, and the impo'l'ts of 
41,804 tons, as compared with 1886. 

The stocks in the United Kingdom, on 19th November, were 
165,421 tons, against 196,949 tons, for 1886, or a decrease of 31,628. 

Present quotations for the standard qualities, as under, are 

Floating. Last Month. 

Porto Rico, fair to good Refining , . . . 13/6 to 14/~ against 12/6 to- 13/-. 

Cuba Centrifugals, 96 7o polarization ... . 15/6 ■ ,, 13/6 to 14/™. 

Cuba Muscovados, fair to good Refining . . 13/6 to" 1 if- , , 12/6 to 1 3/- . 

lava, No. 14 to 16, good to strong 16/3 to 16/6 ,, 14/6 to 15/- . 

Landed. Last Month, 

Madras Cane Jaggery 10/- to 10/6 against 9/3 to 9/9. 

Manilla Cebu and Ilo Ilo 9/6 to 10/- „ 9/- to 9/6. 


Paris Loaves, f.o.b. 17/6 to 18/- 

Titlers .. .. .... 19/3 

Tate’s Cubes ‘ 21/3 

Austrian-German Beetroot, 88% f-o.b. . . 14/3 


„ 16/6 to ’16/9. 
„ 17/9 
„ 20 /- 
„ ' 12 / 6 . , 
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